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FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SuBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LaBpor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 4232 
New Senate Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman o 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray (presiding), McNamara, Yarborough, 
Cooper, and Javits. 

Committee staff members present: William G. Reidy, Frederick R. 
Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, professional staff members. 

Senator Murray. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Today we begin hearings on legislation authorizing Federal grants 
to the States for elementary and secondary schools. We will take 
testimony today, tomorrow, and Friday morning, beginning at 10 a.m., 
and plan to resume the latter part of February and continue into 
March. 

I wish to make only a few brief remarks before we get underway. 

In the first place, I am proud to serve as chairman of a subcommittee 
which consists of men with deep understanding of the educational 
crisis facing this country, and the desire to act constructively and 
affirmatively. 

The National Defense Education Act is but the latest in a long 
series of advances obtained through the leadership of the senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama. I count the ranking minority member of this 
subcommittee, the senior Senator from Kentucky, as one of the most 
effective champions which the cause of education has ever had in the 
Senate, and I value greatly the counsel and contributions made to 
education by the other minority members of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from New York, and the 
members of the majority, the Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Texas. 

While it is important to nurture the flower of our educational plant, 
it " vital that we water the roots. That is the purpose of this hearing, 
as I see it. 

Out West, on the irrigated farms, when a stream threatens to run 
dry the smart farmer brings in water from a new source, and saves his 
crop. The fellow who stands idly by while his crops deteriorate is a 
pus manager. Yet, although the Federal Government is in much 


tter financial condition than many local school districts, the ad- 
1 
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FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a.m., in room 423 
New Senate Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman o 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray (presiding), McNamara, Yarborough, 
Cooper, and Javits. 

Committee staff members present: William G. Reidy, Frederick R. 
Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, professional staff members. 

Senator Murray. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Today we begin hearings on legislation authorizing Federal grants 
to the States for elementary and secondary schools. We will take 
testimony today, tomorrow, and Friday morning, beginning at 10 a.m., 
and _ to resume the latter part of February and continue into 
March. 

I wish to make only a few brief remarks before we get underway. 

In the first place, I am proud to serve as chairman of a subcommittee 
which consists of men with deep understanding of the educational 
crisis facing this country, and the desire to act constructively and 
affirmatively. 

The National Defense Education Act is but the latest in a long 
series of advances obtained through the leadership of the senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama. I count the ranking minority member of this 
subcommittee, the senior Senator from Kentucky, as one of the most 
effective champions which the cause of education has ever had in the 
Senate, and I value greatly the counsel and contributions made to 
education by the other minority members of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from New York, and the 
members of the majority, the Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Texas. 

While it is important to nurture the flower of our educational plant, 
it ” vital that we water the roots. That is the purpose of this hearing, 
as I see it. 

Out West, on the irrigated farms, when a stream threatens to run 
dry the smart farmer brings in water from a new source, and saves his 
crop. The fellow who stands idly by while his crops deteriorate is a 

r manager. Yet, although the ioe Government is in much 
tter financial condition than many local school districts, the ad- 
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ministration has turned its back on these struggling districts which 
are trying to provide a decent and adequate education for our children 
or grandchildren. 

I sincerely regret the administration’s present attitude. When the 
President took office he recognized the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to help elementary and secondary education. 

In 1954 he said: 


The Federal Government should stand ready to assist States which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school buildings. 


In 1956 he urged the Congress to— 


move promptly to enact an effective program of Federal assistance to help erase 
the existing deficit of school classrooms. 


In January 1957, he said that— 
high priority should be given the school construction bill. 


Thereupon the House of Representatives proceeded to pass a bill, 
but without administration support it was narrowly defeated. Last 
year, and this year, no recommendations for Federal action in this field 
came down from the White House. 


As late as October 1956, the President considered Federal aid to 
schools— 


essential if we are realistically to take up the critical lag already existing. 
Yet this winter we took the position that— 


it is only remotely, or at least indirectly, the responsibility of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to concern itself— 
with this aspect of education. 

Certainly the classroom shortage has not disappeared, or even sub- 
stantially diminished, during this period. The States reported a 
classroom shortage of 159,000 in 1956. A year later they reported a 
shortage of 142,300. And last fall the shortage was 140,500. So we 
gained only 1,800 classrooms during the year, a mere 1.3 percent of 
the national deficit. 

In the President’s state of the Union message this year it was recom- 
mended that education should be studied by some committee, like the 
Committee on Recent Social Trends which was appointed in 1931 by 
President Hoover. This committee would come up with some national 

oals. 
: I took the trouble to find out what that Commission, established 
28 years ago, had recommended. I found that it termed as “indis- 
pensable” to progress a— 


willingness and determination to undertake important integral changes in the 
reorganization of social life, including the economic and the political orders, 
rather than the pursuance of a policy of drift. 

It is time to halt that drift, and I believe we can start right now, 
today, at these hearings. I don’t see the need for yet another com- 
mission which could merely conclude that we are still adrift. 

The national goal should be provision of safe, suitable, and ade- 
quate education for every American child. To provide this we need 
tens of thousands of new classrooms and teachers. We need better 


teachers, and we need to keep the many good ones who are teaching 
now. 
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There are several bills before this subcommittee, S. 2, S. 8, S. 631, 
S. 816, S. 863, and S. 877. They will all be introduced into the hearing 
record immediately following these opening remarks. 

I think that in considering these bills we should think not only of 
the cost of these proposed Federal programs, but of the cost of not 
providing adequate, safe, and suitable education. I think we should 
remember that it will cost approximately $5.6 billion to build 140,500 
classrooms needed right now, and that it would cost approximately 
$6 billion annually to double teacher salaries as suggested by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Our first witness is Miss Ruth Stout, of Topeka, Kans., president 
of the National Education Association. 

I know that from your own experience as a classroom teacher and 
as president of a great educational association, Miss Stout, you will be 
able to give us sound advice. So please proceed—the members of the 
subcommittee may have some questions as you go along. 

(S.2,S. 8,8. 631, S. 816, S. 863, and S. 877, and departmental reports 
thereon are as follows :) 


[S. 2, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide financial assistance for the er of publie schools by appropriating 
funds to the States to be used for constructing school facilities and for teachers 
salaries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Support Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to unprecedented levels and which have increased expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries, there is still a serious shortage of classrooms and of qualified teachers 
which requires immediate action on the part of the Federal Government. The 
financial resources available to many communities are inadequate to support 
construction programs sufficient to eliminate classroom shortages, and practically 
all communities face the problem of providing compensation to teachers com- 
mensurate with the salaries received by persons with comparable education, 
experience, and responsibilities. These inadequacies are seriously restricting 
the quality of the educational program of the Nation. 

The Congress strongly affirms that the control of the personnel, program of 
instruction, formulation of policy, and the administration of the Nation’s public 
elementary and secondary schools resides in the States and local communities. 
The Congress also affirms that a major portion of the responsibility for financing 
the costs of these schools resides in the States and local communities. 

However, the Congress recognizes that without sufficient financial resources at 
their disposal to provide necessary educational facilities and to employ com- 
petent teaching personnel, the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed 
by State and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of privation. 
Without the means to pay for alternatives, school boards have no freedom of 
choice. 

In order to provide State and local school boards with actual, as well as 
nominal control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately 
sharing in their financial support. The purpose of this Act, therefore, is to 
provide Federal financial support to help meet both the immediate and continuing 
problems of financing adequate school facilities and teachers’ salaries and thereby 
to strengthen the schools of the Nation. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and for succeeding fiscal years, amounts equal to the 
product of the estimated number of the school-age population of all the States 
as of such year and the following amounts: For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1959, $25; for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, $50; for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, $75; and for each fiscal year thereafter, $100. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State, 
from the total amount appropriated for such year pursuant to section 3, an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such total as such State’s estimated 
school-age population bears to the total estimated school-age population of all 
such States, subject to such adjustments, if any, as result from the application 
of section 8. 

(b) The State education agency of each State which desires to receive an 
allotment under the provisions of this Act shall specify annually to the Com- 
missioner the proportion of its State’s allotment that will be expended for each 
of the two purposes: (1) school construction and (2) teachers’ salaries. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PORTION 


Sec. 5. The State education agency of each State which desires to use a por- 
tion of its allotment under this Act for the construction of school facilities shall 
certify to the Commissioner that such funds allocated within the State for this 
purpose will be— 

(1) expended solely for the construction of school facilities in school 
districts in accordance with this Act; and 

(2) so distributed that priority is given to school districts which have 
the greatest need for additional school facilities and which in terms of the 
economic resources available to them are least able to finance the cost of 
needed school facilities. 





TEACHERS’ SALARY PORTION 


Sec. 6. The State education agency of each State which desires to use a por- 
tion of its allotment under this Act for teachers’ salaries shall certify to the 
Commissioner’ that such funds allocated within the State for this purpose 
will be— 

(1) distributed among its school districts to be used solely for teachers’ 
salaries ; and 

(2) so distributed that each school district in the State will receive at 

least three-fourths of the amount which bears the same ratio to the total 

portion of the State's allotment specified for teachers’ salaries under sec- 

tion 4(b) as the number of teachers in each school district bears to the 

number of teachers of all the school districts in the State. 


VERIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 7. The State education agency shall verify annually to the Commissioner 
that funds received under this Act were distributed and expended in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act. 

















MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS 


Sec. 8. (a) The amount allotted to any State under section 4 for any year 
shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort index 
for such year is less than the national school effort index for such year, with 
the exception that during the first three years that allotments are made this 
provision shall.not be applicable. The total of such reductions shall be reallotted 
among the remaining States by proportionately increasing the amounts allotted 
to them under section 4 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the revenue for schools per public-school 
child for the State by (B) the personal income per child of school age for 
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the State; except that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be 
equal to the national school effort index in the case of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, Wake Island, American Samoa, and the District 
of Columbia ; and 

(2) the “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the revenue for schools per public-school child 
for the total States of the Union by (B) the personal income per child of 
school age for the total States of the Union. 

(c) (1) The revenue for schools per public-school child for any State for pur- 
poses of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total current revenue receipts derived 
from State and local sources in the State for support of elementary and second- 
ary education, as determined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the 
most recent school year for which satisfactory data for the several States are 
available to him, by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance in 
public elementary and secondary schools in such State, as determined by the 
Commissioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The revenue for schools per public-school child for the total States of the 
Union for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total current revenues 
receipts derived from State and local sources for support of elementary and 
secondary education in the total States of the Union, as determined by the 
Commissioner for the same school year as is used under paragraph (1), by 
(B) the number of children in average daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the total States of the Union, determined 
as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the several States and for the total 
States of the Union shall for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the 
Commissioner on the basis of the personal income per child of school age for 
the most recent year for which satisfactory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Seo. 9. (a) The State education agency shall give adequate assurance to the 
Commissioner that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or sub- 
contractors in the performance of work on school construction financed in whole 
or in part under this act will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Davis-Bacon Act, 
as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) With respect to the labor standards specified in subsection (a) of this 
section, the Secretary of Labor shall act in accordance with Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary 
for the administration of this Act. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 11. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 


over policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, or the 
administration of any school or school system. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 12. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, Wake Island, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State education agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, an 
Officer or agency designated by the Governor or by State law. 
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(d) The term “school district” means any public-school administrative unit in 
a city, county, township, school district, or other political subdivision in a State 
that is under the direction of a board of education or other legally constituted 
local school authority having administrative control and direction over tax- 
supported public education. 

(e) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities (in- 
cluding furniture, equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate 
for school purposes) for education which is provided by a school district for ele- 
mentary or secondary education, in the applicable State, at public expense and 
under public supervision and direction; and interests in land (including site, 
grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are constructed. 

(f) The terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities ; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(g) The term “child of school age” means a child who is between the ages of 
five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(h) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, as determined on the 
basis of either the actual or estimated population between such ages for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

(i) The term “teacher” means any member of the instructional staff of a pub- 
lie school district as defined by the education agency of each State. 

(j) The term “teachers’ salaries” means the monetary compensation paid to 
teachers for services rendered in connection with their employment. 


” 


[S. 8, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize an emergency two-year program of Federal financial assistance in 
school construction to the States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Assistance Act 
of 1959”. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education ; 

(2) The term “State” means a State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, the District of Columbia, American Samoa, or the Canal Zone; 

(3) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the Governor or by State law; 

(4) The term “school facilities” means classrooms and related facilities (in- 
cluding initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for 
school purposes), for education which is provided as elementary or secondary 
education, in the applicable State, at public expense and under public supervision 
and direction, except that such term does not include athletic stadiums, or other 
structures or facilities, intended primarily for events, such as athletic exhibitions, 
contests, or games, for which admission is to be charged to the general public, 
or off-site improvement, or structures or facilities designed to be used exclusively 
for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums and gymnasiums; and 

(5) The term “construction” includes the preparation of drawings and specifi- 
eations for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, altering, remodeling, 
improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspection and supervision of 
the construction of school facilities. 
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FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 3. The Congress finds that there is a serious national shortage of public 
elementary and secondary school facilities despite strenuous efforts of the States 
and local communities, which because of limited financial resources have not 
been adequate to provide necessary construction programs to eliminate such 
shortages. 

The Congress, while recognizing that responsibility for providing adequate 
school facilities is primarily that of the several States and their communities, 
finds that the national interest in our public school system requires that the 
Federal Government assist State and local governments, consistent with their 
respective responsibilities, in meeting school construction needs at least in the 
current emergency. It is the purpose of this Act to provide such emergency 
assistance to the States, so that this critical problem of inadequate school 
facilities may be attacked immediately in the light of current and anticipated 
school shortages, by authorizing grants to the States to be disbursed on order 
of the State educational agencies. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the next succeeding fiscal year, such amounts, not to 
exceed $1,000,000,000 in either fiscal year, as may be necessary for making pay- 
ments to the States under this Act for the construction of school facilities. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to 
section 4, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age population of the 
State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the States. As used in 
this section, the term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, as determined 
on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by the Secretary of Commerce. 


QUALIFICATION BY STATES 


Sec. 6. In order to qualify for receiving funds authorized in this Act a State 
shall by appropriate State action— 

(1) accept the provisions of this Act and provide for the administration 
of funds to be received ; 

(2) provide that the State treasurer or corresponding official in the State 
shall receive the funds paid to the State under this Act and shall be required 
to submit to the Commissioner, on or before the 1st day of November of each 
year, for transmission to Congress, a detailed statement of the amount so 
received for the preceding fiscal year and its disbursement; 

(3) provide that its State educational agency shall represent the State in 
the administration of funds received ; 

(4) provide for an annual audit, and for the submission of a copy thereof 
to the Commissioner, of the expenditure of funds received under this Act, 
and for a system of reports from local school jurisdictions and other educa- 
tional agencies to the State educational agency ; 

(5) provide assurance satisfactory to the Commissioner that during each 
fiseal year in which funds are provided under this Act an amount of State 
or local funds, or both, at least equal to the funds provided under this Act 
will be spent for the same purposes for which funds are provided under this 
Act, and that such amount of State or local funds, or both, will be in excess 
of the average amount of State and local funds spent (including commit- 
ments made) for the construction of school facilities in such State during 
the three fiscal years preceding the first fiscal year in which funds are made 
available under this Act; 

(6) provide that its State educational agency will make reports to the 
Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as is reason- 
ably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this 
Act; and 

(7) transmit through its State educational agency to the Commissioner 
notice of acceptance and certified copies of the legislative enactments and 
the administrative regulations that may be issued by the State educational 
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agency in connection with such funds, and any amendment of such enact- 
ments and revisions of regulations shall in like manner be transmitted to 


the Commissioner. 
PAYMENT OF FUNDS 


Sro. 7. The Commissioner shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
each fiscal year the amount allotted under section 5 to be paid to each State 
that has qualified under section 6, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
through the fiscal service of the Treasury Department and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, pay to the treasurer or correspond- 
ing official of such State the amount certified for such fiscal year in four equal 
installments, as soon after the first day of each quarter as may be feasible, be- 
ginning with the first quarter of the fiscal year for which appropriations author- 
ized in this Act are available. Such treasurer or corresponding official shall 
pay out such funds only on the requisition of the State educational agency. 


APPEAL 


Sec. 8. In the event a State educational agency is dissatisfied with any action 
by the Commissioner taken with respect to such State pursuant to this Act, or 
with his failure to take any action with respect to such State pursuant to this 
Act, such agency may appeal to the Commissioner to change the action he has 
taken or to take the action he has failed to take, and to present to him in 
support of such appeal such statement and other evidence as such agency may 
deem appropriate. If the action taken by the Commissioner on such appeal is 
not satisfactory to such agency, or if he fails to act thereon within ninety days 
after he receives such appeal, such agency shall have the right to appeal to the 
United States district court for any district in which any part of such State is 
located. The court shall receive in evidence a copy of the statements and other 
evidence presented by such agency to the Commissioner, and such further evi- 
dence as the court in its discretion deems proper; and shall have jurisdiction 
to enter such judgments as the facts and the law may require. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary for administra- 
tion of this Act. 

DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 10. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 11. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system. 


{S. 631, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize assistance to States for the financial support of public elementary 
and secondary schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Assistance Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES OF ACT 


Seo. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, financial resources available for the financing of 
public elementary and secondary schools are not adequate. 
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While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for providing funds for 
public elementary and secondary schools lies primarily with the States and 
local communities, the national interest requires that the Federal Government 
assist State and local governments in improving the performance of those schools. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1959, $500,000,000 and for succeeding fiscal years such amounts as 
Congress shall determine. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall allot for each fiscal year to each State from 
the total amount appropriated for such year pursuant to section 3, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total appropriation as such State’s school-age 
population bears to the total school-age population of all the States. 

(b) Upon certification of the allotment for each State by the Commissioner 
to the Secretary of the Treasury not later than the first day of the fiscal year 
for which the allotment is made, the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to each 
State one-fourth of its allotment on or before the following July 31, one-fourth 
on or before the following October 31, one-fourth on or before the following 
January 31, and one-fourth on or before the following April 30 of that fiscal year. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH FEDERAL FUNDS MAY BE EXPENDED 


Sec. 5. Upon receipt by the State, funds allocated under this Act shall there- 
after be deemed to be State funds, and each State educational agency shall add 
the funds received under this Act to State funds appropriated for public ele 
mentary or secondary schools to be distributed under State law to local educa- 
tional agencies in the State. 


MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 


Sec. 6. (a) The amount allotted to any State under section 4 for any year 
shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort 
index for such year is less than the national school effort index for such year, 
with the exception that during the first three years that allotments are made 
this provision shall not be applicable. The total of such reductions shall be re- 
allotted among the remaining States by proportionately increasing the amounts 
allotted to them under section 4 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the revenue for schools per public-school 
child for the State by (B) the personal income per child of school age for 
the States; except that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be 
equal to the national school effort index in the case of Hawaii, Puero Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, Wake Island, American Samoa, and the District 
of Columbia. 

(2) the “National school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the revenue for schools per public-school child for 
the total States of the Union by (B) the personal income per child of school 
age for the total States of the Union. 

(c) (1) The revenue for schools per public-school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total current revenue receipts derived 
from State and local sources in the State for support of elementary and secondary 
education, as determined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most 
recent school year for which satisfactory data for the several States are available 
to him, by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The revenue for schools per public-school child for the total States 
of the Union for purposes of determining the national school effort index for 
any fiscal year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total current 
revenue receipts derived from State and local sources for support of elementary 
and secondary education in the total States of the Union, as determined by the 
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Commissioner for the same school year as is used under paragraph (1) by 
(B) the number of children in average daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the total States of the Union, determined 
as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the several States and for the total 
States of the Union shall, for the purposes of subsection (b), be determined by 
the Commissioner on the basis of the personal income per child of school age 
for the most recent year for which satisfactory data are available from the 
Department of Commerce. 

REPORTING 


Sec. 7. Each State educational agency receiving and distributing funds under 
this Act shall make a complete report to the Commissioner on how the Federal 
funds have been distributed not later than the October 31 following the close 
of each fiscal year. Not later than the January 1 following the close of each 
fiscal year the Commissioner shall submit all such State reports to the Con- 
gress, together with his recommendations for the next fiscal year. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 8. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system. The State educational agency shall administer the Act directly 
under the provisions of the Act itself, and the Congress shall make any needed 
changes in the Act from time to time on the basis of the State reports, the 
recommendations of the Commissioner, and on its own initiative. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, Wake Island, the District of Columbia, and American Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, 
an officer or agency designated by the Governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, 
or political subdivision in a State; and includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains public schools. 

(e) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school- 
age population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner 
on the basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 





[S. 816, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide financial assistance to the States for educational ep) nt by returning 
to the States a portion of the Federal income taxes collected therein 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Educational Financial Assistance 
Act of 1959.” 


STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that the Nation’s most 
precious resource is it young people. The full development of their potential 
skills, the maximum utilization of their talents, and the preservation of their 
God-given right to equal opportunity with their fellows to realize their capa- 
bilities are of paramount importance to the Nation. The attainment of these 
objectives is primarily the responsibility of the public school system. Education 
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has traditionally been, and should remain, in the hands of the State and local 
governments. This is a cardinal tenet of the American creed. 

(b) The Congress further finds that rapidly increasing costs of education, 
eoupled with dynamic expansion of the school-age population, have placed 
financial burdens upon the State and local governments beyond the capacity 
of their traditional tax resources to bear. 

(c) It is the purpose of the Congress, in enacting this Act, to make use of 
the internal revenue machinery of the Federal Government to collect and 
return to the States for educational purposes, a part of the Federal individual 
and corporate income taxes paid by their residents. It is further declared to 
be the purpose of the Congress that no vestige of Federal control shall attach 
to funds so returned, except the requirements that they be used for educational 
purposes. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For purposes of this Act— 
(a) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
(b) The term “income taxes” means— 
(1) the taxes on the income of corporations imposed by chapters 1 and 6 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
(2) the tax on the income of individuals imposed by chapter 1 of such 
Code; 
(3) the withholding tax on the income of nonresident aliens and foreign 
corporations imposed by subchapter A of chapter 3 of such Code; and 
(4) the witholding tax on the wages of individuals imposed by chapter 
24 of such Code. 


(c) The term “State” means a State, the Territory of Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia. 

(d) The term “State educational agency” means, with respect to each State, 
the State board of education or other agency or officer primarily responsible for 
State supervision of elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an Officer or agency designated by the Governor or by State 
law. 

(e) The term “school-age population” means, with respect to each State, that 
part of the population of such State which is between the ages of five and seven- 
teen years, both inclusive, as determined by the Commissioner on the basis of 
data furnished by the Department of Commerce for the most recent year for 


which satisfactory data with respect to the population of all States between such 
uges are available. 


PAYMENTS TO THE STATES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


Sec. 4. (a) Subject to the provisions of section 6(a), the Commissioner shall, 
on or before December 1, 1959, and on or before December 1 of each succeeding 
year, pay to each State the amount to which such State is entitled under subsec- 
tion (b) to be used in the State exclusively for educational purposes. 

(b) The payment to which each State is entitled under this section is— 

(1) in the case of the payment due on or before December 1, 1959, an 
amount which bears the same ratio of 144 per centum of the income taxes 
collected in the States during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, as the 
school-age population of all the States; 

(2) in the case of the payment due on or before December 1, 1960, an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 1% per centum of the income taxes 
collected in the States during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, as the 
school-age population of such State bears to the school-age population of 
all the States; and 

(3) in the case of the payment due on or before December 1, 1961, and on 
or before December 1 of each succeeding year, an amount which bears the 
same ratio to 5 per centum of the income taxes collected in the States during 
the preceding fiscal year, as the school-age population of such State bears to 
the school-age population of all the States. 

In the event that the total amount appropriated for payments under this section 
for any fiscal year is less than the total amount authorized to be appropriated for 


such fiscal year under section 7, the payment to each State for such fiscal year 
shall be proportionately reduced. 
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COMPUTATION OF INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal revenue officer for each internal revenue district 
shall report to the Commissioner, in such manner and at such times as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, such information as is necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to make payments under section 4. 

(b) For purposes of this Act, the amount of income taxes collected in a State 
during any fiscal year is an amount equal to— 

(1) the total amount of income taxes collected in the internal revenue 
district or districts in such State during such fiscal year, less 

(2) the total amount of credits, refunds, and abatements allowed or paid in 
such internal revenue district or districts during such fiscal year with 
respect to overpayments of income taxes. 


CERTIFICATIONS AND REPORTS BY THE STATES 


Sec. 6. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions of section 4(a), the Commissioner 
shall pay to each State for any fiscal year only that portion of the amount to 
which such State is entitled under section 4(b) as the State educational agency of 
such State certifies will be used in the State during the fiscal year and succeeding 
fiscal years exclusively for educational purposes. 

(b) The State educational agency of each State shall, on or before Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, and on or before September 1 of each succeeding year, report to the 
Commissioner— , 

(1) the amount of the yayments received by the State under this Act 
for the preceding fiscal year, and for all prior fiscal years, which were used 
in the State during the preceding fiscal year exclusively for educational 
purposes, and 

(2) the amount of the payments received by the State under this Act 
for the preceding fiscal year, and for all prior fiscal years, which, at the 
close of the preceding fiscal year, have not been expended. 

(c) Each State shall repay to the United States that portion of any payment 
received by it under this Act which remains unexpended at the close of each 
fiscal year, unless the State educational agency of the State certifies to the Con- 
missioner that such portion is being retained, and will be used in such State, 
exclusively for educational purposes. Each State shall repay to the United 
States an amount equal to that portion of any payment received by it under 
this Act which is used for any purpose which is not an educational purpose. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 7. For the purpose of making payments under section 4, there is athor- 
ized to be appropriated— 

(1) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, an amount equal to 1% 
per centum of the income taxes collected in the States during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958; 

(2) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, an amount equal to 3 per 
centum of the income taxes collected in the States during the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959; and 

(3) for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year, an amount equal to 5 per centum of the income taxes collected 
in the States during the preceding fiscal year. 
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{S. 863, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize Federal assistance to the States and local communities in financin 
an expanded program of school construction so as to eliminate the national shortage o 
classrooms and in providing increased amunts for teachers’ salaries 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Education Assistance Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sustained and vigorous efforts by the 
States and local communities, which have increased current school construction 
to an unprecedented level and which have increased expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries, there is still a serious national shortage of classrooms and of qualified 
teachers requiring emergency action on the part of the Federal Government. 
The limited financial resources available to a number of communities are not 
adequate to support construction programs of sufficient size to eliminate their 
classroom shortages. Other communities, in their efforts to apply their potential 
resources to their needs, are confronted with restrictive debt and tax limits, an 
inability to borrow the necessary funds at reasonable rates and other obstacles. 
Practically all communities face the problem of providing compensation to 
teachers commensurate with the salaries received by persons with comparable 
education, experience, and responsibilities. While the Congress recognizes that 
responsibility for providing adequate school facilities and teachers’ salaries lies 
primarily with the States and local communities, the national interest requires 
that the Federal Government assist State and local governments in solving these 
pressing problems. It is the purpose of this Act to provide, on a temporary 
basis, alternative programs for the solution of these varied problems by authoriz- 
ing (1) payments for school construction to State educational agencies, for assist- 
ance on a grant basis to communities where this type of assistance can be most 
effectively utilized, as determined under priorities established by the States; 
(2) purchase of bonds issued by communities which are capable of financing 
their own school construction but cannot obtain such financing from other sources 
or reasonable terms; (3) credit assistance to State school-financing agencies, 
to provide schools and related facilities in States in which such agencies exist or 


may be created; and (4) payments to State educational agencies to be used for 
teachers’ salaries. 


TITLD I—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 


Sno. 101. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the four succeeding fiscal years, such amounts, not 
to exceed $400,000,000 in any fiscal year, as may be necessary for making pay- 
ments to State educational agencies under this title. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. (a) The allotment of any State for the purposes of this title shall be 
the sum of the amount allotted to it under subsection (b) and the amount allotted 
to it under subsection (c), with any adjustment in such sum which results 
from the application of section 103. 

(b) One-half of the funds appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to section 
101 shall be alloted among the States as follows: The Commissioner shall allot 
to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to the funds being allotted 
by this subsection as the school-age population of the State bears to the total 
of the school-age populations of all the States. 

(c)(1) The remaining one-half of the funds appropriated for any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 101 shall be allotted among the States as follows: The 
Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the funds being allotted by this subsection as the product of 

(A) the school-age population of the State, and 
(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under paragraph (2) ), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(2) The “allotment ratio’ for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of 
(A) 555 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of 
school age for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental 
United States, except that the allotment ratio for Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia shall be .50 and for Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be .75. The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the 
Commissioner as soon as possible after enactment of this Act, and again between 
July 1 and September 30 of the year 1961, on the basis of the average of the 
incomes per child of school age for the States and for the continental United 
States for the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Commerce. The first such promulgation 
shall be conclusive for each of the three fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1962, and the second shall be conclusive for 
each of the two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1962, and ending 
June 30, 1964. 

(3) For the purposes of this title— 

(A) The term “child of school age’ means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(B) The term “continental United States’ includes Alaska but not the 
District of Columbia. 

(C) The term “income per child of school age’’ for any State or for the 
continental United States means the total personal income for the State and 
the continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children 
of school age (in the State and continental United States, respectively). 

(d) A State’s allotment under this title shall remain available for reservation 
of funds pursuant to section 105(b) for projects in such State until the end 
of the second fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is made. 





MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 103. (a) The sum of the amounts allotted to any State under section 
102 for any year shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State 
school effort index for such year is less than the national school effort index for 
such year. The total of such reductions shall be reallotted among the remaining 
States by proportionately increasing the sum of the amounts allotted to them 
under section 102 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per public 
school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; except 
that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national 
school effort index in the case of (i) Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia, and (ii) any State 
for which the school expenditures per public school child are not less than 
the school expenditures per public school child for the continental United 
States ; 

(2) the “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public school child 
for the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school 
age for the continental United States. 
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(c)(1) The school expenditures per public school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the’ quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and 
subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education, not including any 
expenditures made with respect to any school while such school is closed for 
any period, other than regular vacation periods, during the normal school year, 
made from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in 
the State, as determined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most 
recent school year for which satisfactory data for the several States are available 
to him, by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance in public 
elementary and secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the con- 
tinental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same school 
year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary schools in 
the continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 104. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this title shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State plan 
which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
title will be expended solely for the school facilities construction projects 
approved by the State educational agency ; 

(3) set forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance under this title which will assure that first priority 
will be given to local educational agencies which, upon making an effort 
commensurate with their economic resources, are unable, solely because of 
lack of such resources, to finance from the resources available to them the 
full cost of needed school facilities; the priority principles set forth in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph shall take into account (A) the financial re- 
sources of the several local educational agencies in the State, (B) the efforts 
which have been and are being made to meet their needs for school facili- 
ties out of State and local funds, and (C) the urgency of their needs for 
school facilities, determined according to conditions of overcrowding or 
lack of facilities, and the extent to which unsafe and obsolete facilities are 
in use; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for 
Federal funds paid to the State under this title; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to each local educational agency within the State which applies for 
approval of a construction project under this title; 

(6) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for plan- 
ning and constructing school facilities ; and 

(7) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as may 
be reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this title. 

In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility 
for the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may 
modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section to 
the extent he deems such action appropriate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. 
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(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first afford- 
ing to the State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing. Hearings hereunder shall be subject to the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or 
(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 
he shall make no further reservations under section 105(b) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project directly affected by such failure, 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment 
of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. After no- 
tice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend 
further reservations of funds under section 105(b) for projects in the State, 
pending the making of findings under this subsection. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 105. (a) Payments under this title shall be made to those State educa- 
tional agencies which administer plans approved under section 104 and which 
furnish statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each 
such statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects approved by the State 
educational agency under the plan, (2) set forth the estimated cost of each such 
project, (3) set forth the amount of the Federal-State grant proposed to be made 
by the State educational agency with respect thereto, and (4) include a certifi- 
eation that State funds to cover the State share of such Federal-State grant will 
be available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 106, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project in- 
cluded in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency 
for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this title. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved 
to the State educational agency upon certification by the State educational agen- 
ey that the financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the project 
has been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of 
constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) In lieu of certification by a State educational agency pursuant to clause 
(4) of subsection (a) with respect to a project, the Commissioner may accept 
certification by such agency that an amount equivalent to the State share of the 
payment with respect to such project has been arranged through provision for 
State payments toward the debt service on the loan (if any) to help finance part 
of the construction of such project, provision for waiver of payments due the 
State or any agency thereof with respect to such project, or other provision which, 
in the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is estimated to be) equivalent to such 
State share. 

(d) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amount a8 may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined 
by agreement of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district court 
for the district in which such project is located). 


MATCHING BY STATES 


Sec. 106. (a) The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under 
section 105 with respect to any project only if the amount to be reserved under 
the commitment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid under other commitments 
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previously issued under this title to the same State educational agency, does not 
exceed one-half of the sum of (1) The Federal-State grant toward the cost of 
constructing such project and (2) the total of the Federal-State grants toward 
the cost of constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been 
issued. Until actual construction costs are available, cost determinations under 
this section shall be made on the basis of the estimates furnished under section 
105(a) and revised estimates furnished in compliance with section 104(a) (7). 

(b) For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The “Federal-State grant” for any project means the total of the 
Federal and State funds (including the equivalent thereof as provided in 
section 105(c)) paid or to be paid under the State plan toward the cost of 
construction of such project. 

(2) The “State share” of a Federal-State grant with respect to any proj- 
ect is the difference between such grant and the amount paid to the State 
with respect to such project under this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this title, the Commissioner 
may, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, and during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, issue or modify under section 105 a commitment of funds from 
a State’s allotment for each such year if the amounts to be reserved under the 
commitment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid under the commitments pre- 
viously issued under this title to the same State educational agency, does not ex- 
ceed one half of the sum of (1) the cost of constructing such project and (2) the 
total cost of constructing the projects for which such other commitments have 
been issued, and if the State educational agency certifies that the remainder of 
the cost of constructing the project in question will be paid from funds other than 
funds paid by the Commissioner under the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public 
Law 815, Eighty-first Congress), as amended. The cost determinations under this 
paragraph shall be made on the same basis as is provided in subsection (a). 

(d) In the case of any project to which subsection (c) is applicable— 

(1) the amount paid or to be paid under this title with respect to sucn 
project and the amount of any other payments toward the cost of construct- 
ing such project shall be disregarded for purposes of determining under sub- 
section (a) the amount of the commitment for any project which may be 
reserved during any fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1961: 

(2) the statement required by section 105(a)(3) shall be a statement 
of the amount of the reservation of funds requested with respect to such 
propect instead of the amount of the “Federal-State grant” ; 

(3) instead of the certification required under section 105(a)(4), the 
State shall certify that funds from State or local sources, or both, equal to 
the non-Federal share of the cost of construction will be available; and 

(4) the requirement in section 104(a)(3) for standards and procedures 
assuring highest priority to certain local educational agencies shall be deemed 
met if such priority is assured subject to the matching requirements of 
this section. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 107. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s final action 
under this title, such State may within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file in the United States district court for the district in which the capital 
of the State is located, a petition to review such action. The petition for review 
shall (1) contain a concise statement of the facts upon which the appeal is based 
and (2) designate that part of the Commissioner’s decision sought to be reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the petition for review shall be given by the 
clerk of the court by mailing a copy of the petition to the Commissioner. 

(c) No costs or docket fees shall be charged or imposed with respect to any 
judicial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken under this Act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review the Commissioner shall, within 
twenty days thereafter, certify and file in the court the record on review, con- 
sisting of the complete transcript of the proceedings before the Commissioner. 
No party to such review shall be required, by rule of court or otherwise, to print 
the contents of such record filed in the court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Commissioner shall be heard anew in the 
district court on the record filed, unless the court, for good cause shown, and 
on such terms as may be just, orders that other evidence be received. 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the petition or deny the relief prayed 
for, or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in part, the action of the 
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Commissioner, or may compel action unlawfully withheld. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

LABOR STANDARDS 





Sec. 108. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this title 
to assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, except 
upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will be 
paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-—5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 








TITLE II—FEDERAL PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE; LIMITATIONS 





Sec. 201. (a) In order to assist, as provided in this title, local educational 
agencies to finance the construction of needed school facilities, the Commissioner 
may purchase obligations of such local educational agencies pursuant to appli- 
cations therefor filed under section 203 during the period beginning July 1, 

1959, and ending June 30, 1964. 

(b)(1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the next four fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
and aggregate of $750,000,000, as may be necessary for the purchase of obligations 
as authorized by this title. 

(2) The sums appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1), and any funds avail- 
able in the revolving fund established under section 204, for any fiscal year 
shall be allocated by the Commissioner to the States on the basis of the school- 
age population. The amount allocated to each State for a fiscal year shall bear 
the same ratio to the total of the sums so appropriated and available for such 
year as the school-age population of such State bears to the school-age population 

‘ of all the States. 

(3) The total of the obligations of local educational agencies in a State pur- 
chased by the Commissioner pursuant to applications filed under section 203 
during any fiscal year may not exceed the allocation to such State under this 
section for such year. The sums allocated pursuant to paragraph (2) for any 
fiscal year shall remain available for ninety days after the close of such year 
for purchases by the Commissioner pursuant to applications filed under section 
203 during such year. 






























TERMS OF OBLIGATIONS 





Sec. 202. (a) Obligations purchased under this title may be either general 
or special obligations of a local educational agency, shall be purchased at par 
or face value, shall include such provisions as may be agreed upon by the State 
educational agency and the Commissioner, shall be repaid within a period of 
thirty years or less, and shall bear interest at a rate equal to the annual rate 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall specify as applicable to the calendar 
quarter during which the application for purchase of such obligations is filed 
under section 203, plus one-half of 1 per centum. 

(b) The annual rate applicable to each calendar quarter shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury by estimating the average yield to maturity, 
on the basis of daily closing market bid quotations or prices during the month 
preceding such ealendar quarter, on all outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States having maturity date of fifteen or more years from the first 
day of such month, and by adjusting such estimated average yield to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum. 


CONDITIONS TO PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 203. Obligations of a local educational agency may be purchased under 
this title only upon application by the State educational agency to the Com- 
missioner stating the amount of the obligations which the Commissioner is 
being requested to purchase and certifying that— 
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(a) such local educational agency is, as evidenced by a public offering 
of such obligations, unable to obtain the funds necessary to finance the 
cost of construction of the school facilities involved from other sources 
upon reasonable terms and at the interest rate applicable to obligations 
purchased under this title; 

(b) there is an opinion by a licensed attorney-at-law, a copy of which 
shall be submitted with the application, that such obligations have been 
legally authorized and are binding on such local educational agency ; 

(c) the school facilities to be constructed with the proceeds from the 
sale of the obligations are needed for current or reasonably anticipated 
enrollments, are consistent with any applicable State redistricting plans 
or policies, and will be undertaken in compliance with applicable State 
laws and standards; 

(d) such local educational agency is entitled to priority over other local 
educational agencies in the State with pending requests for purchase of their 
obligations under this title (with respect to which obligations the require- 
ments of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) are met); 

and including such additional information as may be necessary to make a 
reasonable showing that the local educational agency issuing the obligations is 
financially able to pay them as they become due. The priority under paragraph 
(d) of a local educational agency in any State shall be determined by the State 
educational agency in accordance with standards and procedures, established by 
the State and approved by the Commissioner, which are designed to assure 
reasonable opportunity for local educational agencies to request purchase of 
their obligations under this title and which take into account (1) relative finan- 
cial resources, (2) relative urgency of need for school facilities, determined 
according to conditions of overcrowding or lack of facilities, or use of unhealthful 
or hazardous facilities, and (3) relative difficulty in marketing obligations at 
reasonable rates of interest. In the case of any State in which a State agency 
has exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of school 
facilities, the provisions of paragraph (d) shall be inapplicable. 


REVOLVING FUND 


Sec. 204. Payments of principal and interest by local educational agencies 
on obligations purchased by the Commissioner under this title, and the proceeds 
from the sale or exchange of any such obligations, during the period beginning 
July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1964, shall be placed in a revolving fund which 
shall be available during such period for allocation as provided in section 201. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 205. (a) The Commissioner, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, may— 

(1) sell or exchange at public or private sale, upon such terms and at such 
prices as he may fix, any obligations purchased by him under this title; and 

(2) subject to the specific limitations in this title and where necessary 
to protect the financial interest of the United States, consent to the modi- 
fication of any term of any obligation purchased or otherwise acquired by 
him, or any agreement entered into by him, under this title. 

Financial transactions of the Commissioner pursuant to this title, and 
vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection with such financial transac- 
tions, shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; except 
that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the General Accounting 
Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General may by 
regulation prescribe. 


TITLE IlII—FEDERAL CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO STATE SCHOOL- 
FINANCING AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZATION TO ENTER INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 301. The Commissioner is authorized, as provided in this title, to enter 
into agreements, on behalf of the United States, with State school-financing 
agencies for making advances to reserve funds established by such agencies to 
help assure payment of obligations issued to finance the construction of school 
facilities for use by local educational agencies. 
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BASIC CONDITIONS TO ENTERING INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 302. The Commissioner shall enter into an agreement with the State 
school-financing agency of any State only if— 

(a) such agency is empowered to enter into an agreement with the Com- 
missioner under this title and otherwise comply with the provisions of this 
title ; and 

(b) in States where the State school-financing agency is not the State 
educational agency, the Governor of such State certifies to the Commis- 
sioner that methods for securing effective coordination between the two 
agencies have been provided. 


ESTABLISHMENTS OF RESERVE FUNDS 


Sec. 308. (a) An agreement pursuant to this title shall provide that the State 
school-financing agency shall establish and thereafter maintain a basic reserve 
fund and a supplemental reserve fund with respect to each issue of obligations, 
which funds, so long as any such obligations remain outstanding, shall be held 
in trust for and irrevocably pledged to the payment and retirement of such 
obligations and for payments as provided in section 308. 

(b) Where so provided in the agreement at the request of the State school- 
financing agency, such basic reserve fund, or such fund and such supplemental 
reserve fund, may be established with respect to two or more issues of obliga- 
tions ; and in such case such issue shall, to the extent provided in the agreement, 
be regarded as a single issue of obligations. 


STATE ADVANCES TO BASIC RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 304. Such agreement shall provide for establishment of the basic reserve 
fund with respect to an issue of obligations on or before the date of delivery of any 
such obligations to the purchasers thereof, and for deposit by the State therein, 
upon establishment of such fund, of an amount equal to one-half of the maximum 
annual debt service on such obligations. The amounts so advanced, plus any 
amounts subsequently advanced by the State thereto, together with any interest 
thereon or increments thereof accrued, shall be known as the “State account”. 


FEDERAL ADVANCES TO BASIC RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 305. (a) In the case of any State school-financing agency which has 
entered into an agreement as provided in this title with respect to an issue of 
obligations, the Commissioner shall advance to such State school-financing agency 
for deposit in the basic reserve fund for such issue an amount equal to one-half 
of the maximum annual debt service on such obligations. Such advance shall 
be made on or before the date of delivery of any such obligations to the pur- 
chasers thereof. The advance so made, plus subsequent advances by the Com- 
missioner, together with interst thereon or increments thereof accrued, shall 
be known as the “Federal account’’. 

(b) If any funds are withdrawn in any year (other than the year in which 
occurs the latest maturity date of the obligations) from the Federal account in 
a basie reserve fund pursuant to an agreement under this title, the Commissioner, 
subject to the limitations contained in section 312, shall make an additional ad- 
vance to such account in an amount equal to that withdrawn. 

(c) The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment of 
all advances contracted to be made to the Federal account in a basic reserve 
fund pursuant to this title. 

(d) Advances by the Commissioner to the Federal account in a basic reserve 
fund, together with any other sums in such account, shall be invested, as pro- 
vided in the agreement— 

(1) in interest-bearing securities of the United States or securities guar- 
anteed as to both principal and interest by the United States; or 

(2) in bonds or other obligations which are lawful investments for fiduci- 
ary, trust, and public funds of the United States. 


PAYMENT TO SUPPLEMENTAL RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 306. An agreement pursuant to this title shall provide for payment into 
the supplemental reserve fund established with respect to an issue of obliga- 
tions of all sums collected for such purpose pursuant to section 309(d) (2). 
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USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL AND BASIC RESERVE FUNDS 


Seo. 307. The agreement pursuant to this title shall provide that if, after 
payment of the other expenses specified in section 309(d)(3) with respect to 
any school facilities, the payments for the use of such facilities and other funds 
available for the purpose for any year are insufficient to meet the annual debt 
service for such year on any issue of obligations— 

(a) the State school-financing agency shall use the sums, if any, in the 
supplemental reserve fund established for such issue for meeting such debt 
service ; 

(b) if such sums are insufficient for this purpose, such agency shall use 
the sums available in the basic reserve fund established for such issue; 

(c) withdrawals from the basic reserve fund for this purpose shall be 
equally divided between the State account and the Federal account in the 
fund, to the extent the balance in the State account is adequate therefor; 
and 

(d) if such balance is not adequate, the amount of any remaining deficiency 
shall be withdrawn from the Federal account to the extent of any balance 
therein, except that the total of the withdrawals from such account with 
respect to such debt service may not exceed one-half of such debt service. 


REPAYMENTS OF ADVANCES 


Sec. 308. (a) An agreement under this title with respect to any issue of obliga- 
tions shall provide that if, at the end of any year, the aggregate of the sums in 
the basic and supplemental reserve funds, including interest or other increments 
from the investment thereof, exceeds two times the maximum annual debt service 
on such issue for any of the ensuing years, the State school-financing agency shall 
pay to the Commissioner, first (and until all advances made by the Commissioner, 
subsequent to the original advance made by him, together with interest or other 
increment received from the investment of such advances, have been repaid), 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount of such excess as the sum 
of such subsequent advances bears to the sum of such advances plus the sum of 
any payments made by the State to the State account in the basic reserve fund in 
addition to the original amount of such State account; and second (and until all 
advances made by the Commissioner, together with interest or other increment 
received from the investment of such advances, have been repaid), an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount of such excess as the sum of all ad- 
vances made by the Commissioner bears to such sum plus the sum of all payments 
made to the State account. 

(b) Whenever any portion of an excess is repaid to the Commissioner under 
subsection (a), the remainder, if any, of such excess shall be paid to the State 
or left in the basic or supplemental reserve, or shall be disposed of in such other 
manner as may be provided, at the request of the State school-financing agency, 
by or pursuant to the agreement. 

(c) Amounts paid to the Commissioner under subsection (a) shall be used to 
redeem any outstanding obligations of the Commissioner issued pursuant to 


section 312 and any excess shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States. as miscellaneous receipts. 


ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT 


Sec. 309. In addition to the foregoing provisions and such other provisions as 
may be necessary to protect the financial interest of the United States, each 
agreement entered into by the Commissioner with respect to any one or more 
issues of obligations of a State school-financing agency shall provide— 

{a) that (1) all such obligations in any issue shall mature in not more 
than thirty-two years from the earliest date of any of such obligations in such 
issue and the first payment of principal shall become due not later than the 
end of the third year following such earliest date, and (2) the proceeds of 
the sale of such obligations shall be used to finance the cost (including inter- 
est prior to, during, and for such period not exceeding one year after com- 
pletion of construction as may be provided in the agreement, and other nec- 
essary carrying charges) of construction of school facilities by the State 
school-financing agency or the local educational agencies, for use by local 
educational agencies requesting such facilities ; 
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(b) that such school facilities shall be limited to those certified by the 
State educational agency to be needed for current or reasonably anticipated 
enrollments and to be consistent with any applicable State redistricting 
plans or policies, and that construction thereof will be in accord with appli- 
eable State laws and standards; 

(ec) that such school facilities, upon completion of construction, shall (1) 
be available for use by the local educational agency for the school district 
in which the school facilities are located, (2) if the State so desires, be con- 
veyed to such local educational agency upon the making of adequate provi- 
sion for repayment of advances made by the Commissioner with respect to 
the issue of obligations and for retirement of such issue or an agreed upon 
portion thereof, as provided in the agreement ; and 

(d) that the payments for the use of such facilities shall be fixed, 
charged, and collected in amounts which will in the aggregate together with 
other sums available for the purpose, provide sufficient funds to pay, 
to the extent payment is not otherwise provided for, (1) the annual debt 
service on the issue of obligations, and (2) in each year until the latest 
maturity date of such issue of obligations, for deposit in the supplemental 
reserve fund, an amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per centum of the original 
principal amount of such issue of obligations, and (3) the cost of the main- 
tenance, repair, replacement, and insurance of such facilities, and adminis- 
trative and other expenses of the State school-financing agency in connection 
with such facilities or the financing thereof. 


AUTHORIZATION 





OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 310. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the next four fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
an aggregate of $150,000,000, as may be necessary to provide the initial Federal 
advances authorized by this title to be made to basic reserve funds. 


PERIOD DURING WHICH OBLIGATIONS ISSUED 


Sec. 311. Federal advances may be made pursuant to this title only with 
respect to obligations issued in the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending 
June 30, 1964. 


OBLIGATIONS ISSUED BY COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 312. (a) To obtain funds for additional advances under section 305(b), 
the Commissioner shall issue notes, debentures, or other obligations for purchase 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. The total amount of such obligations which 
may be outstanding at any one time shall not exceed $10,000,000; and the total 
amount of such obligations issued in any year may not exceed the aggregate 
amount needed for such additional advances for such year. 

(b) Obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section shall be in such 
forms and denominations, have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such obligations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury after taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yields of outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States having comparable maturities. The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to purchase any obligations of the Commissioner issued under 
this section and for such purpose is authorized to use as a public debt transaction 
the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securities may be issued under 
such Act, as amended, are extended to include any purchases of the Commis- 
sioner’s obligations hereunder. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $10,000,000 for payments on the principal amount plus an addi- 
tional amount to pay such interest as may be due, together with repayments 


made by State school-financing agencies hereunder, for payments on obligations 
issued by the Commissioner under this section. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 313. (a) The Commissioner, in addition to other powers conferred by this 
Act, shall have power to agree to modifications of agreements made under this 
title and to pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, title, claim, lien, or 
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demand, however arising or acquired under this title; except that nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to affect the power of the Attorney General in 
the conduct of litigation arising under this Act. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commissioner in making advances pursuant 
to this title, and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection with such 
financial transactions, shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Gov- 
ernment ; except that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the General 
Accounting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General 
may by regulation prescribe. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 314. Any State school-financing agency with which the Commissioner 
has made an agreement under this title, or any holder of obligations with respect 
to which a reserve fund has been established under this title, may bring suit 
against the United States to enforce any duty of the Commissioner under this 
title or any undertaking of the Commissioner under an agreement under this 
title. In any action arising under this title to which the United States is a party, 
the district courts of the United States shall have jurisdicion, without regard 
to the amounts involved. Such action shall be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the judicial district in which the plaintiff, or any of the plain- 
tiffs if there are more than one, resides, or has his principal place of business 
or, if he does not have his principal place of business within any such judicial 
district in the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia. 


TAX EXEMPT STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 315. Obligations of any State school-financing agency, including interest 
thereon, with respect to which advances are made pursuant to this title, and 
income of such agency in connection with the school facilities financed by such 
obligations, shall be exempt from all taxes (other than estate, inheritance, and 
gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United States. 


TITLE IV—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR 
TEACHERWS’ SALARIES 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 401. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, an amount not to exceed $100,000,000, for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1960, an amount not to exceed $150,000,000, for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1961, an amount not to exceed $200,000,000, and for each 
of the fiscal years beginning July 1, 1962, and July 1, 1963, an amount not to 
exceed $250,000,000, as may be necessary for making payments to State educa- 
tion agencies under this title. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 402. (a) The allotment of any State for the purposes of this title shall 
be the sum of the sum of the amount allotted to it under subsection (b) and the 
amount allotted to it under subsection (c), with any adjustment in such sum 
which results from the application of section 403. 

(b) One-half of the funds appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to see- 
tion 401 shall be allotted among the States as follows: The Commissioner shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to the funds being 
allotted by this subsection as the school-age population of the State bears to the 
total of the school-age populations of all the States. 

(c) (1) The remaining one-half of the funds appropriated for any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 401 shall be allotted among the States as follows: The 
Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the funds being allotted by this subsection as the product of— 

(A) the school-age population of the State, and 
(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under paragraph (2)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(2) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 
.55 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school age 
for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental United 
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States, except that the allotment ratio for Hawaii and the District of Columbia 
shall be .50, and for Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be .75. The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commis- 
sioner as soon as possible after enactment of this Act, and again between July 
1 and September 30 of the year 1961, on the basis of the average of the incomes 
per child of school age for the States and for the continental United States for 
the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. The first such promulgation shall be 
conclusive for each of the three fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1959, 
and ending June 30, 1962, and the second shall be conclusive for each of the 
two fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1962, and ending June 30, 
1964. 
(3) For the purposes of this title— 

(A) The term “child of school age” means a member of the population 
between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(B) The term “continental United States” includes Alaska but not the 
District of Columbia. 

(C) The term “income per child of school age” for any State or for the 
continental United States means the total personal income for the State and 
the continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children 
of school age (in the State and continental United States, respectivly). 

(d) A State’s allotment under this title shall remain available for reservation 
of funds pursuant to section 405(b) for payments in such State until the end 
of the second fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is made. 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Sec. 403. (a) The sum of the amounts allotted to any State under section 402 
for any year shall be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State 
schoolteacher effort index for such year is less than the national schoolteacher 
effort index for such year. The total of such reductions shall be reallotted 
among the remaining States by proportionately increasing the sum of the 
amounts allotted to them under section 402 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State schoolteacher effort index” for any State for a fiscal 
year is the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s schoolteacher 
expenditures per public school child by (B) the income per child of school 
age for the State; except that the State schoolteacher effort index shall 
be deemed to be equal to the national school effort index in the case of (i) 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
District of Columbia, and (ii) any State for which the schoolteacher expen- 
ditures per public school child are not less than the schoolteacher expendi- 
tures per public school child for the continental United States; 

(2) the “national schoolteacher effort index” for any fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the schoolteacher expenditures per public 
school child for the continental United States by (B) the income per child 
of school age for the continental United States. 

(c)(1) The schoolteacher expenditures per public school child for any 
State for purposes of determining its State schoolteacher effort index for any 
fiscal year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures 
by the State and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary school- 
teachers’ salaries, not including any expenditures for such salaries in any such 
school for any period, other than regular vacation periods, when such school is 
closed during the normal school year, made from current revenue receipts de- 
rived from State and local sources in the State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year for which satisfactory 
data for the several States are available to him, by (B) the number of children 
in average daily attendance in public elementary and secondary schools in such 
State, as determined by the Commissioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The schoolteacher expenditures per public school child for the contin- 
ental United States for purposes of determining the national schoolteacher effort 
index for any fiscal year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total 
expenditures by the States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and sec- 
ondary schoolteachers’ salaries made from current revenue receipts derived 
from State and local sources in the continental United States, as determined by 
the Commissioner for the same school year as is used under paragraph (1), by 
(B) the number of children in average daily attendance for such year in public 
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elementary and secondary schools in the continental United States, determined 
as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
inerce, 
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STATE PLANS 


2S Va 


Sec. 404. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this title shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State plan 
which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
title will be expended solely for elementary and secondary school teachers’ 
salaries ; 

(3) set forth principles for determining the priority among local educa- 
tional agencies in the States for assistance under this title which will assure 
that first priority will be given to local educational agencies which, upon 
making an effort commensurate with their economic resources, are unable, 
solely because of lack of such resources, to finance from the resources avail- 
able to them necessary and adequate teachers’ salaries; the priority prin- 
ciples set forth in accordance with this paragraph shall take into account 
(A) the financial resources of the several local educational agencies in the 
State, (B) the efforts which have been and are being made to meet their 
needs for teachers’ salaries out of State and local funds, and (C) the urgency 
of their needs for assistance under this title; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the State under this title; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency to each local educational agency within the State which applies for 
assistance under this title; and 

(6) provide that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as may be 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this title. 

Such plan may include special salary supplementation to teachers of science 
and mathematics. In the case of any State in which a State agency has ex- 
clusive responsibility for the payment of teachers’ salaries, the Commissioner 
may modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section 
to the extent he deems such action appropriate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
Hearings hereunder shall be subject to the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that — 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, he shall make no further reservations 
under section 405(b) for payments in the State, and no further payments to 
the local educational agency wherein the failure to comply has occurred, 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, 
if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repay- 
ment of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. 
After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner 
may suspend further reservations of funds under section 405(b) for pay- 
ments in the State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 405. (a) Payments under this title shall be made to those State educa- 
tional agencies which administer plans approved under section 404 and which 
furnish statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each 
such statement shall (1) set forth one or more local educational agencies ap- 
proved for assistance by the State educational agency under the plan, (2) set 
forth the estimated cost of such assistance, (3) set forth the amount of State 
or local funds, or both, that will be used in conjunction with such payments, and 
(4) include a certification that such State or local funds, or both, will be 
available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 406, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment, reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each local educa- 
tional agency included in the statement, the amount requested by the State 
educational agency for the local agency. The Commissioner shall change any 
amount so reserved upon request of the State educational agency and receipt 
of an amended statement from such State agency, but only to the extent the 
change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of this title. The Com- 
missioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State educational agency upon 
certification by the State educational agency that the financing of the remainder 
of the cost of the assistance has been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used 
exclusively to pay teachers’ salaries of the local educational agency for which 
the amount was reserved. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 406. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioners’ final action 
under this title, such State may, within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file in the United States district court for the district in which the capital of 
the State is located, a petition to review such action. The petition for review 
shall (1) contain a concise statement of the facts upon which the appeal is based 
and (2) designate that part of the Commissioner’s decision sought to be reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the petition for review shall be given by the 
clerk of the court by mailing a copy of the petition to the Commissioner. 

(ce) No costs or docket fees shall be charged or imposed with respect to any 
judicial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, taken under this Act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review the Commissioner shall, within 
twenty days thereafter, certify and file in the court the record on review, consist- 
ing of the complete transcript of the proceedings before the Commissioner. No 
party to such review shall be required, by rule of court or otherwise, to print the 
contents of such record filed in the court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Comimssioner shall be heard anew in 
the district court on the record filed, unless the court, for good cause shown, 
and on such terms as may be just, orders that other evidence be received. 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the petition or deny the relief prayed 
for, or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in part, the action of 
the Commissioner, or may compel action unlawfully withheld. The judgment of 
the court shall be subject to review as provided in section 1291 and 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 501. For purposes of this Act— 
(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” means a State, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands, except that for purposes of titles I and IV it also includes the 
District of Columbia and American Samoa. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer or agency, an 
officer or agency designated by the Governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “State school-financing agency” means the single agency, of- 
ficial, governmental entity, or instrumentality of a State, designated or estab- 
lished by the State for purposes of title ITI. 
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(e) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and di- 
rection of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State; and includes any State agency which directly 
operates and maintains public schools. If a separate public authority, other 
than a State school-financing agency, has responsibility for the provision or 
maintenance of school facilities for any local educational agency or the financing 
of the construction thereof, such term includes such other authority. 

(f) The term “school facilities”, except as otherwise provided in this para- 
graph, means classrooms and related facilities (including initial equipment, 
machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes), for edu- 
cation which is provided as elementary or secondary education, in the applicable 
State, at public expense and under public supervision and direction; and in- 
terests in land (including site, grading, and improvement) on which such facili- 
ties are constructed. Such term does not include athletic stadiums, or other 
structures or facilities, intended primarily for events, such as athletic exhibi- 
tions, contests, or games, for which admission is to be charged to the general 
public. For purposes of title I, such term does include interests in land, off- 
site improvements, or structures or facilities designed to be used exclusively 
for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

(g) The terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(h) The term “annual debt service” means the aggregate amount required 
to pay the interest on and principal of each issue of obligations becoming due in 
each successive twelve-month period designated in accordance with the agree- 
ment under title III. 

(i) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several States shall be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 502. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the Revised 
Statutes, of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance 
with agreements between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
and the heal of the agency or institution concerned. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 503. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiseal year 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for administration of this Act. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 504. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 505. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system, 
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[S. 877, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To authorize a four-year program of Federal assistance to States and communities 
to enable them to increase public elementary and secondary school construction 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “School 
Construction Act of 1959”. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act to authorize a four-year program to 
assist States and coinmunities to overcome the shortage of public school facilities, 
through— 

(1) Federal grants to the States to assist them in helping local educa- 
tional agencies, financially unable to do so, to finance urgently needed school 
facilities ; 

(2) purchase by the Federal Government of obligations issued by local 
educational agencies to finance the construction of needed school facilities 
where such obligations cannot otherwise be marketed at reasonable rates 
of interest ; 

; (3) advances of funds by the Federal Government to reserves established 

: by the States (and to which the States also make advances of funds) to help 

assure payment of obligations issued by State school-financing agencies to 

finance the construction of school facilities so that local educational agencies 

may obtain needed school facilities upon payment of current rent or the 
equivalent and without capital outlay ; and 

(4) Federal grants to the States to assist them in meeting the adminis- 

trative costs of developing and initiating programs designed to overcome 

obstacles to local financing of school construction. 






























ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 





Sec. 3. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school 
or school system. 





“ TITLE I—FEDERAL GRANT ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR SCHOOL 
























¢ DISTRICTS NEEDING AID TO FINANCE URGENTLY NEEDED SCHOOL 
' FACILITIES 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 





Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the three succeeding fiscal years, such Sums, not to 
exceed $325,000,000 in any fiscal year, as the Congress may determine, for making 
payments to State educational agencies under this title. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 102. (a)(1) The sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 shall be 
alloted among the States on the basis of the income per child of schcol age, 
the school-age population, and effort for school purposes, of the respective 
States. Subject to the provisions of section 103, such allotments shall be made 
as follows: The Commissioner shall allot to each State for each fiscal year an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the Sums appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 101 for such year as the product of— 

(A) the school-age population of the State, and 

(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as determined under subsection (b)), bears 
to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(2) A State’s allotment pursuant to paragraph (1) shall remain available 
for reservations of funds pursuant to section 105(b) for projects in such State 
until the end of the fiscal year following the year for which the allotment is 
made. 

(b) For purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 
-50 and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school 
age for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental United 
States, except that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case be less than .25 or 
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more than .75, and (B) the allotment ratio for Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia shall be .50, and for Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall 
be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner as soon 
as possible after enactment of this Act on the basis of the average of the incomes 
per child of school age for the States and for the continental United States for 
the three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. Such promulgation shall be conclusive 
for nurposes of this title. 

(3) The term “child of school age’ means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “continental United States” includes Alaska, but not the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

(5) The term “income per child of school age” for any State or for the con- 
tinental United States means the total personal income for the State and the con- 
tinental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children of 
school age (in the State and continental United States, respectively). 


MAINTENANCE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 103. (a) The allotment of any State under section 102 for any year shall 
be reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort index 
for such year is less than the national school effort index for such year. The 
total of such reductions shall be reallotted among the remaining States by 
proportionately increasing their allotments under section 102 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per public 
school child by (13) the income per child of school age for the State; except that 
the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national school 
effort index in the case of (i) Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
aud the Listrict of Columbia, and (ii) any State for which the school expendi- 
tures per public school child are not less than the school expenditures per 
public school child for the continental United States; 

(2) The “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public school child for the 
continental United States by (B) the income per child of school age for the con- 
tinental United States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per public school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and 
subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made from cur- 
rent revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the State, as de- 
termined by the Commissioner on the basis of data for the most recent school 
year for which satisfactory data for the several States are available to him, 
by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance in public elementary 
and secondary schools in such State, as determined by the Commissioner for 
such most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary and secondary education made 
from current revenue receipts derived from State and local sources in the con- 
tinental United States, as determined by the Commissioner for the same school 
year as is used under paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public elementary and secondary schools in the 
continental United States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. 

STATE PLANS 


Sec. 104. The Commissioner shall approve a State plan for purposes of this 
title if such plan— 
(a) provides that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 
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(b) sets forth standards and procedures for determining eligibility of 

local educational agencies for payments under the plan and the amounts 

thereof, the need for the facilities to be constructed, and the order of 

priority for projects under the plan, which standards and procedures will 

assure (1) that the highest priority will be given to local educational agen- 
cies, which, upon making an effort relatively commensurate with their 
economic resources, are unable, solely because of lack of such resources, to 
finance from the resources available to them the full cost of the school 
facilities needed to relieve or prevent overcrowding, double shifts, or un- 
healthful or hazardous conditions, and (2) that in other respects the order 
of priority will be based on relative need for financial aid in the construe- 
tion of such school facilities and the relative urgency of the need for such 
facilities ; 

(c) describes the steps taken toward making full and efficient use of 
school facilities and State and local financial resources, including the steps 
taken toward— 

(1) providing qualified personnel to counsel and guide local school 
agencies in formulating sound long-range school construction programs 
for meeting their school facility needs; 

(2) achieving economy in the planning, construction, and financing 
of school facilities; 

(3) developing a long-range plan for attaining a more efficient organiza- 
tion of school districts in the State; 

(4) modifying or removing restrictive debt and tax limits and other 
obstacles to the financing of construction of urgently needed school facilities 
from local tax sources; 

(5) developing plans for aiding school districts in need of such aid, to 
finance the construction of needed school facilities through extension of 
grants. loans, State credit, or otherwise; 

(d) provides for affording to every applicant, whose application for funds for 
a construction nroject under the State plan is denied, an opportunity for a hear- 
ing hefore the State educational agency: 

(e) provides for the establishment of standards on a State level for planning 
and constructing school facilities ; 

(f) provides that no school facilities will be constructed with the aid of any 
payments under this title unless consistent with any applicable State redistrict- 
ing plans or policies and in accord with applicable State construction laws and 
standards: 

(gz) provides for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement of and accounting for Federal funds 
paid to the State under this title: and 

(h) provides that the State educational agency will make such reports to the 

Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as are- reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this title. 
In the case of any State in which a State agency has exclusive responsibility for 
the financing of the construction of school facilities, the Commissioner may 
modify or make inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions of this section 
to the extent he deems such action appropriate in the light of the special govern- 
mental or school organization of such State. 


RESERVATIONS OF FUNDS AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 105 (a) In the case of each project for the construction of school facilities 
for a local educational agency with respect to which the State educational 
agency requests any funds under this title, the State educational agency shall 
include in its request— 

(1) a description of the school facilities project with respect to which 
the request is made; 

(2) its estimate of the cost of construction of such project and a state- 
ment of the amount of the Federal-State grant proposed to be made by the 
State educational agency with respect thereto under the plan; 

(3) a certification that— 

(A) it has determined, in accordance with the standards and pro- 
cedures in the State plan approved under section 104, that the local 
educational agency is eligible for payments under the State plan and 
the project is entitled to priority over other projects within the State; 


(B) State funds to cover the State share of such Federal-State grant 
will be available. 
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(b) Except as provided in section 106, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project in- 
cluded in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency 
for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with other 
provisions of this title. Upon certification by the State educational agency 
that the financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the project 
bas been arranged, the Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State 
educational agency in such installments as he may determine. Funds so paid 
shall be used exclusively to meet the cost of constructing the project for which 
the amount was reserved. 

(c) In lieu of certification by a State educational agency pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (B) of subsection (a) (3) with respect to a project, the Commissioner 
Inay accept certification by such agency that an amount equivalent to the State 
share of the payment with respect to such project has been arranged through 
provision for State payments toward the debt service on the loan (if any) to help 
finance part of the construction of such project, provision for waiver of payments 
due the State or any agency thereof with respect to such project, or other pro- 
vision which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is estimated to be) 
equivalent to such State share. 

(d) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lessor amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by acticn brought in the Federal district court for 
the district in which such project is located). 


MATCHING BY STATES 


Sec. 106. (a) The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under 
section 105 with respect to any project only if the amount to be reserved under 
the commitment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid under other commitments 
previously issued under this title to the same State educational agency, does not 
exceed the Federal share for such State of the sum of (1) the Federal-State grant 
toward the cost of constructing such project and (2) the total of the Federal- 
State grants toward the cost of constructing the projects for which such other 
commitments have been issued. Until actual construction costs are available, 
cost determinations under this section shall be made on the basis of the estimates 
furnished under section 105 (a) and revised estimates furnished in compliance 
with section 104(h). 

(b) For purposes of this title— 

(1) The “Federal share” for any State is the allotment ratio for such State, 
except that in no case shall it be less than .38314 or more than .66%. 

(2) The “Federal-State grant” for any project means the total of the Federal 
and State funds (including the equivalent thereof as provided in section 105(c) ) 
ee or to be paid under the State plan toward the cost of construction of such 
project. 

(3) The “State share” of a Federal-State grant with respect to any project 
is the difference between such grant and the amount paid to the State with 
respect to such project under this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of this title, the Commissioner 
may, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, issue or modify under section 
105 a commitment of funds from a State’s allotment for such year if the amount 
to be reserved under the commitment plus any amounts paid or to be paid under 
other commitments previously issued under this title to the same State educa- 
tional agency, does not exceed the Federal share for such State of the sum of (1) 
the cost of constructing such project and (2) the total cost of constructing the 
projects for which such other commitments have been issued, and if the State 
educational agency certifies that the remainder of the cost of constructing the 
project in question will be paid from funds other than funds paid by the Com- 
missioner under the Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
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Congress), as amended. The cost determinations under this paragraph shall 
be made on the same basis as is provided in subsection (a). 
(d) In the case of any project to which subsection (c) is applicable— 

(1) the amount of the Federal share and the amount of any other pay- 
ments toward the cost of constructing such project shall be disregarded for 
purposes of determining under subsection (a) the amount of the commit- 
ment for any project which may be reserved during any fiscal year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1960; 

(2) the statement required by section 105(a) (2) shall be a statement of 
the amount of the reservation of funds requested with respect to such proj- 
ect instead of the amount of the “Federal-State grant” ; 

(3) instead of the certification required under subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 105(a)(3), the State shall certify that funds from State or local 
sources, or both, equal to the non-Federal share of the cost of construction 
will be available; and 

(4) the requirement in section 104(b) for standards and procedures as- 
suring highest priority to certain local educational agencies shall be deemed 
met if such priority is assured subject to the matching requirements of this 
section. 

LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 107. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this 
title to assist in financing the construction of any school facilities project, ex- 
cept upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such project will 
be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction 
in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—-276a 5), and will receive com- 
pensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times the basic rate of pay 
for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any workday 
or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


TITLE II—FEDERAL PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS OF SCHOOTI 
DISTRICTS 


AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE; LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 201. (a) In order to assist, as provided in this title, local educational 
agencies to finance the construction of needed school facilities, the Commis- 
sioner may purchase obligations of such local educational agencies pursuant 
to applications therefor filed under section 203 during the period beginning July 
1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1963. 

(b) (1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the next three fiscal years, such sums, not to ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $750,000,000, as may be necessary for the purchase of obli- 
gations as authorized by this title. 

(2) The sums appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) for any fiscal year 
shall be allocated by the Commissioner to the States on the basis of the school- 
age population. The amount allocated to each State for a fiscal year shall bear 
the same ratio to the sums so appropriated for such year as the school-age pop- 
ulation of such State bears to the school-age population of all the States. 

(3) The total of the obligations of local educational agencies in a State pur- 
chased by the Commissioner pursuant to applications filed under section 203 
during any fiscal year may not exceed the allocation to such State under this sec- 
tion for such year. The sums appropriated pursuant to paragraph (1) for any 
fiscal year shall, subject to the limitation in the preceding sentence, remain 
available for ninety days after the close of such year for purchases by the Com- 
missioner pursuant to applications filed under section 203 during such year. 


TERMS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 202. (a) Obligations purchased under this title may be either general or 
special obligations of a local educational agency, shall be purchased at par or 
face value, shall include such provisions as may be agreed upon by the State 
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educational agency and the Commissioner, shall be repaid within a period of 
thirty years or less, and shall bear interest at a rate equal to the quarterly rate 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall specify as applicable to the calendar 
quarter during which the application for purchase of such obligations is filed 
under section 203, plus one-half of 1 per centum. 

(b) The quarterly rate applicable to each calendar quarter shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury by estimating the average yield to 
maturity, on the basis of daily closing market bid quotations of prices during 
the month preceding such calendar quarter, on all outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States having a maturity date of fifteen or more years 
from the first day of such month, and by adjusting such estimated average yield 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 


CONDITIONS TO PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 203. Obligations of a local educational agency may be purchased under 
this title only upon application by the State educational agency to the Commis- 
sioner stating the amount of the obligations which the Commissioner is being 
requested to purchase and certifying that— 

(a) such local educational agency is, as evidenced by a public offering of 
such obligations, unable to obtain the funds necessary to finance the cost 
of construction of the school facilities involved from other sources upon 
reasonable terms and at the interest rate applicable to obligations purchased 
under this title ; 

(b) there is an opinion by a qualified attorney, a copy of which shall be 
submitted with the application, that such obligations have been legally au- 
thorized and are binding on such local educational agency ; 

(c) the school facilities to be constructed with the proceeds from the 
sale of the obligations are needed for current or reasonably anticipated 
enrollments, are consistent with any applicable State redistricting plans or 
policies, and will be undertaken in compliance with applicable State con- 
struction laws and standards; 

(d) such local educational agency is entitled to priority over other local 
educational agencies in the State with pending requests for purchase of their 
obligations under this title (with respect to which obligations the require- 
ments of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) are met) ; 

and including such additional information as may be necessary to make a reason- 
able showing that the local educational agency issuing the obligations is finan- 
cially able to pay them as they become due. The priority under paragraph (d) 
of a local educational agency in any State shall be determined by the State 
educational agency in accordance with standards and procedures, established by 
the State and approved by the Commissioner, which are designed to assure 
reasonable opportunity for local educational agencies to request purchase of 
their obligations under this title and which take into account (1) relative finan- 
cial resources (2) relative urgency of need for school facilities, determined ac- 
cording to conditions of overcrowding or lack of facilities, or use of unhealthful 
or hazardous facilities, and (3) relative difficulty in marketing their obligations 
at reasonable rates of interest. In the case of any State in which a State agency 
has exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of school facil- 
ities, the provisions of paragraph (d) shall be inapplicable. 


DISPOSAL OF PAYMENTS 


Sec. 204. Payments of principal and interest by local educational agencies on 
obligations purchased by the Commissioner under this title and the proceeds 
from the sale of exchange of any such obligations shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 205. (a) The Commissioner, notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, may— 

(1) sell or exchange at public or private sale, upon such terms and at 
such prices as he max fix, any obligations purchased by him under this title; 
and 

(2) subject to the specific limitations in this title and where necessary to 
protect the financial interest of the United States, consent to the modification 
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of any term of any obligation purchased or otherwise acquired by him, or 
any agreement entered into by him, under this title. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commissioner pursuant to this title, and 
vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection with such financial trans- 
actions, shall be fiaal and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; 
except that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller General 
may by regulation prescribe. 


TITLE III—FEDERAL CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO STATE 
SCHOOL-FINANCING AGENCIES 


AUTHORIZATION TO ENTER INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 301. The Commissioner is authorized, as provided in this title, to enter 
into agreements, on behalf of the United States, with State school-financing 
agencies for making advances to reserve funds established by such agencies to 
help assure payment of obligations issued to finance the construction of school 
facilities for use by local educational agencies. 


BASIC CONDITIONS TO ENTERING INTO AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 302. The Commissioner shall enter into an agreement with the State 
school-financing agency of any State only if— 

(a) such agency is empowered to enter into an agreement with the Com- 
missioner under this title and otherwise comply with the provisions of this 
title; and 

(b) in States where the State school-financing agency is not the State 
educational agency, the governor of such State certifies to the Commissioner 


that methods for securing effective coordination between the two agencies 
have been provided. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RESERVE FUNDS 


Sec. 303. (a) An agreement pursuant to this title shall provide that the State 
school-financing agency shall establish and thereafter maintain a basic reserve 
fund and a supplemental reserve fund with respect to each issue of obligations, 
which funds, so long as any such obligations remain outstanding, shall be held 
in trust for and irrevocably pledged to the payment and retirement of such 
obligations and for payments as provided in section 308. 

(b) Where so provided in the agreement at the request of the State school- 
financing agency, such basic reserve fund, or such fund and such supplemental 
reserve fund, may be established with respect to two or more issues of obliga- 
tions; and in such case such issues shall, to the extent provided in the agree- 
ment, be regarded as a single issue of obligations. 


STATE ADVANCES TO BASIC RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 304. Such agreement shall provide for establishment of the basic reserve 
fund with respect to an issue of obligations on or before the date of delivery of 
any such obligations to the purchasers thereof, and for deposit by the State 
therein, upon establishment of such fund, of an amount equal to one-half of the 
maximum annual debt service on such obligations. The amounts so advanced, 
plus any amounts subsequently advanced by the State thereto, together with any 
interest thereon or increments thereof accrued, shall be known as the “State 
account”. 


FEDERAL ADVANCES TO BASIC RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 305. (a) In the case of any State school-financing agency which has en- 
tered into an agreement as provided in this title with respect to an issue of 
obligations, the Commissioner shall advance to such State school-financing agen- 
cy for deposit in the basic reserve fund for such issue an amount equal to one- 
half of the maximum annual debt service on such obligations. Such advance 
shall be made on or before the date of delivery of any such obligations to the 
purchasers thereof. The advance so made, plus subsequent advances by the 
Commissioner, together with interest thereon or increments thereof accrued, 
shall be known as the “Federal account”’. 
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(b) If any funds are withdrawn in any year (other than the year in which 
occurs the latest maturity date of the obligations) from the Federal account in a 
basic reserve fund pursuant to an agreement under this title, the Commissioner 
shall make an additional advance to such account in an amount equal to that 
withdrawn. 

(c) The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment of all 
advances contracted to be made to the Federal account in a basic reserve fund 
pursuant to this title. 

(d) Advances by the Commissioner to the Federal account in a basic reserve 
fund, together with any other sums in such account, shall be invested, as pro-~ 
vided in the agreement— 

(1) in interest-bearing securities of the United States or securities guar- 
anteed as to both principal and interest by the United States; or 

(2) in bonds or other obligations which are lawful investments for 
fiduciary, trust, and public funds of the United States. 


PAYMENT TO SUPPLEMENTAL RESERVE FUND 


Sec. 306. An agreement pursuant to this title shall provide for payment into 
the supplemental reserve fund established with respect to an issue of obligations 
of all sums collected for such purpose pursuant to section 309(d) (2). 


USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL AND BASIC RESERVE FUNDS 


Sec. 307. The agreement pursuant to this title shall provide that if, after 
payment of the other expenses specified in section 309(d)(3) with respect to 
any school facilities, the payments for the use of such facilities and other funds 
available for the purpose for any year are insufficient to meet the annual debt 
service for such year on any issue of obligations— 

(a) the State school financing agency shall use the sums, if any, in the 
supplemental reserve fund established for such issue for meeting such debt 
service ; 

(b) if such sums are insufficient for this purpose, such agency shall use 
the sums available in the basic reserve fund established for such issue; 

(c) withdrawals from the basic reserve fund for this purpose shall be 
equally divided between the State account and the Federal account in the 
fund, to the extent the balance in the State account is adequate therefor; 
and 

(d) if such balance is not adequate, the amount of any remaining deficien- 
ey shall be withdrawn from the Federal account to the extent of any balance 
therein, except that the total of the withdrawals from such account with 
respect to such debt service may not exceed one-half of such debt service. 


REPAYMENTS OF ADVANCES 


Sec. 308. (a) An agreement under this title with respect to any issue of obliga- 
tions shall provide that if, at the end of any year, the aggregate of the sums in the 
basic and supplemental reserve funds, including interest or other increments from 
the investment thereof, exceeds two times the maximum annual debt service on 
such issue for any of the ensuing years, the State school-financing agency shall 
pay to the Commissioner, first (and until all advances made by the Commissioner, 
subsequent to the original advance made by him, together with interest or other 
increment received from the investment of such advances, have been repaid), 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount of such excess as the 
sum of such subsequent advances bears to the sum of such advances plus the 
sum of any payments made by the State to the State account in the basic reserve 
fund in addition to the original amount of such State account; and second (and 
until all advances made by the Commissioner, together with interest or other 
increment received from the investment of such advances, have been repaid), 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the amount of such excess as the sum 
of all advances made by the Commissioner bears to such sum plus the sum of all 
payments made to the State account. 

(b) Whenever any portion of an excess is repaid to the Commissioner under 
subsection (a), the remainder, if any, of such excess shall be paid to the State 
or left in the basic or supplemental reserve, or shall be disposed of in such 
other manner as may be provided, at the request of the State school-financing 
agency, by or pursuant to the agreement. 
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(c) Amounts paid to the Commissioner under subsection (a) shall be used 
to redeem any outstanding obligations of the Commissioner issued pursuant to 
section 312 and any excess shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipt. 


ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS OF AGREEMENT 


Seo. 309. In adidtion to the foregoing provisions and such other provisions 
as may be necessary to protect the financial interests of the United States, 
each agreement entered into by the Commissioner with respect to any one or 
more issues of obligations of a State school-financing agency shall provide— 

(a) that (1) all such obligations shall mature in not more than thirty- 
two years from the earliest date of any of such obligations and the first 
payment of principal shall become due not later than the end of the third 
year following such earliest date, and (2) the proceeds of sale of such 
obligations shall be used to finance the cost (including interest prior to, 
during, and for such period not exceeding one year after completion of 
construction as may be provided in the agreement, and other necessary carry- 
ing charges) of construction of school facilities by the State school-financ- 
ing agency, the local educational agencies, or otherwise, for use by local 
educational agencies reqeusting such facilities ; 

(b) that such school facilities shall be limited to those certified by the 
State educational agency to be needed for current or reasonably anticipated 
enrollments and to be consistent with any applicable State redistricting 
plans or policies, and that construction thereof will be in accord with appli- 
cable State construction laws and standards; 

(c) that such school facilities, upon completion of construction, shall 
(1) be made available for use by the local educational agency for the school 
district in which the school facilities are located, (2) if the State so de- 
sires, be conveyed to such local educational agency upon the making of 
adequate provision for repayment of advances made by the Commissioner 
with respect to the issue of obligations and for retirement for such issue 
or an agreed upon portion thereof, as provided in the agreement; and 

(d) that the payments for the use of such facilities shall be fixed, 
eharged, and collected in amounts which will in the aggregate, together 
with other sums available for the purpose, provide sufficient funds to pay, 
to the extent payment is not otherwise provided for, (1) the annual debt 
service on the issue of obligations, and (2) in each year until the latest 
maturity date of such issue of obligations, for deposit in the supplemental 
reserve fund, an amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per centum of the original 
principal amount of such issue of obligation, and (3) the cost of the main- 
tenance, repair, replacement, and insurance of such facilities, and adminis- 
trative and other expenses of the State school-financing agency in connec- 
tion with such facilities or the financing thereof. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Seo. 310. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and the next three fiscal years, such sums, not to exceed 
an aggregate of $150,000,000, as may be necessary to provide the initial Federal 
advances authorized by this title to be made to basic reserve funds. 


PERIOD DURING WHICH OBLIGATIONS ISSUED 


Sec. 311. Federal advances may be made pursuant to this title only with respect 
to obligations issued in the period beginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 
1963. 

OBLIGATIONS ISSUED BY COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 312. (a) To obtain funds for additional advances under section 305(b), 
the Commissioner shall issue notes, debentures, or other obligations for pur- 
chase by the Secretary of the Treasury. The total amount of such obligations 
issued in any year may not exceed the aggregate amount needed for such addi- 
tional advances for such year. 

(b) Obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section shall be in 
such forms and denominations, have such maturities, and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, with the ap- 
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proval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such obligations shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury after taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yields of outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having comparable maturities. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase any obligations of the Com- 
missioner issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to use as 
a public debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include 
any purchases of the Commissioner’s obligations hereunder. There are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary, together with re- 
payments made by State school-financing agencies hereunder, for payments on 
obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 313. (a) The Commissioner, in addition to other powers conferred by this 
Act, shall have power to agree to modifications of agreements made under this 
title and to pay, compromise, waive, or release any right, title, claim, lien, or 
demand, however arising or acquired under this title; except that nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed to affect the power of the Attorney General 
in the conduct of litigation arising under this Act. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commissioner in making advances pursuant 
to this title, and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection with 
such financial transactions, shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government; except that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comptroller 
yeneral may by regulation prescribe. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 314. Any State school-financing agency with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this title, or any holder of obligations with respect 
to which a reserve fund has been established under this title, may bring suit 
against the United States to enforce any duty of the Commissioner under this 
title or any undertaking of the Commissioner under an agreement under this 
title. In any action arising under this title to which the United States is a party, 
the district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction, without regard to 
the amounts involved. Such action shall be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the judicial district in which the plaintiff, or any of the 
plaintiffs if there are more than one, resides, or has his principal place of busi- 
ness or, if he does not have his principal place of business within any such 
judicial district, in the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

TAX EXEMPT STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS 


Sec. 315. Obligations of any State school-financing agency, including inter- 
est thereon, with respect to which advances are made pursuant to this title, 
and income of such agency in connection with the school facilities financed by 
such obligations, shall be exempt from all taxes (other than estate, inheritance, 
and gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United States. 


TITLE IV—FEDERAL GRANT ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF STATE PROGRAMS TO INCREASE SCHOOL CONSTRUC- 


TION 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 401. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $5,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1959, $7,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, and $3,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1961, for grants to States to assist them in meeting their 
administrative expenses in the development and initiation of State programs de- 
signed to increase public-school construction and promote efficiency in such con- 
struction. 
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ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS 


Sec. 402. (a) From the sums appropriated for any fiscal year pursuant to see- 
tion 401, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount bearing the 
same ratio to such sums as the school-age population of such State bears to the 
school-age population of all of the States. The allotment to any State under 
the preceding sentence for any fiscal year which is less than $25,000 (or, in the 
case of Guam or the Virgin Islands, which is less than $12,500) shall be in- 
creased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required being derived 
by proportionately reducing the allotments of each of the remaining States 
under the preceding sentence, but with such adjustments as may be necessary 
to prevent the allotment of any of such remaining States from being thereby 
reduced to less than that amount. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year, the 
Commissioner shall pay to such State 50 per centum of the State’s administra- 
tive expensives in the development of any State program for increasing construc- 
tion of school facilities or promoting greater efficiency in planning or financing 
the construction of such facilities, or in the initiation of any such program 
when authorized by law, including the development and initiation of programs 
such as those to— 

(1) provide sufficient qualified personnel to counsel and assist local edu- 
eational agencies in formulating sound long-range construction programs, 
and extend State technical assistance to the local educational agencies in 
the planning and financing of construction of school facilities; 

(2) extend State financial aid to local educational agencies, through 
loans, grants, or otherwise, in the construction of school facilities; 

(3) adjust or modify unduly restrictive debt or tax limits or other ob- 
stacles to adequate and economical financing of construction of school 
facilities, including the basing of debt or tax limits on the full value of 
real property ; or 

(4) achieve a more efficient organization of school districts in the State. 

(c) No payment may be made under this title with respect to any program 
unless the State plan approved under section 403 includes such program or has 
been modified to include it and unless the State educational agency certifies 
that it is a new program for the State (which, for purposes of this title, includes 
an addition to an existing program of the State). In the case of any program 
of the State (or any addition to a program) initiated after December 31, 1958, 
the continuation thereof shall be considered a new program for purposes of the 
preceding sentence if submitted under this title by the State prior to July 1, 1960. 

(d) Payments under this section with respect to any program may be made 
during a period of not to exceed three years beginning with the commencement 
of the first fiscal year for which any payment is made witb respect to such pro- 
gram from an allotment under this section, but only if such program has. been 
submitted under this. title prior to July 1, 1961. 


APPROVAL OF STATE PLANS 


Sec. 403. The Commissioner shall approve any State plan for purposes of this 
title if such plan— 

(a) provides that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for carrying out programs under the plan, either directly or through arrange- 
ments with other agencies of the State; 

(b) provides such accounting, budgeting, and other fiscal methods and 
procedures as are necessary for the proper and efficient administration of 
programs under the plan; 

(c) provides for the making of such reports to the Commissioner, in such 
form and containing such information, as are reasonably necessary to enable 
the Commissioner to perform his duties under this title; and 

(d) sets forth the programs proposed to be carried out under the plan 
and the general policies to be followed in doing so. 


METHOD OF MAKING AND COMPUTING PAYMENTS 


Sec. 404. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
402 shall be as follows: 

(a) The Commissioner shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter 
or other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
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on such records of the State and information furnished by it, and such other 
investigation, as the Commissioner may find necessary. 

(b) The Commissioner shall pay to the State, from the allotment available 
therefor, the amount so estimated by him for such period, reduced or increased, 
as the case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) 
by which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made in such installments as the Commissioner may 
determine. 

(c) Any funds paid to a State under this title which are not used for the pur- 
poses for which paid shall be returned to the Commissioner for deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 501. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands and, for purposes of title I only, the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of education 
or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, or, if different, the officer or agency pri- 
marily responsible for State construction or supervision of construction of such 
schools, whichever may be designated by the governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “State school-financing agency” means the single agency, official, 
governmental entity, or instrumentality of a State, which is authurized to con- 
struct, or finance the construction of, school facilities for use by local educa- 
tional agencies in the State. 

(e) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and di- 
rection of free public education in a city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State; except that, in any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of school 
facilities, it means such State agency. If a separate public authority, other than 
a State school-financing agency, has responsibility for the provision or main- 
tenance of school facilities for any local educational agency or the financing of 
the construction thereof, such term includes such other authority. 

(f) The term “school-age population” means that part of the population which 
is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and such school-age 
population for the several State shall be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the population between such ages for the most recent year for which 
satisfactory data are available from the Department of Commerce. 

(g) The term “debt service” means the aggregate amount required to pay 
the interest on and principal of each issue of obligations. 

(h) The term “annual debt service” means the aggregate amount required 
to pay the interest on and principal of each issue of obligations becoming due 
in each successive twelve-month period designated in accordance with the agree- 
ment under title III. 

(i) The term “school facilities” includes classrooms and related facilities for 
public elementary and secondary education; initial equipment, machinery, and 
utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes; and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are con- 
structed. Such term does not include athletic stadia, or structures, or facilities 
intended primarily for events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, or games, for 
which admission is to be charged to the general public. For purposes of title 
I, such term does not include interests in land, or off-site improvements. 

(j) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, and “construction” include the 
preparation of drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting, build- 
ing, acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; 
and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 
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WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 502. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under section 104 or 403, as the case may be, 
has been so changed that it no longer complies with the requirements of 
such section ; or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such requirement; 

the Commissioner shall notify such State agency that no further payments will 
be made to the State from its allotments under section 102 or 402, as the case 
may be (or, in his discretion, that further payments will not be made to the 
State for projects or programs under the State plan affected by such failure), 
until he is satisfied that there will no longer be any such failure. Until he is so 
satisfied the Commissioner shall make no further payments to such State from 
its allotments under such section (or shall limit payments to projects or pro- 
grams under the State plan in which there is no such failure). The foregoing 
provisions of this subsection shall not apply to payment of any amount reserved 
under section 105 (b) with respect to any school facilities project not affected 
by such failure, except that, after notice as provided in this subsection to any 
State, the Commissioner may suspend the making of further reservations of 
funds under section 105 (b) for projects in such State pending the making of 
the findings under this subsection. 

(b)(1) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s action under 
subsection (a) of this section, such State may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
eation as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 503. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709, as amended, of the’ Revised 
Statutes, of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, in accordance 
with agreements between the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
and the head of the agency or institution concerned. 


DELEGATION OF COMMISSIONER'S FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 504. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 


under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of the 
Office of Education. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. 505. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 


to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be 
necessary for administration of this Act. 


(S. 1016 appears on p. 142 and S. 1088 appears on p. 472.) 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HIL1, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of January 20, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 8. 2, a bill to provide finan- 
cial assistance for the support of public schools by appropriating funds to the 
States to be used for constructing school facilities and for teachers’ salaries. 

S. 2 would authorize the appropriation for fiscal year 1959, and for succeed- 
ing fiscal years, of amounts equal to the product of the estimated school-age 
population of all the States and $25 for fiscal year 1960, $50 for 1961, $75 for 
1962, and $100 for each succeeding year. This calculation would yield about $1.1 
billion in 1960, $2.1 billion in 1961, $3.3 billion in 1962, $4.6 billion in 1963, and 
gradually increasing amounts each fiscal year thereafter. These amounts would 
be allotted among the States on the basis of their relative school-age populations, 
modified by a State’s school effort index, and would be used to assist local school 
districts in constructing school facilities and compensating teachers. 

With regard to Federal assistance for public elementary and secondary school 
construction, this administration has submitted for consideration of the Con- 
gress recommendations which are embodied in S. 1016, now before your committee. 
This proposal is based on the belief that the primary responsibility for the sup- 
port of our educational system rests with the States and local communities and 
that, therefore, in the provision of school facilities the Federal Government 
should assist only school districts that have an urgent need for additional facil- 
ities and are now unable to finance that need by their own efforts. It is designed 
also to stimulate increased State support for school construction. 

The instant bill differs fundamentally from the administration proposal in that 
it would provide permanent and large-scale Federal support both for school con- 
struction and for salaries of teachers in public elementary and secondary schools 
and would not encourage increased State financial assistance. We do not believe 
it necessary or desirable for the Federal Government to assume the responsibility 
for providing a substantial and permanent share of the cost of public education. 

Therefore, the enactment of S. 2 would not be in accord with the program of 


the President, and the Bureau of the Budget recommends favorable consideration 
of S. 1016. 


Sincerely yours, 


PHILP 8S. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., February 24, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letters of January 14 and 
February 4, 1959, requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 8, a 
bill to authorize an emergency 2-year program of Federal financial assistance in 
school construction to the States, and S. 877, a bill to authorize a 4-year program 
of Federal assistance to States and communities to enable them to increase public 
elementary and secondary school construction. 

S. 8 would authorize the appropriation of not to exceed $1 billion each year for 
2 years for grants to States for the construction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities. S. 877 is almost identical with the administration’s rec- 
ommendation for school construction assistance of 2 years ago which was con- 
sidered in the 1st session of the 85th Congress as 8. 889. It would authorize a 4- 
year program of (1) grants totaling $1.3 billion, (2) Federal purchase of local 
school bonds, aggregating $750 million in principal amount, which cannot be 
marketed at a reasonable rate of interest, (3) Federal credit assistance to State 
school-financing agencies for which $150 million for initial advances would be 
authorized, and (4) $20 million in grants for the administration of State pro- 
grams to increase school construction. 
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Since introduction of the earlier administration proposal, the Congress has en- 
acted the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Additionally, this adminis- 
tration recently submitted for consideration of the Congress revised recom- 
mendations for Federal assistance for public elementary and secondary school 
construction. We believe that this proposal, embodied in S. 1016, which is before 
your committee, now represents the most effective method, consistent with ob- 
jectives which the administration deems essential to the well-being of the Na- 
tion, of providing Federal aid to school districts most in need of financial 
assistance. 

Therefore, we recommend against enactment of S. 8 and S. 877 and recommend 
favorable consideration of S. 1016. 
Sincerely yours, 


PHILLIP S. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1959. 


Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of January 26, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 631, a bill to authorize 
assistance to States for the financial support of public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

This bill would authorize the appropriation of $500 million annually for grants 
to the States to be used by local educational agencies for public elementary and 
secondary education. State matching would not be required. 

As you know, the administration has submitted for consideration of the Con- 
gress recommendations for Federal assistance for elementary and secondary 
school construction which are embodied in S. 1016, now before your commit- 
tee. This proposal is based on the principles that a Federal program of aid for 
elementary and secondary education should be temporary, should be designed to 
assist only school districts that have urgent needs they cannot meet by their 
own financial efforts, and should require matching State financial participation. 
S. 631, because it would authorize permanent and general support for elementary 
and secondary education and would not encourage greater State assistance, dif- 
fers fundamentally from the administration proposal. 

We believe that S. 1016 represents the most effective method, consistent with 
objectives which the administration deems essential to the well-being of the 
Nation, of providing Federal aid to school districts most in need of financial 
assistance. Therefore, the Bureau of the Budget recommends against enact- 
ment of S. 631 and recommends favorable consideration of S. 1016. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP 8. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., February 24, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of February 4, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 863, a bill to authorize 
Federal assistance to the States and local communities in financing an expanded 
program of school construction so as to eliminate the national shortage of class- 
rooms and in providing increased amounts for teachers’ salaries. 

This bill would authorize a 5-year program of financial assistance for con- 
struction of public elementary and secondary schools and for increasing salaries 
of public schoolteachers. For school construction S. 863 would provide for (1) 
grants totaling $2 billion; (2) Federal purchase of local school bonds, aggregat- 
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ing $750 million in principal amount, which cannot be marketed at a reasonable 
rate of interest; and (3) Federal credit assistance to State school-financing 
agencies for which $150 million for initial advances would be authorized. Grants 
tutaling $700 million would be authorized for teachers’ salaries. 

This administration recently submitted fur consideration of the Congress rec- 
ommendations fur Federal assistance for public elementary and secondary 
school construction. We believe that this proposal, embodied in S. 1016, which 
is now before your committee, represents the most effective method, consistent 
with objectives which the administration deems essential to the well-being of 
the Nation, of providing Federal aid to school districts most in need of financial 
assistance. 

With regard to grants to the States for general supplementation of teachers’ 
salaries, we believe that this area of support of education is, and should remain, 
a State and local responsibility. Although S. 863 would authorize only tempo- 
rary Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, an undertaking of this kind, unlike con- 
struction assistance which is of a nonrecurring nature, might well become 
a permanent Federal involvement, leading to a diminution of State and local 
initiative and an increased and undesirable reliance upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for the support of public education. 

For the above reasons the Bureau of the Budget strongly recommends against 
favorable consideration of S. 863 and instead favors enactment of 8S. 1016. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puirtr §. HucHeEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
March 16, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HIit, 
Chuirman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHaikMAN: This letter is in response to your requests of January 
14, January 20, January 26, and February 4, 1959, for reports, respectively on 
S. 8, a bill to authorize an emergency 2-year program of Federal financial as- 
sistance in school construction to the States, S. 2, a bill to provide financial 
assistance for the support of public schools by appropriating funds to the 
States to be used for constructing school facilities and for teachers’ salaries, 
S. 631, a bill to authorize assistance to States for the financial support of public 
elementary and secondary schools, S. 863, a bill to authorize Federal assistance 
to the States and local communities in financing an expanded program of school 
construction so as to eliminate the national shortage of classrooms and in pro- 
viding increased amounts for teachers’ salaries, and S. 877, a bill to authorize 
a 4-year program of Federal assistance to States and communities to enable 
them to increase public elementary and secondary school construction. 

Although the provisions of the instant bills greatly differ, each of them would 
require large Federal appropriations—and several would require large State 
appropriations of matching funds—during the next few years to assist States 
in constructing publie school facilities. Three of these bills, S. 2, S. 631, and 
S. 877, would authorize Federal financial assistance to underwrite the general 
costs of public elementary and secondary education in every State. 

S. 2 would authorize the appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1959, and for succeeding fiscal years, of amounts equal to the product of the 
estimated number of the school-age population for all the States as of such 
year and $25 for the first fiscal year, $50 for the second, $75 for the third, and 
$100 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, and each fiscal year thereafter. 
Subject only to having its allotment reduced for any year in which a State’s 
school-effort index is less than a national school-effort index, a State could use 
its allotment of Federal funds to construct public elementary and secondary 
schools. pay the salaries of public elementary and secondary schoolteachers, or 
both, without submitting a State plan for the utilization of the Federal funds 
and with no assurance that Federal funds would not be used to replace State 
or local funds diverted to less important educational purposes or to purposes 
other than education. 

S. 6 would authorize the appropriation of $1 billion for each 2 succeeding 
fiscal years, beginning July 1, 1959, for allotment to the States on the basis of 
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relative school-age population for the construction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary school facilities. To qualify for such aid, a State would be required to 
certify, among other things, that during each of the fiscal years, State and local 
funds equal.to the amount of the Federal allotment, and in excess of the aver- 
age of State and local school construction expenditures for the 3 previous years, 
would be spent for public elementary and secondary school construction. 

S. 631 would authorize the appropriation of $500 million for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1959, and such amounts as Congress may determine for each 
succeeding fiscal year, to be allotted to the States on the basis of relative num- 
bers of school-age population and added to the public school funds of the States 
for the support of public elementary and secondary education. The bill provides 
for the proportionate reduction of a State’s allotment in any year (but not in- 
eluding the first 3 years) in which the State school-effort index falls below the 
national school-effort index. After the close of each fiscal year the State educa- 
tional agency would be required to report to the Commissioner of Education re- 
garding the distribution and utilization of Federal funds. The Commissioner, 
in turn would report to the Congress and make recommendations concerning the 
program in the following fiscal year. 

S. 863 would authorize for 5 successive fiscal years beginning July 1, 1959: 
(1) The appropriation of amounts not to exceed $400 million in any fiscal year 
for grants to the States for the purpose of paying one-half the cost of construct- 
ing public elementary and secondary school buildings in accordance with an ap- 
proved State plan; (2) the appropriation of amounts not to exceed $750 million, 
in aggregate, for the purchase of the obligations of local public educational agen- 
cies issued for schoo] construction which such agencies are otherwise unable to 
market upon reasonable terms and at the favorable rates of interest provided 
by the bill; (3) the appropriation of an amount not to exceed an aggregate of 
$150 million, to provide initial Federal advances to basic reserve funds of 
Federal-State reserve funds established to help assure payment of obligations 
issued by State school-financing agencies for the purpose of constructing public 
elementary and secondary schools; and (4) the appropriation of amounts not to 
exceed $100 million for the first fiscal year, $150 million for the second, $200 
million for the third, and $250 million for each of the 2 succeeding fiscal years, 
for grants to the States for the purpose of assisting local school districts to pay 
the salaries of public elementary and secondary schoolteachers, in accordance 
with an approved State plan giving priority for assistance to financially needy 
districts. 

S. 877 would authorize for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959, and the 3 
succeeding fiscal years: (1) the appropriation of amounts, not toe exceed $325 
million in any fiscal year, for grants to the States for the construction of public 
elementary and secondary school facilities in accordance with an approved State 
plan; (2) the appropriation of amounts not to exceed an aggregate of $750 
million, for the purehase of the school construction obligations of local- educa- 
tional agencies which are unable to market such obligations upon as favorable 
terms as would be provided by the bill; (3) the appropriation of amounts, not 
to exceed an aggregate of $150 million, to provide initial Federal advances to re- 
serve funds established by State school-financing agencies to help assure pay- 
ment of obligations issued by such agencies for the construction of public school 
facilities for the use of local educational agencies; and (4) the appropriation 
of $5 million, $7 million, $5 million, and $3 million, respectively, for each fiscal 
year for Federal grants to the States for the administration of State programs 
to increase the rate of school coastruction. 

As you know, the President recommended in 1955, and again in both 1956 and 
1957, that the Congress authorize a program of Federal assistance to the States 
and local communities for the construction of public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. These recommendations, which were included in the legislative 
program of this Department for those years, were aimed at helping the States 
and local communities to overcome the backlog of school housing needs more 
quickly than they would be able to do without Federal assistance. The Con- 
gress, however, failed to authorize such a program. Although States and com- 
munities continue: to build classrooms at a rate sufficient to accommodate in- 
creased enrollments and to reduce slowly the accumulated classroom needs, the 
classroom shortage is still a serious one in many—and particularly in the finan- 
cially needy—districts. Accordingly, this Department has submitted to the Con- 
gress a proposal for a 5-year emergency Federal program to assist States and 
financially needy local school districts to construct needed elementary and sec- 
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ondary school facilities. This proposal is embodied in the provisions of S. 1016, 
now pending before your committee. 

S. 1016 would authorize the Commissioner of Education over a period of 5 
years beginning July 1, 1959, to allocate among the States—on the basis of a 
formula reflecting relative income per school-age child, and school-financing 
effort—an amount not to exceed $600 million in each of the 5 years which would 
be the principal amount of local school construction bonds subject to State- 
Federal debt service commitments. In each participating State, the State and 
the Federal Government, on a 50-50 basis, would advance, each year over 
the 20-30-year life of the obligations subject to the commitments, the amount 
required by needy school districts to pay principal and interest charges. 

To participate in this program, a State, in accordance with a State plan, 
would determine priorities among needy school districts for assistance in build- 
ing classrooms to eliminate overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions, and would establish a reasonable tax effort for local 
educational agencies to exert in meeting their construction needs. The districts 
that qualify for assistance would be required to exert this effort each year for the 
life of their construction bonds and for 10 years thereafter. If at any time 
during the 20-30-year life of the construction bonds the tax resources of a com- 
munity should increase or its other financial burdens diminish to such an extent 
that they become able to pay part or all of the debt service charges in a given 
year, Federal-State advances would be reduced proportionately or discontinued 
for that year. In the 10-year period following retirement of the bonds, the 
district would apply half of any excess revenues produced by exerting its rea- 
sonable tax effort to the repayment, with interest, of Federal advances previously 
made. Any Federal advances or interest which a district is unable to repay in 
this manner would be forgiven at the end of the 10-year period. 

In our judgment, the program which would be authorized by 8. 1016 would be 
of substantial assistance in helping States and local communities to overcome, 
within the next 5 years, the accumulated school housing needs which, in the ab- 
sence of such assistance, will impair the educational opportunities of millions of 
children for many years to come. Moreover, the proposed program would have 
significant advantages over those which would be authorized by S. 2, 8S. 8, S. 631, 
S. 863, or by S. 877. 

Among the principal advantages of the program which would be authorized 
by S. 1016 are: (1) It would encourage the States to examine carefully the 
classroom needs of every school district and to evaluate those needs in terms of 
the financial resources to meet them; (2) it would focus financial assistance 
upon those districts that are most in need of it; (3) it would emphasize the 
responsibility of the States to provide assistance to local school districts for 
the construction of schoolhousing, while permitting great flexibility in the 
manner in which State financial resources would be made available for this 
purpose: (4) annual costs could be spread over the life of the local district’s 
school construction obligations, so that the impact on both State and Federal 
budgets would be slight in any one year: and (5) Federal financial assistance 
for a determinable period to meet an identifiable educational need would not 
weaken local and State responsibility for providing an adequate system of 
publie education. 

For these reasons, we believe that S. 1016 would authorize a program of Fed- 
eral financial assistanee for States and local communities in the constriction 
of public elementary and secondary school facilities which would be preferable 
to that which would be authorized by either S. 2, S&S. 8, S. 631, S. 863, or S. 877. 

With the exception of S. 8 and S. 877, the instant bills would also authorize 
Federal assistonce to the States for the payment of salaries of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers; S. 2 and S. 631 (the latter bill includes 
teachers’ salaries) would make such assistance a permanent feature of educa- 
tional finance; while S. 863 would limit the assistance to a 5-year period. In 
our judgment, the nature of these Federal»payments would be such that, once 
commenced, they could not be terminated after 5 years. This Department 
helieves that, in general, the salaries of teachers are too low to attract » snffi- 
cient number of the most able young people to the teaching profession. In our 
judgment, teachers’ salaries should be raised—perhaps doubled—to more nearly 
reflect the importance of the teacher in our national life. However, we have 
fundamental reservations with respect to the provisions of these bills. 

Teachers’ salaries constitute a major portion of the cost of education in every 
State, and we are not persuaded that it is in the best interest of education for 
the Federal Government at this time to assume responsibility for providing a 
substantial and permanent share of the cost of public education in every State. 
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For these reasons, we recommend that neither S. 2, S. 8, S. 631, S. 863, nor 
S. 877 be enacted. ; 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR 8S. FLEMMING, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 

; Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 

Hon. Lister HI, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of February 20, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1088, a bill to authorize 
Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools. 

S. 1088 would authorize to be appropriated for fiscal year 1960 and for the 5 
Succeeding years such amounts as may be necessary for grants to the States 
to pay one-half of the cost of constructing public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. 

The bill provides that the appropriation would be allocated among the States 
on the basis of relative school-age population. The administration proposal for 
Federal aid for public elementary and secondary school construction, which was 
submitted on February 9, 1959, to the Congress for its consideration, is designed, 
as contrasted with S. 1088, so that Federal assistance would be allocated among 
the States on the basis of a formula which takes into account each State's in- 
come per school-age child and its financial effort as well as its school-age popu- 
lation. We believe it essential that the factors of relative financial ability and 
effort of the States be included in the method of allocation. 

Further, the absence in S. 1088 of both a specific maximum appropriation 
authorization and a requirement that the Federal grant be matched with State 
funds, as opposed to local funds, might interfere with achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the bill. Without a measure of Federal assistance and encourage- 
ment of increased State support of school construction, the bill, in our view, 
lacks an effective definition of the nature and extent of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government vis-a-vis the States and local school districts. Conse- 
quently, under the terms of S. 1088 there would be a strong possibility of di- 
minished State and local expenditures for public school construction and of 
Federal financial participation tending toward 50 percent of total outlays for 
this purpose. This result would, in our opinion, be undesirable. It should be 
pointed out that the administration proposal would establish a maximum Federal 
participation and would require a State commitment equivalent to that of the 
Federal Government in connection with payment of debt service on bonds issued 
by local school districts for construction of school facilities. 

We believe that the administration proposal, embodied in S. 1016, which is 
now before your committee, represents the most effective method, consistent with 
objectives which the administration deems essential to the well-being of the 
Nation, of providing Federal aid to school districts most in need of financial 
assistance. 

Therefore, we strongly recommend enactment of S. 1016 and recommended 
aaginst favorable consideration of S. 1088. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu S. HUGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1959. 


Hon. Lister HI11, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letters of February 21, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1016, a bill to authorize a 
5-year program of assistance to school districts in meeting the debt service on 
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loans for construction of urgently needed elementary or secondary public school 
facilities, and for other purposes, and S. 1017, a bill to assist institutions of higher 
education to market and retire bonds issued by them to finance the construc- 
tion of college facilities. 

These bills are identical with draft bills submitted to the Congress for its con- 
sideration by the Departmnet of Health, Education, and Welfare on February 
9, 1959. We believe that the programs of aid for construction of educational 
facilities that would be authorized by the bills represent the most effective 
methods, consistent with objectives which the administration deems essential to 
the well-being of the- Nation, of providing such assistance. 

I am authorized to inform you that enactment of S. 1017 and S. 1016 would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


Senator Coorer. May I say first for the record that Senator Case 
of New Jersey, who is a member of this subcommittee, wanted very 
much to be present at this first meeting. He is also a member of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce which is en- 
gaged this morning in marking up the airport bill, and he could not be 
here. He wanted to have his interest expressed by members of the 
committee. 

I would like to make just a short statement. First I want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee for his leader- 
ship in introducing S. 2, the bill I am very happy to be one of the co- 
sponsors. He has shown always a great interest in the whole field of 
education, and particularly has pushed and worked for Federal aid 
for education. 

I would like to say as the ranking member of this subcommittee 
that I could speak for the minority side in saying that we want to ex- 
amine this subject fully objectively and outside the field of politics. 
I can assure the chairman of this subcommittee, and all of you who 
are interested in this legislation and this subject, and the people of 
the United States, that we will do that. I think it is above politics, 
although in our life it is hard to consider any legislation which in 
some way or other does not have some political aspect. I have always 
supported Federal aid to education. I intend to support this bill or 
whatever bill comes out of this committee. I do want to say that I 
hope that we will consider this legislation in as nonpartisan attitude 
as possible, and our thoughts will be of the schools and the school- 
children as we go ahead. I thank the chairman for his very kind 
remarks. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement that is 
somewhat repetitious after your very fine statement to which I fully 
subscribe. I will ask at this point that it be inserted in the record. 

Senator Murray. Very well. It will appear in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Pat MCNAMARA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am delighted to sit here 
this morning as we begin the development of a program which will enable the 
Federal Government to assume its legitimate role and responsibility in our 
Nation’s schools. 

These early hearings reinforce my deep belief that this is the year in which 
such a program can and will be enacted. I think that you, Senator Murray, as 
chairman of this subcommittee, deserve the congratulations of each of us con- 
cerned with education, for the dispatch you have put forth in getting hearings 
underway. 
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Senator Murray has already stated the extent of the problems facing us. 
And all of us are aware of the consequences that may result if we do not solve 
those problems. 

The bill which I have introduced, 8. 8, would provide an emergency program 
to solve one of the two major problems in our school system—the shortage of 
classrooms, It would provide a billion dollars a year for 2 years for con- 
struction. 

The money would be distributed to the States according to the percentage 
which each State’s 5 to 17 year old population represented of the national school- 
age population. 

To insure that our school construction effort is not dissipated, the bill would 
require that the State’s own effort must be equal to its construction average of 
the past 3 years, to qualify for Federal payments. 

Finally, the bill has been deliberately drafted to prohibit any undue intrusion 
of the Federal Government into local education. 

Let me assure everyone that I have no pride of authorship in this bill. 
It was introduced in the past, and has been introduced again, for the sole purpose 
of meeting that part of the educational crisis that is most acute—the appalling 
shortage of actual physical space for our students. 

We estimate that, with both the Federal and State effort, close to 100,000 
new classrooms can be built. 

If we can meet just this one problem, we will be well on the way to establish- 
ing the kind of school system we must have if we are going to survive as a free 
and democratic people. 

It should be pointed out, in addition, that the enactment of this bill will en- 
able the States to channel vital funds into the improvement of teachers’ salaries. 

I would like to remind everyone that this bill is no stranger to the Senate. 
In fact, it was offered as an amendment to the National Defense Education Act 
last year, and it became the first Federal aid to education at the compulsory 
school level measure to be voted on in the Senate in 8 years. 

Because I realize the necessity for speedy action on Federal assistance for 
both construction and salaries, I have joined Senator Murray and many other 
Senators in cosponsorship of 8. 2, the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

As I said at the beginning, this can and will be the year the Congress will 
fulfill its obligations to the Nation’s schools. I join Senator Murray in the 
hope that the President’s attitude will quickly change—so that congressional 
intent will not be blocked by Executive veto. 

I would like to add one more comment. I agree with Senator Murray that 
the last thing in the world we need is another study group to tell us that the 
school crisis is terrible. 

We have already had the advice and counsel of the White House Conference 
on Education. That illustrious convention told us the severity of the school 
problem—and I trust that the President was listening. 

These hearings and the bills that are before us are solid evidence that we 
know what the challenge is. 

We are trying to do something about that challenge. I hope that each and 
every witness who appears here on behalf of a Federal assistance program makes 
sure that his views are, in some manner, known at the White House. 


Senator Javrrs. Mr. Chairman, I would like to identify myself with 
the views expressed by my colleague, Senator Cooper. which I deeply 
believe is shared by our colleague, Senator Case, who as the Sena- 
tor said would love to be with us, and will, as we go along. I would 
like to join my colleague. Senator Case, in mv appreciation for the 
chairman’s distinguished leadership in this field. Whether or not we 
separate on details, the fact is that Senator Murray has a legendary 
reputation as a great fighter for help to American education. In that 
respect his hand should be held up by all of us, regardless of party, 
and I certainly intend to do so. 

My only statement, Mr. Chairman, is this: In the international 
terms, there is not any question about the fact that we are as much 
concerned right now with this hearing with defense as is the Armed 


‘Services Committee. The Russians are ahead of us in a major way 
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because they have been doing the very things we are talking about 
doing at this hearing today. The sooner we do them, the sooner we 
are going to catch up. This is just as sure as missile building. I 
think that this struggle with the Russians is going to take a lot longer 
than just the duration of the time it takes us to catch up in weapons 
of war. It is going to be in a lot more areas, cultural and economic, 
and in terms of leadership, as well as in terms of defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that. we have a real problem with the Con- 
gress, and we have a real problem with the Congress in terms of a 
measured effort which the country will support. It is for that rea- 
son, and not because I have any difference in policy with the chair- 
man, that I have oifered a bill which endeavors to do a number of 
things: 

One, it has a limited period of time, 5 years, because we ought to 
survey the situation at the end of that time. 

Two, it separates the amount which is provided for school construc- 
tion, which is absolutely essential, and the amount needed to supple- 
ment teachers’ salaries, which I think is equally essential. I wish 
to emphasize this. I think it is just as essential to have available 
money to supplement teachers’ salaries as to build classrooms. My 
bill provides $900 million in a stepped up program for a period of 5 
years. Also, I think we have to pay serious attention, and I hope the 
witnesses will address themselves to it, as to the index of school effort, 
which is a way of determining whether the States and municipalities 
are doing their full share in taxing themselves with as much sacrifice 
as my own Governor Rockefeller is proposing—and I am with him in 
that—that the people of the State of New York be taxed for these 
essential problems of schools. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I hope we will give very serious consid- 
eration to not rewarding areas which have closed their schools to 
avoid the mandate of the Supreme Court on desegregation, but that 
we will have some formula which will provide if you close your 
school, you don’t get that proportion of the Federal aid represented by 
your closed school. 

Mr. Chairman, again your leadership is one of the inspirations of 
a new member of this committee in this field, and I feel it a great 
privilege to be on this subcommittee. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Senator, for your very kind remarks. 
I also thank Senator Cooper. I think you have made a very fine 
contribution to the hearing already by your remarks. 

Are there any other comments or questions by any other Senators? 
If not, we will proceed with the testimony, Miss Stout. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. RUTH STOUT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Dr. Stour. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I am Ruth A. Stout, Topeka, Kans., president of the Na- 
tional Education Association. I would like permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, to introduce the full testimony in the record and read only parts 
of it, and comment on it at this time. I shall welcome interruptions 
and questions at any time you wish. 

Senator Murray. Very well. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
PRESENTED BY RuTH A. STouT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, one of the most important and 
fundamental problems facing our Nation today is the provision of adequate 
financial support for.our public schools. The solutions to this crucial problem 
do not come easily. The action this committee and the Congress take on this 
vital problem will affect, either for better or for worse, the fiber of our people, 
the strength of our Nation, and the destiny of the free world. 


I, NATIONAL NEED FOR EDUCATION 


We cannot long endure as a democratic, free, and responsible people without 
adequate systems of free public schools. Freedom has no permanent defense 
against totalitarianism except the inquiring, logical, and courageous minds of 
educated people. The public schools provide the major means for the maturation 
of a people dedicated to the fundamental principles of a free society and equipped 
to foster that society. 

It should be obvious to all of us that our survival depends upon high quality 
education for all American youth. It should be equally obvious that the three 
levels of Government have a shared responsibility for financing the public school 
systems to provide this quality education. Not only must the educational systems 
in a democracy provide the means for each individual to develop his incentive 
and ability in order to achieve to his maximum capacity: in addition, the citizens 
of our Nation are entitled to an education which preserves respect for the indi- 
ere and prepares him to live with and respect others like him or different 

rom him. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the present world struggle for survival is a 
war for the minds of men. The youth—future citizens of our Nation—must be 
equipped with the knowledge, attitudes, and reasoning ability adequate to suc- 
cessful termination of this prolonged struggle. Otherwise, no manner of military 
might can save us from submission to totalitarianism and the ultimate destrue- 
tion of any kind of existence worth living for. Essential as military strength 
may be, it is no substitute for mental and moral fiber. We cannot afford either 
having only half the people educated or all the people half educated. The people 
of our Nation may well now be at the stage of which Pope warned—“a little 
learning is a dangerous thing.” We must hasten to provide opportunity for every- 
one to “drink deep” of learning so that his judgments will be ressoned conclusions 
that can result in constructive action; otherwise, his conclusions may be merely 
in response to mass hysteria or emotionalism devoid of reason, or may be based 
on half-truths and overgeneralizations that result only in comnounding error. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would remind you that the 
present cold war struggle is more than an arms race. Immediate concern in our 
race to maintain respectable status on this planet and in outer space must not 
obscure our long-range concern that we maintain a steady flow of educated 
citizens ever better prepared to cope with increasingly complex problems in our 
Nation and in the world. 

The smallest defensible community has become the Nation. The vast networks 
of communication and transportation have dispelled the isolation of even the re- 
motest settlements within our Nation, with the result that our population is ex- 
tremely mobile, and whatever happens in one spot in the Nation may affect 
every other part of the Nation within 15 minutes. The free flow of goods, 
services, and people results in continuous clustering of wealth in certain areas, 
and clustering of people also—the clusters of wealth and of people frequently 
not being in the same places. It is to be expected, therefore, that the National 
Government has become the major collector of taxes. The ability of the schools 
to develop the potential abilities of youth wherever they live is often restricted 
by artificially imposed financial limitations. Our National Government must 
take responsibility among State and local governments for removing these restric- 
tions. It is the joint responsibility of local, State, and Federal Government to see 
that all American children are given every reasonable opportunity to reach 
maturity with full educational equipment to deal with the great problems that 
face our Nation and the world now and for the future. 
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II, FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT NECESSARY 


No longer can there be any question but that the Federal Government must 
assume a much greater role in the financial support of schools. It is encouraging 
that the Congress recognized this fact last year in the passage of the Hill-Elliott 
bill. The passage of this bill was highly significant to American education, but 
without a permanent major undergirding of the financial structure of our public 
elementary and secondary schools we cannot fulfill the intent of the Congress in 
its passage of the Hill-Elliott bill. 

Today there is much concern about strengthening and improving various 
phases of our school program. Regardless of the area under consideration, how- 
ever, we find two elements at the heart of our problem: a competent teacher and 
an appropriate classroom. Until the Congress provides funds to meet these two 
important needs, we cannot hope to provide the quality of education citizens of 
the United States are demanding and must demand. 


Federal funds with State and local control 


It is important that the Congress make substantial Federal funds available 
to State and local school systems for these two purposes without enmeshing 
our schools in Federal controls. The Murray bill, which is now before you, 
would provide such funds and at the same time strengthen State and local 
control of schools. 

Section 2 of the Murray bill makes this point clear: 

“* * * without sufficient financial resources at their disposal to provide neces- 
sary educational facilities and to employ competent teaching personnel, the con- 
trol of our Nation’s schools is not directed by State and local school boards but is 
dictated by the harsh demands of privation. Without the means to pay for alter- 
natives, school boards have no freedom of choice. 

“In order to provide State and local school boards with actual, as well as 
nominal, control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately 
sharing in their financial support. The purpose of this act, therefore, is to pro- 
vide Federal financial support to help meet both the immediate and continuing 
problems of financing adequate school facilities and teachers’ salaries and thereby 
to strenethen the schools of the Nation.” 

Mr. Chairman, as you said in your opening remarks when you introduced S. 2 
in the Senate, no Member of the Congress should fail to support S. 2 because he 
believes that Federal support for education is new and unprecedented. Such 
support has ample precedent. 

To use the precedent you cited, the old Northwest Ordinance was enacted in 
1785 under the Articles of Confederation 3 years before our Federal Constitution 
was ratified. In it the founders of our Republic set aside the 16th section of land 
in every township in the new territories for the maintenance of public schools. 
It was the proceeds from these school lands that established the public schools 
in your State of Montana, in my own State of Kansas, and in many other States. 

Rather than launch our Nation on a new and venturesome program of Federal 
support for schools, the enactment of S. 2 would merely build intelligently on 
the foundation laid down long ago by our Founding Fathers. 

The President of the United States, many Members of the Congress, and many 
others of us who attended public schools in the Midwestern and Western States 
owe much of our own education to the national endowment of public schools that 
was provided through the foresight of our Nation’s founders. As you so wisely 
asked when introducing S. 2 in the Senate: “Can we who owe so much fail to in- 
vest, in turn, in the education of our own children and grandchildren?’ 

The basic question facing the Congress, then, is: In what fields and in what 
way can the Federal Government through its tax-gathering resources help im- 
prove our educational systems substantially without assuming Federal control 
over school curriculum and operation? The NEA believes the answer is obvious: 
In the two major fields of teachers’ salaries and school construction as provided 
in the Murray bill. These two fields alone account for 70 percent of all the 
expenditures for public elementary and secondary education. 


Needed: Federal funds for teachers’ salaries 


It is difficult to comprehend fully the extent of waste in the development of 
human resources as a result of the shortage of qualified teachers for our chil- 
dren. The ranks of the teaching profession have long been deficient in numbers, 
and unfortunately, this deficiency in numbers has tended to obscure a much 
greater deficiency in the quality of personnel. By overlooking the importance of 
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securing and paying for quality teachers, we have even failed to make the pus 
sible inroads on the quantity deficiency. 

The quantity deficiency has been above the 100,000 mark every year since 
World War II. It is past time that we not only erase these numerical deficien- 
cies but begin to make major strides toward upgrading the quality of teaching 
personne! in thousands of classrooms throughout our Nation. We can afford no 
less. Perhaps we have heard so often—and in figures difficult to comprehend 
because of their enormity—about these persistent shortages, we have become 
immune to their impact, and their import for our very survival. 

I sincerely hope we will concern ourselves with both quantity and quality of 
teaching staff. Surely we can assume that the minimum desired preparation for 
a teacher today is a baccalaureate degree. Few of us can remember when this 
was not an accepted and required minimum for a secondary schoolteacher. Five 
years of college preparation have long been required for veterinarians that 
treat our cattle and our children’s pets. But we have for some peculiar reason, 
in some areas of the Nation, for too long overlooked what we well know: The 
most crucial years for a child, in terms of developing attitudes toward learning 
and toward people, in terms of establishing learning habits and einotional 
stability, are the early years. Hence, we need extremely able teachers at this 
level, as well as at the upper levels. 

We should therefore seriously consider the teachers still below the bachelor's 
degree level. It isa sad commentary on American education that approximately 
234,000, or about 29 percent of all elementary schoolteachers in the Nation, have 
less than 4 years of college preparation. These figures still do not take into 
account the secondary schoolteachers whose preparation should be improved, 
or who are now having to teach in fields other than those for which their 
preparation fits them. Nor do these figures take into account the qualified 
teachers currently needed to replace those leaving the profession or retiring. 
those needed to relieve overcrowding, to serve increased enrollment needs and 
to provide added necessary additional services. You are too familiar with these 
figures to require their repetition here. 

The total number of persons being prepared annually at the baccalaureate 
degree level by our colleges is still inadequate to meet the quantitative needs, 
let alone provide for substantial upgrading of standards. And though most 
States are yearly increasing their efforts to select and finance the preparation 
of students for teaching, only about 70 percent of those preparing to teach 
actually go into teaching. 

The appropriate services of competent and dedicated teachers are a funda- 
mental right of every child. The securing of such teaching services is a basic 
obligation of our Nation. At the present time, many children in these United 
States stand only a slim chance of being taught by a well-qualified teacher in 
their whole school career. This condition must not continue. 

For a number of years the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards has worked continually to elevate teaching standards... Our 
know-how greatly exceeds our means for implementing what we know. We 
know that higher standards not only attract more able people, but attract them 
in greater numbers into college preparation, because our talented youth are in- 
terested in what is challenging, difficult, worth doing. But we also know that 
the financial facts of life dissipate the idealism, and that the more able a per- 
son is, the less likely a community is to secure or retain him as a teacher with- 
out paying him a professional salary commensurate with his ability and prep- 
aration. 

We know that higher salaries are the key factor in securing and retaining 
qualified teachers in our classrooms. Until we raise the salaries of teachers to 
a level that compares favorably with the salaries paid talented persons in other 
areas, we cannot hope to provide able and competent teachers for all children 
throughout the United States, and to keep them. The average salary for all 
classroom teachers in the United States—experienced as well as inexperienced, 
teachers with doctorates as well as all other levels of preparation—is less than 
$4,800. This is nearly $500 below the average beginning salary that recruiters 
for industry are offering on college campuses this winter to young men who will 
graduate in June. In this year of 1958-59, only one teacher in five is making 
as much as $5,500. Such salaries will not attract and hold the kinds of persons 
in sufficient number that this Nation must have as the teachers who deal with 
the minds of children—our Nation’s most precious resource. 
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Needed: Federal funds for school construction 


A needed highway which is not built may cause inconvenience and traffic 
-ongestion. A new factory delayed a few years may cause loss of profits to 
the owners. But when a school building that is neeaed to provide educational 
ypportunities for children is not built, the right to a good education for those 
ehildren may well be gone forever. 

After building at an unprecedented pace last year, our State and local school 
systems were able to reduce the Nation’s shortage of classrooms by only 1.3 
percent, or from 142,300 in the fall of 1957 to 140,500 in the fall of 1958. The 
evidence is that despite herculean efforts of local school districts, progress in 
reducing the backlog of needed classrooms again was overwhelmed by the needs 
which arose during the year. 

Less than a week ago, Bertha S. Adkins, Under Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, stated : 

“We need more classrooms and we need them now. The latest estimate ac- 
-ording to Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, indicates a 
shortage of 142,000 classrooms. If we consider that the average classroom is 30 
feet long, we tind that we are short more than 805 miles of classrooms. This 
yould make a solid line of rooms stretching from Baltimore to St. Louis. Over- 
crowding, double shifts, and other problems result from this shortage of space.’ 

To date we have largely counted our backlog in terms of overcrowded class- 
rooms and gross physical deterioration of buildings. The need to overcome this 
type of classroom shortage is urgent and immediate. Equally compelling is an- 
other type of backlog which is not adequately reflected in most inventories of 
obsolescence at present. 1 am speaking of buildings which by their size, loca- 
tion, facilities, or arrangements defy modern instructional programs. 

or illustration, let us take two types of schools—small rural high schools, 
and elementary schools in the old “core city” of many of our large metropolitan 
areas. 

Small high schools throughout the United States—and there are many—can 
offer an adequate secondary program only at an exorbitant cost. I am speak- 
ing of the high schools with fewer than 200 pupils found in many of our rural 
areas. Their buildings may be adequate for the limited type of program now 
provided by staffs ranging from 5 to 15 teachers, but the program of instruction 
housed in most of them is obsolete and woefully inadequate in terms of Ameri- 
ca’s needs. There is a dire need for consolidation of three or more such high 
schools into a single unit large enough to offer an enriched secondary-school 
program. 

Another graphic illustration of building needs arising from program needs is 
found in the elementary schools of the old core cities of large metropolitan 
areas. Many of these buildings are old in terms of time and inflexible in terms 
of arrangement. Many of these two- and three-story edifices were built before 
1900 with classrooms in a six-over-Six or eight-over-eight arrangement. The 
rooms are narrow and all the same size, with desks nailed solidly to the floor. 

The potential fire hazards of many of these buildings with their open stair 
wells, and wooden floors that have been soaked with oil for years are well known 
but too often ignored. They boast no libraries, no cafeterias, no electric outlets 
in the classrooms. The classrooms are not even suitable for the most limited 
use of educational TV. The playgrounds, if any, are cement. With a fresh coat 
of paint, these buildings will stand for many more years and are, therefore, 
often considered serviceable. But the effect is to cement the elementary pro- 
gram of 1900 on pupils of 1960. Look around Washington, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago—in the old core of all our large 
metropolises—and you will find many school buildings of this type. 

Not only do many of these older classrooms in our Nation’s cities hamper 
modern school programs but the extent to which these classrooms are crowded 
with students makes it virtually impossible to provide for pupil mobility within 
the room, grouping of pupils, and other procedures such as to permit the flexible 
teaching situation essential to both individualized and group instruction. 

Biennially the NEA Research Division surveys class size in the elementary 
schools in urban areas. The latest study shows that in November 1957, 55 percent 
of all the elementary-school pupils in our urban school districts were in classes 
of more than 80 pupils each. This was 6,800,000 elementary-school pupils. In 
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the same year 2.5 million pupils, or over 20 percent of those enrolled in our 
Nation’s cities, were in classes of more than 35 pupils each, and over a half mil- 
lion pupils were in classes of more than 40 pupils each. 

For the school year 1957-58, 40 percent of a total of 883,438 elementary-school 
pupils who enrolled in the 18 urban school districts of 500,000 or more popula- 
tion were enrolled in classes of more than 35 pupils each. Over a quarter of a 
million pupils in these cities were enrolled in classes that exceeded 40 each. 

The problem that many States and local school systems face in attempting to 
cope with the tremendous demands for school construction is overwhelming. 
The extent of the problem is illustrated in the following statement made in Octo- 
ber 1958 by the director of school building services for the New Jersey State 
Department of Education, Cleve O. Westby. 

“In 1953, or 5 years ago, we had 40,000 children in New Jersey on double- 
session basis or in substandard classrooms. Today, after 5 years in which we 
have spent some $360 million for new schools we have 100,000 children on either 
a double-session basis or in substandard rooms. Five years ago we were building 
at the rate of $55 million a year. The last 2 years we have exceeded $85 million. 
Despite these increases in the annual expenditures for schools we have con- 
sistently fallen behind the need. 

“Now in 1958 we find ourselves in even a worse position. Not only have fewer 
bond issues been voted by the people, a smaller percentage of them have passed. 
In fact, the total amount of money raised from bond issues during the year 
ended June 30, 1958, was less than one-half the amount raised during the pre- 
ceding year.” ? 

I was asked on a recent broadcast whether I agreed with the statement that 
the schools are becoming increasingly obsolescent. Whether the question refers 
to school programs or school buildings, I think we must agree to the statement’s 
accuracy. Although teaching staffs are doing a better job than they have ever 
done before and although building construction has been greatly accelerated, the 
lag between what is and what must be has tragic implications. This is particu- 
larly true in view of our rapidly changing society and our greatly improved 
technology in instructional media. Only Federal sharing of financial respon- 
sibility can close the gap. 

III. WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 


Our Nation cannot meet the needs of 20th century education with 19th century 
financing. There must be a major breakthrough to a higher and more adequate 
level of school finance. Such an advance is absolutely necessary if our system 
of free public schools is to serve our Nation effectively now and in the future. 
The breakthrough cannot be accomplished—the financial base cannot be suffi- 
ciently broadened—without utilizing the tax collecting machinery of the Federal 
Government. Without Federal financial support there is no way to provide 
revenue in sufficient quantity to educate our Nation’s children properly. Bold 
and forthright measures are required. Piecemeal approaches will not do the job. 

The National Education Association believes that a program of Federal finan- 
cial support of at least the magnitude provided in S. 2 is needed to meet the 
Nation’s immediate and long-range problems of financing public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

As I am sure you know, the Murray bill calls upon the Congress to allot to 
the States for distribution to local school districts an amount equal to at least 
$25 per school-age child, rising over a period of 4 years to at least $100 per child, 
to be used either for school construction or teachers’ salaries in public elementary 
and secondary schools. If the Murray bill is enacted into law in the ist session 
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of the 86th Congress, allotments of $25 per child of school age (5-17 years) 
would be available for the school year 1959-60. The allotments would increase to 
$50 in 1960-61, to $75 ig 1961-62, and to $100 in 1962-63. The total allocation 
fur the continental United States woula be approximately $1.1 billion in 1959-60 
and would increase to $4.7 billion in 1962-63. 

A most important aspect of S. 2 is that it would permit the State and local 
school systems maximum discretion in how the Federal allocations would be 
spent. The only limitation which the Murray bill would place upon the Federal 
funds distributed to State education agencies would be that the funds be spent 
for one or both of two purposes: (@) salaries of teachers, and (b) construction 
of classrooms and related school facilities. The States would have complete 
freedom in the apportioning of the funds between these two categories. 

The Murray bill does not impose controls or restrictions to assure that desired 
educational practices will occur; rather, the bill is designed to strengthen the 
financial base of schools. It relies on the good judgment of established eduea- 
tional leadership to convert the funds appropriated into better education. Be- 
cause of this, it cannot be said specifically how much the Murray bill would raise 
teachers salaries. Neither can it be said specifically how many classrooms 
the Murray bill would construct, for no one can predict how the States would 
apportion their money between salaries and construction. 

It is possible, however, to get some idea about what the bill can do for public 
schools if it be assumed that the funds would be divided in about the same 
proportion as State and local funds are now being expended for teachers’ 
Salaries and school construction. In 1953-54 about 68 percent of school expendi- 
tures were for instructional salaries and 32 percent for school construction. 
In other words the States and local school systems were expending their own 
money for teachers’ salaries and school construction in the ratio of about 2 to 1. 

If on the average, two-thirds of the States’ allotments under the Murray bill 
were to be spent for teachers’ salaries, this amount would be sufficient to boost 
the national average for teachers’ salaries by about $500 per year for each of 
the next 4 years or to a total of about $2,000 above the level of State and local 
contribution at that time if the present pupil-teacher ratio were maintained. 
The $500 figure in the first year would represent about a 10-percent raise in the 
present salary average of teachers. The average annual increse from State and 
local sources during the past 4 years has been approximately half that amount, 
or about $250 yer year. Of course, the present pupil-teacher ratio should be re- 
duced in many systems. It is highly probable that many States will use a portion 
of the S. 2 funds to employ additional instructional staff for the purpose of re- 
ducing class size and enriching school programs. 

Although no one can say exactly how much the Murray bill would increase 
teachers’ salaries throughout the Nation, one thing is sure: If we really mean 
what we say when we talk about raising teachers’ salaries to professional levels, 
we must think in terms of funds even greater than those contained in the Murray 
bill. 

For the same reason that we cannot predict how much the Murray bill would 
increase teachers’ salaries, we also cannot predict how many classrooms the 
Murray bill would construct. But, we can make some rough approximations on 
the assumption that the States would spend about one-third of this amount for 
the construction of classrooms. At present, we are merely nibbling at the back- 
log of needed classrooms. 

If we assume that one-third of the money provided by the Murray bill would 
be spent on school buildings, within the next 4 years this would amount to about 
$3.8 billion. This would be enough to provide approximately 95,000 classrooms 
at today’s prices. If the State and local districts can maintain their present 
rate of classroom construction for the next 5 years (and there are indications 
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that they cannot) with the Federal money as estimated, we could have under 
construction enough classrooms in 1963-64 to eliminate the backlog of class- 
rooms ids it is projected today. 

We can see then that though no one can say precisely what the Murray bill 
would provide nationwide in terms of school construction, the bill is a necessary 
and reasonable measure if we sincerely intend to solve the school construction 
problems facing our nation. 

It becomes clear to anyone who studies the bill that the administrative pro- 
cedure involved in the Murray bill is extremely simple. All a State education 
agency would have to do to receive an allotment under the bill would be to 
specify annually to the U.S. Commissioner of Education the portion of its allot- 
ment that would be spent for school construction and the portion that would be 
spent for teachers’ salaries. 

A state wishing to use some of its money for school construction would certify 
to the Commissioner that such funds would be used exclusively for constructing 
school facilities and would be distributed in the State so as to give priority to 
school districts which have the greatest need for school facilities and are least 
able to finance such facilities. 

A State wishing to use some of its allotment for teachers’ salaries would 
certify to the Commissioner that such funds would be distributed to school dis- 
tricts to be used solely for teachers’ salaries, with three-fourths of the amount 
allotted to teachers’ salaries to be distributed to the school districts on a per 
teacher basis. The only reporting required would be at the end of each school 
year when the State education agency would verify to the U.S. Commissioner that 
the funds were expended in accordance with the provisions of the act as the 
State agency had said it would spend the money. 

One of the most important features of the bill is the maintenance-of-effort 
provision which will assure continued State and local support of schools. This 
provision contains a formula by which the allotment a State would otherwise 
receive under the bill would be reduced if the State’s relative effort to support 
schools from State and local sources is less than the average effort for all the 
States. This section of the bill further provides that the total sum resulting 
from the penalties involved would be reallotted among the States that make 
an effort at least equal to the national average. Hence, this section of the bill 
acts both as a penalty provision and as an incentive provision in encouraging 
continued vigorous efforts to support schools at the State and local levels. An 
important clause in this section of the bill defers application of the mainte- 
nance-of-effort provision for the first 3 years that allotments are made under 
the bill. This delay is desirable so that States presently making a relatively 
low effort to finance schools will have a reasonable amount of time in which to 
increase their effort before the penalty is applied. 

The National Education Association heartily endorses S. 2 and urges its en- 
actment by the Congress. The association believes that the measures included 
in this bill represent the minimum steps required to strengthen public educa- 
tion at this time. The Federal support for education provided in S. 2 is urgently 
needed to provide more nearly adequate financing of school systems, and thus, 
by removing the strictures of grossly inadequate budgets, to strengthen State 
and local control of schools. Such support is essential to the maintenance of 
the Nation’s security, welfare, and economic growth for which the Congress is 
directly responsible. In fact, shared responsibility—local, State, and National— 

in financing education in our democracy is essential to its continued existence. 
I thank you. 
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Estimated allotments to individual States under the Murray-Metcalf bill for 
school years 1959-60, 1960-61, 1961-62, and 1962-63, based on projections of 
each State’s school-age population (5-17 years) for these years* 


1959-60 allot- | 1960-61 allot- | 1961-62 allot- | 1962-63 allot- 
ments: $25 ments: $50 ments: $75 
per esti- per esti- per esti- pe 
mated child, | mated child, | mated child, | mated child, 
5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 5-17 years 
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1 The projections of school-age population used in preparing this table were made by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census at the request and expense of the research division of the National Education Association. The 
series of projections of school-age population used in this table were made under the assumption that the 
1950-57 pattern and level of net interstate migration for the age group (5-17 ) will continue throughout 
the projection iod. This series of projections was selected by the NEA Research Division from a group 
of 3 series on different assumptions regarding future internal migration for the age group. 

3 Estimates of State allotments appearing in this column will be subject to changes resulting from the 
a of the maintenance of State and effort provision of the bill which will not be operative until 
the 4th year that allotments are made under the Murray-Metcalf bill. 
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Amount that S. 2 would provide for teachers’ salaries and school construction on 
the assumption that States would apportion Federal allotments in approwi- 
mately the current ratio of expenditures for these items 


! 
Amounts which allotments | Amounts given in cols. 3 and 
would provide for '— 4 expressed in unit measures 
Estimated 
total allot- 
ment for Number of 
continental | instructional | School con- Average additional 
United staff (6634 struction increase in classrooms 
States (in percent) (in |(3344 percent)| salaries per (at $40,000 
billions) millions) (in millions) teacher 2 total in-place 
cost) 


(3) (4) (6) 


$727 
1, 493 
2, 300 


9, O75 
18, 675 
28, 750 

3, 167 39, 575 


7, 687 | , 845 96, 075 


| 
| 








1 The amounts in cols. 3 through 6 are not a forecast or prescription of expenditures if S. 2 is enacted; these 
amounts are merely examples of what the allotment of Federal funds could buy. The 1953-54 ratio of ex 
penditures for salary of instructional staff to expenditures for school construction was approximately 2 to 1. 

? Data adjusted to allow for additional instructional staff due to increases in enrollment on the basis of 
the pupil-staff ratios as existed in 1958-59. 

’ The figure currently used by the U.S. Office of Education for the total in-place cost of schools per class- 
room is $40,000. This includes the cost of site purchase and improvement, the total cost of plant construc- 
tion, the cost of all equipment and furniture, plus all fees involved. 


Dr. Stour. One of the most important and fundamental problems 
facing our Nation today is the provision of adequate financial sup- 
port for our public schools. The solutions to this crucial problem do 
not come easily. The action this committee and the Congress take on 
this vital problem will affect, either for better or for worse, the fiber 
of oe people, the strength of our Nation, and the destiny of the free 
world. 


1. NATIONAL NEED FOR EDUCATION 


We cannot long endure as a democratic, free, and responsible peo- 
ple without adequate systems of free public schools. Freedom has no 
permanent defense against totalitarianism except the inquiring, log- 
ical, and courageous minds of educated people. The public schools 
provide the major means for the maturation of a people dedicated to 
the fundamental] principles of a free society and equipped to foster 
that society. 

It should be obvious to all of us that our survival depends upon 
high quality education for all American youth. It should be equally 
obvious that the three levels of government have a shared responsi- 
bility for financing the public school systems to provide this quality 
education. Not only must the educational systems in a democracy 
provide the means for each individual to develop his incentive and 
ability in order to achieve to his maximum capacity; in addition, the 
ctizens of our-Nation are entitled to an education which preserves re- 
spect for the individual and prepares him to live with and respect 
others like him or different from him. 

It becomes increasingly clear that the present world struggle for 
survival is a war for the minds of men. The youth—future citizens 
of our Nation—must be equipped with the knowledge, attitudes, and 
reasoning ability adequate to successful termination of this prolonged 
struggle. Otherwise, no manner of military might can save us from 
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submission to totalitarianism and the ultimate destruction of any kind 
of existence worth living for. Essential as military strength may 
be, it is no substitute for mental and moral fiber. We cannot afford 
either having only half the people educated or all the people half 
educated. The people of our Nation may well now be at the stage 
of which Pope warned—a little learning is a dangerous thing. We 
must hasten to provide opportunity for every one to drink deep of 
learning so that his judgment will be on reasoned conclusions that can 
result in constructive action; otherwise, his conclusions may be merely 
in response to mass hysteria or emotionalism devoid of reason, or 
may be based on half-truth and overgeneralizations that result only 
in compounding error. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would remind you 
that the present cold war struggle is more than an arms race. Your 
comments have already indicated that you are well aware of that. 

Immediate concern in our race to maintain respectable status on 
this planet and in outer space must not obscure our long-range con- 
cern that we maintain a steady flow of educated citizens ever better 
prepared to cope with increasingly complex problems in our Nation 
and in the world. 

The smallest defensible community has become the Nation. The 
vast networks of communication and transportation have dispelled 
the isolation of even the remotest settlements within our Nation, with 
the result that our population is extremely mobile, and whatever hap- 
pens in one spot in the Nation may affect every other part of the 
Nation within 15 minutes. The free flow of goods, services, and the 
people results in continuous clustering of wealth in certain areas, and 
clustering of people also—the clusters of wealth and of people fre- 
quently not being in the same places. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that the National Government has become the major collector of taxes. 

The ability of the schools to develop the potential abilities of youth 
wherever they live is often restricted by artificially imposed financial 
limitations. Our National Government must take responsibility 
among State and local governments for removing these restrictions. 
It is the joint aaitas of local, State, and Federal Government 


to see that all American children are given every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to reach maturity with full educational equipment to deal with 
the great problems that face our Nation and the world now and for the 
future. ; 


2. FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT NECESSARY 


No longer can there be any question but that the Federal Govern- 
ment must assume a much greater role in the financial support of 
schools. It is encouraging that the Congress recognized this fact last 
year in the passage of the Hill-Elliott bill, The passage of this bill 
was highly significant to American education, but without a perma- 
nent major undergirding of the financial structure of our putlie ele- 
mentary and secondary schools we cannot fulfill the intent of the Con- 
gress in its passage of the Hill-Elliott bill. 

We are fortunate I think that the public is now aware of the im- 
portance of the schools. We must capitalize upon that interest. We 
must be sure that we have, as Senator Murray so well said a few 
moments ago, able teachers in the classrooms, that we keep those we 
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have and get many more. We believe that we must have Federal 
funds in massive amounts, infused with State and local funds with the 
State and local control maintained. 

The Murray bill, with which you are all familiar, would provide 
such funds, as you well know, and at the same time we believe it 
would strengthen State and local control of schools. 

With your permission, though—I know you are familiar with it— 
I should like to read from section 2 of the Murray bill. 


Without sufficient financial resources at their disposal to provide necessary 
educational facilities and to employ competent teaching personnel, the control 
of our Nation’s schools is not directed by State and local school boards but is 
dictated by the harsh demands of privation. Without the means to pay for 
alternatives, school boards have no freedom of choice. 


In order to provide State and local boards with actual, as well as nominal, 
control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately sharing 
in their financial support. The purpose of this act, therefore, is to provide 
Federal financial support to help meet both the immediate and continuing prob- 
lems of financing adequate school facilities and teachers’ salaries and thereby 
to strengthen the schools of the Nation. 

In your opening remarks, Mr. Chairman, in introducing S. 2 to 
the Senate, you made comments which we heartily endorse. You 
cited precedents. The precedent you cited of the old Northwest ordi- 
nance, enacted in 1785, under the Articles of Confederation, is cer- 
tainly pertinent. The President of the United States, many Mem- 
bers of the Congress, and many of us who have attended public 
schools in the Midwestern and Western States owe much of our edu- 
cation to the national endowment of public schools that was provided 
through the foresight of our Nation’s founders. As you so wisel 
asked when introducing S. 2 in the Senate, “Can we who owe so muc 
fail to invest, in turn in the education of our own children and grand- 
children ?” 

The basic question facing the Congress then is, in what fields and 
in what way can the Federal Government through its tax-gathering 
resources help improve our educational systems substantially without 
assuming Federal control over school curriculum and operation ? 

The NEA believes the answer is obvious: in the two major fields 
of teachers’ salaries, as you have mentioned, and school construction, 
as provided in the Murray bill. These two fields alone account for 
70 percent of all the expenditures for public elementary and secondary 
education. 

I would like to comment briefly on the need for Federal funds for 
teachers’ salaries. 

It is difficult for the public to comprehend fully the extent of waste 
in the development of elas resources as a result of the ee of 
qualified teachers for our children. The public has realized, I think, 
to some extent recently, the t deficiency in numbers. Unfor- 
tunately this deficiency in numbers has tended to obscure the greater 
or more serious deficiency in the quality of personnel, and by over- 
looking the importance of securing and paying for quality teachers, 
we have even failed to make the possible inroads in the matter of 
quantity. : 

This is a relatively new concept in terms of supply There was 
a time when we thought that lowering standards would provide more 
teachers. We have learned that raising standards not only provides 
more able teachers but a greater supply. We who work with children 
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and youth should have known that all along. We know that youth 
are challenged by what is important to do, what is worth doing, what 
is hard to achieve, and what has status. 

The quantity deficiency has been above the 100,000 mark every 
year since World War II, and it is past time that we not only erase 
these numerical deficiencies, but that we make major strides toward 
upgrading the quality of teaching personnel in thousands of class- 
rooms throughout our Nation. Surely we would all agree that we 
can afford no less. 

Perhaps we have heard these figures given so often that like vac- 
cinations, they no longer take. But these persistent shortages are 
serious, and we must not become immune to their impact and to their 
yi for our very survival. 

sincerely hope that in considering this bill we will consider both 
the aspects of quantity and quality. Few of us can remember when 
the baccalaureate degree was not the basic minimum for the secondary 
school teacher. In my part of the country we are well aware that, 
so long as we can remember, veterinarians who treat our cattle and 
our children’s pets have been required to have 5 years of college 
preparation, and yet we will still certify elementary school teachers 
at 60 college hours, those who deal with our children’s minds. 

The most crucial years for a child, we now know, in terms of the 
development of attitudes toward learning and toward people, in 
terms of establishing learning habits and emotional stability, are in 
the early years. I think we cannot blink the fact that at present we 
are told reliably that 1 out of every 10 children in our classrooms will 
spend some time in a mental hospital. We must somehow have 
adequately trained teachers for these formative years in sufficient 
numbers that we can reduce this figure. We, therefore, have come 
to know that we must have adequately trained teachers at all levels. 

It is a sad commentary on American education and public under- 
standing of its import when we realize that approximately 234,000, 
or 29 percent of all elementary school teachers in the Nation have less 
than 4 years of college preparation. These figures do not take into 
account the secondary school teachers whose preparation should be 
improved, or those who are now having to teach in fields other than 
those for which their preparation fits them. 

Nor do we take into account the qualified teachers currently needed 
to meet all the other elements of supply, namely, to replace the re- 
tiring teachers, to replace those who are leaving the profession. Par- 
enthetically I should like to comment here that about the 10 percent 
of all teachers leave the profession each year. That is poor economy 
in training of teachers, in subjecting children to new teachers con- 
stantly, and it requires a great number in supply which we should 
not be having to supply. 

In addition to that, we need many teachers, as your comments have 
indicated, to relieve overcrowded classrooms, to serve increased en- 
rollment needs which are continuing to mount, and to provide neces- 
sary educational services which we would like to provide and cannot. 
It is a frequent saying, and I think a true one within our profession, 
that we know how to be better than weare. We actually have almost 
a 30-year lag between what we know of the best procedures in learn- 


ing and teaching, and what we can put into practice under existing 
circumstances. 
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The total number of teachers being prepared annually at the bac- 
calaureate level in our colleges is still inadequate to meet the quan- 
titative needs. I have refrained from giving you the figures of the 
quantitative needs, because I know you are already too familiar with 
them to be burdened with them again at this time. But we are not 
turning out an adequate supply of baccalaureate degree graduates to 
fill these vacancies. Only 70 percent over the Nation—and this figure 
has remained relatively constant for a number of years—of those who 
are prepared to teach, actually teach. It seems to us, and I am sure it 
does to you, or you would not be concerned with this bill, that the 
appropriate services of a competent and dedicated teacher are a fun- 
damental right of every child. We must take advantage of what we 
know in terms of education. 

For a number of years the NEA Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has worked continually to elevate teach- 
ing standards. AsI say, our know-how greatly exceeds our means for 
implementing what we know. We not only know that the higher 
standards attract more able people, as I said, and in greater numbers, 
but we also know what is particularly significant i in terms of this bill, 
that the financial “facts of life,” as we might call them, dissipate the 
idealism very rapidly. The more able a person is, the less likely a 
community is either to secure him, or having secured him, to retain 
him, without paying him a professional salary commensurate with his 
ability and his preparation. We have some of our most able people 
who really want to teach finding the need for better salaries and living 
conditions channeling them off into other areas. 

We know that both high standards and high salaries are key factors 
in securing and retaining qualified teachers. We certainly cannot 
separate the two and hope to supply our schools. Until we raise the 
salaries of teachers to levels comparable with other people talented 
and well prepared, we cannot hope to have an adequate supply. It is 
not just a matter of manpower shortage. We have evidence of that. 
Few people realize that the average salary for all classroom teachers 
in the United States—experienced as well as inexperienced teachers 
with doctorates as well as all other levels of preparation—is less than 
$4,800. This is nearly $500 below the average beginning salary that 
recruiters for industry are offering on college campuses this winter to 
young men who will graduate in June. In this vear of 1958-59. only 
one teacher in five is making as much as $5,500. Such salaries will not 
attract and hold the kinds of persons in sufficient numbers that this 
Nation must have to deal with our most precious resource. 

Now I should like to comment briefly on the matter of school con- 
struction. After building at an unprecedented pace last year our 
State and local school systems were able to reduce the Nation’s short- 
age of classrooms by only 1.3 percent, as Senator Murray commented 
in his opening remarks this morning. You will note that our figures 
in our testimony coincide with those he gave and T shall not repeat 
them. Less than a week ago, Bertha Adkins, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, stated : 

We need more classrooms and we need them now. The latest estimate accord- 
ing to Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, indicates a short- 
age of 142,000 classrooms. If we consider that the average classroom is 30 feet 
long, we find that we are short more than 805 miles of classrooms. This would 


make a solid line of rooms stretching from Baltimore to St. Louis. Overcrowding, 
double shifts, and other problems result from this shortage of space. 
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Your comments indicate that you are aware that to date we have 
counted our backlog in terms of overcrowded classrooms and gross 
physical deterioration of buildings. The need to overcome this type 
of shortage is urgent, but we have an additional kind of difficulty 
which I think we must face, and that is that we have many, many 
buildings which structurally are sound, but which are not adequate 
in terms of size, location, facilities, and the kind of structure which 
will adapt itself to what we have learned, and to our rapidly changing 
method of instruction. Few of us are aware that we are greatly re- 
stricted in the use of educational TV as it should be used because 
many buildings are not equipped for that kind of instruction. Few 
of us are aware that rooms are not suitable to the flexible kind of school 
aby ghee which we have learned now is essential if we shall be able to 

eal with the children as groups and as individuals, with individual- 
ized instruction as necessary—with the ability to throw great numbers 
together for presentations over TV under master teachers, and then 
throw these same groups of children into smaller segments so that 
they have the opportunity to discuss. Some of the people who ad- 
vocate educational television advocate it in terms of saving teachers 
or saving money. We who have experimented with it—and I assure 
you we welcome it—realize that it saves neither teachers nor money. 
If it succeeds as it should, it stimulates children to the point where 
they are more and more inquiring, they become more and more differ- 
ent from one another in terms of their own abilities and incentives, and 
the teachers have to be more able, not less able. We have to have 
more teachers in order to answer all these questions. We have no 
right to stimulate the inquiring minds of children and then frustrate 
the child by having no opportunity for him to have his questions 
answered. 

We are well aware of the fire hazards of many of the old buildings, 
of the overcrowded and inflexible conditions. We are not so aware 
of the point I have just mentioned, the fact that many schools are not 
constructed in such a way as to take advantage of what we know of 
the most effective teaching procedures. Biennially the NEA Research 
Division surveys class size in elementary schools in urban areas. The 
latest study shows in November 1957, 55 percent of all the elementary 
school students were in classes of more than 30 pupils. I am sure some 
of you may want to debate whether we have a right to rigidify the 
number of children in the classroom on that basis, and perhaps we 
can get into that in the question period, but that does give us a measure 
above which we can hardly go and still be sure that a child has op- 
portunity for some individual attention from the teacher each day. 

The problem of many State and local school systems is typified by 
that in New Jersey, and I would like to quote from the director of 
school building services for the New Jersey State Department of 
Education, Cleve O. Westby: 


In 1953, or 5 years ago, we had 40,000 children in New Jersey on double- 
session basis or in substandard classrooms. Today, after 5 years in which we 
have spent some $360 million for new schools, we have 100,000 children on either 
a double-session basis or in substandard rooms. Five years ago we were build- 
ing at the rate of $55 million a year. The last 2 years we have exceeded $85 
million. Despite these increases in the annual expenditures for schools we have 
consistently fallen behind the need. 

Now, in 1958 we find ourselves in an even worse situation. Not only have 
fewer bond issues been voted by the people, a smaller percentage of them have 
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passed. In fact, the total amount of money raised from bond issues during the 
year ended June 30, 1958, was less than one-half the amount raised during the 
preceding year. 

I was asked on a recent broadcast whether I agreed with the state- 
ment that the schools are becoming increasingly obsolescent. I had 
frankly to admit that they are. I would like to hasten to point out 
that we are sure—we have evidence to indicate—that the teaching 
staffs are doing a better job with a more diverse school population than 
they have ever done before. But it just is not good enough, gentle- 
men. We are falling more and more rapidly behind because we keep 
going through one age after another at a very rapid pace. We are 
learning more and more how to educate, as I mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago, and the lack of facilities and money and staff is putting us 
further behind in this rapidly changing society. That, I think, is 
something which we must very seriously consider. Only Federal 
sharing of financial responsibility can possibly close the gap. In 
spite of the fact that many local and State groups can do better in 
raising money than they have done, it still will not be sufficient. Our 
Nation simply cannot meet the needs of the 20th century education 
with 19th century financing. 

I was pleased to hear what one of you commented on this morning— 
I think it was Senator Javits—that we are in a matter of defense in 
education as well as defense in terms of the actual mechanical and 
military aspect. 

There must be a major breakthrough to a higher and more adequate 
level of school finance. I am tempted here to go into the matter of 
the tax collecting agency of the Federal Government as compared 
with the State and local, but I know you have testimony coming from 
Walter Heller later this week which will handle that in much more 
detail. But it is certainly most important. Without Federal finan- 
cial support there is no way, we feel, to provide revenue in sufficient 
quantity to educate our Nation’s children properly. We believe that 
bold and forthright measures are required and that piecemeal ap- 
proaches will not do the job. We believe we must have money both 
for teachers’ salaries and for school construction. 

We feel as a National Education Association, representing almost 
700,000 teachers, that a program of Federal financial support of at 
least the magnitude provided in S. 2 is needed to meet the Nation’s 
immediate and long-range problems of financing public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

As I am sure you know, the Murray bill calls upon the Congress 
to allot to the States for distribution to local school districts an amount 
equal to at least $25 per school-age child, rising over a period of 4 years 
to at least $100 per school-age child, to be used either for school con- 
struction or teachers’ salaries in public elementary and secondary 
schools. If the Murray bill is enacted into law in the Ist session of 
the 86th Congress—and this is important, we feel—allotments of $25 
per child of school age, 5 to 17 years, would be available for the school 
year 1959-60. The allotments would increase to $50 in 1960-61, 
to $75 in 1961-62, and to $100 in 1962-63. The total allocation for the 
continental United States would be approximately $1.1 billion in 
1959-60 and would increase to $4.7 billion in 1962-63. 
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We feel that a very important and well worked out aspect of S. 2 
is that it would permit the State and local school systems maximum 
discretion in how the Federal allocations would be spent. We feel the 
fact that the Murray bill places only the limitation on Federal funds 
distributed to State education agencies that it be spent for two pur- 

ool salaries and school construction—is a very important 
fact. The States would have complete freedom in apportioning the 
funds between these two categories. 

The bill as it is written actually does do what we would like: 
strengthens the financial base of schools without in any way jeopardiz- 
ing local and State control. Of course, we cannot answer questions so 
often asked of us as to how many school buildings or classrooms it 
would provide, because that is left up to the States. But we do have 
in this testimony some estimates, and we have two tables which will 
show you what would be made available to the States for teachers’ 
salaries and for school construction if it be assumed that the same 
preperuons of the Federal money coming to the States would be spent 

or those two items as are now spent by the States for salaries and 
for school construction. 

In 1953-54 about 68 percent of the school expenditures were for 
instructional salaries, and 32 percent for school construction. We 
would commend the tables to your study in that connection. 

If on the average two-thirds of the States’ allotments under the 
Murray bill were to be spent for teachers’ salaries, this amount would 
be sufficient to boost the national average for teachers’ salaries by 
about $500 per year for each of the next 4 years, or to a total of about 
$2,000 above the level in State and local contributions at that time if 
the present pupil-teacher ratio were maintained. We would hasten to 
add that it is quite probable the pupil-teacher ratio will not be 
maintained because there are many States where it will be absolutely 
essential to use much of this money for salaries for new teachers for 
the purposes we have earlier mentioned. 

Although no one can say how much would help in the matter of 
school building construction, if we do assume that one-third of the 
money provided by the Murray bill would be spent on school buildings 
within the next 4 years, this would amount to about $3.8 billion. Sen- 
ator Murray in his opening statement gave us the.estimated cost of 
what would be required for the total replacement. With the amounts 
supplied by the State and local governments, plus the $3.8 billion 
would be enough to provide approximately 95,000 classrooms at to- 
day’s prices, and if the State and local districts maintain the present 
greatly accelerated rate of classroom instruction, and maintain it for 
the next 5 years (though there is much evidence that they cannot do 
so), it would be possible to have under construction enough classrooms 
in 1963-64 to eliminate the backlog of classrooms as it is projected 


ay. 
I should like to comment briefly upon one other aspect of the bill 
which we feel is very important and valuable, and that is the sim- 
licity of reporting. The fact that all the State need do is to say 
foe it is going to spend the money for salaries and school construc- 
tion, or both, for public secondary and elementary schools, and then 
to certify that it has so spent it, is excellent. 
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Another important element in the bill is the maintenance of effort 
provision which was briefly discussed in your earlier comments. This 
provision for a formula of maintenance of effort with which you are 
familiar, and I shall not take time now to review, would seem to us 
very effectively to guarantee that the State and local governments 
will not shirk their duties, and will actually have incentive for in- 
creasing their efforts, and also that the poor States which really need 
money will not be penalized as some kind of matching fund basis 
might penalize them. 

The National Education Association heartily endorses S. 2 and 
urges its enactment by the Congress. The association believes that 
the measures included in this bill represent the minimum steps ‘re- 
quired to strengthen public education at this time. The Federal sup- 
port for education provided in S. 2 is urgently needed to provide more 
nearly adequate financing of school systems, and thus, by removing 
the strictures of grossly inadequate budgets, to strengthen State and 
local control of schools. Such support, we believe, is essential to 
maintain the Nation’s security, welfare, and economic growth for 
which the Congress is directly responsible. In fact, we believe that 
shared responsibility—local, State, and National—in financing educa- 
tion in our democracy is ‘essential to its continued existence. We 
feel it is tragic if we should continue to have generations going 
through our classrooms who are ill equipped to meet the increased re- 
sponsibilities of today. | 

In the period when facts are changing from year to year, when life 
becomes so increasingly complex that we cannot prepare a child 
just for today or tomorrow, but we must try to prepare him for a 
tomorrow we cannot even anticipate, we must build into our children 
a security in their belief in democracy, in themselves, and in each 
other. Unless we have able teachers throughout our educational sys- 
tems in sufficient quantities where the children are we cannot possibly 
survive. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for a very able statement. 
I am sure it will be read over with great care by the committee. We 
thank you for the suggestions you offer. 

Senator Yarborough has just arrived. He was absent because he 
was attending another meeting. I am sure he is greatly interested 
in this matter. Do you care to make any remarks, Senator Yar- 
borough ? 

Senator Yarsorovenr. Mr. Chairman, this has been a most interest- 
ing statement. I read the earlier part and had the privilege of hear- 
ing the concluding remarks. Of course, we know that this 140,000 
classroom shortage in America is a serious deterrent to proper edu- 
a bill to stimulate the use of television in education in this country. 
I am hopeful that progress can be made in this session toward im- 
proving the educational facilities of America. As our distinguished 
chairman, Senator Murray, has os said, we have just been voting on 
a bill to stimulate the use of television in education in this country. 
We are working also on provisions for veterans’ education in college. 
This bill attacks the problem at the secondary level for elementary 
and high schools. I think that the problem of education must be 
tackled at different levels—college level, secondary school level, 
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through the use of television, and every facet of American education. 
We need to step up our program. We need to increase its efficiency. 
We need to give the American youth the best possible education that 
the human race affords anywhere on the globe. I have enjoyed this 
fine statement here. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murray. Are there any other comments? 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Chairman, I would like to congratulate the 
witness on her fine statement. Not only does it state facts, but it 
indicates also her own thinking and knowledge of this subject. I 
am glad that she has emphasized the need of classroom construction. 
I may say I am particularly glad that you have emphasized the need 
for better salaries for teachers, because I think they should have the 
7s to advance their educational qualifications. 

think it is also important that the country indicate to the teachers 
their place and value in our society—rather belatedly after the 
scientific developments of the last 2 years—to understand the im- 
portance of science to our national defense. I don’t know that we 
still realize that science and knowledge is the fruit of our educational 
system. I hope that we will take action in this session. 

Senator Murray. I am sorry, but we have to abruptly stop this 
hearing this morning. There is a live quorum call in the Senate. 
Otherwise there would be a number of other questions presented. 

Dr. Stour. Senator Murray, I shall be available for call this week 
if you would like to call me back. Thank you for your courteous 
reception. I am sure we are concerned with the same problem and 
want a solution. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

(Thereupon at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 


Thursday, February 5, 1959, at 10 a.m.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
Com™itTEeE oN Lazor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray (presiding), Hill, Yarborough, Case, 
and Javits, 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William G. Reidy, Frederick R. Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, 
professional staff members. 

Senator Murray. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 
Our witness this morning is Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the 
Department of Economics, University of Minnesota. Dr. Heller is a 
widely known and highly respected economist. I know he can give 
us some good answers concerning the effects of the legislation here 
proposed. 

Dr. Heller, it is good to have you with us. You may proceed in your 
own manner. The members of the committee may have some questions 
to ask you as you proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER W. HELLER, CHAIRMAN, DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, AND ECO- 
NOMIC CONSULTANT TO THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Hetier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I ma 
at the outset introduce Mrs. Jean Flanigan of the NEA Romeath 
Division, who has helped in the preparation of the statistical material 
in this statement, and who will assist in answering technical ques- 
tions that may arise. 

May I also ask the subcommittee’s permission to enter into the 
record the statement that will be read this morning. 

Senator Murray. You wish to have that incorporated in the record ¢ 

Dr. Heuer. If I may. 

Senator Murray. It will be inserted at this point in your testimony. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


EDUCATION AS A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Statement of Dr. Walter W. Heller, Chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Minnesota and Economic Consultant to the National Educa- 
tion Association 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in appearing before you today 
on the role of the Federal Government in the support of public elementary and 
secondary education, I wish to speak primarily as an economist. Without in any 
sense neglecting education’s abiding human and moral values, without slighting 
its critical importance as a basic ingredient of democracy, without ignoring the 
heated political controversies over Federal control and interference, one may 
still conclude that the key issues in the debate over Federal support for schools 
in the space age are increasingly economic in nature: 

(a) Are we investing enough in public education in the light of— 

1. The rich rewards it offers in economic growth and military superiority? 

2. The existing deficiencies in teachers’ salaries and school buildings? 

(b) Can our economy afford the greatly expanded financial effort required to 
realize the full potential of public education as a contributor not only to human 
betterment but also to economic growth and military power? 

(c) Once the dimensions of our total effort have been determined, how should 
the costs be shared? The answer to this question will depend— 

1. On the nature of the objectives being served; that is, to what extent 
is public education an instrument of national economic and defense policy 
in addition to its traditional functions? 

2. On the role of the Federal Government as a fiscal transfer agent for 
the States in an interdependent economy; that is, to what extent should edu- 
cational support for poorer States be drawn from wealthier States? 

3. On whether the State and local governments have the necessary taxable 
capacity to finance the required level and quality of education; that is, will 
our total investment in education be large enough without Federal support? 

This statement will take up each of these issues in the order listed, and will 
conclude with a consideration of the fears of Federal control, Federal deficits, 
and inflation which seem to be playing so large a role in thwarting efforts to obtain 
Federal participation in public school financing. 


Il. OUR INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


To determine whether we should allocate more of our national resources to 
public education requires a careful consideration of the returns that education 
offers on our investment. These returns fall into four general categories: 

(a) Increased capacity to enjoy the fruits of our labors, to open the way to 
individual self-fulfillment and an improved quality of life. 

(b) Creation, through human knowledge and understanding, of the informed 
and responsible citizenry which is the keystone of a free democratic society. 

(c) Development of the human resources which lie at the base of an expand- 
ing economy and material abundance. 

(d) Creation of the skills, technological competence, and comprehension which 
are the ultimate source of military security and world leadership in an age of 
missiles, satellites, and cold war. 

Russia’s sensational advances in science, highlighted by its successes in space 
exploration, have brought education’s contributions to economic and military 
strength to the forefront of our national thinking. But our national shortage of 
developed brain power was only underscored, not created, by the need to match 
Soviet advances. This shortage is basically a product of our “explosive rate of 
technological change and the increasing complexity of our social organization. 
Not only are the tasks that must be performed to keep our society functioning 
ever more intricate and demanding, they are constantly changing in character. 
As a result, we are experiencing a great variety of shortages of human resources 
in fields requiring high competence and extended training. We are having to be- 
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come more and more concerned with seeking and cultivating talent. We have 
become more conscious of the strategic importance of education in our society.” * 

The impact of technological changes on our past and future manpower needs 
can be clearly seen in table 1. Professional and technical workers rose from 
4.3 percent of the labor force in 1900 to 8.6 percent in 1950 and are projected 
to increase to 14.0 percent in 1975. Corresponding reductions are taking place in 
the needs for less highly trained personnel. These figures dramatically illustrate 


the higher standards of adequacy that are constantly being required in American 
education. 


TaBLE 1.—Actual and projected occupational distribution of workers, 1900 to 1975 
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Source: Data for 1900-50 from Kaplan, David L., and Casey, M. Claire, “Occupational Trends in the 
United States, 1900 to 1950,’ W orking Paper No. 5. W ashington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, 1958; table 2,p.7. Data for 1965 and 1975 derived from unpublished data supplied by 


the Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics, Sept. 12, 1958. Totals may not add to 100 percent because of rounding of 
percents for specific items. 


The relationship between education and our military strength and national 
survival is even more direct. Higher and higher levels of education are required 
to supply a literate and well-trained source of military manpower in an age of 
electronic and nuclear weapons. Far more crucial, the apparent lead of the 
Soviet Union in missiles and space exploration can be overcome only by accel- 
erated research and technological advance. In this much broader sense, educa- 
tion is a powerful weapon of greater importance to our national defense than 
military hardware. It spells the difference between being the world’s first-rate 
and the world’s second-rate power, scientifically and militarily. Our successful 
measures to increase plant capacity through various forms of subsidies and in- 
eentives (like accelerated amortization, price guarantees, and loan programs) 
must now be supplemented, perhaps in part supplanted, by equally strong and 
djetermined measures to expand brain capacity. 

The National Defense Education Act is making a valuable, though limited and 
highly specialized, advance on this front. It in no way conflicts with, nor 
removes the pressing need for, broad measures like the Murray-Metcalf bill. 
This broader program of Federal support will strengthen the foundations on 
which the required higher levels of human understanding, skill, and scientific 
achievement can be built. 

What kind of financial commitment must we make to gear our educational 
system to the performance of these vital tasks? Again,.the Rockefeller group 
speaks with great cogency on this problem : 

“Perhaps the greatest problem facing American education is the widely held 
view that all we require are a few more teachers, a few more buildings, a little 
more money. Such an approach will be disastrous. We are moving into the 
most demanding era in our history. An educational system grudgingly and 
tardily patched to meet the needs of the moment will be perpetually out of date. 
We must build for the future in education as daringly and aggressively as we 
have built other aspects of our national life in the past * * *. 


1 Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund. “The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and the Future 


of America.” Panel report V of the special studies project. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day & Co., 1958, pp. 6—7. 
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“Even allowing for considerably greater efficiency in the use of educational 
funds, it is likely that 10 years hence our schools and colleges will require at 
least double their present level of financial support to handle our growing 
student population. In other words, by 1967 the entire educational effort is 
likely to call for expenditures on the order of $30 billion, measured in today’s 
prices.” 

If the urgent recommendations of the Conant report, “The American High 
School Today,” are to be carried out, the $30 billion projection may prove to be 
modest. Consider, for example, Dr. Conant’s recommendations for counselors, 
individualized teaching programs, more rigorous required courses, ability group- 
ing, development reading, and a host of other improvements.’ All of these 
will serve as steps to the higher quality required by the complexities and 
dangers of tomorrow’s world, and all of them are expensive. 

Even apart from these and other qualitative improvements, increases in 
numbers and changes in the age composition of school-age children will push 
school costs up steadily for years to come. Enrollments in public elementary 
and secondary schools stood at 34 million in the fall of 1958, will rise to 36 
million in 1960-61, 40 million in 1963-64, and 42 million in 1966-67. Rising even 
faster than total enrollments are secondary-school enrollments. Annual per 
pupil costs in high school .re running about 1.4 times higher than elementary- 
school costs for teachers, and 1.3 times higher for classroom construction. 

In considering future costs, one is also struck with the rapid rise in costs 
in the past 10 years. Taking only current expenses (capital outlays grew even 
faster), one finds that the cost of public elementary and secondary education 


rose from $4.2 billion in 1948-49 to $10.7 billion in 1958-59, an increase of 155 
percent. 














III. OUR DEFICIENCIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES 




























As against the demonstrated need for a vast increase in our educational effort 
and in spite of the best efforts of State and local units to do the job, we find the 
American school system still suffering from classroom shortages and inadequate 
salary levels. If our goal is not merely maintenance of our educational efforts, 
but its expansion and upgrading, the deficiencies are all the more glaring. 

Although the U.S. Office of Education estimates that 71,600 classrooms were 
constructed in 1957-58, the resulting net reduction in the classroom shortage 
was a mere 1,800: from 142,300 in the fall of 1957 to 140,500 in the fall of 
1958. At this annual rate of net gain over obsolescence and increased enroll- 
ments, it will take decades to wipe out the backlog. If in the course of urban 
redevelopment we apply modern standards of school construction and safety 
to many of the older school buildings in the central cities of our metropolitan 
areas, the backlog of obsolescence is considerably greater. To eliminate many 
thousands of small high schools, as urged by Dr. Conant and others, an even 
greater building program is required. 

Low salaries for teachers and chronic shortages of qualified teachers have 
ceased to be news. To some extent, standards for teachers have been held down 
to match the salary level. Young people with only 2 years of college education 
can still get elementary-school teaching certificates in a fourth of the States. 

Even with low standards of admission, some States have found it possible to 
staff their schools only by accepting teachers who have not obtained regular 
teaching certificates. This year. 7.4 percent of our public-school teachers are 
working on temporary or emergency certificates—a portion of 1 in 13. And 
this is a continuing condition that has shown no improvement in the past 8 years. 
Although the great majority of teachers do have college degrees and many have 
advanced degrees, more than one-fourth of our elementary-school teachers are 
not college graduates. 

This condition is a tragic one for the schools and for the Nation. Many 
adults today feel a lack of the tra:ning needed for wise decisions and skillful 


2Ibid., pp. 33-34. . (The Rockefeller Panel for Special Studies Project IV projected 

ublic, not total, outlays for education at $30 billion in 1967, and this figure is utilized 
S the discussion below. Total public and private expenditures for education, all levels, 
were about $18 billion in 1956—57. Estimates of public expenditures for education for 
the calendar year 1957 round to $15 ee? 

®Conant, James B.: “The American High School Today: A First Report to Interested 
Citizens.” New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959, pp. 41-76. 
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action in meeting the problems of our complex society. But, whatever the 
demands upon our generation, we know that they will be far greater upon the 
children who constitute the coming generation of adults. Without gifted and 
dedicated teachers at every level of the school system, our children cannot be 
prepared for challenges they must meet. 

Yet the economic rewards of teaching are below the levels that would permit 
our schools to compete on even terms in the highly competitive market for the 
limited supply of human talent. In this school year of 1958, over 200,000 teachers 
are being paid annual teaching salaries of less than $3,500. The average salary 
this year of the instructional staff of the schools—classroom teachers, principals, 
supervisors—is only $4,935. For the past several years, the average annual 
salaries of teachers have been only a few percentage points higher than the aver- 
age annual earnings of all wage and salary workers in the United States. Care- 
ful studies by the National Education Association conclude that to meet any 
reasonable estimate of a professional level of compensation, teachers’ salaries 
would have to be at least 60 percent above their present average level. 

Not only are schools currently understaffed and teachers underpaid, but rec- 
ommended provision for better counseling and supervisory services, for small 
classes for the mentally talented as well as for the slow learners, and the like 
will involve a substantially enlarged school staff. To provide the numbers of 
qualified teachers needed and to raise their salaries to professional levels present 
major financial challenges. 


IV. UNDERLYING ECONOMIC CAPACITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


An appraisal of the Nation’s economic capacity to finance the required quan- 
tity and quality of education calls for a comparison of educational expenditures 
with the gross national product (GNP), the Nation’s total output of goods and 
services each year. An inspection of the 1948-57 record and the Rockefeller 
Fund projections for 1957-67 (revised for recent changes in GNP) makes it un- 
deniably clear that the United States has ample economic resources to overcome 
past deficiencies and to meet the huge new demands in public education. The 
underlying capacity exists, provided the American people have the will to allot 
somewhat more of their growing income to educating their children and some- 
what less to frivolities, indulgences, and luxuries. 


Gross national product in | Public education expendi- 
1957 dollars tures 


Total (in Amount in Percent of 
billions) Per capita | 1957 dollars | gross national 
(in billions) product 


1967 (3 percent growth rate)! 
1967 (4 percent growth rate)! 
1967 (5 percent growth rate)! 
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These growth rates are taken from the Rockefeller report on the U.S. economy: Rockefeller brothers’ 
fund. The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social A Amen. ” Special studies project IV, 
America at midcentury series. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & 1958. Rockefeller projections are 
revised for recent revisions in gross national product. 


Several points about this brief compilation of key figures are worth noting. 
While our investment in education as a percentage of GNP has risen 55 percent 
from 1948 to 1957 (from 2.2 to 3.4 percent of our total output), the Rockefeller 
projections indicate a slower rate of increase in the coming decade if our 
rate of growth in GNP matches or exceeds its postwar pace. That is, although 
the 3-percent projection represents the long-term rate of growth of the economy 
in roughly the 20th century, the 4-percent rate has characterized the economy 
since World War II and is, therefore, a more current and probably more reason- 
able basis for projection. The 5-percent growth rate, which the Rockefeller 
group posits as a target, would enable us to increase public education expendi- 
tures to $30 billion by 1967—100 percent in absolute terms, with an increase of 
only 24 percent in such expenditures when they are taken as a proportion of the 
Nation’s total output. 
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Or to put it another way, this doubling of public educational expenditures 
would absorb 10 percent of the 10-year increase in GNP at a 3-percent rate of 
growth, but only 5 percent of the increase at a 5-percent rate of growth. 

These figures bear out the impression that the Nation has ample economic 
resources to support almost any educational effort it may wish to undertake. 
In fact, it is safe to say that the limits to our public support of education lie less 
in our pocketbooks than in our hearts and minds. This Nation has a full enough 
pocketbook to finance any educational program it sets its mind to and its 
heart on. 

But the economist cannot stop here and consider his job finished. He also 
has a task of translating national economic capacity into specific terms of fiscal 
responsibility and fiscal capacity. This requires, first, consideration of the role 
education plays in carrying out the implicit and explicit responsibilities of the 
Federal Government and, second, an examination of the fiscal capacity that each 
level of government can draw on to finance its share of the educational function. 


Vv. FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Given the compelling need for expansion of our educational efforts and the 
evident economic capacity to meet this need, what factors shape the role of 
the Federal Government as a participant in the financing of public schools? 

First and foremost, education is an essential instrument for carrying out 
functions which are a direct Federal responsibility. Education is an investment 
in human resources from which we expect to reap positive gains in the form of 
higher productivity, more rapid advancement in technology, a better informed 
and better implemented foreign policy, and a stronger Military Establishment 
and greater military potential. Here, the benefits of education transcend all 
State and local lines. They involve our national economic strength, prestige, 
and security, even our national survival. For the Federal Government to assume 
part of the costs of public education to serve these ends is no act of largesse 
or charity to State and local governments. It is simply the best available method 
of discharging certain national obligations. As in the case of aids for land- 
grant colleges, no part of the educational function would be centralized, yet 
national objectives would be served by Federal contributions to the financing of 
local school systems. 

It is worth noting that this point is quite independent of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of State-local fiscal capacity and taxing efforts to support education. 
This point says simply that there is a strong national interest in better schooling 
to serve objectives that the Federal Government has been charged with both by 
the Constitution and by legislation, such as the Employment Act of 1946. Per- 
haps some would argue that the Federal Government should step in only if the 
State and local governments do not have the necessary taxable capacity to do the 
job (a question which is examined below). But the answer to this is quite 
plain: State and local governments should not be forced to the limit of their 
fiscal capacities to carry out, without Federal support, functions in which there 
is a strong Federal interest. If they are forced to do so in the field of education, 
other State and local functions will be deprived of their rightful share of State- 
local revenues and resources. 

Consider for a moment the relative Federal contributions to the support of 
highways, health, welfare, and other State-local functions. Is there a difference 
in kind, or even in degree, between the Federal Government’s responsibility in the 
area of education where it finances 4 percent of total State-local costs, and its 
responsibility in such other areas as highways where it finances 12 percent, and 
public welfare where it finances 46 percent. 

Second, the combination of great population mobility and sharply unequal edu- 
cational opportunity creates a problem which no single State or region can solve 
by itself. Census data show that roughly 20 percent of the U.S. population 
changes residence each year, including 3 percent who move across State lines. In 
numbers, this means that each year nearly 35 million people change residence 
and over 5 million people cross State lines. In a decade, one can assume that 
one-fourth of the population has changed its State of residence. The cumulative 
result of this movement, combined with the marked disparities in educational 
opportunity inherent in the fact that our wealthiest States have three times the 
per capita income of our poorest States, is that no community is immune to the 
effects of substandard education. Only the federation of States—operating 
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through its agents, namely the President and the Congress—can surmount this 


problem by furnishing the financial support needed to raise the national floor of 
education to at least a tolerable minimum. 


TABLE 2.—Percent of selected State-local expenditures financed by Federal aid, 
State revenues, and local revenues in the fiscal year 1957 


Source of funds for State-local expenditure 


Federal State Local 
(3) (4) 
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1 The National Defense Education Act of 1958 may slightly increase the Federal share beginning with 
fiscal year 1959. 


3 1957 figures do not show the full effect of the increased Federal support of highways. 


3 Includes such activities as police, local fire protection, sanitation, and local parks and recreation which 
are financed largely from local revenue sources, and all other activities. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘‘Summary of Governmental Finance 
1957." Series G-GF-57, pp. 27-28. 


A third reason for Federal support of education is the vastly superior taxing 
powers of the National Government. The whole is greater than the sum of 


its parts. Our single Federal Government, covering the entire United States, 
is not hobbled by 49 State bouadiries and 100,000 local jurisdictions. Both as an 
economic and as an administrative matter, the Federal Government has greater 


freedom and greater power to tax. It is not haunted by the fear of interstate 
competition and interstate migration of upper income individuals. This com- 
petitive process prevents the localities form levying property taxes as high and 
the States from levying income and consumption taxes as high as might be re- 
quired to carry out the wishes of their voters. In contrast, the Federal tax sys- 
tem permits full expression of voters’ wishes without the hobbling fear of inter- 
state competition. 

Also, the Federal Government has at its command vastly superior administra- 
tive resources, division of labor, and the like. No State can match the inherent 
and adduced resources of the Internal Revenue Service. In other words, Fed- 
eral collection of taxes coupled with Federal aid to States is not a case of “pay- 
ing the additional freight of a round trip to Washington.” The “freight” of ad- 
ministrative costs is, in fact, far less for an integrated nationwide agency like 
the Internal Revenue Service than it is where the tax collection process is di- 
vided among over 100,000 State and local units. To be sure, citizens are will- 
ing to pay a considerable premium for independent taxation at the State and 
local levels as a cost of preserving local independence and vitality. But where 
this cost can be reduced without reducimg the stature of State and local gov- 
ernment—and especially where the Federal Government is getting the benefit 
of the existing State-local administrative mechanism in education to fulfill its 
own functions—the net public interest would seem to be richly served. 

The Federal Government can more readily, more equitably, and more eco- 
nomically convert our vast national economic capacity into tax dollars than can 
the State and local governments. Couple this with its direct interest in ele- 
mentary and secondary education as an instrument for carrying out assigned 


Federal functions, and the positive case for Federal financial support becomes 
inescapable. 


VI. THE FISCAL POSITION OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


In spite of the foregoing arguments, it is often alleged that State and local 
governments are in a strong fiscal position to meet the rapidly expanding needs 
in the field of edueation. Indeed, it is pointed out that very substantial ad- 
vances have been made in the levels of teachers’ salaries, in the building of 
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schools, and in the aggregate provision for education, without the benefit of 
Federal aid. This assertion, though true, not only ignores the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s growing responsibility for supporting schools to achieve national ends, 
but also fails to take account of the hard fiscal facts of life with which State 
and local governments are confronted today: 

1. They have been under relentless pressures in the postwar period, pressures 
which have multiplied State-local spending and gross debt almost fourfold and 
State-local revenues approximately threefold from 1946 to 1958 (see table 3). 

2. State-local spending, taxes, and debt have risen relatively much faster than 
Federal during this period in spite of Korea and the cold war. Federal expendi- 
tures and taxes roughly doubled, while Federal debt rose only 7 percent in the 
period ending 1958. 

3. Unabated upward pressure of spending during the recent recession, com- 
bined with flattening out or actual decreases of revenue, have put many State 
and local governments in severe financial straits: Some (for example, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and New York) are incurring deficits this year, and a recent 
survey by Newsweek magazine indicated that 36 of the 49 States would have to 
ask their 1959 legislatures to increase tax rates. 













TasLeE 3.—Postwar growth of State-local and Federal expenditures, revenues, 
and debt (selected fiscal years 1946 to current) 
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1 Federal aids are included in both Federal and State local expenditures. 

2 Excludes expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

3 These figures are more than the conventional or administrative budget figures in that they include social 
security, highway,f and other trust fund receipts, and payments to the public. 

4 Excludes Federal aids; includes taxes, charges, and miscellaneous, insurance trust revenue, and excess 
of receipts over expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

’ The 1947 State local figures are not available while 1946 Federal figures are not representative because 
of the impact of World War II. 

6 Estimated. 


Sources: State local data for 1946-52 from U.S. De ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
“Historical Statistics on State and Local Government Finances, 1902-53,’’ table 1, pp. 17, 18, and for 1954-57 
from “‘Summary of Governmental Finances.” Series G-GF 1956 and G-GF 1957. Federal data from U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958,” table 
458, p. 368; and Bureau of the Budget, “1959 Federal Budget, Midyear Review,” pp. 19 and 42. 






The explosive postwar resurgence of State-local government is primarily a 
response to the fourfold pressures of population, prosperity, public works back- 
logs, and price inflation. 

First, the sheer force of numbers—the growth of total population by 40 percent 
from 1946 to 1965 (projected)—has immensely increased the demand for local 
government services. Population imbalance intensifies the problem. The “ex- 
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pensive” age groups are expanding much faster than the productive age groups. 
From 1946 to 1965, school-age population (ages 5 to 17) is rising by 78 percent, 
and the 65-and-over age group is rising by 63 percent. But the most productive 
group in between is rising by only 21 percent. In other words, the school-age 
population is increasing almost twice as fast as the total population and four 
times as fast as the 18 to 64 age group. 

Second, prosperity generates more demands for new and improved State-local 
services than revenues to pay for them. As the aevrage family’s disposable in- 
come (after taxes) rises from $5,300 in 1956 to $7,100 in 1975 (as estimated by 
the Committee for Economic Development), people are demanding new services 
and higher levels of existing services from government. In the 1930’s and 1940's, 
when we were fighting first for economic and then for military survival, only 
one Government—the National Government—could cope with these national 
crisis. But currently and in the foreseeable future, both the pressure of numbers 
and the pressure of quality will focus primarily on new and improved State 
and local services: schools, roads, health, parks, sewer systems, smoke abate- 
ment, urban redevelopment, and the like. 

Third, these pressures are further compounded by the huge backlog of public 
-construtcion born of depression and war, combined with vast new demands 
arising from the “flight to the suburbs” and deterioration of the core of our 
metropolitan centers. Various estimates have. placed average annual State- 
local public construction outlays.in the second. postwar decade at a level nearly 
double that of the first. Compilations and estimates made by Financial Analyst 
Harry L. Severson, based on the pivot year 1956, dramatically established this 
point, as follows: 


Note that in relation to the 1956 rate of spending, the average annual rate 
of construction expenditures in general would rise by nearly three-quarters, and 
the school construction rate by three-fifths.. 

Fourth, inflation has hit State-local government disproportionately hard. 
Such governments are heavy buyers in markets for services and products whose 
prices have risen especially fast. The so-called price deflators—roughly equiv- 
alent to price indexes—for various segments of the economy reflect this pres- 
sure. Taking 1947 as 100, the preliminary 1958 deflator for gross national prod- 
uct as a whole was 133; for Federal purchases of goods and services, 146; for new 
construction, 150; and for State-local purchases, the highest figure of all, 162. 
Even between 1954 and 1958, when the Consumer Price Index increased only 8 
percent, the price per unit of goods and services purchased by State-local gov- 
‘ernments rose 16 percent. 

Superimposed on rising prices for goods and personal services is the sharply 
rising cost of money. Interest rates on the huge volume of State and local 
bonds have risen not only absolutely but relative to other interest rates. Ags 
table 4 shows, the.yield on high eg) anata bonds has risen from 2 percent 
in 1951 to 3.84 percent in December 

Even more revealing is the ratio mp0 municipal to U.S. Government bond yields : 
In 1951, it was 78 percent; by December 1958 it was 101 percent.. In spite of 
the exemption of State and local bond interest from Federal income taxes, State 
and local governments now have to pay higher rates on long-term money than 
the U.S. Treasury. In other words, the market for municipals has become so 
heavy that the tax exemption privilege has lost much of its effectiveness in hold- 
ing down State-local interest rates. This implicit Federal subsidy is going more 
and more to the bondholder and less and less to the hard-pressed school districts 
and other State-local units. 
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TABLE 4.—Percent that interest rates on high-grade municipal bonds are of U.S. 
Government tarable bonds and on Aaa corporate bonds 


[Percent] 
Percent that interest rates 
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Source: U.S. 86th Cong., Ist sess. “ 


Bond Yields and Interest Rates.” Economic Indicators, January 
1959, p. 29. 












The impact of these multiple pressures has been cushioned to a considerable 
extent, first by substantial balances built up in State and local treasuries during 
the war, and then by revenues flowing from rapid economic growth during the 
period 1948 to 1957. But the 1958 recession drove home how razor thin the 
State fiscal margin has been. State-local expenditures continued their uninter- 
rupted rise from an annual rate of $38.6 billion in the first half of 1957 (as 
shown in the national income account) to $43.4 billion in the second half of 1958, 
a 12-percent increase. But tax revenues rose much less rapidly from $33.4 bil- 
lion to $36.3 billion, a rise of only 9 percent. 

The foregoing is not to say that State and local units should relax for a 
moment their efforts to adjust their administrative structures and revenues 
systems to provide more adequate support for governmental services. In fact, 
the problem cannot be solved by action at one level of government alone—it must 
be a concerted attack at all levels of government. 

What, then, can be done at the State-local level? First, every effort must be 
made to coliect taxes already on the books, both fully and equitably. For exam- 
ple, only one-third of the 31 income tax States have adopted withholding—this, 
in spite of the fact that in the States which have adopted it, withholding has 
increased collections materially (in several States, from 5 to 10 percent and 
in some States 20 percent) without any increase in tax rates. In the property 
tax field, it is high time that efforts were mobilized to raise average levels of 
assessment from 15, 20, and 25 percent to the levels well above 50 percent which 
leading States have achieved, at the same time removing the inequities in valua- 
tion which serve as a barrier to full use of the property tax. We are all pain- 
fully aware from our own property tax bills that this source is already doing 
yeoman service in the interest of school financing (producing 99 percent of all 
local school district taxes), and that the main task should now fall to other 
sources of revenue at the State and. National levels. But efforts for greater 
equity and higher assessed valuations should be unremitting. 

Apart from improved administration, every source of State revenue must be 
closely examined for possible additional contributions to schools and other gov- 
ernmental functions. One can readily find States that have done a courageous 
fiscal job in this respect. Several States of widely differing characteristics draw 
nearly half of their State tax revenues from the income tax although the 49 
States as a whole draw only about one-sixth of their taxes from this source. 
Similar comparisons can be made for the sales tax. When speaking of possible 
additional State and local tax potential, we should consider (without any neces- 
sary policy implications) that only 31 States have a personal income tax, only 
35 have a sales tax, and only 19 have both. Also, we may note that State ciga- 
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= a range from 2 to 8 cents a pack, and beer taxes from 50 cents to $13 
a barre 

Moving from such specific avenues of inquiry to the more general question of 
whether State-local efforts to support public education are adequate, taxpayers 
and legislators in each State should ask themselves several questions in the 
course of deciding how much additional financing should be provided at the 
State-local level and how much of the job logically falls within the Federal 
Government’s province. 

First, is a large enough percentage of the State’s personal income being de- 
voted to schools? Second, is the deficiency, if there is one, due to too little 
overall tax effort? Third, is the State making a sufficient allocation of its total 
tax dollar to schools, or are its schools getting less than their fair proportion of 
the total tax dollar? Fourth, is school financing in any given State too heavily 
dependent on local tax sources, particularly on the property tax or too heavily 
dependent on State tax sources? Fifth, where one finds an adequate total tax- 
ing effort (in terms of school expenditures as a percent of the State’s personal 
income) and yet finds teachers’ salaries far below average, can this be attributed 
to = organization; in particular, to an excessive number of administrative 
units 

The foregoing process of self-appraisal will surely bring to light many State 
and local jurisdictions whose fiscal effort on behalf of schools is below par and 
should be stepped up. Yet, as noted earlier, the States and localities labor under 
substantial fiscal handicaps. Limited tax jurisdiction, fears of interstate mi- 
gration and competition, and sharply focused interest-group pressures character- 
ize all States. By and large, State and local governments rely chiefly on prop- 
erty and consumption taxes which are more regressive and repressive than Fed- 
eral taxes. In addition, the level of per capita income in our poorest States is 
only one-third to one-half that of the richest States. Under these circumstances, 
some States already find themselves near the end of their fiscal rope and many, 
if not most others, will be hard pressed to’ raise the revenues needed to close 
the gap between expanding State-local services and the natural growth in State- 
local revenues. ; 

The demonstrated pressures on, and limitations of, State-local tax sources in- 
tensify the need for Federal support. Exclusive reliance on State and local 
taxation to do the job simply means that it will not be done. Unless a program 
of Federal support is adopted, the National Government will, in effect, be ask- 
ing the States and localities to assume educational costs which (a) they should 
not be asked to assume because they are spent in furtherance of the Federal 
Government's programs and responsibilities, and (b) they cannot be asked to 
assume in full because of limitations on their taxable capacity. 


VI. THE ISSUE OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Advocates of Federal aid for public schools must overcome two major argu- 
ments: (a) That such aid will lead to Federal control and undermining of 
States rights; (b) that the Federal Government cannot afford such an additional 
financial burden in the face of its huge current deficit, its growing debt, and the 
danger of inflation. 

When we separate the true issues from the false, the charge that Federal 
support means Federal control simply falls to the ground. Opponents of Fed- 
eral school support have no monopoly on the conviction that strong responsible 
government at the State-local level is the broad base on which the Federal sys- 
tem in this country is built. Most advocates of Federal aid for schools would be 
the first to reject it if they felt it threatened to undermine this base. But viewed 
in the light of logic, Federal support for schools of the type embodied in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill will strengthen the financial base of the States and local- 
ities without in any way encroaching on their sphere of self-governing respon- 
sibility. 

The vitality of State and local governments rests on (@) their capacity to 
provide the services legitimately demanded by their voters; (b) the efficiency 
and economy with which they conduct their affairs; (c) the right of self- 
determination—and its vigorous pursuit—without fear of Federal domination. 

If State and local governments are to retain the confidence of their citizens, 
they must meet the basic test of ability to serve. But their fiscal ability will not 
be-equal to their fiscal teed in the absence of Federal-support to undergird their 
efforts. To continue to force the States to rely entirely on their own tax re- 
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sources for schvol financing under these circumstances is to invite local weakness 
and to court eventual direct Federal intervention. Seen in this light, Federal 
school aid becomes a positive and affirmative contribution to the strength and 
vitality of the local government. As the second section of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill incisively states, if local units have insufficient financial resources at their 
disposal, “the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed by State and local 
school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of privation. Without the 
means to pay for alternatives, school boards have no freedom of choice. In 
order to provide State and lecal school boards with actual, as well as nominal, 
control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately sharing 
in their financial support.” This statement puts Federal support in precisely its 
eet perspective as a source of strength, not a threat, to self-governing local 
units. 

A second fear often expressed is that Federal aid will lead to loose and waste- 
ful spending. But waste and inefficiency are generally associated with open- 
ended financial arrangements where the total funds exceed reasonable needs or 
where the spender knows that “there’s always more where that came from.” 
But the Murray-Metcalf bill provides funds that are limited in amount and 
modest relative to needs. This fact, plus the evidence available from other 
Federal aid programs, gives every confidence in the belief that State and local 
officials will spend these funds just as wisely, efficiently, and responsibly as they 
spend funds from their own sources. 

At the same time, there would be no restriction of the sphere of local self- 
government and responsibility. State-local initiative in improving elementary 
and secondary schools and State-local determination of educational policies and 
standards would be explicitly protected within the type of Federal program 
projected in the Murray-Metcalf bill. This kind of support is designed to accom- 
plish the national objective in education through the instruments of decen- 
tralized administrative responsibility and control at the State and local levels: 
If the Federal Government does its fair share of the financing job, one can rely 
on the State-local decision-making process to meet America’s critical needs for a 
higher quality and greater quantity of public education. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is an expression of the genius of our federalism in 
its ability to achieve national objectives in a tightly interdependent economy 
through constructive cooperation among different levels of government. Under 
this approach, the Federal Government does what it can do best, namely, mobilize 
financial resources through taxation, and State and local governments do what 
they can do best, namely, make grassroots decisions and carry out functions under 
the direct control and close scrutiny of the local electorate. 


VIII. FEDERAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


But, it may be averred, how can the Federal Government provide this support 
in the light of the $13 billion deficit it faces this year, and a possible continua- 
tion of this deficit into the year 1960? Do we dare risk a further addition to 
the Federal debt, with possible inflationary consequences? 

Three points can be cited to lay these fears to rest. First, given a continuation 
of brisk and sustained economic recovery, the deficit will disappear, or at least 
shrink to insignificance, within the coming fiscal year. By the end of 1959 or 
early 1960, the rate of Federal revenue collections will very likely overtake the 
rate of Federal expenditures. The President’s budget, indeed, forecasts a small 
surplus for the coming year, chiefly on the basis of a $9 billion rebound in Federal 
revenues. Even if this forecast is a bit overoptimistic, especially in its assump- 
tions on the level of spending, the day of Federal surpluses is not too far off. 
Investment of those surpluses in the education of our children seems a far wiser 
disposition of the funds than releasing them for lower-priority uses through 
tax cuts. 

As to the impact of the deficit on the Federal debt, one cannot look at a 1-year 
increase in the Federal debt of $13 billion without some qualms. Yet, as a pro- 
portion of national income, our national debt dropped from 150 percent just after 
the war to 75 percent in 1957. In short, the real burden of the debt has been 
cut in half. If the current Federal budget deficit is held to 1 or 2 years and 
economic growth is resumed, the trend of a declining real burden of our national 
debt will also be resumed. Again, the case for Federal support need not be 
hobbled, even temporarily, by fears concerning the national debt. 
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Finally, one encounters the fear of inflation. For both the short run and 
the long run, this fear seems misplaced when dealing with proposals for stronger 
financial support for education. On one hand, our economy is still operating well 
below its full potential. Latest figures show seasonally adjusted unemployment 
still standing at 6.1 percent of the labor force, over half again as high as the level 
which characterizes full employment. The average workweek, at 40.2 hours, is 
considerably below its recent peaks. Investment in plant and equipment is at 
the rate of $30 billion, against a peak rate of $38 billion last year. Most impres- 
sive of all, the Federal Reserve Board’s unofficial indexes of capacity and output 
in 17 basic materials industries (including steel, copper, textiles, cement, and 
industrial chemicals), show output at a level of only 76.5 percent of capacity. To 
deny ourselves additional classrooms and higher teachers’ salaries in the face 
of these figures would be economically illogical. 

For the longer run, education is indeed one of our best bulwarks against in- 
flation. A rapid growth in productivity is our best ultimate safeguard against 
rising prices. Our goal should be to satisfy the rising income claims of the par- 
ticipants in the productive process by sharing an expanding product rather than 
by pushing up prices and eroding the value of the dollar. 

Here, education stands head and shoulders above most competing programs. 
As we have shown earlier in this statement, education as an investment in human 
beings pays rich dividends in greater productive capacity. It develops not only 
the skills and understanding needed on the production line, but also the brain 
power needed to break through technological barriers and reach new heights 
of human accomplishment. Given the creativity of educated minds, the returns 
on our educational investments are more than worthwhile—they may be infinite. 
We can erect no better advance defense against creeping or grinding inflation 


than to expand, through education, the productive and creative power of our 
children. 


Dr. Hetuer. If I may proceed with the written statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Senator Murray. You may proceed. 
Dr. Herter. In appearing before you today on the role of the 
Federal Government in the support of public elementary and sec- 


ondary education, I wish to speak primarily as an economist. With- 
out in any sense neglecting education’s abiding human and moral 
values, without slighting its critical importance as a basic ingredient 
of democracy, without ignoring the Ssahel political controversies 
over Federal control and interference, one may still conclude that 
the key tssues in the debate over Federal support for schools in the 
space age are increasingly economic in nature. 
(a) Are we investing enough in public education in the light of— 
1. The rich rewards it offers in economic growth and military 
superiority ¢ 
2. The existing deficiencies in teachers’ salaries and school 
buildings ? 
(6) Can our economy afford the greatly expanded financial effort 
uired to realize the full potential of public education as a con- 
tributor not only to human betterment but also to economic growth 
and military power ? 
(c) Once the dimensions of our total effort have been determined, 
— — the costs be shared? The answer to this question will 
epend— 
ia 1. On the nature of the objectives being served; that is, to 
what extent is public education an instrument of national eco- 
nomic and defense policy in addition to its traditional functions? 
2. On the role of the Federal Government as a fiscal transfer 
agent for the States in an interdependent economy; that is, to 
what extent should educational support for poorer States be 
drawn from wealthier States ? 
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3. On whether the State and local governments have the neces- 
sary taxable capacity to finance the required level and quality of 
education ; that is, will our total investment in education be large 
enough without Federal support ? 
This statement will take up each of these issues in the order listed, 
and will conclude with a consideration of the fears of Federal con- 
trol, Federal deficits, and inflation which seem to be playing so large 


a role in thwarting efforts to obtain Federal participation in public 
school financing. 


Il. OUR INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


To determine whether we should allocate more of our national re- 
sources to public education requires a careful consideration of the 
returns that education offers on our investment. These returns fall 
into four general categories : 

(a) Increased capacity to enjoy the fruits of our labors, to open 
oe way to individual self-fulfillment and an improved quality of 
life. 

(6) Creation, through human knowledge and understanding, of 
the informed and responsible citizenry which is the keystone of a 
free democratic society. 

(c) Development of the human resources which lie at the base of 
an expanding economy and material abundance. 

(d) Creation of the skills, technological competence, and compre- 
hension which are the ultimate source of military security and world 
leadership in an age of missiles, satellites, and cold war. 

I note that yesterday Dr. Stout stressed this point on education for 
comprehension. She said the youth, the future citizens of our Nation, 
must be equipped with the knowledge, attitudes, and reasoning ability 
adequate for successful termination of this prolonged struggle. 
Otherwise no advancements in military strength can save us from 
submission to totalitarianism. 

Russia’s sensational advances in science, highlighted by its suc- 
cesses in space exploration, have brought education’s contributions 
to economic and military strength to the forefront of our national 
thinking. But our national shortage of developed brainpower was 
only underscored, not created, by the need to match Soviet advances. 
This shortage is basically a product of our— 


explosive rate of technological change and the increasing complexity of our 
social organization. Not only are the tasks that must be performed to keep our 
society functioning ever more intricate and demanding, they are constantly 
changing in character. As a result, we are experiencing a great variety of 
shortages of human resources in fields requiring high competence and extended 
training. We are having to become more and more concerned with seeking and 
cultivating talent. We have become more conscious of the strategic importance 
of education in our society.’ 


The impact of technological changes on our past and future man- 
power needs can be clearly seen in table 1. 


2 Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund. “The Pursuit of Excellence—Education and the Future 


of America,” panel report V of the special studies project. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 
& Co., 1958, pp. 6—7. 
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(Table 1 follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Actual and projected occupational distribution of workers, 1900-1975 
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Source: Data for 1900-50 from Kaplan, David L., and Casey, M. Claire, ‘Occupational Trends in 
the United States, 1900-50," Working Paper No. 5. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census} 1958; table 2; p. 7. ata for 1965 and 1975 derived from unpublished data supplied by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Sept. 12, 1958. Totals may not add to 100 percent because of rounding of 
percents for specific items, 


Dr. Heiter. Professional and technical workers rose from 4.3 per- 
cent of the labor force in 1900 to 8.6 percent in 1950 and are projected 
to increase to 14 percent in 1975. Corresponding reductions are tak- 
ing place in the needs for less highly trained personnel. These fig- 
ures dramatically illustrate the higher standards of adequacy that 
are constantly being required in American education. 

The relationship between education and our military strength and 
national survival is even more direct. Higher and higher levels of edu- 
cation are required to supply a literate and well trained source of mili- 
tary manpower in an age of electronic and nuclear weapons. Far 
more crucial, the apparent lead of the Soviet Union is missiles and 
space exploration can be overcome only by accelerated research and 
technological advance. In this much broader sense, education is a 
powerful weapon of greater importance to our national defense than 
military hardware. It spells the difference between being the world’s 
first rate and the world’s second rate power, scientifically and mili- 
tarily. Our successful measures to increase plant capacity through 
various forms of subsidies and incentives—like accelerated amortiza- 
tion, price guarantees, and loan programs—must now be supplemented, 
perhaps in part supplanted, by equally strong and determined meas- 
ures to expand brain capacity. 

The National Defense Education Act is making a valuable, though 
limited and highly specialized, advance on this front. It in no way 
conflicts with, nor removes the pressing need for, broad measures like 
the Murray-Metcalf bill. This broader program of Federal support 
will strengthen the foundations on which the required higher levels of 
human understanding, skill, and scientific achievement can be built. 

What kind of financial commitment must we make to gear our edu- 
cational system to the performance of these vital tasks? Again, the 
Rockefeller group speaks with great cogency on this problem: 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing American education is the widely held 
view that all we require are a few more teachers, a few more buildings, a little 


more money. Such an approach will be disastrous. We are moving into the 
most demanding era in our history. An educational system grudgingly and 
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tardily patched to meet the needs of the moment will be perpetually out of date. 
We must build for the future in education as daringly and aggressively as we 
have built other aspects of our national life in the past. * * * 

Even allowing for considerably greater efficiency in the use of educational 
funds, it is likely that 10 years hence our schools and colleges will require at 
least double their present level of financial support to handle our growing stu- 
dent population. In other words, by 1967 the entire educational effort is likely 
to call for expenditures on the order of $30 billion, measured in today’s prices.’ 

If the urgent recommendations of the Conant report, “The Ameri- 
can High School Today,” are to be carried out, the $30 billion projec- 
tion may prove to be modest. Consider, for example, Dr. Conant’s 
recommendations for counselors, individualized teaching programs, 
more rigorous required courses, ability grouping, developmental read- 
ing, fs a host of other improvements.’ All of these will serve as 
steps to the higher quality required by the complexities and dangers 
of tomorrow’s world, and all of them are expensive. 

Even apart from these and other qualitative improvements, in- 
creases in numbers and changes in the age composition of school-age 
children will push school costs up steadily for years to come. En- 
rollments in public elementary and secondary schools stood at 34 
million in the fall of 1958, will rise to 36 million in 1960-61, 40 million 
in 1963-64, and 42 million in 1966-67. Rising even faster than total 
enrollments are secondary school enrollments. Annual per pupil costs 
in high school are running about 1.4 times higher than elementary 
school costs for teachers, and 1.3 times higher for classroom con- 
struction. 

The point here is not just that the numbers are increasing, but that 
the most expensive numbers are increasing, those in the secondary 
schools. 

In considering future costs, one is also struck with the rapid rise in 
costs in the past 10 years. Taking only current expenses (capital out- 
lays grew even faster) one finds that the cost of public elementary 
and secondary education rose from $4.2 billion in 1948-49 to $10.7 
billion in 1958-59, an increase of 155 percent. 

























III. OUR DEFICIENCIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND TEACHERS’ SALARIES 



















As against the demonstrated need for a vast increase in our educa- 
tional effort and in spite of the best efforts of State and local units to 
do the job, we find the American school system still suffering from 
classroom shortages and inadequate salary levels. If our goal is not 
merely maintenance of our educational effort, but its expansion and 
upgrading, the deficiencies are all the more glaring. 

Although the U.S. Office of Education estimates that 71,600 class- 
rooms were constructed in 1957-58, the resulting net reduction in the 
classroom shortage was a mere 1,800, from 142,300 in the fall of 1957 
to 140,500 in the fall of 1958. At this annual rate of net gain over 
obsolescence and increased enrollments, it will take decades to wipe 
out the backlog. If, in the course of urban redevelopment, we apply 
modern standards of school construction and safety to many of the 






2Jbid., pp. 33-34. The Rockefeller Panel for Special Studies, project IV, projected 
ublic, not total, outlays for education at $30 billion in 1967, and this figure is utilized 
n the discussion below. Total public and private oe for education, all levels, 
were about $18 billion in 1956-57. Estimates of public expenditures for education for 
the calendar year 1957 round to $15 billion. 
*Conant, James B., “The American High School Today: A First Report to Interested 
Citizens.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1959, pp. 41-76. 
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older school buildings in the central cities of our metropolitan areas, 
the backlog of obsolescence is considerably greater. To eliminate 
many thousands of small high schools, as urged by Dr. Conant and 
others, an even greater building program is required. 

Low salaries for teachers and chronic shortages of qualified teachers 
have ceased to be news. To some extent, standards for teachers have 
been held down to match the salary level. Young people with only 
2 years of college education can still get elementary school teaching 
certificates in a fourth of the States. 

Even with low standards of admission, some States have found it 
possible to staff their schools only by accepting teachers who have not 
obtained regular teaching certificates. This year, 7.4 percent of our 
public schoolteachers are working on temporary or emergency cer- 
tificates a portion of 1 in 13. And this is a continuing condition that 
has shown no improvement in the past 8 years. Although the great 
majority of teachers do have college degrees and many have advanced 
degrees, more than one-fourth of our elementary school teachers are 
not college graduates. 

This condition is a tragic one for the schools and for the Nation. 
Many adults today feel a lack of the training needed for wise decisions 
and skillful action in meeting the problems of our complex society. 
But, whatever the demands upon our generation, we know that they 
will be far greater upon the children who constitute the coming gen- 
eration of adults. Without gifted and dedicated teachers at every 
level of the school system, our children cannot be prepared for the 
challenges they must meet. 

Yet, the economic regards for teaching are below the levels that 
would permit our schools to compete on even terms in the highly com- 
petitive market for the limited supply of human talent. In this school 
year of 1958, over 200,000 teachers are being paid annual teaching 
salaries of less than $3,500. The average salary this year of the 
instructional staff of the schools—classroom teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors—is only $4,935. For the past several years, the average an- 
nual salaries of teachers has been only a few percentage points higher 
than the average annual earnings of all wage and salary workers in 
the United States. Careful siiedie by the National Education Asso- 
ciation conclude that to meet any reasonable estimate of a professional 
level of compensation, teachers’ salaries would have to be at least 60 
percent above their present average level. 

Not only are schools currently understaffed and teachers under- 
paid, but recommended provisions for better counseling and super- 
visory services, for small classes for the mentally talented as well as 
for the slow learners, and the like will involve a substantially en- 
larged school staff. To provide the numbers of qualified teachers 
needed and to raise their salaries to professional levels present major 
financial challenges. 


IV. UNDERLYING ECONOMIC CAPACITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


An appraisal of the Nation’s economic capacity to finance the re- 
quired quantity and quality of education calls for a comparison of 
educational expenditures with the gross national product ( ENP) , the 
Nation’s total output of goods and services each year. An inspection 
of the 1948-57 record and the Rockefeller Fund projects for 1957-67 
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(revised for recent changes in GNP) makes it undeniably clear that 
the United States has ample economic resourese to overcome past defi- 
ciencies and to meet the huge new demands in public education. The 
underlying capacity exists, provided the American people have the 
will to allot somewhat more of their growing income to educating 
their children and somewhat less to frivolities, indulgences, and 
luxuries. 

I might note, by the way, that in 1958 the GNP dropped by $3 bil- 
lion to $437 billion. The official estimates of the Treasury are for a 
GNP of $475 billion in 1959. If I may have the temerity to enter 
an estimate for next year, I think we will cross the $500 billion gross 
national product. mark in 1960. This growth in GNP has implica- 
tions for Federal revenues which I will come to later on in my state- 
ment. 

If this projection is correct—that we will have a GNP of $475 
billion this year and $500 billion next year—we are well on the way 
to the 4 percent growth rate of the Rockefeller Brother’s Fund which 
would put our gross national product at $651 billion in 1967, with a 
$30 billion educational expenditure. That would mean that the por- 
tion of our gross national product that we devote to education would 
rise to 4.6 percent. 





Gross national product in | Public education expendi- 
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Os foo ance esenenetate . 3.4 
1947, 3 percent growth rate !___ 591.7 5.1 
1947, 4 percent growth rate !___ 651.7 4.6 
1967, 5 percent growth rate !___.........----...- 717.2 4,2 





1 These growth rates are taken from The Rockefeller Report on the U.S. Economy: Rockefeller Brothers’ 
Fund. The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social Aspects. Special Studies Project IV, America 
at Mid-Century Series. Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday and Co., 1958. Rockefeller projections are re- 
vised for recent revisions in gross national product. 




















Several points about this brief compilation of key figures are worth 
noting. While our investment in education as a percentage of GNP 
has risen 55 percent from 1948 to 1957 (from 2.2 to 3.4 percent of our 
total output), the Rockefeller projections indicate a slower rate of 
increase in the coming decade if our rate of growth in GNP matches 
or exceeds its postwar pace. That is, although the 3 percent projec- 
tion represents the long term rate of growth of the economy in roughly 
the 20th century, the 4 percent rate has characterized the economy 
since World War II and is, therefore, a more current and probably 
more reasonable basis for projection. The 5 percent growth rate, 
which the Rockefeller group posts as a target, would enable us to 
increase public education expenditures to $30 billion by 1967—100 
percent in absolute terms, with an increase of only 24 percent in such 
expenditures when they are taken as a proportion of the Nation’s 
total output. ; ; 

Or to put it another way, this doubling of public educational ex- 
penditures would absorb 10 percent of the 10-year increase in GNP 
at a 3 percent rate of growth, but only 5 percent of the increase at a 
5 percent rate of growth. 
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These figures bear out the impression that the Nation has ample 
economic resources to support almost any educational effort it may 
wish to undertake. In fact, it is safe to say that the limits to our 
public support of education lie less in our pocketbooks than in our 
hearts and minds. This Nation has a full enough pocketbook to 
finance any educational program it sets its mind to and its heart on. 

But the economist cannot stop here and consider his job finished. 
He also has a task of translating national economic capacity into 
specific terms of fiscal responsibility and fiscal capacity. This re- 
quires, first, consideration of the role education plays in carrying out 
the implicit and explicit responsibilities of the Federal Government 
and, second, an examination of the fiscal capacity that each level of 
government can draw on to finance its share of the educational func- 
tion. 


V. FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Given the compelling need for expansion of our educational efforts 
and the evident economic capacity to meet this need, what factors 
shape the role of the Federal Government as a participant in the 
financing of public schools? 

First and foremost, education is an essential instrument for carrying 
out functions which are a direct Federal responsibility. Education is 
an investment in human resources from which we expect to reap posi- 
tive gains in the form of higher productivity, more rapid advancement 
in technology, a better informed and better implemented foreign 
policy, and a stronger Military Establishment and greater military po- 
tential. Here, the benefits of education transcend all State and local 
lines. They involve our national economic strength, prestige, and se- 
curity, even our national survival. For the Federal Government to as- 
sume part of the costs of public education to serve these ends is no act 
of largesse or charity to the State and local governments. It is simply 
the best available method of discharging certain national obligations. 
As in the case of aids for land grant colleges, no part of the educa- 
tional function would be centralized, yet national objectives would be 
served by Federal contributions to the financing of local school 
systems. 

It is worth noting that this point is quite independent of the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of State-local fiscal capacity and taxing efforts 
to support education. This point says simply that there is a strong 
national interest in better schooling to serve objectives that the Federal 
Government has been charged with both by the Constitution and by 
legislation, such as the Employment Act of 1946. Perhaps some would 
argue that the Federal Government should step in only if the State 
and local governments do not have the necessary taxable capacity to do 
the job (a question which is examined below). But the answer to this 
is quite plain: State and local governments should not be forced to 
the limit of their fiscal capacities to carry out, without Federal sup- 
port, functions in which ies is a strong Federal interest. If they 
are forced to do so in the field of education, other State and local func- 
tions will be deprived of their rightful share of State-local revenues 
and resources. 
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Consider for a moment the relative Federal contributions to the 


support of highways, health, welfare, and other State-local functions 
as shown in table 2. 


(Table 2 follows :) 


TABLE 2.—Percent of selected State-local expenditures financed by Federal atd, 
State revenues, and local revenues in the fiscal year 1957 


Source of funds for State-local expenditure 
Function 


Federal 


Education ! 
Highway ? 
Public welfare 
SUT OUI NIN srk chcennsrascng ene neasinancencs ma aiid cacao 

a ec ll 12 
Other 3 


1 The National Defense Education Act of 1958 may slightly increase the Federal share beginning with 
with fiscal year 1959. 


2 1957 figures do not show the full effect of the increased Federal support of highways. 
* Includes such activities as police, local fire protection, sanitation, and local parks and recreation which 
are financed largely from local revenue sources, and all other activities. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘‘Summary of Governmental Finance 
1957." Series G-GF-57, pp. 27-28. 










Dr. Hetter. Is there a difference in kind, or even in degree, between 
the Federal Government’s responsibility in the area of education where 
it finances 4 percent of. total State-local costs, and its responsibility 
in such other areas of highways where it finances 12 percent, and pub- 
lic welfare where it finances 46 percent ? 

Second, the combination of great population mobility and sharply 
unequal educational opportunity creates a problem which no single 
State or region can solve by itself. Census data show that roughly 20 
percent of the U.S. population changes residence each year, including 
3 percent who move across State lines. In numbers, this means that 
each year nearly 35 million people change residence and over 5 million 
people cross State lines. In a decade, one can assume that one-fourth 
of the population has changed its State of residence. The cumulative 
result of this movement, combined with the marked disparities in 
educational opportunity inherent in the fact that our wealthiest States 
have three times the per capita income of our poorest States, is that no 
community is immune to the effects of substandard education. 

There is no way in which any given State can insulate itself from 
low standards of education in the other States. Only the federation 
of States—operating through its agents, namely, the President and 
the Congress—can surmount this problem by furnishing the financial 
support needed to raise the national floor of education to at least a 
tolerable minimum. 

A third reason for Federal support of education is the vastly su- 
perior taxing powers of the National Government. The whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts. Our single Federal Government, 
covering the entire United States, is not hobbled by 49 State bound- 
aries and 100,000 local jurisdictions. Both as an economic and as an 
administrative matter, the Federal Government has greater freedom 
and greater power to tax. It is not haunted by the fear of interstate 
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competition and interstate migration of upper-income individuals. 
This competitive process prevents the localities from levying property 
taxes as high and the States from levying income and consumption 
taxes as high as might be required to carry out the wishes of their 
voters. In contrast, the Federal tax system permits full expression of 
voters’ wishes without the hobbling fear of interstate competition. 

Also, the Federal Government has at its command vastly superior 
administrative resources, division of labor, and the like. No State 
can match the inherent and adduced resources of the Internal Revenue 
Service. In other words, Federal collection of taxes coupled with 
Federal aid to States is not a case of “paying the additional freight 
of a round trip to Washington.” The “freight” of administrative 
costs is, in fact, far less for an integrated nationwide agency like the 
Internal Revenue Service than it is where the tax collection process 
is divided among over 100,000 State and local units. To be sure, 
citizens are willing to pay a considerable premium for independent 
taxation at the State and local levels as a cost of preserving local 
independence and vitality. But where this cost can be reduced with- 
out reducing the stature of the State and local government—and 
especially where the Federal Government is getting the benefit of the 
existing State-local administrative mechanism in education to fulfill 
its own functions—the net public interest would seem to be richly 
served. 

The Federal Government can more readily, more equitably, and 
more economically convert our vast national economic capacity into 
tax dollars than can the State and local governments. Couple this 
with its direct interest in elementary and secondary education as an 
instrument for carrying out assigned Federal functions, and the posi- 
tive case for Federal financial support becomes inescapable. 


VI. THE FISCAL POSITION OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


In spite of the foregoing arguments, it is often alleged that State 
and local governments are in a strong fiscal position to meet the 
rapidly expanding needs in the field of education. There was a 
statement yesterday by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce that the State 
and local units could do this job themselves. It is pointed out that 
very substantial advances have been made in the levels of teachers’ 
salaries, in the building of schools, and in the aggregate provision 
for education, without the benefit of Federal aide This assertion, 


though true, not only ignores the Federal Government’s growing 
responsibility for supporting schools to achieve national ends, but 
also fails to take account of the hard fiscal facts of life with which 
State and local governments are confronted today. 

Senator Murray. Dr. Heller, at that — I would like to call your 


attention to the fact that this morning I received in the mail a com- 
munication from the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
and according to this publication, it is claimed the States do have the 
capacity to meet their educational requirements. The statement goes 
on to say that every State in the Union, probably every school district 
in the United States, is in better financial condition than is our Fed- 
eral Government. 
Have you any comment on that ? 


39997—59——_7 
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Dr. Hetter. Mr. Chairman, that flies directly in the face of the 
facts. My testimony from this point on is directly pointed to the 
question you have just raised. I have also some information on the 
specific deficits faced by the States this year. I would like to intro- 
duce this information at the proper point, if I may, because it relates 
precisely to this question of whether the States are in better shape 
than the Federal Government. It contradicts this statement, I should 
say, 100 percent. 

Senator Murray. How can we account for the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce making such a flat statement as that without any basis for 
supporting it? 

Dr. Heiter. You are asking me now to go from analysis to psy- 
choanalysis. I can only speculate on the motivation. However, as far 
as the facts are concerned, if I may stick to the facts, they do not sup- 
port it. Perhaps this would be the place to introduce into the testi- 
mony the figures on the deficits of some of our leading States. 

Senator Murray. Yes, that would be very helpful. 

Dr. Hetxer. One that is well known to almost everyone, because it 
has been headline news in the New York Times and other papers, is 
the State of New York. I am now referring essentially to the 
coming fiscal year, although I could cite California’s $68 million 
deficit of this year, Michigan’s $110 million deficit, Texas’ $65 mil- 
lion deficit this year, according to information that is available to 
us. The rest of my comments now will be addressed to next year’s 
deficits and budget messages. 

New York, $400 million deficit in Governor Rockefeller’s budget, 
which is to be covered by $277 million of new taxes, $100 million of 
borrowing and the rest from reserves. 

Michigan, $424 million budget for the upcoming year, $240 million 
of additional taxes called for. 

Pennsylvania—Governor Lawrence is quoted as saying that $400 
million in new taxes will be needed. I think that is for a biennium, 
rather than the coming year. 

California, I understand, has $250 to $300 million revenue-raising 
problem. 

Minnesota, I can attest with some pain, has a $40 million revenue- 
raising problem. Ohio, $50 million. Washington, $50 million, 
Florida, $40 million. 

TI am told that Oregon, which has the highest income tax rates in the 
country, is going to have to raise those rates to meet its deficit. 

Mass: wchusetts, we know, is calling for withholding and introduction 
of a sales tax. 

I would enter even further examples in the record from Idaho 
which is calling for tax increases, Missouri, Arizona, and so on. 

Just the States I have cited involves a billion and a half dollars of 
tax increases at the State level alone. This covers some of the most 
important States, but it is a fraction of the total. I think it is ab- 
solutely safe to say that Governors of the 49 States will be asking these 
legislatures for increases in tax rates aggregating perhaps $2 billion 
this year. If you add that to the increases in property taxes, I think 
it is safe to reach the conclusion that 1959 will be the record year in 
history for State and local tax increases. 

In the face of these obvious and critical revenue needs I cannot 
find any factual foundation for the statement of the U.S. Chamber 
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of Commerce that State and local governments have in effect ample 
capacity to meet the financial problems of education. 

I have already addressed myself to the intensification of the State’s 
financial problems because of the recession. However, we should also 
look to the whole postwar period for an explanation of the financial 
fix the States confront this year. 

1. They have been under relentless pressures in the postwar period, 
pressures which have multiplied State-local spending and gross debt 
almost fourfold and State-local revenues approximately threefold 
from 1946 to 1958. 

2. State-local spending, taxes, and debt have risen relatively much 
faster than Federal during this period in spite of Korea and the 
cold war. Federal expenditures and taxes roughly doubled, while 
Federal debt rose only 7 percent in the period ending 1958. 

3. Unabated upward pressure of spending during the recent reces- 
sion, combined with flattening out or actual decreases of revenue, have 
put many State and local governments in severe financial straits: a 
recent survey by Newsweek magazine indicated that 36 of the 49 States 


would have to ask their 1959 legislatures to increase tax rates. 
(Table 3 follows :) 


TABLE 3.—Postwar growth of State-local and Federal Expenditures, revenues, 
and debt (selected fiscal years 1946 to current) 


[Dollars in billions] 


Expenditures ! Revenues Gross debt 


Fiscal year gee ect 


State Federal State Federal 3 State- Federal 
local 2 (cash)? local 4 local 


(3) (4) (7) 


(8) ; () 
$36.1 | (°) 
36. ! 
43. 


$258. 3 


Core oooru 


COnNnrr@anweo wo 
= 

















1 Federal aids are included in both Federal and State local expenditures. 

2 Excludes expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

3 These figures are more than the conventional or administrative budget figures in that they include social 
security, highway, and other trust fund receipts, and payments to the public. 

4 Excludes Federal aids; includes taxes, charges, and miscellaneous, insurance trust revenue, and excess 
of receipts over expenditures of publicly owned utilities and liquor stores. 

5 The 1947 State local figures are not available while 1946 Federal figures are not representative because 
of the impact of World War II. 

6 Estimated. 


Sources: State local data for 1946-52 from: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
**Historical Statistics on State and Local Government Finances, 1902-53’’, table 1, pp. 17, 18, and for 1954-57 
from “Summary of Governmental Finances.”’ Series G-GF 1956 and G-GF 1957. Federal data from U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, “Statistical Abstract of the United States: 1958,’’ table 
458, p. 368; and Bureau of the Budget, **1959 Federal Budget, Mid year Review,” pp. 19 and 42. 
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Table 3 lays side by side the amounts and indexes of growth in 
expenditures, revenue and debt, for the 100,000 State-local govern- 
ments and the Federal Government. For example, column 2 on ex- 
penditures shows that State-local expenditures rose from $12 billion 
to $47 billion from 1946 to 1958. Thus, by 1958, the index of post- 
war growth stood at 382, a rise of 282 percent from 1946. In a cor- 
responding period, Federal expenditures rose from $36 billion to $94 
billion—160 percent. 

The figures for revenues are similar. They go from $13 billion to 
$41 billion in this period for State and local governments, a rise of 204 

ercent. For the Federal Government, revenues rose $44 billion to $80 
illion, or roughly 85 percent. 

The most striking difference occurs in gross debt. In 1946 State and 
local governments had a gross debt of $16 billion; today, it is close to 
$60 billion. In other words, State and local debt has increased almost 
fourfold in this period, while Federal debt was rising by 9 percent. 
This underscores the point that the State and local governments 
are under tremendous pressure. 

The explosive postwar resurgence of State-local government is 
primarily a response to the fourfold pressures of population, pros- 
perity, public works backlogs, and price inflation. 

First, the sheer force of numbers—the i of total population by 
40 percent from 1946 to 1965 (projected)—has immensely increased 
the demand for local government services. Population imbalance in- 
tensifies the problem. The “expensive” age groups are expanding 
much faster than the productive age groups. From 1946 to 1965, 
school-age population (ages 5 to 17) is rising by 78 percent, and the 
65-and-over age group Is rising by 63 percent. But the most produc- 
tive group in between is rising only by 21 percent. In other words, 
the school-age population is increasing almost twice as fast as the 
total population and four times as fast as the 18-64 age group. 

This means that the people who require State and local expenditures 
are increasing by leaps and bounds compared to the basic taxpaying 
group, the 18 to 64 age group. 

Second, prosperity generates more demands for new and improved 
State-local services than revenues to pay for them. As the average 
family’s disposable income (after taxes) rises from $5,300 in 1956 
to $7,100 in 1975 (as estimated by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment), people are demanding new services and higher levels 
of existing services from government. In the 1930’s and 1940’s when 
we were fighting first for economic and then for military survival, 
only one government—the National Government—could cope with 
these national crises. But currently and in the foreseeable future, 
both the pressure of numbers and the pressure of quality will focus 
primarily on new and improved State and local services: schools, 
roads, health, parks, sewer systems, smoke abatement, urban redevelop- 
ment, and the like. 

Third, these pressures are further compounded by the huge backlog 
of public construction born of depression and war, combined with vast 
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new demands arising from the “flight to the suburbs” and deteriora- 

tion of the core of our metropolitan centers. Various estimates have 

placed average annual State-local public construction outlays in the 

second postwar decade at a level nearly double that of the first. Com- 

= and estimates made by financial analyst Harry L. Severson, 

ye on the pivot year 1956, dramatically established this point, as 
ollows: 


Percent average 
Total School as of 1956 
construction | construction 
expenditures | expenditures 
Total Schools 


Note that in relation to the 1956 rate of spending, the average an- 
nual rate of construction expenditures in general would rise by nearly 
three-quarters, and the school construction rate by three-fifths. 

Fourth, inflation has hit State-local government disproportionately 
hard. Such governments are heavy buyers in markets for services and 
products whose prices have risen especially fast. The so-called price 
deflators—roughly equivalent to price indexes—for various segments 
of the economy reflect this pressure. Taking 1947 as 100, the pre- 
liminary 1958 deflator for gross national product as a whole was 133; 
for Federal purchases of goods and services, 146; for new construction, 
150; and for State-local purchases, the highest figure of all, 162. 

What does this mean? This means that State and local price levels 
have risen 62 percent under the impact of inflation as against a na- 
tional rise of GNP as a whole of 33 percent, almost double that of the 

eneral price level increase. Even between 1954 and 1958, when the 
Cametent Price Index increased only 8 percent, the price per unit of 
goods and services purchased by State-local governments rose 16 
percent. 

Superimposed on rising prices for goods and personal services is 
the sharply rising cost of money. Interest rates on the huge volume 
of State and local bonds have risen not only absolutely, but relative 
to other interest rates. As table 4 shows, the yield on high-grade 
municipal bonds has risen from 2 percent in 1951 to 3.84 percent in 
December 1958. In other words, the cost of money that is borrowed 
to finance schools and local construction has almost doubled from 
1951 to 1958. Further data are given on that point. 
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(Table 4 follows:) 


TABLE 4.—Percent that interest rates on high grade municipal bonds are of U.S. 
Government taxable bonds and on Aaa corporate bonds 





[Percent] 
| eemaie that interest rates 
Annual interest rates on high-grade municipal 
bonds are of— 


| 

ne 
Period 

High-grade | 

municipal | U.S. Govern-| Aaacorpo- | U.S.Govern-| Aaa corpo- 

bonds ment taxable | rate bonds | ment taxable} rate bonds 


mn 
(Standard bonds (Moody’s) bonds 
and Poor’s) 





(3) 





(4) (5) (6) 




































2.00 2.57 2. 86 | 77.8 69.9 
2.19 2.68 2.96 | 81.7 74.0 
2.72 2. 94 3.20 | 92.5 85.0 
2. 37 2.55 2.90 | 92.9 81.7 
2.53 | 2. 84 3.06 89. 1 82.7 
2.93 | 3.08 3. 36 | 95.1 | 87.2 
3. 60 3.47 | 3.89 | 103.7 92.5 
3.56 3.43 | 3.79 103.8 93.9 
3.94 3.76 | 4.11 | 104.8 | 95.9 
3. 84 3.70 4.09 | 103.8 93.9 
3. 84 3. 80 | 4. 08 | 94.1 


: a U.S. 86th Cong., Ist sess. ‘‘Bond Yields and Interest Rates.” Economic Indicators, January 
» P. 29. 


Even more revealing is the ratio of municipal to U.S. Government 
bond yields; in 1951 it was 78 percent; by December 1 1958 it was 101 
percent. In spite of the exemption of State and local bond interest 
from Federal income taxes, State and local governments now have to 
pay higher rates on long-term money than the U.S. Treasury. In 
other words, the market for “municipals” has become so “heavy” that 
the tax exemption privilege has lost much of its effectiveness in hold- 
ing down State-local interest rates. This implicit Federal subsidy is 
going more and more to the bondholder and less and less to the hard- 
pressed school districts and other State-local units. 

The impact of these multiple pressures has been cushioned to a 
considerable extent, first by substantial balances built up in State 
and local treasuries during the war, and then by revenues flowing 
from rapid economic erowth during the period 1948 to 1957. But the 
1958 recession drove home how razor thin the State fiscal margin has 
been. State-local expenditures continued their uninterrupted rise 
from an annual rate of $38.6 billion in the first half of 1958 (as shown 
in the national income account), to $43.4 billion in the second half of 
1958, a 12-percent increase. But tax revenues rose much less rapidly 
from $33.4 billion to $36.3 billion, a rise of only 9 percent. 

The foregoing is not. to say that State and local units should relax 
for a moment their efforts to adjust their administrative structures 
and revenue systems to provide more adequate support for governmen- 
tal services. In fact, the problem cannot be solved by action at one 
level of government alone—it must be a concerted attack at all levels 
of government. 

I introduce this because it seems to me that a responsible approach 
to the question of school financing must take into account not only 
what the Federal Government should do as its rightful share of the 
problem, but what the State and local governments are doing, and 
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whether they are doing all they can do. In noting the financial crisis 
of State and local governments this year, as I did a moment ago, I 
don’t mean to say there is no fiscal capacity left there to contribute 
to the further solution of financial problems. In the interest of this 
balanced look at the overall problem I spend a few minutes here on 
where the State and local governments might find more money. If 
this is worth the committee’s time, I will go through this part. If not, 
I could move on to the final section. 

Senator Murray. You may include that if you wish. 

Dr. Hetzer. I will take just a moment, then. 

What, then, can be done at the State-local level? First, every effort 
must be made to collect taxes already on the books, both fully and 
equitably. For example, only one-third of the 31 income tax States 
have adopted withholding—this, in spite of the fact that in the States 
which have adopted it, withholding has increased collections materi- 
ally (in several States, from 5 to 10 percent, and in some States 20 
percent), without any increase in tax rates. 

It is worth noting that the Governors of New York, Minnesota, 
Massachusetts, and a number of other States are proposing to with- 
hold income taxes this year. 

In the property tax field, it is high time that efforts were mobilized 
to raise average levels of assessment from 15, 20 and 25 percent to the 
levels well above 50 percent which leading States have achieved, at 
the same time removing the inequities in valuation which serve as a 
barrier to full use of the property tax. We are all painfully aware 
from our own property tax bills that this source is already doing 
yeoman service in the interest of school financing (producing 99 per- 
cent of all local school district taxes), and that the main task should 
now fall to other sources of revenue at the State and national levels. 
But efforts for greater equity and higher assessed valuations should 
be unremitting. 

Apart from improved administration, every source of State reve- 
nue must be closely examined for possible additional contributions to 
schools and other governmental functions. One can readily find 
States that have done a courageous fiscal job in this respect. Several 
States of widely differing characteristics draw nearly half of their 
State tax revenues from the income tax, although the 49 States as a 
whole draw only about one-sixth of their taxes from this source. 
Similar comparisons can be made for the sales tax. When speaking 
of possible additional State and local tax potential, we should con- 
sider (without any necessary policy implications) that only 31 States 
have a personal income tax, only 35 have a sales tax, and only 19 have 
both. Also we may note that State cigarette taxes range from 2 cents 
to 8 cents a pack, and beer taxes from 50 cents to $13 a barrel. 

Moving from such specific avenues of inquiry to the more general 
question of whether State-local efforts to support public education 
are adequate, taxpayers and legislators in each State should ask them- 
selves several questions in the course of deciding how much additional 
financing should be provided at the State-local level, and how much 
of the job logically falls within the Federal Government’s province. 

First, is a large enough percentage of the State’s personal income 
being devoted to schools? Second, is the deficiency, if there is one, 
due to too little overall tax effort? Third, is the State making a suffi- 
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cient allocation of its total tax dollar to schools, or are its schools 
getting less than their “fair” proportion of the total tax dollar? 
Fourth, is school financing in any given State too heavily dependent 
on local tax sources, particularly on property tax or too heavily de- 
pendent on State tax sources. Fifth, where one finds adequate total 
taxing effort (in terms of school expenditures as a percent of the 
State’s personal income) and yet finds teachers’ salaries far below 
average, can this be attributed to poor organization, in particular, to 
an excessive number of administrative units ? 

The foregoing process of self-appraisal will surely bring to light 
many State and local jurisdictions whose fiscal effort on ‘behalf of 
schools is below par and should be stepped up. Yet, as noted earlier, 
the States and localities labor under substantial fiscal handicaps. 
Limited tax jurisdiction, fears of interstate migration and competi- 
tion, and sharply focused interest-group pressures characterize all 
States. By and large, State and local governments rely chiefly on 
property and consumption taxes which are more regressive and repres- 
sive than Federal taxes. In addition, the level of per capita income in 
our poorest States is only one-third to one-half that of the richest 
States. Under these circumstances, some States already find them- 
selves near the end of their fiscal rope, and many if not most others, 
will be hard pressed to raise the revenues needed to close the gap be- 
tween expanding State-local services and the natural growth in State- 
local revenues. 

The demonstrated pressures on, and limitations of, State-local tax 
sources intensify the need for Federal support. Exclusive reliance on 
State and local taxation to do the job simply means that it will not be 
done. Unless a program of Federal support is adopted, the National 
Government will, in effect, be asking the States and localities to as- 
sume educational costs which (a) they should not be asked to assume 
because they are spent in furtherance of the Federal Government’s 
programs and responsibilities, and (6) they cannot be asked to assume 
in full because of limitations on their taxable capacity. 


VI. THE ISSUE OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


Advocates of Federal aid for public schools must overcome two 
major arguments: (a) that such aid will lead to Federal control and 
undermining of States rights; (6) that the Federal Government can- 
not afford such an additional financial burden in the face of its huge 
current deficit, its growing debt, and the danger of inflation. 

When we separate the true issues from the false, the charge that 
Federal support means Federal control simply falls to the ground. 
Opponents of Federal school support have no monopoly on the con- 
viction that strong responsible government at the State-local level is 
the broad base on which the Federal system of this country is built. 
Most advocates of Federal aid for schools would be the first to reject 
it if they felt threatened to undermine this base. But viewed in the 
light of logic, Federal support for schools of the type embodied in the 
Murray-Metcalf bill will strengthen the financial base of the States 
and localities without in any way encroaching on their sphere of self- 
governing responsibility. 

The vitality of State and local governments rests on (a) their ca- 
pacity to provide the services legitimately demanded by their voters; 
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(6) the efficiency and economy with which they conduct their affairs; 
{e) the right of self-determination, and its vigorous pursuit, without 
ear of Federal domination. 

If State and local governments are to retain the confidence of their 
citizens, they must meet the basic test of ability to serve. But their 
fiscal ability will not be equal to their fiscal need in the absence of 
Federal support to undergird their efforts. To continue to force the 
States to rely entirely on their own tax resources for school financing 
under these circumstances is to invite local weakness and to court 
eventual direct Federal intervention. Seen in this light, Federal 
school aid becomes a positive and affirmative contribution to the 
strength and vitality of the local government. As the second section 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill incisively states, if local units have insuffi- 
cient financial resources at their disposal, “the control of our Nation’s 
schools is not directed by State and local school boards but is dic- 
tated by the harsh demands of privation. Without the means to pay 
for alternatives, school boards havi no freedom of choice. In order 
to provide State and local school boards with actual, as well as 
nominal, control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for 
appropriately sharing in their financial support.” This statement 
puts Federal support in precisely its proper perspective as a source 
of strength, not a threat, to self-governing local units. 

A second fear often expressed is that Federal aid will lead to loose 
and wasteful spending. But waste and inefficiency are generally 
associated with open-ended financial arrangements where the total 
funds exceed reasonable needs or where the spender knows that 
“there’s always more where that came from.” But the Murray-Met- 
calf bill provides funds that are limited in amount and modest rela- 
tive to needs. This fact, plus the evidence available from other 
Federal aid programs, gives every confidence in the belief that State 
and local officials will spend these funds just as wisely, efficiently, 
and responsibly as they spend funds from their own sources. 

At the same time, there would be no restriction of the sphere of 
local self-government and responsibility. State-local initiative in im- 
proving elementary and secondary schools and State-local determina- 
tion of educational policies and standards would be explicitly pro- 
tected within the type of Federal program projected in the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. This kind of support 1s designed to accomplish the 
national objective in education through the instruments of decen- 
tralized administrative responsibility and control at the State and 
local levels: If the Federal Government does its fair share of the 
financing job, one can rely on the State-local decision-making process 
to meet America’s critical needs for a higher quality and greater quan- 
tity of public education. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is an expression of the genius of our 
federalism in its ability to achieve national objectives in a tightly inter- 
dependent economy through constructive cooperation among different 
levels of government. Under this approach, the Federal Government 
does what it can do best; namely, mobilize financial resources through 
taxation, and State and local governments do what they can do best; 
namely, make grassroots decisions and carry out functions under the 
direct control and close scrutiny of the local electorate. 
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VIII. FEDERAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


But, it may be averred, how can the Federal Government provide 
this support in the light of the $13 billion deficit it faces this year, and 

a possible continuation of this deficit into the year 1960? Do we dare 
vik a further addition to the Federal debt, with possible inflationary 
consequences ? 

Three points can be cited to lay these fears to rest. First, given 
a continuation of brisk and sustained economic recovery, the deficit 
will disappear, or at least shrink to insignificance, within the coming 
fiscal year. By the end of 1959 or early 1960, the rate of Federal 
revenue collections will very likely overtake the rate of Federal ex- 
penditures. The President’s budget, indeed, forecasts a small surplus 
for the coming year, chiefly on the basis of a $9 billion rebound in Fed- 
eral revenues. ‘Even if this forecast is a bit overoptimistic, especially 
in its assumptions on the level of spending, the day of Federal sur- 
pluses is not too far off. Investment of those surpluses in the educa- 
tion of our children seems a far wiser disposition of the funds than re- 
leasing them for low priority uses through tax cuts. 

May I just say a word on those revenue estimates in the President’s 
budget. From the standpoint of my work and studies in years past, 
I believe those revenues are not overoptimistically estimated. I be- 
lieve that at least $77 billion of revenue will be realized in the coming 
year, if the recovery forecast by the Treasury and the Federal Gov- 
ernment generally are realized. 

I feel further that if this projection of $500 billion of gross national 
product next year is realized, our Feder: al revenues under the admin- 
istrative budget basis would "rise to perhaps $83 billion in the fiscal 
year 1961. I cite these figures because I feel that the growth of our 
economy is going to provide a good bit of the leeway for many gov- 
ernmental programs that are now being proposed. If we look 10 years 
ahead, just the sheer growth of the economy will generate an addi- 
tional $30 billion of Federal revenues from the existing tax base, 
without any changes in tax rates at all. 

I think this should be the background of consideration of these pro- 
ore: rather than some very narrow concept of calling a $77 billion 

dget balanced by $70 million in excess of receipts over expenditures. 

Senator Murray. Doctor, in listing local tax resources, you did not 
mention corporation taxes. What are the States doing about that? 

Dr. Heiter. Quite a few States, Mr. Chairman, are finding that 
they have to recommend an increase in corporation taxes this year. 
This is an extremely sensitive area of State finance, because there is 
the constant threat on the part of business that if you raise taxes, it 
either won’t locate in your State, or won’t expand in your State, or 
will move out of your State. This threat has kept the corporation 
income taxes a good bit lower than I believe the fiscal capacity argu- 
ments might justify. Governor Freeman of our State, for example, 
as part of his revenue-raising program, has proposed approximately 
a 28 percent increase in corporate income tax revenues because they 
are far below the level of individual income tax revenues. 

Senator Murray. In your statement, Doctor, you stated that the 
Murray-Metcalf bill is an expression of the genius of our federalism 
and the ability to achieve national objectives through constructive 
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cooperation. The same could be said, I am sure, of the Hill-Burton 
or Hill-Elliott programs, is that not true? ig 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir, it is. These programs combine the interest of 
the Federal Government in these particular functions, with the ad- 
ministrative mechanism and the initiative and responsibilty of local 
government to carry out those programs in a way which I think justi- 
fies the term, “the genius of our federalism.” 

As to the impact of the deficit on the Federal debt, one cannot look 
at a l-year increase in the Federal debt of $13 billion without some 
qualms. Yet, as a proportion of national income, our national debt 
dropped from 150 percent just after the war to 75 percent in 1957. 

When we look at the money burden, it seems to have risen by 9 per- 
cent, but when we relate it to the economic strength of the country, 
it has been cut in half by the growth of that economic strength, and 
one must confess in part by the rise in the price level. If the current 
Federal budget deficit is held to 1 or 2 years and economic growth is 
resumed, the trend of a declining real burden of our national debt will 
also be resumed. 

I am talking about its shrinking to $1 or $2 billion in 1961 or per- 
haps even turning toa surplus. 

Again, the case for Federal support need not be hobbled. even 
temporarily, by fears concerning the national debt. 

Finally, one encounters the fear of inflation. For both the short 
run and the long run, this fear seems misplaced when dealing with 
proposals for stronger financial support for education. On one hand, 
our economy is still operating “haus its full potential. Latest 
figures show seasonally adjusted unemployment still standing at 6.1 
percent of the labor force, over half again as high as the level which 
characterizes fullemployment. The average workweek, at 40.2 hours; 
is considerably below its recent peaks. Investment in plant and 
equipment is at the rate of $30 billion, against a peak rate of $38 
billion last year. Most impressive of all, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
unofficial indexes of capacity and output in 17 basic materials indus- 
tries (including steel, copper, textiles, cement, and industrial chem- 
icals), show output at a level of only 76.5 percent of capacity. To 
deny ourselves additional classrooms and higher teachers salaries in 
the face of these figures would be economically illogical. 

For the longer run, education is indeed one of our best bulwarks 
against inflation. A rapid growth in productivity is our best ulti- 
mate safeguard against rising prices. Our goal should be to satisfy 
the rising income claims of the participants in the productive process 
by sharing an expanding product rather than by pushing up prices 
and eroding the value of the dollar. 

Here education stands head and shoulders above most competing 
programs. As we have shown earlier in this statement, education 
as an investment in human beings pays rich dividends in greater 
productive capacity. It develops not only the skills and understand- 
ing needed on the production line, but also the brainpower needed to 
break through technological barriers and reach new heights of human 
accomplishment. Given the creativity of educated minds, the re- 
turns on our educational investments are more than worthwhile, they 
may be infinite. We can erect no better advance defense against 
creeping or grinding inflation than to expand, through education, the 
productive and creative power of our children. 
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Senator Murray. Thank you, Doctor, for your very impressive 
statement. Iam sure that it cannot be questioned. I think you have 


covered the field of the problems of this legislation so strongly that 
it cannot be questioned. 


Dr. Hetier. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Are there any questions, Senator Hill ? 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, let me ask you this question. You spoke of 
Dr. Conant’s recommendations. 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. Do you suggest any incentives at all by which these 
recommendations might be carried out ? 

Dr. Heiter. Are you suggesting, sir, that Federal legislation should 
carry some incentives for carrying out these recommendations? 

Senator Hix. I would say that if you examine the Land Grant 
Act of 1817 or the National Defense Education Act of 1958, you will 
find that those acts embodied certain incentives. 

Dr. Heturr. I think this is an extremely difficult and delicate 
area in terms of the concept of constructive cooperation to which 
I referred, in that one has to reconcile the achievement of national 
objectives with the maintenance of States rights. I don’t believe 
in States rights as an empty concept which is often used to thwart 
forward-looking programs. One often has the feeling that the 
advocates of States rights stand on their States rights, as it were, 
in order to sit on them. I don’t mean to suggest the defense of States 
rights in this sense. 

he problem is, however, that of reconciling the injection of in- 
centive provisions with the cry of interference with local initiative 
and responsibility, and the immediate fear that the power of the 
purse is all-controlling, and so on. If some formula could be worked 
out—and I must confess I don’t have this easy answer—by which 
these incentives could be stated in such a way that they would not 
be an interference with local responsibility, I should certainly feel 
that there is a great deal to be said for it. 

Senator Hitt. Doctor, I can assure you, sir, that you cannot profess 
any greater allegiance to States rights than I profess. But you made 
it very clear in your statement, and you certainly made a very strong 
and able presentation here this morning, that there are differences in 
efforts as among the States. Can you suggest any incentive at all for 
those States that are not making the effort that other States have, so 
that they would do a little more? 

Dr. Heuer. The bill before us, S. 2, the Murray-Metcalf bill, does 
contain provisions to insure that at least a minimum effort shall be 
made before the States are entitled to share in this program. 

Senator Hitz. I notice you use that word “minimum.” Have you 
examined what the States are doing today in relation to that mini- 
mum? Would there be any States that would be affected at this time 
by that minimum requirement ? 

Dr. Hetier. May I turn to Mrs. Flanigan to ask whether the NEA 
has made studies of this type? 

Mrs. Fuanicgan. Yes, we have. We did find a few States that would 
be affected by the minimum. We were surprised by the States that 
it hit. It hit both wealthy States and poor States. 
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Senator Hizx. You say you found a few? 

Mrs. Fianiegan. We did find a few. I can supply you with this 
type of analysis later, Senator Hill, if you would like to have it. 

Senator Hix. I would be very happy to have you do that, and also 
the nature of the penalty they might suffer. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix on p. 518.) 

Senator Hiri. Even though they might be penalized, they might 
get more from the Federal Government than they suffer. 

Mrs. Fianican. | think that is quite true. Where their effort 
index fell to 98 below the national average. 

Senator Hii. That would be true in those cases. 

Mrs. FLaAniGAn. Yes. 

Senator Hixx. Doctor, while we are speaking about incentives, your 
statement has indicated the same things as testimony before this com- 
mittee for many years, on this matter of the difference of taxable 
wealth. In your statement you state that the level of per capita income 
in the poorest States is only one-third to one-half of that of the richer 
States. The evidence before this committee in past hearings has 
shown that on the average our poorer States have made and do make 
a greater effort in education than our richer States. Do you have any 
suggestion as to a more near equalization of educational opportunity 
among the States ? 

Dr. Hetxer. I might say you have a penchant for raising difficult 
questions. I believe that answering the question again in terms of the 
Murray-Metcalf formula, it has a substantial equalizing effect among 
the States. If one compares, for example, with individual income 
and employment taxes by States, one finds that the Murray-Metcalf 
formula would return to Alabama about 6.27 percent of the individual 
income and employment tax receipts paid by the citizens of Alabama. 
It would pay 11.41 percent of Mississippi. It would pay 4.22 percent 
of Montana. It would pay 8.79 percent of South Carolina. It would 
pay 4.17 percent of Virginia. It would pay a little less than 2 per- 
cent of the income and employment taxes paid in the wealthier States, 
California for instance. For Illinois, 1.49 percent; New York, 1.12 
percent. So there would be a substantial equalizing effect through 
this formula. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, I don’t think the percentage difference means 
very much, with all due deference to you. If I have a dollar and you 
give me another dollar, you have added 100 percent to what I have. 
On the other hand, if you have $10 and I give you a dollar, I have 
added only 10 percent to what you have. I don’t think that in terms 
of percentages we get a very good picture of this situation. 

According to the last figures that I have on this matter from the 
Library of Congress, the State that is spending the least, although 
it is making a greater effort than some other States, is spending $131 
per year on a child. Whereas the State that is spending the highest, 
according to that table, is spending $497. There is a very great dis- 
parity. The lowest State is what we call one of our poorer States 
in the way of income and taxable wealth. Whereas the highest State 
is one of our richer States. You have that disparity there of $131 
and $497. Even though you gave $100 to the $131 and $100 to the 
$497 you still have a great disparity there. It is my understandin 
from the story I read in the press a few days ago that the Nation 
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Education Policies Commission has stated that there ought to be a 
floor of $540 on every child, irrespective of where that child may be, 
is that correct ? 

Mrs. Fianican. I won’t vouch for the figure, but I think some sort 
of statement like that was made. 

Dr. Hettrr. This raises fundamentally the question of the broad 
base of the Federal support program of the type of the Murray bill, 
which would rise in 4 years to about $4.7 billion payment per year in 
contrast with the relatively modest Federal-aid bills for equalizing 
purposes only that have been proposed in the past. I believe those 
were in terms of hundreds of millions rather than billions of dollars 
of support. This is, to be sure, a rather significant difference in the 
philosophy of Federal support for education. Here it is being said 
through a bill that the Federal Government is using the schools of all 
the States as a means of furthering some of the national objectives 
‘in the field of national defense and economic growth and so on. It is 
saying in effect that the national fiscal power is substantially superior 
to the State-local fiscal power in all States. It is very interesting, 
Senator, that in the statistics I was citing a few moments ago from 
the various States that are in trouble this year, some of the States in 
the greatest fiscal trouble are those that we would classify as among 
the richest States. They need Federal fiscal support side by side with 
the poorer States. This is not at all to deny the desirability of equal- 
izing educational opportunity. Furthermore, this recession experi- 
ence illustrates that a strong and steady source of revenue is needed 
to make sure that the educational effort won’t falter in a recession 


riod. 

The Federal Government has the only rea] fiscal sources which can 
guarantee that this steady support will be forthcoming without di- 
minishment through recession periods. 

Finally, I suppose, one could argue in part the leadership principle. 
Although a certain national floor is desirable under educational op- 
portunity, some of the leadership in developing educational matte 
and educational quality must come from the wealthier States. Again, 
all of this is not to deny the importance of an equalizing effect and 
the desirability of maximizing that effect. 

I would say in dollar terms, compared with earlier Federal-aid 
measures, this measure will give at least as much as those measures 
to the poorer States. But at the same time, of course, it gives propor- 
tionately a good deal more than those earlier measures to the wealthier 
States. There is no absolute answer to the question you raise. I 
would not pretend that there is. 

Senator Hix. Doctor, most of the States have equalization funds, 
do they not? 

Dr. Hexirr. Yes, they do. It is interesting, and I am sure it is 
something of which you are aware, that there are greater disparities 
among school districts within States than there are among States. 
Under the Murray-Metcalf program it is quite possible for the States, 
particularly on the construction side, to utilize these funds in such 
a way that they will accomplish equalization within the States—will 
strengthen equalization within the States—where disparities are sur- 
prisingly great, greater than among theStates. 

' Senator Hm. I appreciate the disparities within the States. But 


we certainly have these very definite disparities of which you have so 
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eloquently spoken here this morning as among the States themselves. 
I want you privately to think about this matter and see if you cannot 
come up with a Se 

I notice my good friend back there, Jimmie McCaskill, and I did 
not want to go into the names of States because I have a respect for 
every State, but that figure of $131 is the per-child expenditure of his 
State, Mississippi. You will find that his people are making a greater 
effort than the people of richer States. There is too much disparity 
between $131 and $497 for us not, in a statesmanlike way, to address 
ourselves to that problem. 

I might say that our good friends in the NEA in the past have 
addressed themselves to that problem. If you are going into any 
such scale as proposed here, I think you have to address yourself to 
the problem. Don’t forget, if you have $10, and I give you a dollar, 
I give you only a 10 percent increase. If I have a dollar and you 
ave me a dollar; you give me a 100 percent increase. That is the 

ifference between that $131 and the $497. 

Dr. Heiter. Senator, that is arithmetic with which I cannot pos- 
sibly quarrel. 

, eae Hitt. Sometimes that arithmetic is better than statistics, 
isn’t it 

May I say this to you, sir, and I would not say this except that I 
have the greatest respect for you and your integrity. I myself often 
resort to statistics, but I do have to remember sometimes what Disraeli 
said, and that was that there are statistics and statistics and statistics, 
and then there are ordinary liars. I use those statistics myself some- 
times. When we get into these percentages, we get into all kinds of 
things. 

Dr. Heuer. It is true we get into all kinds of things with per- 
centages. 

Senator Hitt. By the way, since I have said what I did, since you 
use statistics and I do, we are not the ones who compile those statistics, 
are we? We take what others compile. 

Dr. Heuurr. Yes, sir. Nevertheless, when you cite Mr. McCaskill’s 
State, I can’t get away from the fact that relatively speaking the 
Murray-Metcalf bill would return to Mississippi more than to any 
other State in the Union. We can argue about the size or force of the 
equalizing effect of S. 2, but the direction is certainly correct, that is 
to say, it does have an equalizing force by deriving revenues from 
progressive sources and distributing them in relationship to school- 
age children which tends to give more to the goes States. So I 
hope we can agree not only on the arithmetic, but on the propriety 
of the direction in which this bill moves. 

Senator Hiiu. I would say this, sir. If I had that dollar and you 
gave me a dollar, you would be doing more for me than if you had 
$10 and I gave you a dollar. 

Dr. Heiter. This reminds me of the story of the man that kept the 
log on the ship. The captain entered into the ship’s log this entry one 
day : “The first mate was drunk today.” The first mate said, “Please, 
sir, it is the first time in my life I have ever been drunk. Won’t you 
expunge this from the record?” He said, “No, we only tell the truth 
here.” The next day the mate kept the record, and there was 
only one entry at the end of the day. “The captain was sober today.” 
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You are quite right in terms of the presentations of the truth. 
These are both presentations of the truth, and yet of course they don’t 
tell the entire story. 

Senator Hitt. Then you have not told the whole story ? 

Dr. Heiter. No, I mean neither one of them tells the whole story. 

Senator Murray. Are there any other questions? 

Senator YarsorouGH. Since we are narrating stories here, what I 
have to say dues not relate either to the witness or to the question. I 
think they are both fine honorable truthful men. But the statement of 
Disraeli was Americanized in my home State by a former Governor 
who paraphrased it this way. He said, “Figures don’t lie, but liars do 
figure.” ‘The legislature agreed with him and impeached him and re- 
moved him from office. 

I do have a question, Dr. Heller. Referring back to your statement, 
and the increase in interest rates you have shown there on high- 

rade municipal bonds, with the interest rates almost doubling in the 
fast 7 years, that is high-grade municipal bonds. I think you will find 
in many of the poorer school districts they have more than doubled 
interest rates in the past 7 years. I want to inquire whether or not 
you have any study showing the effects of that increased interest rate 
on the rate of school construction. I note in my home State in my 
own visits around the State I have been told about people making 

lans, having architect’s plans drawn for new public buildings on the 
ocal level, and the interest rates would go up so fast that people would 
have to constantly revise the plans of the architect, and often end up 
with a school building with fewer classrooms in it than they could 
have built had it not been for the galloping interest rates that we have 
had in the past 7 years. 

Do you Lisa any studies showing what we have lost in new class- 
room construction by this rapidly increasing interest rate in the past 
7 years? 

Dr. Hetier. I am afraid I can’t give you a very satisfactory answer 
on that in terms of any aggregate studies. Certainly I have made none 
myself. I don’t believe that the NEA has made a study in precisely 
those terms. I believe that the NEA does have some data, which 
I don’t have available here, showing the thwarting of plans, or post- 
ponement of plans, or reduction of plans in some instances through 
the increase in interest rates. I had some examples in Minnesota of a 
1-percent rise in interest rates knocking off a planned building so 
many classrooms. Again I am sorry to say I don’t have the specifies 
here. But just a 1-percent rise in the interest rates meant about a 
25-percent increase in the full term cost of the school and in about a 
20-room school knocked off 4 or 5 classrooms. There was no money 
available, but the rising rate of interest from the time of initial plan- ° 
ning to the time of fruition simply caused a cutback of about a fifth 
or a fourth in the number of classrooms of that. school. I am sure that 
there are dozens of such examples, but they are extremely hard to 
come by in terms of any national summary. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. You do think that one district’s experience 
with an increase of 1 percent in the interest rate would be a relatively 
fair example of what would happen to an average school district ? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes. 


Senator Hitt. That particular school lost 5 out of 25 classrooms. 
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Dr. Hetier. Yes. As a matter of fact, I cited that example in ap- 

earing before the Joint Economic Committee or the House Ways and 

Means Committee last year because it was such a striking case in point 
of exactly the question you are raising. 

Senator Murray. Are there any other questions ? 

I note Miss Stout is in the audience. I would like to ask if she has 
any comment to make on the testimony or on the questions. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Before Dr. Heller leaves, I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation for this very fine statement he has presented 
this morning. It has a great deal of information on this subject 
covering many facets. Most of the arguments that have been heard 
on the matter have been dealt with here. I think it is a very fine 
statement. 

Dr. Heiter. Thank you, Senator. 

(The following document was submitted later for the record :) 


{From Tax Administrators News, Vol. 23, No. 2, February 1959} 


GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES CONTAIN NUMEROUS TAX 
PROPOSALS 


TAX INCREASES SUGGESTED IN GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES’ 
SELECTED TAXES 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 


California Minnesota 
Idaho New York 
Iowa Oregon 
Michigan (new tax) South Carolina 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


California Minnesota 
Iowa Utah 
Michigan (new tax) 

SALES AND USE TAX 


Arizona South Carolina 
Maine Utah 
Massachusetts (new tax) Washington 
Missouri (new use tax) 


HIGHWAY-RELATED TAXES 


Arkansas Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 
Massachusetts Utah* 
Missouri Vermont 
Montana West Virginia 
New York? 

TOBACCO TAXES 


California (new tax) New York 
Idaho South Carolina 
Iowa Texas 
Minnesota Vermont 
Missouri 


2Includes proposals made through early February relating to both higher rates and an 
expansion in the basis of taxation. Among States in which Governors had not made reve- 
a osals at that time are Alaska, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

2 Higher motor fuel taxes already enacted. 

* Contingent on the enactment of legislation to allow refunds for nonroad use. 


89997—59——-8 
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Legislatures in 46 of the 49 States will assemble in budget session this year. 
(Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia hold biennial sessions in even-numbered 
years.) Summarized below are the revenue proposals made in Governors’ mes- 
sages to 42 of the 43 legislatures which convened in January or early February. 
In Alaska, the acting Governor had not yet submitted his fiscal recommenda- 
tions. Legislatures in Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana will not convene in 
budget session until later in the year. 

The summaries show only 10 States in which the proposed budgets were 
balanced without an indication of need for more revenues. In 28 States, Gov- 
ernors indicated that measures for additional revenues would have to be en- 
acted during the present sessions. In the remaining four States, revenue needs 
were stressed, in three of which tax action to be taken at the current or special 
sessions will depend on the findings of fiscal study groups now functioning or to 
be established. 

Arizona 


Gov. Paul Fannin indicated he would approve an increase in the transaction 
privilege (sales) tax. He will approve a gasoline tax increase only if need is 
shown. 
Arkansas 


Goy. Orval E. Faubus recommended either higher highway-user taxes or 
highway-purpose bonds if added funds were needed to match Federal grants. 
California 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown recommended accelerated payment of the insurance 
gross premiums tax to produce an additional $55.6 million in revenue to be 
applied to a $68.4 million deficit estimated for the current year. To produce an 
addition $200 million for the next fiscal year, he proposed narrowing individual 
income tax brackets, and raising the maximum rate while reducing personal 
exemptions; raising corporation income taxes; raising inheritance taxes; a new 
severance tax on petroleum products; increasing parimutuel taxes; a new 3- 
cents-per-pack tax on cigarettes and a 15-percent tax on the wholesale price of 
other tobaceo products ; and higher beer taxes. 


Colorado 


Gov. Steve McNichols, in his annual message, indicated that some additional 
financing will be necessary but delayed his recommendations until the findings 
of a nearly completed tax study were reported. 


Connecticut 


Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff said he would submit a balanced “bedrock” budget, 
which will be in line with existing revenues. He proposed that the administra- 


tion of motor fuels taxes be transferred from the motor vehicle department to 
the tax department. 


Delaware 


Gov. J. Caleb Boggs said no new taxes would be needed in the next biennium, 
but asked for a study of the entire tax system. 


Georgia 


Gov. S. Ernest Vandiver said that drastic economies would have to be in- 


stituted since the current rate of spending is $22 million higher than income in 
the last fiscal year. 


Idaho 


Gov. Robert E. Smylie recommended the repeal of a $5 income tax dependency 
credit; a 1-cent increase in the cigarette tax rate; and an increase in the 
surcharge on liquor sold in State stores. He favored substituting for the pres- 


ent personal property tax on inventories, a tax which would be based on the 
gross volume of business. 


Illinois 


Gov. William G. Stratton said higher taxes would be needed if the people ex- 
pected huge increases in school and relief spending. He favored the repeal of 
the personal property tax. 
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Indiana 


Gov. Harold W. Handley said that the 1957 revenue program had resulted in 
a surplus of $35 million and that he would veto any measure for new or higher 
taxes. 


Iowa 


Gov. Herschel C. Loveless provided several alternatives to produce approxi- 
mately $5 million a year to balance the proposed biennial budget. His sugges- 
tions included an increase of 1 cent per pack in the cigarette tax rate; higher 
individual and corporate income tax rates and a revision in the corporation 
income tax allocation formula. Without formal recommendation he suggested 
that consideration be given to income tax withholding and the legalization and 
taxation of liquor by the drink. 


Kansas 


Gov. George Docking recommended that the sales tax rate be cut from 214 to 2 
percent. He proposed the adoption of a ton-mile tax. 


Maine 


Gov. Clinton A. Clauson recommended the elimination of a sales tax exemp- 
tion now allowed motor vehicle trade-ins and an increase in the price of liquor 
sold in State stores. 


Maryland 


Gov. Millard J. Tawes submitted a budget which is balanced without any 
recommendation of any new or added taxes. 


Massachusetts 


Gov. Foster Furcolo recommended that a $40 million “windfall” from the 
adoption of income tax withholding be applied to finance a current year’s deficit 
and that the State adopt a 3-percent sales tax, with two-thirds of an estimated 
$120 million annual yield going to local governments. He also favored a half- 
cent increase in the motor fuels tax. 


Michigan 

Governor Williams’ program for $140 million in additional annual revenue 
proposes a new personal income tax, with rates ranging from 2 to 6 percent, 
and a new 5-percent tax on corporate income and 7-percent tax on financial 


institutions. An existing corporation franchise tax and a tax on income from 
intangibles would be repealed. 


Minnesota 


Gov. Orville L. Freeman, to finance a revenue gap of more than $40 million 
annually, recommended the adoption of income tax withholding and quarterly 
payment with half of the first year’s “windfall” forgiven; higher individual in- 
come tax rates together with an increase in the dependency credit; disallowance 
of the Federal income tax reduction for corporate income tax purposes partially 
offset by a lowered rate; modification of the corporate allocation formula ; higher 
cigarette and tobacco products taxes and the elimination of tax stamps and dealer 
discounts ; and higher death taxes, liquor taxes, and iron ore taxes. He favored 
improved property tax administration and personal property tax relief. 


Missouri 


Gov. James T. Blair favors higher alcoholic beverage taxes and a 1-cent in- 
crease in the cigarette tax rate. He also proposed an increase of 2 cents per 
gallon in the motor fuels tax, the adoption of a use tax, a sales tax bracket sys- 
tem, and the removal of a ceiling on St. Louis’ gross income tax. 


Montana 


Gov. J. Hugo Aronson opposed any major increase in taxes. He recommended 
higher taxes on gasoline, on trucks, and the establishment of ports of entry. 


Nebraska 


Gov. Ralph G. Brooks seeks additional revenue through stricter property tax 
enforcement and called for a tax on parimutuels and the elimination of the tax 
on household goods. 

Nevada 


Gov. Grant Sawyer submitted a budget which is balanced without any recom- 
mendation for new revenues. 
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New Hampshire 


Gov. Wesley Powell said that for the present session his recommendations 
would be limited to an upward revision of some existing fees and taxes. 


New Jersey 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner said that no new or higher taxes would be needed to 
balance the proposed budget for the next fiscal year. He urged further action 
to revamp property assessments. 

New Mevico 

Gov. John Burroughs said the budget can be balanced without new taxes. 

New York 


Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller proposed tax increases totaling $277 million. In- 
creases in gasoline and diesel fuel taxes of 2 and 3 cents per gallon, respectively, 
have already been enacted. Other proposals: revise the individual income tax 
law by reducing personal exemptions, raising the maximum tax rate and by the 
adoption of withholding and estimated taxpayments with forgiveness of 1958 
taxes; a 2 cents per pack increase in the cigarette tax rate and a new tax on 
tobacco products; extension of the racing season and in the number of daily 
races ; and an increase in estate taxes. 


North Carolina 


Gov. Luther H. Hodges submitted a budget which is balanced through the use 
of $27.5 million in “windfall” revenue to be derived from the proposed adoption 
of income tax withholding. 

North Dakota 


Gov. John E. Davis recemmended no new taxes in submitting the budget for 
1959-61. 


Ohio 
Gov. Michael V. DiSalle said that new revenues would be needed, but that his 


recommendations would not include the adoption of a State income tax because 
of the heavy reliance now placed on this source of revenue by Ohio cities. 


Oklahoma 


Gov. J. Howard Edmondson saw no need for higher income taxes but proposed 
increasing revenue from this source either by a more complete check of Federal 
tax returns or by adopting withholding. 

Oregon 


Gov. Mark O. Hatfield said that new revenues would be needed and favored 
reliance on the income tax for this purpose. He also urged enactment of a 
capital gains provision, revision in the taxing of inventories, and a higher gaso- 
line tax to avoid the loss of Federal matching funds, 

Pennsylvania 


Gov. David L. Lawrence said that new revenues must be found as soon as pos- 
sible so that the State can meet its acknowledgments. The need for new revenue 
in the next biennium has been estimated as high as $500 million. 


Rhode Island 


Goy. Christopher Del Sesto said that he was awaiting a report of a State fiscal 
study committee before making tax recommendations, 


South Carolina 


Gov. Ernest F. Hollings, to provide $23.4 million in needed revenue for the 
next fiscal year, proposed the adoption of income tax withholding, the removal 
of a maximum $500 deduction allowed in the income tax law for Federal indi- 
vidual income taxpayments; an increase in the maximum income tax rate; 
expanding the sales tax base to include various transactions not presently taxed; 


and a 2-cents-per-pack cigarette tax with a reduction in the tax discount given 
dealers, 
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South Dakota 


Gov. Ralph Herseth indicated that additional revenues might be needed and 
recommended a tax study to be completed by January 1, 1960. He would consider 
calling a special session of the legislature if the report contained recommenda- 
tions, the enactment of which would result in immediate value to the State. 


Tennessee 


Gov. Buford Ellington opposes new or additional taxes. To encourage manu- 
facturing, he favored a reduction in the sales tax on the basic tools of produc- 
tion for new or expanding industries from 3 to 1 percent. 


Texas 


Gov. Price Daniel’s proposals to finance a $65 million deficit for the current 
biennium and a large increase in the next budget include: a new 3 percent 
severance tax on natural gas; a new tax on cigars; a new tax on automobile 
sales; higher liquor taxes; and an escheat law applied to unclaimed bank re- 
posits, dividends, and royalties. 


Utah 


Gov. George D. Clyde recommended a State property levy for school purposes, 
extension of the sales tax to hotel bills and materials-connected services, general 
income tax withholding; an increase in the oil and gas production tax and sup- 
plementing the corporation franchise (income) tax with a direct income tax 
on firms doing an interstate business exclusively. 


Vermont 


Gov. Robert T. Stafford recommended that the deficit for the current biennium 
be met through short-term borrowing financed by a new 20 percent tax on cigars 
and tobacco. To balance the next budget, he proposed a new room and meals tax. 


Washington 


Gov. Albert D. Rosellini’s principle revenue proposals to provide an estimated 
$105.1 million in revenue in the next biennium included an increase in the sales 
tax rate from 314 to 4 percent ; including in the sales tax base at the higher rate, 
services now taxed at 0.8 percent under a business and occupation tax, the rate 
of the latter tax on such services to be reduced (medical and health services 
would be taxed at a 1%4-percent rate under the business tax only) and an increase 
in the State motor vehicle excise from 1% to 2 percent. 


West Virginia 

Gov. Cecil H. Underwood indicated a need for additional revenues, particularly 
to finance highways. He favored the repeal of several far-reaching extensions 
in the soft drinks tax enacted in 1957. 
Wisconsin 


Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson is initiating an impact study of the State’s tax struc- 
ture which will take about 6 months, after which he will call the legislature back 
in session to consider a revenue plan and revisions in the second year of the 
biennial budget. He said that unless the legislature raised additional revenues 
or made crippling cuts in appropriations, the breach between the State’s income 
and expenditures will be substantially greater. 


Wyoming 


Gov. Joseph J. Hickey recommended the restoration of a half mill ad valorem 
tax which had been removed in 1958. 
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STATE TAX POWERS UPHELD 


On February 24, the U.S. Supreme Court handed down its opinion in several 
eases upholding the validity of State tax assessments which had been chal- 
lenged on the ground that they were prohibited by the Federal Constitution. 
Since the cases were decided just as TAN went to press at which time the texts 
of the opinions were unavailable, the brief descriptions following are stated in 
terms of the results of the Court’s actions. 


Income tar—income from business activities in interstate commerce—com- 
merce clause—due-process clause 


The Court upheld income tax assessments against companies whose activities 
within the taxing State were solely in interstate commerce (Northwestern 
States Portland Cement Co. v. State of Minnesota and Williams, State Reve- 
nue Commissioner v. Stockholm Valves and Fittings, Inc.). In holding the tax 
valid in the Stockham case, the Court reversed a judgment of the Georgia Su- 
preme Court declaring the tax illegal. The result of the judgments in these two 
cases appears to be substantially an affirmation of the rule of the West Publish- 
ing Co. case (162 P. 2d 861 aff'd. 328 U.S. 823). Apparently it makes no differ- 
ence whether such income is taxed by a generally applicable direct income tax 
(Georgia) or by a direct income tax which is complementary to a franchise or 
privilege-type statute under which income is the measure of the tax (Minne- 
sota). Furthermore, it now seems to be quite clear that the Spector rule (340 
U.S. 602) does not apply to a direct income tax. (Opinion by Justice Clark 
joined by Justices Black, Douglas, Brennan, and the Chief Justice; concurring 
opinion by Justice Harlan; dissenting opinions by Justice Frankfurter and by 
Justice Whittaker with Justice Stewart and also Justice Frankfurter joining in 
the latter.) 


Property tar—Constitutional prohibition against taxves on imports—Ezport- 
import clause 


The Court sustained the assessment of property taxes against imported raw 
materials which the taxpayer claimed to be within the protection of the “orig- 
inal package” doctrine. The Wisconsin Supreme Court had upheld assessments 
against half the value of imported lumber (bulk) and veneers (strapped or 
crated) in the manufacturer’s yard or warehouse on the ground that part of 
the stockpile must be considered to be inventory required for current operational 
needs (United States Plywood Corp. v. City of Algoma). The Ohio Supreme 
Court had held that imported iron ore in stockpiles in a storage yard had no 
immune status at least once it had been mingled with similar ores imported 
at a different time and some part of the ore had been removed for manufacturing 
(The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Bowers, Tax Commissioner). 

The effect of these judgments is to further restrict the application of the 
highly artificial “original package” doctrine and to draw the line marking the 
completion of the importing process more realistically. (Opinion by Justice 
Whittaker. Justice Frankfurter dissented, joined by Justice Harlan. Justice 
Stewart did not participate.) 


Gross receipts tax—Foreign corporation—Interstate commerce—Commerce 
clause 


The Court sustained a Virginia tax of 2.15 percent of the apportioned gross 
receipts of an express company, a Delaware corporation, carrying on an inter- 
state business only (Railway Express Agency, Inc. v. Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia). The tax was imposed in lieu of all taxes on other intangible property 
and rolling stock of the carrier. Although labeled as a franchise tax in the 
statute, the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals had construed it to be a property 
tax. In effect the Court thus permits a legislature to value the going-concern 
element in terms of a percentage of gross receipts. (Opinion by Justice Clark 
in which Justices. Black, Douglas, and the Chief Justice joined. Concurring 
opinions by Justices Harlan and Brennan, and Justice Frankfurter concurred 
in the result; dissent, Justice Whittaker in which Justice Stewart joined.) 


Property tar—Exemption of stored property owned by nonresidents—Equal pro- 
tection clause 
The Court sustained a tax on personal property in storage in Ohio and owned 
by a resident. Similar property belonging to nonresidents was exempt. The 
Court said the legislature may classify and exempt in furtherance of a policy to 
promote its economy without violating the equal protection clause of the Consti- 
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tution (Allied Stores of Ohio, Inc. vy. Bowers, Tax Commissioner). The statute 
has since been amended to apply to any goods shipped into the State for storage 
and subsequent shipment outside the State. (Opinion of Justice Whittaker in 
which Justices Black, Douglas, Frankfurter, Clark, and the Chief Justice joined ; 
eoncurring, Justice Brennan with whom Justice Harlan joined ; not participating, 
Justice Stewart.) 

INCOME TAXES 


MASSACHUSETTS ADOPTS WITHHOLDING 


Effective February 15, Massachusetts has adopted an income tax withholding 
law together with a requirement for declarations of estimated tax. Under its 
provisions, withholding is to be computed from tables to be prepared by the tax 
commission. However, with special authorization, accounting machines may be 
used if the calculations produce substantially the tax required by the tables. 
Regulations issued by the commissioner permit employers to substitute for the 
withholding tables (1) a prescribed percentage method by which a 3-percent rate 
(Massachusetts’ tax rate is a flat 3.075 percent) is applied to wage payments 
after the deduction of personal exemptions, dependency allowances, and Federal 
income and social security taxes, or (2) with special permission, any other 
formula which will produce substantially the same amount of tax. 

The Massachusetts law differs from other withholding statutes in that it 
provides for compensation for employers. Under its provisions, the tax com- 
mission shall authorize as compensation for services rendered by employers an 
amount not less than one-half of 1 percent nor more than 3 percent of withheld 
taxes paid to the State. Another feature is that although withholding did not 
go into effect until February 15, a full year’s taxes will be collected from em- 
Ployees in 1959. The State tax commission has required employers to withhold 
double the amount of taxes due on the number of wage payments made to em- 
ployees on or after February 15, equivalent to the number of wage payments 
made prior to that date. 


REVENUE PROPOSALS EMPHASIZE INCOME TAXES 


The summaries of Governors’ revenue proposals reported in this issue of 
TAN indicate that higher or expanded income taxes were recommended in about 
one-third of the 28 States where legislatures were told new revenue would have 
to be obtained this year. In California and New York, the greater part of 
revenue from proposed major programs is to come from adjustments in personal 
income tax rates and exemptions. In California, a higher corporation income 
tax rate was also recommended. 

In Michigan, the Governor's principal proposals were the adoption of new 
personal and corporate income taxes. In Minnesota, the bulk of additional 
revenue is to be derived from an increase in individual income tax rates and the 
elimination of Federal income tax payments as a corporate income tax deduc- 
tion. Proposals in South Carolina: the removal of a maximum allowance of 
$500 for Federal individual income tax payments and higher maximum rates. 
Higher individual and corporate taxes were among the potential revenue sources 
sugzested by Iowa’s Governor. Income taxes would also provide additional 
revenue under proposals made in Idaho, Oregon, and Utah. 

The Governor of Washington, while recommending higher sales taxes, urged 
the legislature to submit a proposal for the adoption of a new income tax to the 
voters. If the electorate approved the measure, he favored immediate reduction 
in the sales tax. 

Income tax withholding also figured prominently in Governors’ revenue pro- 
posals. The Massachusetts adoption has been reported above. An estimated 
“windfall” of $40 million from Massachusetts’ first year’s withholding will be 
used to finance the current year’s deficit. Governors in Minnesota and New 
York both urged withholding. A full year’s “forgiveness” was recommended in 
New York and a half year’s “forgiveness” in Minnesota. In both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, the proposals for withholding contemplated the use of 
“windfall” revenue to help balance budgets. In Utah, which like South Caro- 
lina, now withholds from nonresidents, it was recommended that “windfall” 
from proposed general withholding be retained as a reserve. Governors in Iowa 
and Oklahoma did not recommend withholding, but suggested legislative con- 
sideration of the device. 
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UPHOLD REQUIREMENT FOR SEPARATE ACCOUNTING 


The Louisiana collector of revenue has the authority to require a corporate 
taxpayer to report its income by the separate accounting method rather than 
the apportionment method, the State supreme court ruled in The Texas Com- 
pany v. Cooper, decided December 15. Under Louisiana’s income tax law, a 
foreign corporation may determine its taxable income either by the separate 
accounting method or by apportioning income according to a three-factor for- 
mula. The law provides that in the event there is disagreement between the 
taxpayer and collector as to which method should be used, the party urging the 
use of separate accounting has the burden of showing that the apportionment 
method would produce a manifestly unfair result. 

The court found that the taxpayer could make a unit accounting of every step 
of its operations from the production of crude oil until its sale of a refined 
product. It held that the separate accounting method determined the taxpayer’s 
Louisiana income more equitably because it assigned a value properly attributa- 
ble to its production operations in the State. 


SALES TAXES 


SALES TAX PROPOSALS 


Summaries of Governors’ messages in this issue show that a new sales tax 
was recommended in only one State, Massachusetts, a 3-percent tax, two-thirds 
of the yield from which would be paid to local governments. In Washington, 
the Governor accepted a tax study committee recommendation that the State 
rate be increased from 3% percent (currently the highest State rate in effect), 
to 4 percent. Arizona’s Governor indicated he would approve an increase in the 
transaction privilege (sales) tax rate. 

In several States, Governors proposed that increased revenues be derived 
through an expansion in the sales tax base. An accompanying proposal in 
Washington would subject various services, including professional services now 
taxed at 0.8 percent under the State’s business and occupation tax, to the 
proposed 4-percent sales tax rate. In Maine the Governor recommended that 
trade-in value of motor vehicles be included in the sales tax base. In Utah a 
budget-balancing proposal would impose the sales tax on hotel bills and on 
materials-connected services. Items in the South Carolina program would pro- 
vide for the sales taxation of intrastate communications, personal transporta- 
tion, and the sale of electricity. In Missouri, the only sales tax State without a 
general use tax, the Governor recommended the enactment of such a measure. 

In addition to these proposals a tax advisory committee appointed by Pennsyl- 
vania’s Governor has recommended an increase in the sale tax rate from 3 to 3% 
percent and the removal of a sales tax exemption allowed for motor vehicle 
trade-ins. 


SALES FOR SHIPMENT ABROAD HELD TAXABLE 


A California manufacturer and seller of electrical products sold goods to a 
foreign company for shipment abroad. Title to the goods passed to the pur- 
chasers at the time they were delivered by the seller to a California firm desig- 
nated by the purchasers to pack the goods for shipment. The packer then held 
the goods while awaiting the purchaser’s shipping instructions and available 
shipping space. When these materialized, the packer arranged for the transpor- 
tation of the goods to the dock for oversea shipment. The manufacturer held 
that the Federal export-import clause prohibited a State sales tax. 

The State board of equalization contended that when the goods were de- 
livered, they had not yet become exports and that therefore the export-import 
clause of the Federal Constitution did not apply. The California District Court 
of Appeal, Third District, upheld the board, stating that when the goods were 
delivered to the packer and both title and possession passed, immunity had not 
been achieved (Gough Industries, Inc. v. State Board of Equalization, decided 
Dec. 1). 

UPHOLD TAX ON VENDING MACHINE MILK 


Packaged fluid milk sold through vending machines is exempt from the Ala- 
bama sales tax, the State supreme court ruled in State of Alabama vy. Dixie 
Dairies Corp., decided January 8. According to a provision in the Alabama 
law, the gross proceeds from the sale of milk by a distributor who makes his 
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purchases direct from the producer are exempt from the tax. The term “dis- 
tributor” excludes such vendors as restaurants, grocery stores and other retail 
establishments where milk is sold for consumption on the premises or as an 
incident to the principal business. The State contended that the vending ma- 
chine operations fell under the proviso of the exemption statute of “other 
retail establishments” and that the taxpayer therefore was not an exempt dis- 
tributor. The court, however, ruled that the proviso could not be construed to 
include sales through vending machines and that such sales were exempt. 


SALES UP IN CALIFORNIA 


The California Board of Equalization has reported that in the third quarter 
of 1958, transactions subject to sales and use taxes failed to reach the compara- 
ble quarter of 1957 by less than one-half percent, but were higher than those 
reported for any earlier third-quarter period. The almost $5 billion in taxable 
transactions in this period have been exceeded in only four quarters throughout 
the 25-year history of the tax. 

The board observed that the decline in business that started in the third quar- 
ter of 1957 has apparently run its course. The first quarter of 1958 was off 
714 percent, the second quarter was down 6 percent, while the third quarter was 
off only fractionally. 


ESTIMATED ASSESSMENT UPHELD IN MICHIGAN 


A deficiency assessment for Michigan sales and use and business receipts taxes 
was upheld by the State board of tax appeals in Potrzuski v. Department of 
Revenue, decided December 18. The assessment involved the period July 1, 
1951, through September 30, 1956. Records available from the taxpayer covered 
only the years 1954 and 1955. Using these records, the examiner determined 
that the taxpayer had reported only 13.45 percent of his actual sales in 1954 
and 13.93 percent in 1955. He determined the deficiency by applying the 2-year 
average, 13.69 percent, to the total. 


NEW TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Several new products have appeared on the market in recent months and a 
question as to the taxability of these products as cigarettes has been raised in 
several States. One of the products, Trend, labeled as “mild little cigars” is 
the same size as a king-size cigarette and is packed in 20’s in a container which 
is the same as a conventional soft-pack cigarette package. This product has a 
wrapper made of homogenized tobacco leaf and the filler is a dark tobacco 
which in taste, appearance, and aroma is similar to that associated with cigars. 
In the States where a cigarette is defined, as it is under Federal law, as a roll 
for smoking with a wrapper made of a substance other than tobacco, it has been 
fairly clear that the product is not taxable as a cigarette. However, in one 
State, Arkansas, any roll for smoking is classified as a cigarette unless it is 
wrapped in natural leaf tobacco in its natural state, and under this definition 
the product Trend has been held to be taxable as a cigarette. An administra- 
tive ruling to the effect that the product is a cigarette within the meaning of 
the Maine cigarette tax law has been challenged in a legal proceeding instituted 
in that State. The product has aiso been held to be taxable as a cigarette in 
Texas on the ground that although made of tobacco, the wrapper is of paper- 
type construction. It has been indicated that this Texas ruling may also be 
challenged in court. 

Another one of these new products has a filter tip, a homogenized tobacco 
wrapper, and a filler of the lighter type tobaccos commonly associated with 
cigarettes. This product, All, has been held to be subject to the cigarette tax in 
Rhode Island. The tax administrator’s ruling in that State bases the distinc 
tion between a cigarette and a cigar for tax purposes on the type of filler. The 
text of this ruling is as follows: 

“Any product which is suitable for smoking in cigarette form is hereby 
declared to be a cigarette within the meaning of the Rhode Island cigarette tax 
law if the filler contained in such product has or possesses the characteristics of 
the kind of tobacco commonly used in cigarettes, such as Turkish, North Caro- 
lina, or Virginia, and which are distinguished by the flavor, mildness, light 
color, and texture usually identified with cigarettes. Also, all paper wrapped 
tobacco products in cigarette form are cigarettes. 
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“The fact that such filler also contains some cigar-type tobacco such as Con- 
necticut or Havana will not alter this meaning. 

“The further fact that such a product has the new all-tobacco type wrapper 
resulting in its being classified as a cigar under Federal law, or that it is called 
or marked ‘cigars’ is of no legal consequence. 

“Accordingly, and such smoking product must bear evidence of payment of 
the cigarette tax impose by Rhode Island law by being properly stamped, and all 
other provisions of said law relating to the sale or distribution thereof must be 
complied with.” 

Following the issuance of this ruling all Rhode Island cigarette distributors 
were notified that three specific products—Jiff, HP Milds, and All were held 
to be cigarettes under the test laid down and that the tax would have to be 
paid on these brands. 

SMALL CIGAR PRODUCTION SOARS 


In December 1958, 51.7 million small cigars were manufactured, about 17% 
times the 2.96 million manufactured in December 1957, For the calendar year, 
production was 170 million, almost 344 times the 49 million manufactured in 
1957. The Tobacco Barometer reports that small-cigar production in 1958 ex- 
ceeded every year since 1937 and that the recent monthly rate has not been 
equaled since 1921. 

The number of small cigars, however, is still only a fraction of large cigar 
production. In December 1958, the number of large cigars manufactured was 
450.6 million, an increase of 11.6 percent over the same month of the preceding 
year. For the full year 1958, 6.2 billion large cigars were manufactured, an 
increase of 4.6 percent over 1957. 


TOBACCO TAX PROPOSALS 


New or additional tobacco taxes were among the measures referred to most 
often by Governors in submitting the revenue-raising programs summarized in 
this issue. A new 3-cents-per-pack cigarette tax was proposed by the Governor 
of California and increases in prevailing cigarette tax rates were favored by 
Governors of Idaho, Iowa (as one alternative), Minnesota, Missouri, New York, 
and South Carolina. Two-cents-per-pack increases were proposed in New York 
and South Carolina and 1 cent boosts in the other States. 

Taxes on tobacco products other than cigarettes also came in for considerable 
attention. The California proposal includes a 15-percent tobacco products tax. 
New levies on cigars and/or smoking tobacco were recommended in New York, 
Texas, and Vermont, all of which now tax cigarettes. In Minnesota the Gover- 
nor favored an increase in the rate of a tobacco products tax already in effect. 
The revenue loss involved in discounts allowed to cigarette distributors for col- 
lection of the tax was a consideration in two Governors’ messages. In Min- 
nesota the elimination of cigarette tax stamps was proposed. In South Carolina 
the discount allowance would be reduced under an administration proposal. 

In Pennsylvania the Governor’s tax advisory committee has recommended an 
increase in the cigarette tax rate from 5 to 6 cents per pack and a new 25-per- 
cent tobacco products tax. 

Moror FvuEt Taxes 


MOTOR FUEL TAX PROPOSALS 


‘Proposals for higher motor fuel and motor vehicle taxes to meet expanded 
Federal matching are on the agenda in many State legislatures. Specific mention 
of such proposals was made in Governors’ messages in Arkansas, where the 
Governor favored higher taxes or a highway bond issue, Kansas (a new ton-mile 
tax), Massachusetts (an increase of one-half cent in the motor fuels tax rate), 
Missouri (a 2-cents-per-gallon increase in the motor fuels tax rate), Montana 
(an increase of 1 cent per gallon in the gasoline tax rate, and higher truck taxes), 
New York (increases have already been enacted—2 cents in the gasoline tax 
rate and 3 cents in the tax on diesel), Oklahoma (higher taxes, among other 
alternatives), Oregon (higher motor fuel taxes), Utah (as a replacement for 
revenues which would be lost if refunds were allowed), Vermont (higher license 
and registration fees), and West Virginia (higher taxes). 
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FINANCING THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


A report submitted to Congress by the Secretary of Commerce, “Progress Re- 
port on the Federal-Aid Highway Program,” concludes that the major handi- 
cap to prompt completion of the Interstate System is one of finance. Because 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 requires that the system be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis, unless additional funds are made available to the highway 
trust fund, no appropriation will be made for the Interstate System for fiscal 
1961, the appropriation for fiscal 1962 will be limited to $500 million,, and there- 
after interstate apportionments will constitute only about three-fourths of the 
amounts authorized, the report states. 

In 1961 Congress will receive two studies from the Secretary of Commerce, one 
containing revised estimates of the cost of completing the Interstate System and 
the other a 4-year highway cost allocation study to determine the equitable dis- 
tribution of highway taxes among the various user classes. These studies, the 
report said, will give Congress the opportunity to review policies relating ot the 
taxation and financing of the Interstate System. The report said that legislation 
embodying the President’s proposal for higher fuel taxes would soon be drafted. 
It recommended its enactment. 


MILLS OPPOSE RATE BAISES 


The chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee, Wilbur D. Mills, 
has expressed his opposition to the President’s proposal for higher taxes on motor 
fuel and aviation fuel. In a speech to the Tax Executive Institute, Mr. Mills 
said that Congress should not change the Federal gasoline tax rate until it re- 
ceives the report it authorized on highway costs which is scheduled for comple- 
tion on January 3, 1961. He commented that an increase in the gasoline tax 
would handicap the States in their ability to match Federal grants for the high- 
way program. Any increase in aviation fuel taxes, he said, should await informa- 
tion to be made available from transportation studies proposed by the President 
and the Senate Commerce Committee. 


MARYLAND ROAD TAX RULING 


A corporation organized under the laws of Ohio but qualified to do business 
in Maryland is subject to the Maryland road tax, the attorney general ruled in 
an opinion given to the chief of the gasoline tax division on December 10. The 
Maryland road tax is imposed at the motor fuel tax rate on fuel consumed by 
motor carrier. By definition, the term “motor carrier” excludes any resident 
person or firm operating no more than one truck for its own use and not for hire. 

The corporation in question had a factory and office in Baltimore and operated 
one truck from there which was registered in Maryland. It contended that it 
qualified for the exemption allowed residents operating a single truck not for 
hire. The attorney general, however, held that the term “resident” in the law 
applied to the corporation’s domicile, and since it was charted under Ohio laws, 
it could not acquire a resident status in Maryland unless it also incorporated 
there. 

NEW YORK TOWERS PERCENTAGE ALLOWANCE 


Effective March 1, New York will raise its gasoline tax rate from 4 cents to 
6 cents per gallon and its diesel fuel tax rate from 6 cents to 9 cents per gallon 
(TAN, January 1959). In raising its gasoline tax rate, the legislature provided 
for a reduction in the allowance to distributors for cost of collection from 1 per- 
eent to two-thirds of 1 percent. The effect of the change is to leave the allowance 
in monetary terms at the level which prevailed before the rate was raised. 

The New York State Tax Commission has adopted regulations which cover a 
“floor tax” of 2 cents per gallon on all inventories of gasoline held for sale by 
retailers. Under the regulations, dealers, jobbers, and wholesalers are required 
to take an inventory of all gasoline on hand at the close of business on Saturday, 
February 28, and file a floor tax return paying the additional 2 cents per gallon 
tax. An exemption of 1,000 gallons is allowed for each licensed filling station. 
Although no tax is due on inventories of 1,000 gallons or less, a floor tax return 
must be filed. Deadline for filing is April 20, 1959. 
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PROPERTY TAXES 
TAXING U.S. PROPERTY, PRIVATELY HELD 


The Federation of Tax Administrators recently inquired of tax departments 
in a number of States whether legislation would be proposed to permit the 
taxation of federally owned property in the hands of private persons along 
the lines of the tax sustained by the U.S. Supreme Court in the Borg-Warner, 
Continental Motors, and Murray Corp. cases. On the basis of replies which have 
been received at this time, it appears that bills of this type will be up for con- 
sideration in many of the legislative sessions this year. 

The situation as of this date is as follows: In Michigan, Wisconsin, and Texas 
such a tax has been sustained; in the first two States, by the U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions and in Texas by a State supreme court ruling in Phillips Chemicat 
Company v. Dumas Independent School District (TAN, November 1958). In 
at least 11 States bills have been introduced or are in the process of being 
studied or drafted. These States and the forms of the bills are: 


California 


The proposed bill is in the form of a specific-privilege tax applicable only to 
personal property. 


Colorado 


The bill introduced in Colorado applies to both real and personal property. 
It follows the Michigan statute fairly closely except that the phrase “with the 
privilege to use or possess” has been inserted in the text. 


Connecticut 


A bill which is practically identical with the Michigan law and relating only 
to real property has been recommended for introduction by the Connecticut Tax 
Study Commission in a special report on the subject. 


Florida 


The Florida Legislature does not convene until April1l. It is contemplated that 
a bill to deal with this subject will be introduced at this session but details as 
to the form of the bill are not available. 


Massachusetts 


The bill in Massachusetts takes the form of a specific-privilege tax and it 
applies to real property only. Real estate owned by the Port of Boston Authority 
and airports generally open to the public are excluded from the Massachusetts 
bill. 

Missouri 


A bill which resembles the Michigan statute closely and covers both real and 
personal property has been introduced. 


New Jersey 


The possibility of extending the New Jersey tax laws to the type of property 
under discussion is now under study by the division of taxation in that State. 
There is no indication yet about the form which possible legislation may take. 


New York 


A bill generally identical with the Michigan statute and extending only to 
real property has been introduced in New York. A somewhat similar bill was 
passed by the legislature at its 1958 session and was vetoed by the Governor 
on the ground that it would probably upset a number of arrangements already 
in effect with respect to property in New York City. The new bill in New York 
does not apply to publicly owned property used for airports, parks, markets, 
fairgrounds, or similar property available for the use of the general public. 


Ohio 
A privilege tax bill applicable to personal property has been drafted and it is 


expected that a similar bill applicable to real property will also be drafted for 
introduction at the current session of the legislature. 


Washington 


The subject under discussion is now being studied preparatory to the draft- 
ing of legislation to be introduced at the present session of the legislature. 
There is no indication yet of the form which the proposed bill will take. 
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In addition to the States mentioned, the subject is also under study in Idaho 
and in Illinois. 


RULING ON STORED PROPERTY 


In General Electric Co. v. City of Passaic, decided December 22, the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court remanded to the State division of tax appeals a judgment 
which canceled the tax assessment of personal property owned by the taxpayer 
and held in a warehouse. The division’s decision had been based on a provision 
in New Jersey law which exempts from taxation all personal property stored in 
a public warehouse. The city had appealed this decision on the ground that 
the premises in question—99 percent of which were occupied by the taxpayer— 
did not constitute a public warehouse. 

In remanding the case for further consideration, the court held that the provi- 
sion exempting personal property stored in a warehouse should be construed 
narrowly. It stated that the purpose of exemption was to place New Jersey 
public warehouses on an equal competitive footing with those of neighboring 
States where no personal property taxes were imposed. The history of the pro- 
vision, the court said, required that the statute be construed narrowly so as to 
exclude private warehouses created or operated for the taxpayer’s convenience. 
Only if the taxpayer stores its property in a well-established or newly created 
public warehouse, which is genuinely operated as such, is it entitled to the 
exemption provided in the statute, the court concluded. 


Tue Jupces Decipe— 
U.S. SUPREME COURT DOCKET 


Certiorari granted 


Commissioner v. Acker.—The U.S. Court of Appeals held that a taxpayer who 
failed to file a declaration of estimated tax under the Federal law was subject 


to a penalty for failure to file but not to a penalty for substantial underesti- 
mation. 


Appeal dismissed 


Second Federal Savings and Loan Association of Cleveland v. Bowers.—The 
Ohio Supreme Court upheld the inclusion of Federal securities in the measure of 
a property tax on shares and capital securities since the tax was levied on the 
ownership of depositors. 


TAX ON NATIONAL BANK SHARES UPHELD 


Michigan’s tax on the income from intangibles may be imposed validly on 
national banks, the Michigan Court of Claims ruled in Michigan National Bank 
et al. v. Department of Revenue of the State of Michigan, decided in January. 
The taxpayer, a national bank, contended that in subjecting it to the tax the 
State violated section 5219 of the Federal code which specifies the alternative 
methods a State may employ in taxing national banks. The section, in per- 
mitting the taxation of bank shares, provides that the tax shall not be at a 
greater rate “than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such State coming into competition with the business of 
national banks.’ The violation occurred, according to the taxpayer, because 
the effect of Michigan law was to impose a rate of tax against the shares of 
national banks which was several times greater than that levied against the 
shares of savings and loan and building and loan associations. The bank as- 
serted that the associations were, by their nature, its competitors. 

The court, after a comprehensive examination of the development of statutory 
law and judicial interpretation relating to the taxation of banks and savings 
institutions, ruled in favor of the State. Among its conclusions were the fol- 
lowing: (1) The courts since 1887 have consistently held that on the ground 
of public policy the State may exempt mutual savings banks and other like 
institutions provided such exemption does not involve an unfriendly discrim- 
ination against national banks; (2) building and loan associations throughout 
their history have been similar in character to mutual savings banks; (3) Con- 
gress in the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 recognized and approved a separate 
classification of savings/building and loan associations and the propriety of 
different tax treatments of banks and such associations. In effect, Congress 
said that money invested in such associations is not moneyed capital in com- 
petition with the business of national banks, the court held. 
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TRADING STAMP DECISION 


Under Alabama law, companies engaged in the business of issuing trading 
stamps to merchants are subject to a State license tax of $1,000 per annum 
and to both a State and county license for each place of business in the State, 
at the rate of one-half the State tax, to be paid to the county in which the 
license is issued.The taxpayer was a foreign corporation which issued trading 
stamps to merchants in each of the 44 counties in the State. It maintained five 
redemption centers in the State where merchandise was exchanged for trading 
stamps. These constituted the taxpayer’s only offices in the State. 

The State contended that the taxpayer was liable for a State and county 
license fee of $1,500 in each of the 44 counties. The taxpayer’s position was 
that it was subject only a single $1,000 State license tax. 

In Metclaf v. Sperry & Hutchinson Company, decided January 15, the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court held that the taxpayer was liable for the $1,000 State 
license tax and for $500 in each county in which it operated a redemption 
center. It dismissed the taxpayer’s contention that the State license tax 
operated to exclude any additional license tax. It also dismissed the State’s con- 
tention that the taxpayer was subject to license in each county in which it 
issued trading stamps even though it might have no place of business in the 
counties. This latter ruling was based on the fact that the legislature had 
specified “place of business” rather than “doing business” in imposing the 
license requirements. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS HELD TAXABLE AGAIN 


A corporation whose sole activity in Louisiana consisted of the regular and 
systematic solicitation of orders for its product by 15 salesmen was held sub- 
ject to the State income tax in International Shoe Co. v. Fontenot, decided 
December 15. The corporation conducted its manufacturing and all other as- 
pects of its business outside the State. It contended the imposition of Louis- 
iana income taxes on its activities constituted an unconstitutional burden on 
interstate commerce. 

In dismissing the taxpayer’s contentions the court stated that it had con- 
sidered identical issues in the Hay and Brown-Forman cases (Tan, February 
1956, April 1958). It upheld the State’s right to tax in those cases and reaf- 
firmed these rulings in its decision in the current case (see also p. 15). 


RESEARCH AND REPORTING 


CENSUS BUREAU ISSUES COMPREHENSIVE REPORT ON STATE AND LOCAL FINANCES 


“State and local government finances in 1957,’ No. 8 of the 1957 Census of 
Governments advance releases, offers the first comprehensive measures of State 
and local government finances to become available, on a State-by-State basis, 
since the 1942 Census of Governments. For governmental fiscal years ending 
in calendar 1957, the report contains nationwide and statewide totals of the 
financial transactions by State governments and the more than 100,000 local 
governments within the States. 

The report which has been long awaited by students of government finance 
permits the first examination of the total State and local finance picture since 
1942. The Bureau of the Census compiles data annually on the finances of 
State governments and for the city governments with populations over 25,000. 
However, since the distribution of functions and of revenue sources differs con- 
siderably from State to State, the segment of local finances not included in the 
annual coverage prevented any accurate evaluation of the relative tax and 
debt burdens among the States and of the relative emphasis given to the various 
State and local government functions. This new report by the Bureau of the 
Census, in its comprehensive coverage of all local governments, permits making 
such measurements on an almost current basis. : 
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State-local totals 
{In billions] 














| {| | | | 
Year Revenue Expendi- | Indebted- | Year Revenue Expendi- | Indebted- 
ture ness ture ness 
Pome reel | | | 
1957.....----.| 45.9 7.6 $53.2 || 1950..........| $25.6 | $27.9 $24.1 
1956___- 41.7 | 43. 2 49.2 || 1948.....-----] 21.6 | 21.3 18.7 
1955 37.6 40.4 44.3 || 1946__ a 16.0 14.1 15.9 
1954____ | 35. 4 36.6 38.9 || 1944._._--.-..} 14.3 | 10.5 17.5 
1953 aT 33.4 | 32.9 33.9 |] 1042... -] 13.1 | 10.9 19.7 
1952_... | 31.0 | 30.9 | 30, 1 1 | 





State and local governments collected $42.1 billion in revenue from State and 
local sources in fiscal 1957 and received an additional $3.8 billion from the 
Federal Government threugh grants-in-aid, shared revenue distributions, and 
payments for services. As the table on this page, reproduced from the report, 
shows, the 1957 total, $45.9 billion compared with $13.1 billion in total revenue 
in 1942. Combined State and local expenditure totaled $47.6 billion in fiseal 
1957 compared with $10.9 billion in fiscal 1942. In the 15 years since the 1942 
Census of Governments, State and local indebtedness rose from $19.7 billion to 
$53.2 billion. 

A feature of the report is that it contains analytical tables on a State-by- 
State basis reporting revenue and expenditure in per capita amounts and in 
terms of their relationship to State personal income. In fiscal 1957, on a nation- 
wide basis, State and local tax collections averaged $169 per capita, ranging from 
$100 per person in Arkansas up to $238 per person in California. States with 
the highest per capita collections after California were Nevada and New York, 
$229, Massachusetts, $210, Connecticut, $205, and Oregon $201. In the relation- 
ship of State and local tax collections to personal income, the nationwide aver- 
age was $83 per $1,000 of personal income. On this basis, amounts ranged from 
$49 in Delaware to $116 in North Dakota. States in which State and local taxes 
had the highest relationship to personal income, after North Dakota were Mis- 
sissippi, whore taxes accounted for $112 of each $1,000 of personal income, South 
Dakota, $106, Vermont, $105, and Louisiana, $104. 

For property taxes alone, the renort shows that collections averaged $75 per 
‘apita on a nationwide basis. The five States with the highest per capita 
property tax collections were Massachusetts, $122, California, $112, New Jersey, 
$111. Montana, $110, and New York, $109. The States with the lowest per 
capita collections were, Alabama, $20, South Carolina, $24, Arkansas, $27, West 
Virginia, $28, and North Carolina, $30. 

Total spending by State and local governments for all regular public services 
showed a range. on a per capita basis, from $148 in Arkansas up to $368 in 
Nevada. For education, which alone required more than cne-third of all ex- 
penditure of State and local governments in fiscal 1957, statewide amounts per 
eanita renged from $47 up to $120. Spending for highways and streets ran from 
$19 up to $107 per person. For public welfare purposes, spending by State and 
local governments varied from less than $7 per person in Virginia up to $46 per 
person in Oklahoma. For health and hospitals the per capita range was from 
$8 in South Dakota up to approximately $36 in the District of Columbia. 

Marked interstate differences are also reported for indebtedness of State and 
local governments. At the end of fiscal 1957, they owed a total of $53.2 billion, 
of which $51 billion consisted of long-term debt of State and local governments 
ranged from $46 in the District of Columbia up to $569 in New York. 

In addition to State-by-State totals, the report contains tabulations for each 
State showing revenue, expenditure and debt detail for the State government 


and esch class of local government. (Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C., Price $1.) 


Senator Murray. Dr. Stout. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. RUTH STOUT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Dr. Stour. Thank you. 

Senator Hixx. I want to apologize for the good doctor. We have 
a quorum call preceding a roll call vote on an amendment. I am going 
to have to go to the Senate floor. I have read with interest your testi- 
mony. I deeply regret that attendance at another meeting made it 
impossible for me to be here yesterday. 

Jr. Stout. Thank you. I seem to bring quorum calls. 

Mr. Chairman, as an English teacher I will not use statistics, but I 
would take another crack at answering Senator Hill’s question. I 
was hoping he would rephrase it so I would be sure to answer it as he 
worded it. 

It does seem to me that with the incentive factor built into the bill 
as it is written, there is a real indication of opportunity for equaliza- 
tion within the State. I think that ts the most we can hope for at this 
time. It does free the States from the strictures of poverty, as I men- 
tioned yesterday, and makes it possible for them to carry on a much 
more flexible program. If we can have the school reorganization, as 
Dr. Conant advocates, we can make more efficient use of the funds 
that are available within our States. We have districts in my own 
State with a great deal of money spent per child, but it does not pro- 
vide an effective or eflicient education. There are other districts where 
the education is on a poverty basis. There are still other small dis- 
tricts that are paying 60-hour teachers more than we are paying 
master’s degree teachers in another part of the State. The incentive 
formula which you have there, and the distribution of the funds on 
the basis of the child of school age, does, no matter what kind of arith- 
metic or statistics we use, place more money in the educational pro- 
gram, by far, and reduces the inequality between the States greatly, 
even if it does not wipe it out. It does leave responsibility within 
the States to use their own moneys more effectively for equalization. 
I would like to make that point. 

Senator Murray. I am sorry I will have to answer the quorum. I 
want to thank you both for the statements you have made before this 
subcommittee. I think it will be a great help to us. We will study 
your statements very carefully. If you have any further comments 
or statements to make you may submit them in writing, and we will 
be glad to incorporate them in the record. 

Dr. Stour. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Hetxer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Murray. The subcommittee will adjourn now until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

Dr. Srour. Mr. McCaskill wants a correction on the record. He 
is not from Mississippi. He is from northeast Tennessee. 


(Thereupon, at 12:15 p.m., a recess was taken until Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1959, at 10 a.m.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTION OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Lister Hill, chairman of 
the full committee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Hill (presiding) and Yarborough. 
Also present: Senator Joseph O’Mahoney of Wyoming. 
Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William G. Reidy, Frederick R. Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, 
professional staff members. 
Senator Hitt. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 
We are delighted to have with us this morning our very distin- 
guished colleague and friend, the Senator from Wyoming, Mr. 
O’Mahoney. 


Senator, we would be only too happy, sir, to have you make any 
statement you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. 0’MAHONEY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WYOMING 


Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, I arrived here this morning to 
introduce a witness from Wyoming. 

Finding the microphone on the table, I presume that that is an in- 
vitation to proceed. 

Senator Hixu. It is an invitation, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mrs. Betty Lou Pagel is the coordinator of 
elementary education in Cheyenne, and she can testify to you about 
the conditions which confront the teachers and what can be done by 
the Federal Government in providing the aids to education which are 
mentioned in this bill. 


She has been in the service as a schoolteacher for, believe it or not, 
10 years. 

Sonatas Hitz. Looks are certainly belying, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoney. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to come 
here this morning and present her to you with my endorsement. She 
is a competent person, and I know she is going to tell you a story in 
which you will be interested. 

And inasmuch as the joint economic committee is meeting in the 


Old Senate Office Building, Mrs. Pagel, I know, will excuse me if I de- 
part at this moment. 
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Senator Hitt. Senator, may we thank you for your presence. May 
I say that I personally know of your long, devoted, and active interest 
in the sause of education. We so much appreciate your coming and 
being with us this morning. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Federal Government must do these 
things. In the last 25 to 30 years the taxable wealth of the United 
States has been concentrated in hands and in safety deposit boxes 
beyond the reach of the local assessors. If we are not going to develop 
the greatest natural resource that we have, namely, the children, the 
rising generations, if we are not going to educate them, we will pursue 
the old policy of relying on local taxation. 

Local taxation will not raise the funds. Concentrated economic 
power makes necessary the passage of legislation of this kind. 

Senator Hitx. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Now, Mrs. Pagel, we will be delighted to have you proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BETTY LOU PAGEL, TEACHER, 
CHEYENNE, WYO. 


Mrs. Pace. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, with 
your permission, could I take this opportunity to say thank you to our 
wonderful Senator O’Mahoney for taking time from his busy sched- 
ule to come over and give me such a nice introduction. 

Senator Hitz. We assure you we share your appreciation of him. 

Mrs. Paget. Before I begin my testimony, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to introduce Dr. Lambert, who is chairman of the research division 
of the NEA. 

I would like to ask your permission that if I get into a question that 
becomes too technical, I may turn to him and let him help answer. 

Senator Hiiu. We will be delighted to have Dr. Lambert here with 
us, and we will be delighted to have you refer any question you see fit 
to him. 

Mrs. Paget. My name is Betty Lou Pagel, and I am a classroom 
teacher from Cheyenne, Wyo. Actually, that title of coordinator of 
elementary grades means I am kind of like an itinerant preacher— 
“will travel.” 

I not only will travel, but I must travel. For I am on call in any 
classroom in our city from the kindergarten through the sixth grade. 

I am not an officer of the NEA, but I am speaking as a teacher, 
typical of the many thousands of teachers who work daily with chil- 
dren right in the classroom. In addition, lama parent. My daughter 
is in the ninth grade. 

It is my purpose this morning to testify in favor of Federal support 
for education which would provide funds for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

You have heard testimony of a factual and technical nature, but 
this morning I should like to take you right into the classroom, and 
it is my hope that as we go into the classroom, you will see how im- 
portant the passage of S. 2 is to the children of this Nation. 

Gentlemen, our schools are in the midst of a crisis which could 
imperil the future of our youth. Too many students, in all parts of 
America, are not receiving an adequate education as the result of 
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schoolhouse shortages and teacher shortages. Is it small wonder that 
many boys and girls who have been the victims of overcrowded class- 
rooms, double shifts and half-day sessions do not measure up to par 
in such subjects as reading, spelling, arithmetic, and social studies ? 

Thousands upon thousands of grade school youngsters across this 
country could be classed as deprived children because they have not 
been given the educational opportunities to which they are entitled. 
Frankly, the majority of classroom teachers are inundated by the 
tasks of trying to give extra help to all their children, many of whom 
have special problems. 

School systems must provide education for these deprived children. 
At the same time, they must do more for the average child, and again 
not forget the gifted or bright child. Then, too, special facilities 
must be provided for the handicapped child—ones with sight, hear- 
ing, speech, and motor defects. 

These offerings cost money and are possible only by an adequate 
supply of well-trained, dedicated teachers, an adequate number of 
school buildings, and a desire on the part of all of us to have the best 
set of schools in the world. 

Our very survival depends upon how well we provide our 34.6 
million school age children with an appreciation of their heritage and 
with the effective skills and tools to preserve and expand our freedom, 
culture, and economy. 

Young America must grow up to be an electorate with emotional 
and intellectual balance, capable of making wise decisions. This year 
is the year for courageous legislation to improve our schools. This 
decision is yours. 

If you will come into the classroom with me, I would like to take 
the opportunity to introduce to you some of the children—and yes, 
teachers—who were victims of the “too big” class and the frustrations 
it causes. 

Take Arthur, for example. I personally recall labeling him as a 
retarded learner. Fortunately, even though my first grade class was 
too large to give all the children immediately individual attention, I 
discovered that this little boy suffered from a major hearing loss. 
You know it takes ages sometimes to discover physical and emotional 
problems in children in a crowded classroom. It is particularly 
hard without the help of special personnel. Arthur came from a 
Spanish-speaking family, but once he was equipped with a hearing aid 
and could hear speech sounds and directions, he picked up English 
rapidly. Because Arthur was not hearing all the speech sounds, he 
was having trouble speaking, too. After speech therapy, he entered 
class discussions eagerly, anxious to try out his newly-found abilities. 
Today, Arthur is a successful high school student who, I am certain, 
has developed a lifelong love of learning. 

And now meet Mary. Mary was the brightest and quietest little 
girl in the third grade. I remember the night her teacher came in, 
astounded and heartsick, because she had found a note from this child. 
And the note merely said, “I wish my teacher liked me.” 

It was only then that this teacher realized that she had neglected 
Mary through the time she had spent with slow learners, in disciplin- 
ing the troublemakers, in general classroom supervision of too many 
students and in routine nonteaching tasks. Even though the teacher 
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had to add an extra hour to her day to do it, Mary soon felt she was 
liked and belonged. Today Mary is studying to be a teacher. 

I hope sincerely that when she enters her first classroom, her group 
of children will be small enough that she may know the joy of being 
a real friend to each child. It is very important, because small chil- 
dren need to feel close to their teachers. 

There has been a lot said recently about the problems children have 
in learning to read. This is not surprising, for learning to read is 
one of the most complex skills, and one of the most continuous tasks 
children have to encounter. And these reading problems are multi- 
p! ied in a class of 35 to 40 youngsters, because the teacher practically 
1as to return to a method of instruction that research has proved is 
ineffective. 

Some of you remember the kind I mean, in which every child opened 
the same book to the same place at the same time and listened while 
another child read. Those days of marking time for a page turn, 
while their thoughts hopped, skipped, and jumped from a pending 
ball game to an unspent nickel, in most cases are gone. 

In small classes today, reading has meaning. Children are guided 
into the habit of picking up the words they need to know out of life 
situations instead of from stilted narratives such as were contained in 
the McGuffy and National readers. 

And I want to make it clear here that I am throwing no aspersions 
on those books, because they have served a wonderful purpose in our 
society ; but we will have to agree that many of the words and phrases 
were quite stilted and meaningless to the child as he was reading 
them. 

And today we realize that reading is not an end in itself, but it is 
a means to an end, and we must give instruction so that our children 
will learn to read with meaning. Today they are taught many skills, 
the ability to attack new words, and they learn the importance of 
sequential development as they learn to read. 

Can you imagine the frustration of a teacher who knows how to 
teach effectively and then finds it nigh onto impossible under our 
present working conditions? Long ago we learned to stop cramming 
skills into children in the way of priming a pump, because we found 
what was poured in did not always come out. This is not to say there 
is no place for drill, but today we feel it is more important to very 
carefully supply a foundation of understanding, to develop meaning, 
and then we go into drill, so that they are drilling on meaningful 
material. 

Now our youngsters work at reading, spelling, and writing, at their 
own speed, because just as there are all sizes and shapes of 6-year- 
olds, so there are different rates of grasping different subjects. In- 
dividual problems of one group of youngsters will be given attention 
by the teacher, while a second group works away by itself on another 
step in the reading program. Children actually help set their own 
goals, under the careful guidance of their teacher. 

The first grader comes to school thinking that his chief aim in life 
is to be able to read and write, and the really good teacher harnesses 
this spontaneous interest and starts it running on the right track. 

This is the way we teachers want to teach your children. But too 


many children and not enough room and not enough teachers are 
most discouraging to us. 
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I would like to have you listen to this letter I received recently from 
one of the high schoo! teachers in Cheyenne. And I quote: 

I have 150 students to counsel this year, their records, their problems; plus 
my 110 regular class members, their grades and papers; plus student council 
sponsorship every Tuesday after school. In addition, I am the only sponsor 
of the creative writing club, which meets the first and third Monday nights. 
Since we are on three shifts in my high school, we must meet at night. Oh, yes, 
I also am junior class sponsor. I tell you this, because I am frantic, and I 
feel I am not doing anything real well. 

Teachers have an obligation to work on planning and study com- 
mittees and to sponsor special interest groups which broaden the 
curriculum; but when there are too many students and too many 
duties, I am afraid the reaction of this teacher is legion. He is only 
one, but there are so many like him in schools in all parts of America. 

We must keep those teachers in the teaching profession and not 
allow sheer frustration of not having enough time to teach to drive 
them from the classroom and into other occupations, some of them, 
of course, better paying in most instances. 

It is not uncommon for a secondary schoolteacher to instruct 175 
to 250 students in the course of a week. Let us see exactly what this 
means in written words. 

If a teacher were to require three typewritten pages a week from 
190 students, the teacher would be reading and marking a total of 
20,500 pages in 1 school year. This is more than 4 million words, or 
the equivalent of 40 books of 100,000 words each. 

That does not leave much time to relax with a good mystery. 

And how well do you think this number of pages can be checked 
for accuracy ? 

Many of the high schools in our country, because of limited space, 
are forced to adopt shifts. Many thousands of elementary school 
pupils are shortchanged by half-day sessions. Teachers’ record books 
are filled with evidence of children whose education has been crippled 
and stunted because they were victims of the part-time instruction. 

I have seen the effect that large classes have had on children, and 
T have also seen the effect of half-day sessions. 

I should introduce you to Jane at this time, because Jane transferred 
into our system after having gone to school the previous year on a 
half-day basis, and when she came to us she was unable to do the 
work in the fourth grade and had to be demoted to the third grade, 
which was quite an emotional blow to Jane and started her out on 
the wrong foot. It took quite a lot of work to build her back up into 
the real Jane again. : 

If part-time instruction can do this damage to an average child, 
such as Jane, think what it must do to the child with a serious reading 
block ; and these are the ones that are so desperately in need of special 
attention. These children need to be placed in special learning sit- 
uations. Such programs require special material and additional 
equipment, and small classes of no more than 15 pupils are preferred. 
Also these programs require specially trained teachers, and this takes 
money. : STIG Ss 

I firmly believe it is worth every cent it costs, because it is miracu- 
lous to see a child advance his reading ability by one full year in just 
3% months. This is merely the average gain we have seen proved in 
the too few special reading classes we have in Cheyenne. Some chil- 
dren have advanced as much as 2 years in the same length of time. 
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I have also seen the value of other special classes. I have seen par- 
ents pay an extra fee in Cheyenne to send their children to elementary 
schools at 8 o’clock in the morning to take a special class in Spanish. 
My wish is that we had the money to make such classes a regular part 
of our school program for all of the children. 

Now may I pause here a moment to tell you how such a language 
course helped one 12-year-old boy ? 

Tom, as we all knew, was an above-average boy in his ability to 
learn; but he certainly had chalked up a record of underachievement, 
because early in his school career he had been the first one through 
with many assignments, and because a teacher in an overcrowded 
classroom could not give him extra help and challenge him into better 
work, he became bored and soon lost his interest in all learning. And 
then he enrolled in a special language course, and suddenly for him 
school took on a new meaning. Spanish seemed to serve as that extra 
something or that stimulous which he needed to direct his energies 
along the right lines. Now he is just as interested in all his regular 
classroom subjects. 

At this point, I would like to underscore the value of advanced 
classes in English, mathematics, and sciences for our gifted children. 
These children must be challenged if they are to make full use of 
their abilities, or otherwise they can become bored and lose interest in 
school. 

For a long time we have done too little in this respect. We should 
have these special classes. We should have special summer programs 
We should enrich their curriculum to provide them with the most 
wonderful experiences that we can. But this takes money. And it 
takes more teachers than we have. 

We do have one special school in Cheyenne, and its purpose is to 
give the really retarded child, the one who finds school a frustrating 
experience, a chance to do his best in an emotionally healthy atmos- 
phere. Actually, it gives him a chance to preserve his ego. But 
one school is not enough. We could fill another building tomorrow, 
if we had the building and the money to pay the teachers. 

I wish you could meet Joe, who attends this school. He is a former 
truant and a former troublemaker, but today he gets to class, and he 
gets there on time. His behavior is becoming more socially accept- 
able, and his teacher says he displays real initiative in mechanical 
tacks. 

Joe, I am sure, will become a useful part of our community and a 
good citizen. 

For too many thousands of children just like Joe, the school offers 
the only stable environment that they incur throughout their child- 
hood and youth. 

Now just think. If we could provide for the special needs of the 
many Joes in this Nation, and also the needs of the unchallenged 
academically talented Jims and Franks and Marys, we could direct 
some of the $20 billion that we spend annually for crime toward pro- 
viding better educational facilities. 

But let me return a minute to the many cities in America, cities 
where my friends teach that do not have enough regular classrooms, 
let alone special classrooms. Some are teaching in gymnasiums with 
dividers down the middle, which do little to shut out the bustle and 
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sounds of the neighboring class. Others are housed in makeshift 
arrangements in auditoriums and cafeterias. Not only are these chil- 
dren being denied a regular classroom situation, but other children 
are being denied the use of these special purpose rooms. 

These overcrowded schools and the continued use of schools which 
are known to be fire hazards could duplicate many times the recent 
Chicago disaster. 

The U.S. Office of Education has found that in a national survey 
nearly one school building in five is a potential fire trap. And one 
in five is a borderline case. Old buildings run the risk of overloaded 
wiring or short circuits, which is the cause of nearly 30 percent of 
school fires. And yet today we are using more and more electrical 
equipment to better teach our children. 

Kentucky’s State fire marshal says that that fire could be duplicated 
in almost 75 percent of the Kentucky schools. In Michigan, Dr. Lynn 
Bartlett, State superintendent of public instruction, estimates there 
are at least 800 schools in his State which must be considered fire 
hazards. 

That is a tragic situation which, unless corrected, can only spawn 
tragedies, with American children playing the leading roles. 

Now, I am going to turn just a moment to the subject of teachers’ 
salaries, and I am going to do it by an illustration. 

A friend of mine who is an educator in a large city hired two 
painters to do some work for him on a weekend. 

He was impressed not only by the fine job the painters did but by 
the obvious fact they were well educated. Much to his surprise, he 
learned that the weekend painters were public schoolteachers from 
Monday through Friday. They had to take a second job in order to 
make enough money to send their own children to college. This is true 
of many teachers. 

Because we realize the value of a college education, we are almost 
desperate in seeing that our children get one, too. 

Actually, 28.7 percent of all the men teachers are doing work dur- 
ing the summer months and after working hours during ‘their school 
years, too. These figures jibe pretty well with a survey that we 
took in Cheyenne recently. We have 41 percent of the returns in, and 
tabulated, just before I left home, and out of that percentage 30 per- 
cent of those teachers are supplementing their income through addi- 
tional or outside employment, and 37 percent of them report that they 
have their husbands or wives working to supplement their salaries. 

Our present salary schedule makes it increasingly hard to staff our 
schools properly. We shall need to hire between 65 and 75 teachers 
in my own little town this year, and we would like to secure the best 
qualified, but it will be difficult to do under the existing conditions. 

I tell you this only because this same problem is facing school sys- 
tems all across this country. As the general property taxes become 
less and less effective as a producer of sufficient income for the opera- 
tion of local governments and education, the financial responsibility 
has become increasingly shared by the State. Costs of a quality edu- 
cation have now outrun State resources in many cases. The public 
must make use of every possible resource to give our children the kind 
of teachers and the kind of schools they deserve. 
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Senator Hill, effective teaching and effective learning depend both 
upon adequate facilities and a plentiful supply of qualified teachers. 
Both cost money, more money than we can supply from our State and 
our local revenues. But in my mind, I think that our country can 
afford both, and I think we should. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hitx. Mrs, Pagel, you have made a most interesting and in- 
formative statement, and we appreciate it very much. 

Let me ask you a question. I notice you state you are a classroom 
teacher, and you also have the title of coordinator of elementary 
grades. How large a school do you teach or coordinate in, if I may 
ask ? 

Mrs. Pacer. Our public school numbers 10,500 children in Chey- 
enne. We have 18 elementary schools. We have two coordinators 
who are traveling teachers, and we are called to go and help any of 
those rooms in those 18 buildings. We work with the kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. 

Senator Hitz. In a word, just what are your duties as coordinator ? 

Mrs. Paceu. I do a great deal of demonstration teaching for our new 
teachers and teachers who are new to our system. And in cases where 
teachers run into problems, I go in. Most of my time, actually, is 
spent in classroom teaching. I do have to help them find resource 
material. I help work on the curriculum. We share responsibilities 
for committee work, just the way our classroom teachers do. 

We find this an effective thing, because we go in as one person help- 
ing another person on the same level. We are » all in this boat together 
and doing our best. 

Senator Hiri. When you go into a classroom, do you sometimes 
take over the class, conduct the class? 

Mrs. Pace. That is what I do all the time. 

Senator Hz. That is what you do. You take over the class and 
conduct that class, to demonstrate the way you think the class should 
be conducted and the pupils should be taught. 

Mrs, Paget. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Hi. How many children do you have in the elementary 
schools that you visit, if I may ask? 

Mrs. Pace. Per classroom? 

Senator Hiri. Per classroom, yes. 

Mrs. Pacer. We are very fortunate. Through years of hard work, 
we have lowered our average classroom size to 99. "This we would like 
to see lower than that. We range from about 21 to 36 and 37, depend- 
ing upon their location in our city. 

Senator Hm. But you average around 29 ? 

Mrs. Pacen. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. I want to thank you and express our appreciation 
that you have brought us this very informative and interesting state- 
ment. We appr eciate it very, very much. 

Mrs. Pacen. Thank you. 

Senator Hit. Dr. Alexander? 

Dr. Alexander, I believe you are president-elect of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. of NEA. You are from 
Montgomery, Ala. We welcome you here. I would be delighted to 
have you proceed in your own way, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF 
EDUCATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., AND PRESIDENT-ELECT, ASSOCIATION FOR 
SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dr. Atexanper. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to have the indulgence of the Senator to permit Mr. 
Lambert, again, to answer questions should they arise about the tech- 
nical aspects of the bill. 

I understand, Senator, that you have already had rather complete 
testimony concerning the financial aspects of the bill. I see my hae 
tion here as not to attempt to answer questions of this sort, but rather, 
as a person who has been for some years very much interested in the 
quality of instruction, to talk about this problem. 

May I say I think it might be more interesting to take the oppor- 
tunity to chat with you about the problems of some of our neighboring 
States of Alabama and Tennessee. 

Senator Hitz. I would be glad to have you do so, Doctor. As you 
know, many of our Alabama teachers attend Peabody. They go there 
for training and preparation. 

Dr. Atexanper. Yes. We have a great many Alabama students. 
We are very proud of them. Peabody, of course, has students from 
many States. And I think one of our problems, incidentally, since you 
mention this, is that so many of our graduates are leaving the South. 
They are going into areas where salaries are more lucrative. And I 
think this is one of the concerns that makes me feel education is a 
national responsibility. 

Senator Hinz. We even found that Alabama teachers go into 
Florida. 

Dr, ALEXANDER. Yes, sir. I was down there on the receiving end of 
that. 

I think I would like to talk with you about several items that seem 
to me to make for quality education, whether it is in Alabama or New 
York State or anywhere else. 

Senator Hint. Excuse me, Doctor. Would you like to have your 
statement put in the record in full? 

Dr. ALexanper. Yes, sir, I would appreciate that opportunity. 

Senator Hitt. All right. We will put your statement in the record 
in full and then will be happy to have you make any further comments 
or statement that you see fit, sir. 

(Dr. Alexander’s formal statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, GEORGE 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENN., AND PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TEACHERS, CLASSROOMS, AND QUALITY INSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the past 25 years as a 
teacher, and a supervisor, and a trainer of teachers, I have seen great variations 
in the quality of instruction and curriculum available to our children and youth. 
At the upper extreme I have seen classrooms in which almost every known need 
for high quality has been met; I have also seen classrooms in which the reverse 
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is true. Aithough there are variations in the quality of other professional sery- 
ices, low quality education has the longest lasting and most adverse effect on 
the citizens of our Nation. An untaught or mistaught youngster may result in 
a potential civil leader becoming a public liability and nuisance. In most pro- 
fessions, the incompetent, professional person may run out of clients, but under 
existing teacher shortages, the incompetent teacher is all too frequently kept 
in the classroom, thus plaguing the efforts of pupils to receive quality instruc- 
tion. A poorly prepared and ineffective teacher may lose the opportunity of 
further schooling for his pupils. 

Our first line of national defense sags at its most critical point. Quality edu- 
cation is being denied to millions of our young people. The lag between low 
level schooling and the high level ideals of our people must be decreased. Al- 
though money alone will not solve all the problems of providing quality educa- 
tion, many critical problems in education cannot be solved without adequate 
finances. Good schools exist only as certain essentials are provided them. These 
essentials, we know, are: (1) competent teachers; (2) enough classrooms to 
maintain a full school day for classes small enough to permit effective teaching; 
(3) a well-rounded program of studies; (4) adequate special services, such as 
libraries, guidance, and education of exceptional children; (5) well-equipped 
classrooms in all curriculum fields. 


THE NEED FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure the facts of the national shortage of qualified 
teachers are well known to all the members of this committee. In the postwar 
years school boards and school administrators throughout our Nation have been 
working incessantly to secure persons who meet even minimum qualifications 
for teaching. Although these qualifications have been increased in past years, 
they are still below training standards for professions requiring no more exact- 
ing skill and knowledge. Most educators are convinced that a fifth year of 
college training should be required of teachers; yet, 29 percent of our elemen- 
tary schoolteachers today have not completed a fourth year of college. 

The importance of competence on the part of each teacher is emphasized by 
the fact that the average elementary teacher who retires this year will prob- 
ably have taught approximately 1,000 American citizens, and the average high 
schoolteacher about 5,000 persons. For a moment, let us examine the educa- 
tional ill effects of only 100 ineffective high schoolteachers who retire. A half- 
million American citizens might not have received adequate instruction in the 
high schools. The possibility of such an undesirable influence on America’s 
future is an alarming threat of the present teacher shortage. It matters tre- 
mendously to our Nation whether future citizens have profited from the impact 
of a skilled, informed, personable and creative teacher in each year of their 
schooling or have had a school career spotted with instruction by temporary, 
part-time, or unqualified teachers who have been employed merely to keep 
school open. 

Continually staffing our elementary and secondary schools with competent 
teachers would do more than any other long-term program to develop and sustain 
children’s and youths’ interest in learning. Persons who lack adequate prepara- 
tion for teaching can rarely interest others in the subjects they teach or success- 
fully guide children and youth in learning activities. A survey cited in Better 
Schools (a publication of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools) last 
September revealed that in one out of three communities reporting a decline in 
science enrollments, the teacher was named as the No. 1 factor. In the 
cases where the teacher was named as the No. 1 factor he was described as 
poorly prepared, uninspired, or uninteresting. We all know teachers who make 
learning exciting, and who nurture the dreams and aspirations of excellence in 
terms of each pupil’s capacity. The current and long-range need is for more, 
many more, of these competent teachers. They must come, I believe, from the 
group of able young people, who should enter teaching rather than other cur- 
rently more lucrative careers. 

The failure of many high ability youths to take college training is both an 
indictment of and a potential loss to our profession. Undoubtedly many of 
that half of the upper one-fourth (in ability) of high school graduates estimated 
not to go on to college could become effective teachers. We desperately need 
more of this able youth population to aspire to teaching careers. At the same 
time, there is the unhappy reflection that many of these boys and girls might 
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have been inspired to seek college training and teacher education had their 
teachers been more skilled in motivating and counseling their pupils. It has 
been my personal experience in working with hundreds of teachers that the 
single most influential factor in motivating a choice of a teaching career was 
the inspiration of an outstanding former teacher. 

The recent efforts of the Congress in its passage of the Hill-Elliott bill to 
encourage more of this group to train for teaching are laudable and helpful. 
Yet until the Congress provides funds to help reduce the gap that exists between 
the salaries the college graduate can get in teaching and those he can get in 
many other fields, the intent of the Congress in its passage of the Hill-Elliott 
bill cannot be fully realized. When 1959 graduates see public schoolteachers 
rushing from the classrooms to part-time jobs in order to support their families, 
are they any more likely to select teaching than graduates of the past? 

The tragic, continuing loss of men from teaching is a constant concern in pro- 
viding high quality education in our schools. Granted that both men and women 
are needed in teaching, I believe a more balanced distribution of men and 
women teachers would improve the interest and application of our students. 
The presence of more men in the classrooms of elementary schools, as well as 
secondary schools, would be a constant reminder to students that education is a 
highly desirable profession. It is disheartening to note from recent surveys 
of the National Education Association’s Research Division that only a little 
more than one-half of the men now teaching say they would choose teaching 
if they could start over. 

If we are to attract and keep competent teachers, there must be more promise 
of an income sufficient for the teacher to have an attractive style of living, te 
continue his studies, and to give full working time to his profession. A dismal 
fact about teachers’ salaries is that this year only one teacher in five makes 
$5,500 or more. Teaching must not be considered only working in classrooms 
with boys and girls. Teaching must also include planning and study necessary 
to provide the best possible learning opportunities for pupils. Teaching cannot 
be a part-time job if the teacher operates at a high level of competency. 


THE NEED FOR MORE CLASSROOMS 


Statistics as to the need for more classrooms just to house the increasing pupil 
population have been widely cited. Although the States and local districts 
have whittled away at this problem, still an additional 140,500 were needed this 
fall-——_65,300 for enrollment increases and 75,200 to replace unsatisfactory rooms 
now in use. At the present rate of backlog reduction (1.3 percent last year) 
many pupils who entered inadequate and crowded primary-grade classrooms 
for half-day sessions last fall will have been graduated from high school and 
will be enrolled in college before the primary-grade rooms to which they are 
rightfully entitled are constructed. 

Looking at the same problem in another way, these intolerable facts are noted: 

1. In the urban school system, over 21,000 elementary school classrooms are 
overburdened with more than 35 pupils each. 

2. Over 6.5 million ef our elementary schoolchildren are in classes of over 
30 pupils each. 

3. Almost 300,000 elementary pupils are on half-day sessions, and the figure 
seems to be growing, not shrinking. 

These conditions are not restricted to low-income areas or to any one section 
of the country. They cut across urban and rural lines, high- and low-income 
areas, central city and suburban areas, north and south, east and west. The 
bulging oversize elementary school classroom is a problem that plagues virtually 
every major city. 

Instruction of high quality does not typically take place in overcrowded 
classrooms. All that we know about good curriculum and teaching underlines 
the importance of a full school day in classes small enough in number for the 
teacher to be able to work with individual pupils as need arises. In the half-day 
session the teacher is too rushed to do more than hear children recite; there is 
no time to help each of them with his arithmetic, his reading or his science 
project. 

From my experience and study I have found that in most subjects and grades 
the teacher simply cannot put to work the most effective techniques of instruction 
when the number of pupils exceeds 30. In the early years of school little chil- 
dren profit by a great deal of personal attention from their teacher. Skill in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic comes more quickly as an alert teacher sees 
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difficulties and helps children overcome them. In later years, too, as boys and 
girls are beset by all the competing influences of our civilization, they need the 
frequent personal attention of their teachers. 

Faced with large classes and, all too frequently, with out-of-school duties or 
other employment, many teachers simply do not have the time to plan adequately, 
gather materials and resources for instruction, or check and review the work and 
progress of individual pupils. As a matter of fact, the recent Conant report 
recommends that no English teacher be responsible for more than 100 students. 

Although experimentation is underway with larger classes for some purposes 
and with television teaching, we cannot anticipate any fundamental change in 
the need for personal, teacher-pupil relationships. For every increase in class 
size that may be effected in a school, there is need elsewhere in that school to 
reduce size for instruction of various groups for various purposes. As we learn 
better how to handle deficiences in such areas as speech, reading, and writing, 
additional corrective instruction is essential. As talented youth are identified at 


an earlier age, we must be able to give them more specific, individualized, and 
challenging learning opportunities. 


THE NEED FOR A WELL-ROUNDED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


During the past year the attention of both the public and the teaching profes- 
sion has been focused on problems of secondary education. The criticisms, ap- 
praisals, and studies have all confirmed one glaring fact long argued by many 
educators: A well-rounded program of secondary education can be provided 
more economically in larger schools. 

Although there are many deficiences in our secondary schools, most of them 
arise from the strenuous effort made to provide a program suited to the abilities 
and needs of all American youth. Such an exclusively academic program as 
some critics would make uniform in 1959 for the 90 percent of youth now in 
school, may have been suitable for the 10 percent in school when the influential 
Committee of Ten recommended such a program in 1893. However, the trend 
throughout the past 65 years has been toward differentiating the program to 
suit the abilities and needs of the total youth population. A fully differentiated 
program is an expensive one, including a full academic program for some pupils, 
an equally full prevocational program for others, and adequate courses in 
English, history, and other social studies, mathematics, science, art, music, and 
health and physical education for all. When a high school simply cannot pro- 
vide such a varied program, its pupils may suffer. 

Substantial increases in school finances are essential to support a well-rounded 
elementary and secondary program for all children and youth. If small com- 
munities insist on maintaining their small schools, they can add to their pro- 
grams only by organizing new classes taught by additional teachers. If they 
move toward consolidation, new buildings must be constructed. The latter far 
more efficient and ultimately more economical step will be taken more readily, 
previous experience indicates, if funds from beyond the local district are avaii- 
able to help in building the consolidated school. 


THE NEED FOR SPECIAL SERVICES 


High quality curiculum and instruction require far more special personnel 
and facilities in elementary and secondary schools than present financing makes 
possible. Among the more acute needs are those for libraries and librarians, 
guidance centers and counselors, and rooms and teachers for children and youth 
with various exceptional characteristics. 

As the store of human knowledge expands, and it is currently expanding at 
a phenomenal rate, each person can retain only a smaller and smaller proportion 
of the total body of knowledge. Ever better informed teachers are necessary if 
a proper selection of essential information is taught and, especially, if our boys 
and girls are taught how to find the information they need as adults. Clearly, 
citizens of the future must be better factfinders, rather than just fact-retainers. 

Indispensable to this learning of how to learn is the school’s information 
center, the library. Here must be stocked not only the appropriate periodicals 
and volumes of biography, fiction, and general reading materials, but a compre- 
hensive collection of tools for the learner: atlases, encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
recordings, pictures, card catalogs, indexes, and reference works appropriate 
to the level and studies of the school. Managing these essential instruments of 
learning must be well-qualified librarians, fully competent in regard both to 
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these materials and to their use by children and youth. The library is an integral 
part of the instructional program, not an adjunct. 

Especially at the high school level, increased counseling services are essential. 
Indeed the Conant report makes this recommendation No. 1, proposing that 
there should be in the secondary school one full-time counselor (or guidance 
officer) for every 250 to 300 students. J.ast year it was estimated that over 
15,000 full-time counselors were needed to provide one counselor for each 300 
secondary school students. The need for counseling is further underlined by 
Conant’s recommendation No. 2 that it should be the policy of the school to 
provide an individualized program for every student, such a program to be 
worked out cooperatively by each student and his parents with the help of the 
counselor. If our schools are to use to the full advantage of students what is 
readily learned about them from modern tests, marked increase in counseling 
services must be made available. Although the Hill-Elliott bill of 1958 provides 
substantial help in the training of counselors and the provision of certain serv- 
ices, there remains the primary need of sufficient salary in the basic teacher 
salary schedule to recruit promising young men and women to fill the counseling 
positions. Furthermore, counselors must have space in which to counsel pupils 
and file their records, space not now provided in many already overcrowded 
buildings. 

Educational facilities and the number of personnel for teaching exceptional 
children have increased greatly in recent years. Many State-supported pro- 
grams have been developed for the education of mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. Much experimentation is currently being conducted in the 
education of exceptionally gifted children and youth. Thousands of boys and 
girls at both ends of the scale of normality, however, are inadequately provided 
for throughout the Nation. To reap the full potential of each individual requires 
major additional investments in the special facilities required for handling well 
these pupils. Smaller classes, teachers with special competencies and training, 
and a great variety of expensive equipment and resources are involved. 


THE NEED FOR WELL-EQUIPPED CLASSROOMS 


More and more, educators regard the classroom as a “learing laboratory.” 
Great advances in such fields as audiovisual equipment, textbooks, and scientific 
apparatus, place at the disposal of school districts tremendous aids to learning. 
But priorities in local financing have too frequently had to go for teachers’ 
salaries and classroom space alone. The Hill-Elliott bill will remedy deficiencies 
in some fields, but in others there will remain a great need for such essential 
teaching facilities as tape recording machines, projection equipment, book cab- 
inets, bulletin boards, display cases, record players, radio and television receivers, 
maps, globes, pictures, and charts. 

The actual availability of necessary equipment is only one aspect of the prob- 
lem, for classrooms must be so constructed as to make possible its use. A recent 
survey by the National Education Association revealed that only about one-fourth 
of the Nation’s elementary schools classrooms were well adapted for the use of 
audiovisual materials. Furthermore, teachers’ difficulties in using these ma- 
terials were most frequently due to the lack of adequate adaptable space. 

Thousands of classrooms are still equipped with the furniture of another era. 
Movable seats and desks built in conformity with what is known about their 
relation to pupils’ health and learning, cannot be purchased in school districts 
where every available dollar must go for salary and maintenance. Special fur- 
niture and equipment for science, music, art, drama, industrial arts. vocational 
education, and homemaking are essential in the secondary schools. Even in the 
general classrooms, more space and special construction are necessary for such 
purposes as the following: 

(1) Work areas with tables and chairs for small groups where materials can 
be spread out during the process of development. 

(2) Storage cabinets, drawers, and files for pupils’ work and teachers’ sup- 
plies and records. 

(3) Aleoves or conference rooms where teachers can meet with individual 
pupils and with parents. 

(4) Classroom libraries or collections of materials. 

Mr. Chairman, the quality of American education is of national concern. I 
have examined with this committee some of the elements necessary to provide 
quality education for American children and youth which I believe are basic to 
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any consideration of the problems now confronting our schools. Everything 
that happens in school depends on what we desire the schools to accomplish 
and upon the provision of competent teachers and necessary facilities to achieve 
our desires. Quality instruction is no accident. 

Thank you. 

Dr, Atexanver. I think we will underline some of the statements 
in it and not go into the complete testimony. 

As I have attempted, in some 35 years of my own teaching career, 
and as a supervisor and a trainer of teachers, to analyze this business 
of what makes for good education, there are these things that stand 
out: 

First of all, competent teachers. Of this there is great certainty, 
I think, on the part of all of us. 

Secondly, adequate classrooms, enough classrooms to provide a full 
schoolday, not a half schoolday, with classes of sufficient size to per- 
mit effective teaching. 

Thirdly, a well-rounded program of studies. And this, of course, 
is where we fall very short in many of our small school districts. 

Adequate special services I have listed fourth, meaning here such 
things as libraries, guidance services, education of exceptional chil- 
dren, and fifth, equipment, the use of which makes possible for school- 
teachers to take advantage of the scientific age. 

I have dealt in my statement in some completeness with the problem 
of the need for competent teachers. I believe that Miss Stout yester- 
day talked about this in some detail. May I just cut through the tes- 
timony to say this. My experience appears conclusive to me that our 
problem in teaching, in getting enough good teachers, is essentially 
that we cannot compete on graduation with other occupations and pro- 
fessions. Regardless with how well imbued with the spirit of philan- 
thropy and service our college students may be, the dollar mark casts 
a rather significant influence on their choice of an occupation. 

I have seen, as have you, Senator, many a capable young man or 
woman who would dearly like to teach find somewhere along toward 
the completion of high school and maybe the completion of college 
that he or she is not willing to accept some $1,500 to $2,500 less prospect 
of annual income by going into teaching than going into the other 
professions. 

Consequently, the shortage of teachers exists, and the shortage of 
well-trained teachers exists. The training situation is pathetic. 

I was reflecting on this recently—and may I pass this along—as to 
my own family, looking back and looking forward. My father was a 
country doctor in Tennessee. He began practice in 1900. The year 
before he went to medical school, he taught. This was after he had 
finished Bactere Institute back in west Tennessee, which was the equiv- 
alent of a high school education. It was perfectly possible for him 
to get a job teaching school.. He had to go to medical school for two 
years in order to practice medicine. 

My son, who graduates from high school next year, could still get 
a job, I regret to say, teaching in a public school in some localities 
on the basis of high school graduation. He could get a job in many 
localities on the basis of 2 years of college, and in almost any locality 
on the basis of 4 years in college. 
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Should he decide to go into the practice of medicine, as you well 
know, under present standards of the medical profession, it would re- 
quire 10 years for him to get trained for this job. 

So our problem is a simple matter of being able to offer enough in- 
centive in the way of salary and salary improvement to attract more 

veople. 

ide want to make this particular point, that an incompetent teacher 
has a wide influence on many people. I think we may overlook this 
point in some of our discussions of competence and training and quali- 
fications for teachers. 

I have estimated—I think this is a very simple computation—that 
one elementary school teacher in a lifetime of teaching will teach 
at least 1,000 citizens, maybe considerably more, depending on the class 
size. In Cheyenne right now there are 25 in a class. This would be 
1,000 children that one teacher would teach in a career. A high school 
teacher would teach 5,000 under existing standards. One incompetent 
teacher, then, at a high school level, is having a direct influence on 
5,000 future American citizens. One hundred incompetent high school 
teachers, poorly trained, would have an influence on a half million 
American citizens. 

This seems to me to indicate the fact that this problem is not of 
minor consequence in our country. 

I have touched in my testimony on another fact that is alarming 
to many of us who work with teachers and this is the great, continued 
difficulty of retaining men in the teaching profession. 

At the present time, as the Senator is probably aware, only 13 per- 
cent of our elementary school teachers are men. And yet there is 
every reason to believe that young children would be influenced as well 
by men in the teaching profession as by women. 

Why do they leave? The financial factor, again. Time after time, 
young men whom I have known in teaching have come to ask, “How 
could I possibly get enough more money to stay in it? I would like to 
teach”—but they are offered a couple of thousand dollars more in 
some other job, and they go to the other job. 

Without dwelling further on the teacher shortage and the problem 
of teacher salaries, which is a matter of record, I think, I would like 
to talk a little bit about the need for more classrooms. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, there is no institution, in our part of the 
country, certainly, that has a finer reputation for training teachers 
than Peabody. How many students do you have there today? 

Dr, ALExANDER. We have about 1,800 today. We appreciate our 
reputation. We think Peabody has been able to have a pretty good in- 
fluence on education in the south. 

Senator Hitz. You have a very outstanding reputation. You have 
done very fine work there. 

Dr. Atexanver. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hitt. How large a summer school do you operate ? 

Dr, ALExANpDER. We will run from 3,000 to 4,000 students in the 
summer. These students, as you well know, are teachers who come in 
to supplement their education going to school in the summer, of course 
always with considerable financial difficulty. 

Senator Hitz. Thank you, sir. 
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Dr. ALExaNnpErR. Moving on to the matter of the need for more class- 
rooms in our States, again I think this is in the record, that we have a 
continuing shortage of classrooms. 

My point of view on this has to do with what an overcrowded class- 
room and a diminished school day does to the education of boys and 
girls. It is a dismal reflection to note that some of our children now 
going into high school have never had a full day of school in the 
elementary school; that many children now entering high school have 
had no education in classes of less than 40 or 50. It is no wonder that 
when these children reach high school they do show problems, they 
do have difficulties in reading, they do have difficulties in mathematics 
and in other subjects. Skill in these subjects comes from the close 
teaching of a competent teacher, who is well able to direct the young- 
ster who is having difficulty with his arithmetic or his reading or his 
science projects. 

So I think a part of our case for more classrooms, Senator, as 
authorized under the Senate bill, No. 2, rests on the matter of more 
and better instruction that can be made available in smaller classrooms 
in many localities and provide for a fuller school day. 

Moving on in my testimony to the third need, I have talked about 
the need for a well-rounded program of studies. Certainly your Hill- 
Elliott bill of last year will have a salutary effect upon the schools. 
The increased training and facilities which it makes possible for 
science, mathematics, and certain other programs, will do a great deal 
to improve instruction. 

The pathetic problem is that although this will help instruction and 
the loan funds may augment the supply of teachers, it does not in any 
way, again, affect. the basic salary schedule. The need for counseling 
services, for example, that is so dire in many of our schools is met only 
in part by your Hill-Elliott bill, because it does not provide, as it 
did not intend to do, funds for salaries of counselors, and counselors 
have to come from the high school corps and be paid the salary of a 
regular high schoolteacher. 

A well-rounded program of secondary education, particularly, is 
needed in our schools. You are well aware of the studies that have 
been going on for the last few years, the recently released Conant Re- 
port, in which the former Harvard president and U.S. High Commis- 
sioner to Germany believes that our most pressing problem in sec- 
ondary education is to provide a more complete program in all of the 
high schools. 

And though his point as to the size of schools may well be argued 
in many circles, the conclusion is inescapable to me that we must be 
able to provide in the small high schools of Tennessee and Alabama 
and Wyoming and all of the other States as complete a program as 
we can provide in the larger high schools and consolidated school 
districts. 

Senator Hix. Do you find yourself pretty substantially in agree- 
ment with Dr. Conant as to the need for this complete course? 

Dr. Atexanper. I do, indeed. It seems to me that children every- 
where should have the opportunity for a complete program of studies. 

Granted that the metropolitan area may need a much more com- 
plete vocational program than certain other areas—and I would cer- 
tainly hope that we could always preserve the differentiation that we 
want in communities in different sections of our State. 
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But, again, if I may use a personal illustration. I revisited the 
high school which I attended in west Tennessee 30 years ago not very 
long ago. In fact, it was my pleasure to give the high school com- 
mencement address there last spring. But one of the things that was 
not so pleasant: when I looked over the program of studies of that 
high school, I discovered that was virtually the same in 1958 as it had 
been in 1928. 

This is the lag of our high schools throughout the country, the in- 
ability, with their limited budgets, to provide the complete programs 
of study that are possible where class size makes possible smaller 
classes. 

As you well know, we have only two choices in this matter, if we 
wish to have really good high schools everywhere. Communities in 
these smaller school districts must somehow be able to support much 
more expensive programs. It costs to provide a complete program of 
mathematics and science and foreign languages and in addition a com- 
plete program of vocational education in a small school district. The 
communities can provide it at greatly increased expense, or there can 
be consolidation. 

The fourth area of need on which I commented in the testimony is 
the need for increased special services in our schools. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, while you speak of the more complete 
courses, with which I fully agree, do you not think we need more 
stimulation, too, to the individual student to take more complete 
courses ? 

Dr. Atexanper. Indeed I do, yes. And on this, I think the educa- 
tional people, the teachers and principals, would really like to be able 
to encourage more students to take them. We face here a need for more 
counselors. We need the opportunity to find out more about young- 
sters’ abilities to take some of these courses, their aptitudes. And then 
we need to coerce them, persuade them, counsel them, whatever the 
method chosen by the local school district is, into taking them. 

As Dr. Conant points out, we really need three people involved 
here. We-need the counselor, who knows the pupil, and we need 
the pupil, and we need the pupil’s parent. Now, such counseling takes 
alot of time. It cannot be done by the average classroom teacher. We 
need the kind of services that the Hill-Elliott bill made possible, but 
we also need the people to take advantage of these services. And 
this is our shortage. The shortage of people trained in counseling, or 
the shortage of teachers who are interested in taking further train- 
ing, even under a scholarship or fellowship or institute program, in 
order to take a job that pays no more than their current teaching 
position. 

Senator Hitt. Do you not think we also need more testing ? 

Dr. ALeExanper. Yes. We do. We certainly do. And in many 
of our schools considerable progress is being made in this respect; 
but, Senator, frankly, in many of our smaller school districts and 
many of our situations where untrained teachers are there, tests do 
not help very much, because teachers are not able to interpret them. 

The other special service that I commented on in the testimony is 
that of the library. The library in a modern instructional program 
is the information center of the school. It is the place where chil- 
dren need to be sent in order to get information. It is not possible, in 
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this day of greatly expanded knowledge, for people to retain a very 
large proportion of all the facts they need. 

As I have observed in the testimony, we need to train more fact- 
finders and fewer fact retainers in the high schools of America. 
Where will they find these facts? They will find them in the libraries, 
libraries that are well stocked with encyclopedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, maps, globes, charts, standard fiction, biography, and refer- 
ences books. 

The average high school in the United States and the average 
elementary school in the United States are still not able to provide 
adequate libraries. 

We have a shortage of trained librarians, just as we have a shortage 
of trained counselors. So this is another very essential need that 
might be met with increased school finances. 

I have also commented on the need for increased facilities and 

ersonnel for the education of handicapped and exceptional children 
in general. Although our elementary schools, under State provisions 
in many States, have achieved rather good programs for handicapped 
children, we still have, at both ends of a range of normality, handi- 
capped children, drastically retarded children, highly gifted children, 
who need very small classes, who need very highly trained teachers, 
very fine facilities. This is another need that could be met with 
increased finances. 

The final need, on which I have dealt in the written testimony, is 
that for well-equipped classrooms. I have introduced here the idea 
of the classroom as a learning laboratory. With all of the equipment 
now available to a teacher who is trained to use the equipment, learn- 
ing can be much better conducted, much better guided, than it could 
in an era without such equipment. 

The scientific age, with all that it has produced in the way of re- 
cording machines, audiovisual equipment, projection devices, very 
wonderful types of maps and globes and charts, has provided ma- 
terials that can be tools to effective teachers to greatly accelerate the 
rate and the quantity of learning. 

Senator, we are not taking advantage of these things in many of the 
classrooms in America, both because of the lack of basic equipment 
and the lack of personnel trained to use this equipment. 

I think, sir, that I have outlined here the points that in my experi- 
ence are suggested as being critical to providing a good program of 
education and a good program of curriculum and instruction. 

I think, in conclusion, I would like to just underline one statement: 
That good education does not come accidentally. It comes through 
deliberate provision of personnel and facilities such as are envisioned 
under Senate bill 2. 

Thank you. 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, let me ask you this question. To turn to 
that matter of courses, do you find much variance in the curriculums 
of different communities and different municipalities and school 
districts? 

Dr. Atrxanver. I have studied this considerably, Senator. I am 
glad to have the opportunity to answer it. I would say that there 
is a core of subjects which are pretty universally taught in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. You can pretty well assume that all 
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of our high school youngsters will have 3 or 4 years of English, 
2 years of social studies, 1 or 2 years of science, 1 or 2 of mathe- 
matics. Beyond that, there is widest diversity—the specialization 
area, the area in which some youngsters who have real talents for 
college preparation should take a couple more years of science, of 
mathematics. This is not possible in many of our high schools. 

The specialization in business education, in agricultural education, 
in industrial education, is not possible in many of our communities. 

I hope I have answered your question directly. 

Senator Hitz. You have, indeed, sir. 

Doctor, you have brought us a very splendid and impressive state- 
ment, here. In fact, you and Mrs. Pagel have both been most help- 
ful. We want to thank you for your contribution here this morn- 
ing. We deeply appreciate it. 

Dr. ALExANbER. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hix. I want to say, for Senator Murray, who is the chair- 
man of this subcommittee, that these hearings will be resumed a little 
later in the month, and the Senator will announce the exact date. 

The subcommittee will now, with thanks to you, sir, and Mrs. Pagel, 
stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair. ) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMitTEE ON Lazpor AND Pupsiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Lister Hill (chairman of 
the full committee) presiding pro tempore. 

Present: Senators Hill (presiding pro tempore), McNamara, 
Cooper, Case, and Javits. 

Also present: Senators Morse, Clark, and Williams of New Jersey, 
members of the committee. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William G. Reidy, Frederick R. Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, 
professional staff members. 

Senator Hiri. The subcommittee will kindly come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, as you know, this is the Subcommittee on Education 
of the full committee. It was a matter of great regret to Senator Mur- 
ray that he could not be here this morning. He is the chairman of 
the subcommittee. It is a matter of great regret to me that I am 
going to have to leave in a few minutes. I might say frankly that 
there are 33 Alabama mayors in the city this morning on a very im- 
portant and pressing matter, and I am going to have to join them. 

I believe this is your first appearance before a subcommittee of this 
committee. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY; LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF EDUCATION; AND RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Secretary FLemmine. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. I want you to know that we are very happy to have 
you and Assistant Secretary Richardson and Commissioner Derthick 
and the other members of your staff here this morning. We welcome 
you here. We assure you it will always be a pleasure to have you here. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Thank you very much. 

Senator Hitt. The administration bill, S. 1016, will be printed at 
this point: 
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(S. 1016 follows:) 


[S. 1016, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize a five-year program of assistance to school districts in meeting the 
debt service on loans for construction of urgently needed elementary or secondary public 
school facilities, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “School Con- 

struction Assistance Act of 1959”. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 2. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
system. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of assisting school districts in financing the construc- 
tion of urgently needed school facilities which they cannot, through exercise of a 
reasonable tax effort, finance from their own resources, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1960, such sums as may be necessary to make the payments provided in 
this Act. 


ALLOCATIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) (1) For each fiscal year during the five-year period beginning July 1, 
1959, and ending June 30, 1964, such amounts, not to exceed $600,000,000, as may 
be specified for such year by appropriation or other law shall be allocated by 
the Commissioner among the States on the basis of the income per child of school 
age, the number of public school children, and the effort for school purposes of 
the respective States. Subject to the provisions of section 5, such allocations shall 
be made as follows: The Commissioner shall allocate to each State for each fiscal 
year an amount which bears the same ratio to the total to be allocated among all 
States as the product of— 

(A) the number of public school children in the State (determined as pro- 
vided in section 5(c) (1) for such fiscal year), and 
(B) the State’s allocation ratio (as determined under subsection (b)). 
bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the States. 

(2) A State’s allocation pursuant to paragraph (1) shall remain available 
until the end of the fiscal year following the year for which the allocation is made 
for Federal debt service commitments pursuant to section 7 with respect to obliga- 
tions, to finance the construction of school facilities projects in such State, total- 
ing the amount of such allocation. Such a commitment with respect to any 
obligations shall commit the Commissioner to make advances for payment of one 
half the annual debt service on such obligations. Such obligations may be for the 
purpose of financing all or a portion of the construction of school facilities proj- 
ects. The latest maturity date of obligations (in any issue) with respect to which 
a Federal debt service commitment is made under this Act may not be less than 
twenty years and not more than thirty years from the earliest date of any of 
such obligations and the first payment of principal thereon shall be due not later 
than the end of the third year following such earliest date. 

(b) For purposes of this Act— 

(1) The “allocation ratio” for any State shall be 1 less the product of (A) 
0.50 and (BR) the quotient obtained by dividing the income per child of school 
age for the State by the income per child of school age for the continental United 
States, except that (A) the allocation ratio shall in no case be less than 0.25 or 
more than 0.75, and (B) the allocation ratio for Hawaii shall be 0.50, and for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands shall be 0.75. 

(2)(A) The allocation ratios shall be promulgated by the Commissioner as 
soon as possible after enactment of this Act and again between July 1 and 
September 30 of the year 1961, on the basis of the average of the incomes per 
child of school age for the States and for the continental United States for the 
three most recent consecutive years for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. The first such promulgation shall be con- 
clusive for purposes of this Act for each of the fiscal years in the period be- 
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ginning July 1, 1959, and ending June 30, 1962, and the second for each of the 
fiscal years in the period beginning July 1, 1962, and ending June 30, 1964. 

(B) Promulgations made before satisfactory data are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce for a full year on the per capita income of Alaska shall 
prescribe an allocation ratio for Alaska of 0.75 and, for purposes of such pro- 
mulgations, Alaska shall not be included as part of the “continental United 
States’. Promulgations made thereafter but before per capita income data for 
Alaska for a full three-year period are available from the Department of Com- 
merce shall be based on satisfactory data available therefrom for Alaska for 
such one full year or, when such data are available for a two-year period, for 
such two years. 

(3) The term “child of school age” means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

(4) The term “continental United States” does not include the District of 
Columbia. 

(5) The term “income per child of school age” for any State or for the con- 
tinental United States means the total personal income for the State and the 
continental United States, respectively, divided by the number of children of 
school age (in the State and continental United States, respectively). 


MAINTENANOE OF STATE AND LOCAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOL FINANCING 


Sec. 5. (a) The allocation of any State under section 4 for any year shall be 
reduced by the percentage (if any) by which its State school effort index for 
such year is less than the national school effort index for such year. The total 
of such reductions shall be reallocated among the remaining States by propor- 
tionately increasing their allocations under section 4 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) The “State school effort index” for any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing (A) the State’s school expenditures per public 
school child by (B) the income per child of school age for the State; except 
that the State school effort index shall be deemed to be equal to the national 
school effort index in the case of (i) Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam, (ii) Alaska, but only for years for which it is, under 
subsection (c)(4), not included in the “continental United States”, and 
(iii) any State for which the school expenditures per public school child 
are not less than the school expenditures per public school child for the 
continental United States ; 

(2) The “national school effort index” for any fiscal year is the quotient 
obtained by dividing (A) the school expenditures per public school child for 
the continental United States by (B) the income per child of school age 
for the continental United States. 

(c)(1) The school expenditures per public school child for any State for 
purposes of determining its State school effort index for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the State and 
subdivisions thereof for elementary or secondary education made from funds 
derived from State or local sources in the State, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of data for the most recent school year for which satisfactory 
data for the several States are available to him, by (B) the number of children 
in average daily attendance in public elementary or secondary schools in such 
State, as determined by the Commissioner for such most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the national school effort index for any fiscal 
year means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) the total expenditures by the 
States and subdivisions thereof for elementary or secondary education made 
from funds derived from State or local sources in the continental United States, 
as determined by the Commissioner for the same school year as is used under 
paragraph (1), by (B) the number of children in average daily attendance for 
such year in public elementary or secondary schools in the continental United 
States, determined as provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age for the States and for the continental 
United States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), be determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the incomes per child of school age for the most recent 
year for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. 
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(4) The term “continental United States” shall not include Alaska for pur- 
poses of determinations made under this section before satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce for a full year on the per capita 
income of Alaska. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. Federal debt service commitments may be made under this Act with 
respect to obligations to finance the construction of school facilities in any State 
only if such State has submitted, and had approved under this section, a State 
plan. The Commissioner shall approve a State plan for purposes of this Act 
if such plan— 

(a) provides that the State educational agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the plan; 

(b) provides that a local educational agency will be eligible for a Federal 
debt service commitment under this Act with respect to any obligations 
only if: 

(1) such obligations are for financing, in whole or in part, the con- 
struction of school facilities needed to relieve or prevent overcrowding 
double shifts, or unhealthful or hazardous conditions, 

(2) such agency undertakes to exert the reasonable tax effort, de- 
termined for it under the plan, in financing its school construction needs, 

(3) such agency will be unable, after exertion of such reasonable 
tax effort, and full utilization of other resources (whether from Fed- 
eral, State, or local sources) available to it for financing its school 
construction needs and not taken into account for purposes of section 
8(a), to pay the annual debt service on such obligations and other 
outstanding obligations of such agency for financing school construction ; 

(c) sets forth standards and procedures for determining the tax effort 
which each local educational agency applying for a Federal debt service 
commitment under this Act will be required, in order to be eligible, to exert 
in financing its school construction needs, which standards and procedures 
will assure that the tax effort so determined will be a reasonable one in the 
light of the resources actually or potentially subject to taxation by such 
agency, the relative local and State shares in financing school construction, 
and the tax effort exerted and the methods of financing used by other local 
educational agencies in the State: 

(d) sets forth standards and procedures for determining the order of 
priority for projects under the plan in case the allocation of the State for 
any year under this Act is not adequate to permit the making, during the 
period for which such allocation is available, of all Federal debt service 
commitments requested by local educational agencies in the States; which 
standards and procedures shall assure (1) that the highest priority will be 
given to local educational agencies which are least able, solely because of 
lack of economic resources, to finance from the resources available to them 
the full cost of the school facilities needed to relieve or prevent overcrowd- 
ing, double shifts, or unhealthful or hazardous conditions, and (2) that in 
other respects the order of priority will be based on relative need for 
financial aid in the construction of such school facilities and the relative 
urgency of the need for such facilities ; 

(e) provides for affording to every applicant whose application to be 
included in a State request under section 7 for a Federal debt service com- 
mitment is denied, an opportunity for a hearing before the State educational 
agency ; 

(f) provides for the establishment of standards on a State level for 
planning and construction school facilities ; 

(gz) provides that the State educational agency will make such reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and containing such information, as are 
reasonably necessary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties 
under this Act. 

COMMITMENTS 


Sec. 7. (a) In the case of each project for the construction of school facilities 
for a local educational agency to be financed by obligations for which the State 
educational agency requests a Federal debt service commitment under this Act, 
the State educational agency shall include in its request— 

(1) a description of the school facilities project with respect to which 
the request is made and its estimate of the cost of construction of such 
project ; 
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(2) the amount of the obligations which are to be covered by the com- 
mitment; 
(3) a certification— 

(A) that it has determined, in accordance with the standards and 
procedures in the State plan approved under section 6, that the local 
educational agency is eligible for such commitment with respect to such 
obligations and such project is entitled to priority over other projects 
within the State; 

(B) that such project is consistent with any applicable State re- 
districting plans or policies and is in accord with applicable State 
construction laws and standards; 

(C) if any portion of the cost of construction of such project is not 
to be met from the proceeds of such obligations, that the financing of 
such portion has been arranged ; 

(4) assurance, satisfactory to the Commissioner— 

(A) that the local educational agency will take appropriate steps, 
including a publie offering of the obligations, to secure the most favor- 
able rate of interest and other terms for such obligations: 

(B) that the local educational agency will, during each year in 
which such obligations are outstanding and for ten years thereafter, 
exert the reasonable tax effort, determined for it pursuant to the State 
plan, for financing its school construction needs, will certify to the 
Commissioner the amount of the revenues thereby produced, and will 
apply any surplus in such revenues to payment of the debt service 
on the obligations covered by such commitment or, after such obliga- 
tions have been retired, will apply one-half of the surplus in such 
revenues to repayment of the Federal advances made under such com- 
mitment, plus interest on such advances, from the date the last one 
of such obligations (in an issue thereof) is retired, at the rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, with the other one-half of 
such surplus in such revenues being applied to repayment of the State 
debt service advances if and to the extent required by the State pur- 
suant to section 8(b). For purposes of this subparagraph (i) the 
existence and amount of any surplus in revenues produced by exer- 
cise of a reasonable tax effort shall be determined by adding to the 
revenues produced by the exercise of the reasonable tax effort any 
other resources available to the local educational agency for pay- 
ments on account of debts incurred for construction of school facilities 
subtracting from the sum thereby obtained any payments made on 
account of debts incurred for such purpose, by the local educational 
agency before the request for the Federal debt service commitment 
here involved was filed by the State educational agency, and further 
subtracting therefrom any payments made on account of debts incurred 
for such purpose by the local educational agency after such filing but 
approved by the State educational agency upon a finding that the 
school facilities project for which such debts were incurred is needed 
to relieve or prevent overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions, and (ii) the rate of interest determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to advances on any obligations 
shall be determined by him after taking into account the current aver- 
age market yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States having maturities comparable to the period in which such ad- 
vances are expected to be repaid. 

(b) If the Commissioner finds that the request of a State educational agency 
for a Federal debt service commitment with respect to any obligations meets 
the requirements of subsection (a) and that the amount of such obligations does 
not exceed the amount remaining in the State’s allocation or allocations avail- 
able for the purpose, the Commissioner shall, subject to the provisions of section 
8, make the Federal debt service commitment requested with respect to the obli- 
gations specified. 

STATE DEBT SERVICE COMMITMENTS 


Sec. 8. (a) No Federal debt service commitment may be made with respect to 
any obligations for financing, in whole or in part, the construction of a school 
facilities project unless the State makes an equally binding commitment to pay 
one-half of the debt service on such obligations ; except that the State may make 
a capital grant to cover part of the cost of such construction, in which case the 
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Federal debt service commitment with respect to so much of such obligations as 
do not exceed the amount of such capital grant shall be to pay the full annual 
debt service thereon. 

(b) A State may, after the tenth year following the year in which obligations 
with respect to which a Federal debt service commitment has been made are 
retired, require repayment, with or without interest, of all or any portion of the 
amounts paid by the State pursuant to its debt service commitment and not 
already repaid, but only to the extent the local educational agency is able to do 
so through the exercise of the reasonable tax effort determined for it pursuant 
to the State plan and use of other resources available to it for payment of debts 
incurred for construction of school facilities. 


STATES EXCLUSIVELY RESPONSIBLE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FINANCING 


Sec. 9. If exclusive responsibility for the financing of the construction of 
school facilities in any State, or in any portion of a State, has been assumed by 
the State, the Commissioner may, to the extent he deems such action necessary 
to achieve the purposes of this Act, modify or make inapplicable to such State or 
portion thereof, as the case may be, any of the provisions of this Act which he 
determines to be inappropriate by reason of the absence of a local educational 
agency or agencies responsible for such financing. 


PAYMENT OF FEDERAL ADVANCES 


Sec. 10. The Commissioner shall from time to time pay in advance or other- 
wise, to such agency or person or persons as may be designated in the request 
of a State agency pursuant to section 7 with respect to any obligations, the Fed- 
eral advances for each year under the Federal debt service commitment under 
this Act with respect to such obligations. Such advances for any year shall be 
reduced by the amount, if any, which the local educational agency issuing such 
obligations has applied, as provided in section 7(a) (4), to the annual debt 
service payments due in such year. 


FAILURE OF LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY TO EXERT REASONABLE TAX EFFORT 


Sec. 11. If any local educational agency with respect to whose obligations a 
Federal debt service commitment under this Act has been made fails, during any 
period prior to the end of the tenth year after the year in which such obligations 
are retired, to exert the reasonable tax effort determined for it under the State 
plan, such agency shall be obligated to repay to the United States the additional 
amount it would have applied toward payment of the annual debt service on 
such obligations or toward repayment of the Federal advances (plus interest) as 
provided in section 7(a) (4), as the case may be, had such agency exerted such 
a tax effort. 

ABANDONMENT OF PROJECTS 


Sec. 12. If any project financed by obligations with respect to which a Federal 
debt service commitment has been made under this Act, is abandoned or is not 
completed within a reasonable period, determined under regulations of the 
commissioner, after such obligations have been sold, the United States shall 
be entitled to recover from the State in which such project is located or from 
the local educational agency issuing such obligations, or both, the amount of 
the advances which the United States made with respect to such obligations 
or such lesser amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by action brought in the Federal district 
cour for the district in which such project is located). 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 13. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any commitment under this 
Act with respect to obligations to finance the construction of any school facilities 
project, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such 
project will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as’ determined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5), and will 
receive compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times the basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours 
in any workday of forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 
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(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Commissioner, in addition to other powers conferred by this 
Act, shall have power to agree to modifications of Federal debt service com- 
mitments made under this Act and of obligations with respect to which such 
commitments have been made and to pay, compromise, waive, or release any 
right, title, claim, lien, or demand, however arising or acquired under this Act; 
except that nothing in this subsection shall be construed to affect the power of 
the Attorney General in the conduct of litigation arising under this Act. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commissioner in making Federal debt 
service commitments, and payments with respect thereto, pursuant to this 
Act, and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in connection with such 
financial transactions, shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government; except that all such transactions shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office at such times and in such manner as the Comp- 
troller General may by regulation prescribe. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 15. Any holder of obligations with respect to which a Federal debt serv- 
ice commitment has been made under this act may bring suit against the United 
States to enforce ary duty of the Commissioner under this Act or any under- 
taking of the Commissioner pursuant to a commitment under this Act. In any 
action arising under this Act to which the United States is a party, the district 
courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction, without regard to the 
amounts involved. Such action shall be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the judicial district in which the plaintiff, or any of the 
plaintiffs if there are more than one, resides, or has his principal place of 
business or, if he does not have his principal place of business within any such 
judicial district, in the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 16. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
“ducation. 

(b) The term “State” includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

(c) The term “State educational agency” means the State board of educa- 
tion or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State supervision of 
public elementary or secondary schools, or (if different) the officer or agency 
primarily responsible for State construction or supervision of construction of 
such schools, whichever may be designated by the Governor or by State law. 

(d) The term “local educational agency” means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of public education in a city, county, township, school district, or po- 
litical subdivision in a State. If a separate local public authority has respon- 
sibility for the provision or maintenance of school facilities for any local ed- 
ucational agency or the financing of the construction thereof, such term in- 
cludes such other authority. 

(e) The term “debt service’ means the aggregate amount required to pay 
the interest on and principal of each issue of obligations. 

(f) The term “annual debt service” means the aggregate amount required to 
pay the interest on and principal of each issue of obligations becoming due in 
each successive twelve-month period, designated in accordance with regulations 
of the Commissioner. 

(g) The term “school facilities” includes classrooms and related facilities for 
public elementary or secondary education; initial equipment, machinery, and 
utilities necessary or appropriate for school purposes; and interests in land 
(including site, grading, and improvement) on which such facilities are con- 
structed. Such term does not include athletic stadiums, or structures or facili- 
ties intended primarily for events, such as athletic exhibitions, contests, or 
games, for which admission is to be charged to the general public. 
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(h) The terms “construct”, “eonstructing’, and “construction” include the 
preparation of drawings and specifications for school facilities ; erecting, build- 
ing, acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; 
and the inspection and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(i) The term “obligations” means any bonds, notes, interim certificates, 
debentures, certificates of indebtedness, or other evidence of indebtedness. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 17. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 
(1) The State plan approved under section 6 has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the requirements of such section ; or 
2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such requirement ; 
the Commissioner shall notify such State agency that no further Federal debt 


service commitments will be made under this Act with respect to obligations . 


to finance the construction of school facilities projects in the State (or, in his 
discretion, that further commitments will not be made for projects in the State 
affected by such failure), until he is satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied the Commissioner shall make no further 
Federal debt service commitments with respect to projects in such State under 
this Act (or shall limit commitments to projects with respect to which there 
is no such failure). 

(b) (1) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s action under 
subsection (a) of this section, such State may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. 

(2) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conelusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the 
evidence. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1234. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 18. In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is 
authorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the- Federal 
Government, in accordance with agreements between the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the head thereof. Payment for such services and 
facilities shall be made in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be 
agreed upon by the Secrtary and the head of the agency concerned. 


DELEGATION OF COMMISSIONER’S FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 19. The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 


under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 


APPROPRIATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 20. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
such sums as may be necessary for administration of this Act. 


Senator Hizz. Now you mer proceed, sir, in your own way. 
Secretary Ftemmine. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first I want to say 
I am very happy to have the opportunity of appearing before the 
committee and I certainly look forward to working with the members 
of the committee on this and other matters of mutual] interest. 
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I am very happy this morning to have the opportunity of testifying 
on what is certainly one of the most serious problems facing our Na- 
tion—the shortage of adequate public elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. 

The administration’s proposals for dealing with this problem are 
embodied in S. 1016. The bill is part of a twofold program which 
also includes, in S. 1017, measures to assist institutions of higher edu- 
cation to accelerate construction of academic and residentia] facili- 
ties. Taken together, both bills would help make possible, within the 
next 5 years, total construction in the amount of $5 billion at an ulti- 
mate cost to the Federal Government of approximately $21 billion. 

S. 1016, the administration’s proposal for public elementary and 
secondary classroom construction, does three things: 

(1) It recognizes a pressing need for additional classrooms. 

(2) It recognizes that emergency Federal assistance is required to 
help meet the need. 

(3) It would provide substantial Federal assistance where it is most 
needed, in a manner consistent with sound fiscal policies. 

On three previous occasions the executive branch has submitted 
plans to the Congress designed to make it possible for the Federal 
Government to help alleviate the shortage of adequate public elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms. None of these plans was approved 
by the Congress. 

This new plan, it seems to me, should enlist the support of al] who 
recognize that there is a serious classroom shortage and who believe 
that the time has come for the Federal Government to act. 

I appreciate the fact that other plans are being considered by this 
committee. These plans, however, would unbalance the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s budget for 1960. The executive branch, therefore, can- 
not support them. We cannot support them because we believe that 
deficit spending on the part of the Federal Government under existing 
conditions would set into motion forces that would lead to serious 
inflationary pressures. Such pressures would undermine our educa- 
tional system as well as other aspects of our national life. Inflation 
makes school construction far more costly, it robs already underpaid 
teachers of a purchasing power they desperately need, and it de- 
stroys the integrity of teacher retirement systems that are already 

woefully inadequate. 

Consequently we urge that careful consideration be given to the 
administration plan—a plan which will not require Federal deficit 
spending but will make a substantial contribution to providing the Na- 
tion with needed classrooms. We will not have these classrooms if 
we continue to talk about the problem but remain on dead center as 
far as action is concerned. 

Here is a brief outline of the way in which the plan would operate: 

(1) The Federal Government would undertake to assist in con- 
struction programs totaling $3 billion over a period of 5 years, at the 
rate of $600 million a year. Assuming that States and local govern- 
ments take full advantage of the plan, it would result in the con- 
struction of about 75,000 classrooms which, in all probability, would 
not otherwise be constructed. 

(2) The $600 million a year would be distributed among the States 
on the basis of public school enrollment, income per school-age child, 
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and the effort exerted by each State for public elementary and sec- 
ondary education in relation to national average expenditures for 
such education. 

(3) Each State would be invited to submit to the Federal Govern- 
ment its own plan for identifying needy school districts and for de- 
termining what would constitute a reasonable tax effort on the part 
of these districts. 

Upon receiving such a plan, the Federal Government would de- 
clare the State eligible for participation in the program. The Fed- 
eral Government would not substitute its own judgment for the State’s 
judgment as to the best way of determining need and establishing 
a measure of reasonable tax effort. Nor would the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in any way in the administration of these State 
plans. 

The States in developing and operating such plans would presum- 
ably take full advantage of the experience that many States have 
had in establishing procedures for the equalization of State support 
for school purposes, and the experience that Michigan and California 
have had, for example, in providing school construction assistance to 
needy districts which meet a State-established reasonable tax effort. 

(4) Next, a needy school district that was making a reasonable tax 
effort. for school construction but that could not finance a bond issue 
for a new building, would apply through the State for Federal-State 
assistance in meeting its debt service charges, namely the payment of 
principal and interest. 

(5) The Federal Government would pay half of the debt service 
charges on the total cost of the new building, after having been as- 
sured that the State would either make available half of the cost of 
the building, or would advance half of the debt service charges. 

(6) If the reasonable tax effort on the part of the local school dis- 
trict should produce excess revenues in any one year, these excess 
revenues would be applied to the debt service charges for that year. 

(7) Once the bonds had been retired, the local school district would 
be required to maintain its reasonable tax effort for an additional 10 
years and to apply any excess revenues as partial repayments of the 
advances made by the Federal and State Governments. 

This plan would lead to the following results: 

(1) It would enable the States to turn the spotlight on local school 
districts that are not making a reasonable tax effort in behalf of 
school construction. 

This conceivably could result in leaders in these communities con- 
ducting successful crusades for adequate expenditures for school con- 
struction. I just do not believe that we have reached the point where 
the Federal Government should make funds available to communi- 
ties that are able to take care of their educational needs but are 
unwilling to do so. If the time comes when we find it necessary to 
follow such a policy, we will be on the verge of admitting that local 
communities cannot handle their educational programs, and that the 
time has come for the Federal Government to assume what we have 
traditionally regarded as a State and local responsibility. 

(2) It would provide 75,000 classrooms in local school districts that 
are most in need of help. If the Federal Government steps in and 
helps to break this bottleneck, State and local communities should be 
able to deal with whatever shortage problem may still exist. 


— 
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(3) It would call for debt service advances that combine the best 
features of both grants and loans. In effect, they are conditional 
grants. As conceived in the bill, advances are al on the stipula- 
tion that the districts would continue to exercise their reasonable tax 
effort for a 10-year period after the maturity of the bonds, durin 
which period half of any excess revenues produced would be applie 
to partial repayment of Federal advances. At the end of the 10-year 
period, the total amount of Federal advances outstanding (which 
could well be the entire amount, in the case of a district with con- 
tinuing need) would be forgiven. In other words, debt service ad- 
vances amount to grants for those who cannot repay the money, and 
loans for those who can. 

(4) The plan would make provision for participation in the con- 
struction of buildings on the part of States and the Federal Govern- 
ment over a period of years just as local school districts have always 
done. This constitutes an equitable approach to the problem, in 
view of the fact that the benefits derived from the construction of 
these buildings would be enjoyed by parents and students over a con- 
siderable span of time. 

In brief, here’s a plan under which the Federal Government would 
help construct classroom facilities in districts where in all probability 
it will be impossible for them to be constructed, unless the Federal 
Government does gives assistance. It is a plan that can be put into 
effect without contributing to inflationary pressures. It isa plan that 
represents common ground which can be occupied by all who are 
interested in seeing the Federal Government show its concern for 
elementary and secondary schools by deeds as contrasted with words. 
that mean uniform payments over a 20- or 30-year period ? 

Mr. Chairman, that is the end of my opening statement. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Any questions? 

Senator McNamara, for a reason I stated earlier, I am going to 
have to leave for a few minutes at this time to join the mayors of 
Alabama. 

Again, Mr. Secretary, I want to say how sorry I am that I must 
leave. 

Secretary Ftemmrinea. I fully understand your situation. 

Senator Hiix. Will you take over, Senator McNamara? 

Senator McNamara (presiding pro tempore). Mr. Secretary, what 
do you mean in your statement when you say the State must make 
binding commitments for one-half of the debt service? Does that 
mean they will have to obligate themselves for a 20- or 30-year pe- 
riod of uniform payments? 

Secretary Firemmrne. I did not get the first part. You referred to 
a portion of the bill where it requires what ? 

Senator McNamara. The question is, basically: What do you mean 
when you say that the State must make a binding commitment? Does 
that mean uniform payments over a 20- or 30-year period ? 

Secretary Fremmina. Not necessarily, Senator McNamara. As I 
indicated in my opening statement, the bill is drafted in such a way 
that the State would have to show its willingness either by grant or by 
loan to cover half of the cost of the building, or it would have to show 
its willingness to cover half of the debt service charge, namely, the 
principal and interest. 
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Now, if it elected the latter course, I think the answer to your ques- 
tion would be “yes.” I mean, in other words, it would have to say 
that over the period of the life of the bond issue it would be willing 
to pay half of the debt service charges, just as the Federal Government 
would commit itself to paying the other half of the debt service 
charges. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that most States, 
to obligate themselves as you would want them to, would have to 
have either a referendum or a constitutional amendment? I have 
a table which indicates that only 11 States allow their legislatures to 
incur the obligations that would be required under your bill, without 
such action. 

Secretary Firemmine. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if, in re- 
sponse to that question, I could make a general statement on how 
the States could participate, because you have raised a very basic ques- 
tion in connection with the bill. If 1 might, it will only take me a few 
minutes, but I think it will cover the points that you have in mind. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 

Secretary Ftemmine. As you indicate, the draft bill does require 
that each State make a financial contribution equivalent to that of the 
Federal Government. The Government’s contribution is to advance 
half the debt service on bonds issued by needy school districts to 
finance school buildings. The State’s contribution could take one of 
three forms, either a capital grant, or a loan, repayable only out of the 
excess revenues, or these debt service advances to which we have 
referred. 

Let me take first the capital grants. All States, as we see it, could 
participate by appropriating State funds to make capital grants to 

ay one-half the construction costs of needy aide districts. In 

tates which select this method, the Federal Government would ad- 
vance all the debt service on the bonds issued by the school district to 
finance the other half of the construction cost. 

Next, as we see it, all States could also participate by appropriating 
State funds to make loans to needy school districts to meet one-half 
of their construction cost. But States selecting this method would 
have to defer or waive repayment of the principal and interest on these 
loans in any year in which the school district’s exercise of its reason- 
able tax effort does not produce sufficient revenue to make the repay- 
ment. 

Now, on the debt service advances, as we have indicated, States also 
could have the alternative, under the draft bill, of committing them- 
selves to advance one-half the debt service on bonds issued by school 
districts to finance school building in the same manner as the Federal 
Government commits itself to advance the other half of the debt serv- 
ice. Under this alternative, the States could avoid large initial capital 
outlays for grants and loans and, like the Federal Government, could 
spread the cost of their contributions over the 20- to 30-year period, 
during which the school district bonds are repayable. However, as 
your question indicated, some States may require a referendum to 
authorize them to enter into this kind of commitment, and other States 
may require a constitutional amendment. The most common State 
constitutional provision which would be involved is that governing 
the power to create or incur State debt, since a binding commitment to 
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make advances over a future period has many of the characteristics 
of a debt. 

Whether the constitutional limitations restricting State borrowing 
apply to commitments to make debt service advances, and whether, 
if they apply, the provisions permitting borrowing by referendum or 
any other special procedure would permit the State by this method to 
enter into these commitments, will have to be determined, it seems 
to us, in each State, by its attorney general or other legal adviser in 
the light of the preening constitutional provisions involved. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, as we see it, it would be possible for 
all States to enter into this plan in one way or another. We recognize, 
as your question indicates, that as far as the debt service advances 
are concerned, there would be a legal question in those States which 
either require referendum or might require constitutional amendment. 

Now, whether in every instance, the attorney general would rule 
that the debt service advance is in effect the incurring of a debt and 
therefore falls within the provisions of these referendum require- 
ments or falls within the constitutional limitations, of course, it is 
difficult for anyone to say in advance. But there is that legal question 
that would have to be faced in those States. 

But if they decided that it required a referendum, or if they 
decided that it required a constitutional amendment, they could, then, 
resort to one of the other two procedures; that is, either the capital 
grant or the loan. 

Senator McNamara. Of course, it seems to me that an obligation to 
pay over a 20- or 30-year period is unquestionably a debt. You 
would have to have legislative action under most State laws. This is 
on of the points that might delay any program for a consider- 
able time. 

We have another table here that indicates there are only 17 States 
that have regularly scheduled sessions of their legislatures in 1960. 
This would be the first year the Federal program came before them, 
assuming that this bill were passed. 

Secretary FLemMine. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. That means that 32 States would have to wait 
until the session of 1961 to achieve legislation, through referendum 
or constitutional amendment. Even then, most States, procedures 
indicate that such matters are to be submitted to the people, as you 
have indicated in your response. This means that in 32 States the 
first chance the people would have to vote on this measure would be 
in November of 1962. 

Does it not follow, therefore, that in a large number of our States 
no work will be done under your program until sometimes in 1963? 
Most States will lose at least half of their eligibility under your 
program. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, I recognize, of course, that 
only 17 States will be in regular session,in 1960. Of course, there 
is the possibility of a special session in order to expedite an important 
program of this kind, Also, however, I would again like to stress the 
fact that if the States find themselves up against this kind of a sit- 
uation, it is possible for them to proceed in one of the other two ways. 
And of those two, it seems to me that the possibility of proceeding 
by the loan route is undoubtedly the most attractive. And that they 
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could do, of course, at this session of the legislature if the Congress 
should pass this bill soon enough, but they could certainly make 
provisions for it at a special session in 1960. 

I personally feel that the program is so important that if the 
Federal Government indicated its willingness to give this kind of 
help, undoubtedly States would consider the possibility of special 
sessions. 

Senator McNamara. You indicate that over a 5- year period this 
program could be completed. Do you include in that 5-year period 
1959? Or would you assume that it would start at some later date? 

Secretary FLtemmrnc. No. We would assume that it would start 
at some later date. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
you have a copy of my letter to the Speaker or not, but attached to 
that copy we have included, in accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 801, an estimate of just how this would step up from 
year to year. 

For example, we have projected it over into the year 1964, assuming 
that it would start in the year 1960. But we assume, of course, that 
it would not pick up a great deal of momentum in 1960, and con- 
sequently we have provided for a rather sharp stepup in 1961. 

Allocations would be made in 1960, of course, but you would not 
begin to get expenditures to any considerable extent under it until 
1961. But the 5 years that we have in mind are the years 1960 through 
1964. 

These are fiscal years that I am talking about. 

Senator McNamara. You have indicated in your remarks that this 
would not unbalance the budget, the way you have described it, for 
the remainder of the Eisenhower administration. It would not have 
any major effect on the national budget ? 

Secretary Fiemmrine. It would finally, in the fifth year, reach the 
place where expenditures would be close to $85 million a year, and 
then it would level off at that particular figure. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. We have that letter here. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might interrupt to ex- 
plain that I have to leave for a meeting of the Space Committee. I 
just want to make my apologies to the Secretary and Mr. Richardson 
for having to leave 

T hope I will be back before this testimony is completed. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator. We hope you will be 
back. 

Senator Coorrr. I would like to say that I congratulate you, Mr. 
Flemming, for preparing and sending to the Congress this bill which 
is designed to improve our educational system, and particularly in 
meeting the classroom deficit in our elementary schools. 

I think it is very important that this bill has been introduced by the 
Department and by the administration. It is another evidence of the 
recognition by the administration of the principle that Federal aid 
is needed if the educational needs are to be met. I think that is very 
important, that the administration has said, by the introduction of 
this bill, that Federal aid is needed. 

I think there is a great deal of merit in the proposal that you have 
made. This bill would require a maximum effort by school districts, 
and it does, I would say, point out in a very, very clear-cut way those 
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districts which make the greatest effort and those districts which 
have the greatest need. So I think it is quite an important addition 
to the bills which have been introduced. 

I do have a few questions I would like to ask you about. I am a co- 
sponsor of other bills that have been passed. I have introduced many 
bills dealing with Federal aid to education, both to increase teachers’ 
salaries and to aid in school construction facilities. As I understand 
this bill, it was intended to stimulate the issuance of school bonds 
in each school district. And you say that $3 billion will be spent 
over 5 years, with 75,000 classrooms to be constructed. What you 
are saying is that if the provisions of this bill are accepted by the 
school districts and by the State, $3 billion worth of school bonds 
would be issued by school districts over a period of 5 years? 

Secretary FLemmine. Right. 

Senator Coorrr. And you say the purpose of the bill would be this: 
that over the life of the bonds, if in any year there is a service charge 
for the bonds, the Federal Government would pay one-half of any 
deficit, provided the State pays one-half of the deficit / 

Secretary Fiemmrine. I think I might state it this way: that the 
Federal Government says that in these needy school districts we will 
pay one-half of the debt service charges throughout the life of the 
bond, unless in any given year, because of some change in the school 
district, a reasonable tax effort produces some excess revenues. Un- 
der those conditions, we would expect those excess revenues to be ap- 
plied to the debt service charges. But we affirmatively undertake the 
responsibility of handling half of the debt service charges for the life 
of the bond unless this should happen. 

The kind of thing that we have in mind there I think I could il- 
lustrate by going back to my home territory, which is on the Hudson 
River at Kingston, N.Y. There is, outside of Kingston, N.Y., a local 
school district known for a good many years as the Lake Katrine 
School District. I suspect that it could probably, if a law of this kind 
had been in effect, have qualified for assistance. But then a few years 
ago the International Business Machines Corp. came into that par- 
ticular area with a large establishment, which of course changed the 
tax situation as far as that district is concerned rather drastically. 
Under those conditions, even though they might have qualified in- 
itially, they might not qualify after they had available this additional 
tax revenue. 

In other words, some of this might very well have been regarded 
as excess tax revenue. Under those conditions, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State would not continue to handle the debt service 
charge. 

Senator Coorrr. Is it not a fact that this bill would propose that 
the Federal Government would pay only if there was any deficit 
or any inability on the part of the school district to meet its debt 
service charges? 

Secretary Firmmrine. I prefer to state it affirmatively. That is, if 
the reasonable tax effort produces excess revenue, then the Federal- 
State Government’s obligation would disappear. But if it does not 
produce any excess tax revenues, then the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments pick up the responsibility. 
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Senator Coorrr. Through two conditions; one, that the local school 
district makes what is termed the maximum tax effort; and second, 
that the State assumes half the cost of any debt service charge ? 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is right. 

Senator Cooper. Under those conditions, if there should be any 
debt, the Federal Government would pay half. 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. In other words, if the tax 
rates represent a reasonable effort, and if they do not yield enough, 
then the Federal and State Government assume a 50-50 responsi- 
bility. 

Senator Coorer. Now I would like to return to questions that the 
Chairman raised. In any of these school bills that we have got before 
us—I think you have run into some problems of constitutional diffi- 
culty, and some questions that would require the action of the State 
and even the local school districts. I am not too concerned about that; 
but the States really need and the school districts need help. You 
have to assume that they will take whatever constitutional and legisla- 
tive action is necessary to secure help. I know in my State, for ex- 
ample, school districts are permitted to establish corporations or 
agencies which then can issue bonds and can receive revenues and 
retire the bonds and when that is done the buildings then become the 
property of the school district. 

But there is a question connected with this that I would like to ask 
you about. I will refer to point 7 in your statement, the requirement 
that local school districts would be required to maintain reasonable 
tax effort for an additional 10 years. I raise this question. The rea- 
sonable tax effort in many cases would be the decision of the school 
district to issue bonds and to levey taxes as a result of issuance of 
those bonds. Once the bonds are paid, I think you would have a 
situation where legally the school district could not continue to levy 
a tax upon bonds which have been retired. I do not know how you 
would meet that situation. I am sure that, for example, in my State— 
and I think it would be applicable in other States—where taxes have 
been levied to meet the issuance of a particular bond, and the bond 
issue is then retired, you could not continue to levy taxes to meet a 
nonexistent bond issue. 

I know this provision is designed to secure repayment to the Fed- 
eral Government of advances; but I do not think that you would get 
any repayment. 

Secretary Firemmina. Senator Cooper, I think you have raised a 
very relevant question there. Frankly, it is one that I would like to 
look into. You have stated very well the objective of the provision. 
I simply had in mind the fact that if the conditions changed in the 
school district. so that it could make some repayments over the period 
of 10 years, it would be an equitable thing to do; but the legal ques- 
tion that you raised is a real one. I would like to look into that, and, 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to have the 
opportunity of.filing a statement on that particular point, because I 
would not want to react to it just off the cuff. 

Senator MoNamara. Without objection from the subcommittee, 
we will be glad to have such a statement. 
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(The statement referred to was later submitted for the record, as 
follows :) 


AUTHORITY OF LOCAL HpucATIONAL AGENCIES TO LEvy TAXES AFTER SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION BoNps ARE RETIRED 


This statement is addressed to the question, asked at the February 17 hearing 
of the subcommittee on the proposed school construction legislation, whether, 
pursuant to the administration bill’s requirement that local educational agencies 
receiving assistance continue to exert a reasonable tax effort for 10 years after 
the bonds, issued to finance its construction needs, are retired, a local educa- 
tional agency could legally levy taxes in order to repay the Federal advances 
made in connection with those bonds. 

Since any Federal (and State) debt service payments made while the bonds 
are outstanding, are in the nature of advances or loans repayable during the 
10-year period following the retirement of the bonds out of any surplus revenues 
produced by exertion of the reasonable tax effort, they constitute obligations 
or debts of the local school districts owed to the Federal (and State) govern- 
ments. As such, their repayment would justify tax levies in like manner as 
the school construction bonds themselves. We know of no constitutional or 
other impediment to the continued levy of a reasonable tax effort to repay 
these advances, assuming the school district was constitutionally able to levy 
taxes to repay the bonds in the first instance. 

Senator Coorrer. I have two other questions I would like to ask, and 
then I will defer to Senator Clark. 

Your bill deals only with school construction. I would like to ask 
you first, upon the facts which you have, if this bill meets present school 
construction needs in the United States, assuming that the objectives 
of the bill were to be made effective. 

Secretary Ftemminc. Senator Cooper, I think it is a little difficult 
to make a flat statement in response to your question. As I indicated 
in my statement, we feel that this would result in the construction of 
about 75,000 classrooms. We feel that this would make a very real 
dent in the shortage that exists at the present time and the prospective 
shortage. 

As you know, at the present time we estimate that the shortage is 
around 140,000 classrooms; 75,000 additional classrooms would, as 
I have indicated, make a real dent in that shortage. Our belief is 
that State and local initiative will take care of the rest of the shortage 
over a period of oe 5 years. But I think that this is a 
situation that you just have to keep reviewing on a year-to-year basis, 
And what we think is the case now —_ be flying in the face of the 
facts a year from now, and if so, I think that we should be back and 
state that. I think we should come back and state that every frankly. 

But let me get at it this way. As you know, total construction has 
been running around 68,000 to 70,000 classrooms a year for the last 
2 years, anyhow. I think the average for the last 2 years is about 
70,000. If you project that over a period of 5 years, that would give 
you 350,000 classrooms, without any intervention on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

It is estimated that the maximum need over this 5-year period is 
about 430,000. That need would take care of the requirements grow- 
ing out of increased school-age population and would also take care 
of the requirements growing out of the fact that buildings are becom- 
ing obsolete from time to time. 

ell, you take the 430,000 and subtract from it the 350,000, and you 
have got about 80,000, which is roughly the number of classrooms 
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that would be constructed, we believe, under our proposal. But that 
assumes that the rate of construction will continue as it has con- 
tinued for the last 2 years. And I am not at all sure that it will con- 
tinue at that rate, because I know that many school districts have in- 
curred heavy indebtedness in order to do what they have done up to the 
present time. 

Of course, those school districts would become eligible under our 
plan, because they would have exerted a reasonable tax effort, and if 
they need to go further, they could get assistance under our plan. But 
maybe they have taken care of their needs and do not need to go any 
further. But they are in that average total of 70,000 a year. 

So it is altogether possible that the rate will not continue at the 
rate that has been maintained for the last 2 years. But we do feel 
that if the Federal Government moves in and deals with the problem 
in the districts that need the help, in the districts that are expending 
a reasonable tax effort and cannot be expected to do anything more, we 
will have broken the bottleneck on this shortage situation, and that 
whatever else needs to be done in order to eliminate the shortage 
might very well be done by States and particularly local school dis- 
tricts that could not be classified as needy school districts; in other 
words, school districts that can do it if they make up their minds 
to do it. So adding it all up, and considering all of these factors, we 
feel that this program would break the bottleneck, would make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the reduction of the shortage, and on the 
basis of our present evidence we think the remainder of this shortage 
would be picked up by the local school districts and the States. 

On the latter point, we may be wrong. If we are wrong, we would 
be back admitting it and suggesting some additional assistance in 
order to deal with the situation adequately. 

Senator Coorer. One other question: The study that has been made 
about the deficiencies in our educational system—and certainly there 
have been many in the last 2 years—deals not only with the need 
for classrooms, but deals with the need for better teachers. And a 
raise in salaries is one of the ways to secure better teachers. It is not 
the only way, but it is one way. Bills before us deal with this, and, 
of course, your bill does not in any way. I wonder, again, if you have 
obligated or taken from the schoo! districts all they can do with the 
maximum tax effort, then what is left to increase teachers’ salaries; 
which in my. view is more important than schoolroom construction, 
important as that is. I would rather spend this money, if we are 
going to spend it, on teachers, than even upon schoolroom construc- 
tion. 

Secretary FLemmine. Senator Cooper, you have touched on a point 
that is of very real concern to me; because as one who has been in the 
educational field, I have some very definite convictions as to the in- 
adequacy of the salaries that are paid at all levels, the elementary and 
secondary level and also the level of higher education. 

First of all—and I would like to make just a few comments on it, 
because I appreciate that you have raised a very basic and funda- 
mental issue—first of all, I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the reasonable tax effort that we talk about here is a reasonable 
tax effort for construction only. It is not a reasonable tax effort for 


educational purposes generally, but a reasonable tax effort for con- 
struction only. 
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Here are some of the affirmative steps that it seems to me the Fed- 
eral Government can take in order to help correct. this serious situation 
of underpaid teachers. 

First. of all, those of us who occupy public office I feel can in sea- 
son and out of season call attention to the fact that under present 
conditions we cannot hope to attract and retain Al men and women 
in the teaching profession. 

In the second place, I believe that we can do a great deal by work- 
ing with public and private groups to obtain agreement on what con- 
stitutes a fair and adequate salary structure for teachers. We have 
really, taking the Nation as a whole, done a pretty poor job of setting 
what might be called a reasonable standard of performance when it 
comes to the payment of teachers. We are all in agreement on the 
fact, I think, that they are underpaid, but we have not succeeded in 
getting substantial agreement on what constitutes an adequate pay- 
ment. And I think that the Federal Government can take the in- 
itiative and work with public and private groups in order to obtain 
agreement on that. 

In the third place, it seems to me that we can, as a Federal Gov- 
ernment, turn the spotlight on those communities that have come to 
grips with this problem and are paying fair and adequate salaries. 
In other words, they are entitled to fair and adequate publicity, and 
they are not getting it to the extent that they should at the present 
time. 

In the fourth place, it seems to me that we can provide financial 
help for the construction of classrooms for school districts that are 
already making a reasonable tax effort in the construction area. That 
is all I am talking about here. And in this manner we can release 
funds for salaries that would otherwise have to be invested in building. 

Again, I want to stress the fact that our plan calls for a reasonable 
tax effort in the construction area only. 

I feel that in this manner and also through other devices we can 
launch a movement that will result in higher salaries in many school 
districts. And once this movement gains momentum, other school 
districts will be forced to join it. We know that the demand for 
Al teachers is in excess of the supply. The school district that 
does not increase its salaries wil] find itself in a position where it 
just cannot recruit satisfactory teachers. 

I believe, looking at our total picture, that the Federal Government 
should exhaust all efforts along this line before it gives serious con- 
sideration to making grants for salaries for teachers. And I feel that 
this is true for the following reasons: First, once the Federal Govern- 
ment moves in this direction, it will tend to stifle local initiative, 
because local school districts will no longer feel that it is necessa 
to go the second mile in order to deal effectively with what is pecull- 
arly a local responsibility. 

cond, once the Federal Government moves in this direction, it 
will be compelled to continue such support on an indefinite basis. 
When the local school district becomes dependent on this kind of 
support, it will never willingly, of course, give it up. 

And finally, it seems to me that once the Federal Government moves 
in this direction, it will be faced, right or wrong, but it will be faced, 
with insistent demands to the effect that if it is going to make a major 
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investment in our public school system of this kind on an indefinite 
basis, it must, in fairness to the taxpayer, insist on these school systems 
adhering to certain educational standards. The Federal Government 
may be able to resist such demands, but if it should find itself unable 
to do so, it would be clear that as a Nation we would be starting the 
process of moving away from local administration of our school sys- 
tem to Federal administration of that system. 

And as I see it, if we can concentrate on giving assistance in the 
construction area—and I feel this way, Senator, not only about ele- 
mentary and secondary, but also about higher education—we can put 
the local school district in a position where it can use funds for salary 
purposes that otherwise it would be forced to use for school construc- 
tion purposes, even though it was already making a reasonable effort 
in the school construction area. 

In other words, it may be making a reasonable effort in the school 
construction area, but it still may not be making a reasonable effort 
in terms of the total educational program, or being specific about it, 
in terms of salaries for the teachers. 

I think there is more potential in the local school district in terms 
of increasing salaries for teachers than we have taken advantage of up 
to the present time. 

Senator Coorer. I will just close by saying again that I think we 
owe the Secretary a debt for bringing for us a plan that has a t 
deal of merit, one which we should seriously consider. I do think we 
should question whether or not it meets the real needs of our educa- 
tional system. And I do differ with you at this point. 

At the beginning you said we had to place our program for educa- 
tion in the framework of our budget. I know everybody has some 
plan, some interest, which they can take outside the budget. And I 
will say frankly that education is the one thing that I would take out- 
side the budget. 

I do not see how we can long defer meeting the needs of our edu- 
cational system. But I do thank you for your very constructive 
presentation. 

Secretary Fiemmina. Senator, on that particular point, I certainly 
recognize and respect your position as well as the position of many of 
your colleagues. As I see it, however, the fiscal situation becomes a 
fact of life that we are confronting at the present time, and in the 
light of that fiscal situation, it seems to me that this does provide us 
with common ground—our plan—on which we could get action. And 
the thing that impresses me is that we have been on dead center, in 
this whole area now, for about 4 years. And if we could find some 
common ground and get some action, I feel that we would be making 
a constructive contribution to dealing with what I agree with you is 
one of our really serious national problems. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Clark, as one who is struggling with 
these things at the municipal level, I assume you have some questions 
at this point. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, thank you. As you know, I am 
not a member of the subcommittee, but I have a letter from Senator 
Murray, the chairman of the subcommittee, who unfortunately could 
not be here this morning, asking me, as a personal favor to him, to 
participate in these hearings and to develop the Secretary’s testimony. 
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I have a similar request from the chairman of the committee, 
Senator Hill, and Senator Morse has asked me to ask some questions 
on his behalf. 

This is by way of explanation to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
press, as to why lam here. I am afraid, Mr. Secretary, I have a good 
many questions, despite the fact that I am not a member of the sub- 
committee. 

I would like to assure you and your associates, sir, that anything I 
may say is not in any way personal at all, that I have the greatest 
respect for all of you as individuals dedicated to the cause of edu- 
cation. It merely happens that at the moment, subject to being con- 
vineed by you, I take a rather dim view of this bill. But I want to 
assure you again, and Mr. Richardson and Mr. Derthick, that I 
suspect at least that one or more of you would have liked a little 
better plan than this if you had your own way, but being loyal mem- 
bers of a team, you of necessity have to answer signals when the 
captain calls them. 

Now, Mr. Flemming, would you mind turning to your formal state- 
ment? I call your attention to the paragraph in that statement, 
which says that “other plans are being considered by this committee.” 
And I assume that you would include among those other plans §. 2, 
the bill introduced by Senator Murray on behalf of himself and a num- 
ber of other Senators, which is called the School Support Act of 1959. 
Is that correct ? 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Ciark. And your opposition to that bill is based at least 
in part, if not in whole, because it would, as you say, unbalance the 
President’s budget for 1960. Is that correct? 

Secretary Fremmine. In part. That is correct, yes. 

Senator CLarK. You say that you are opposed to deficit spendin 
by the Federal Government. Do you know anybody in the Senate o 
the United States who is not opposed to deficit spending ? 

Secretary Fiemoinea. I think, Senator, you would be in a better 
position to evaluate that situation than I would. 

Senator CLarK. I am going to make the categorical statement, and 
ask you if you care to deny it, that there is not a single member of 
the United States Senate who favors deficit spending. I assume that 
you would have no personal knowledge that that was an incorrect 
statement, would you? 

Secretary Fiemmine. I have no personal knowledge. 

Senator Coorrr. Would the Senator yield ? 

I would have to disagree with that categorical statement of yours. 
I would say that the action of the Congress speaks much louder than 
what we say about it. Right now we have started toward deficit 
spending. 

Senator CiarK. This must be a matter on which the distinguished 
Senator and I would disagree. I have felt strongly on this point, and 
I think the House, too, has the political guts to balance the budget in 
a time of relative prosperity despite enormous unemployment. 

Senator Coorrr. I will say to the Senator that he has urged pro- 
grams to do that, too. 

Senator CrarK. I thank the Senator for that. My view is that we 
will raise the necessary revenues to balance the budget. 
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And my question to you is: If we do that, would you not agree that 
to adopt S. 2 instead of your plan would have no significant inflation- 
ary effect ? 

Secretary Fitemorine. In the first place, Senator Clark, I am afraid 
that I would have to take issue with the premise. 

Let me back up and say this, that as between the position that you 
have taken as to the views of the members of the Senate and the posi- 
tion that has been taken by Senator Cooper, of course I would hope 
that you were correct. But on the basis of the trend up to the present 
time, it seems to me that I could not do anything else but concur with 
Senator Cooper’s point of view. I do not see any significant evidence 
up to the present time of efforts, that is, efforts that have any reason- 
able prospect of success, to increase revenues. 

Senator CLrarK. You have been around Government quite a while, 
Mr. Secretary. Have you ever seen a tax bill come out of the first 6 
weeks of a new Congress? 

Secretary FtemMina. No. 

Senator Ciarx. And you never will in your lifetime, will you? 

Secretary Ftemmrinc. They come out toward the end of a session. 

Senator Crark. And they come out when we know a little more 
about how much we are going to appropriate and spend than we do 
right now, do they not? 

Secretary Fiemmrinc. I cannot help but observe, however, Senator, 
that tax bills originate in the House of Representatives, and the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, if quoted correctly in 
the newspapers over the weekend, has indicated that there is not going 
to be any general increase in taxes. 

Senator Criark. The chairman has said there will be no decreases 
in taxes and that the whole Federal revenue structure needs to be 
revised and looked into, has he not ? 

Secretary Fremmrine. That is right. 

Senator CuarK. And I think it has been established by now that 
there are certain existing tax loopholes that could be closed without 
any inequity whatever, which would raise anywhere from $4 to $9 
billion of additional revenue. I do not know whether you agree with 
that or not. 

Secretary Fiemmrna. I am not a tax expert at all, Senator, but I 
assume that any major revision, such as the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee has talked about, would take, as a mini- 
mum, 2 years. At least, I have never seen a major revision of the tax 
structure take place in any less time than that. So it would seem to 
me that that prospect is one which we would have to look to the fu- 
ture to realize. And it would not affect the 1960 budget. 

Senator CrarK. I just want to suggest, in leaving this subject, that 
perhaps the wish is father to the thought, that this whole business of 
inflation is a réd herring drawn across this trail, a sort of an obeisance 
to a folk lore of obsolete Federal budgetary procedures utilized for 
preventing the remedying of the obsolescence in the public sector of 
our economy, and I for one in determining what kind of an educa- 
tional bill we should pass would certainly pay very little attention to 
this scare headline in your statement that if we pass a good bill like 
S. 2, we are going to contribute to inflation, because I believe that the 
Congress has the guts to balance this budget. 
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I honor you and your associates for feeling differently about it, but 
I want to make it categorically clear that I think this business of 
crying “inflation, inflation, inflation” every time we proceed to remedy 
an essential lack in our domestic or foreign posture, is making me, 
and I think a good many other Members of the Congress, a little bit 
ill. And I suggested also raising a straw man which is very, very 
easy to knock down. As I said before, there is nothing personal about 
this, and I want to give you every opportunity to reply to what I 
am sure you think is a pretty extreme statement. 

Secretary FLemmine. Senator Clark, I just simply say this, that on 
the basis of my own observation I think that this issue of inflation is 
very real issue, as one thinks in terms of the welfare of our Nation. 

Senator CLrark. Do you not think your concern is shared by the 
Members of the Congress ? 

Secretary FLeEmminc. I am sure that there are many Members of 
the Congress who share that concern. I noted, for example, some 
months ago that the majority leader of the United States Senate 
expressed his concern over what inflation could do the welfare of 
our Nation. I just simply, on the basis of the evidence that I have 
listened to, have come to the conclusion that certainly from a psycho- 
logical point of view an unbalanced Federal budget, in a period such 
as we are going through at the present time, does make a contribu- 
tion to inflationary pressure. 

Senator Ciark. I agree with you 100 percent, and I think prac- 
tically everybody in Congress does, too. And it is for that reason 
that I get a little tired of all this talk. 

Secretary Fremmine. Then the only point at which we differ is 
whether or not present trends are going to lead us to an unbalanced 
budget. You have the feeling that although expenditures may be 
stepped up in certain areas, that step-up will be matched by increased 
revenues, and that therefore the Congress will give the Nation a bal- 
anced budget. As I have indicated, I just have not seen evidence 
which would lead me to believe that if expenditures are stepped up 
in any material way there will be a step-up of revenues to balance 
that out. So this paragraph to which you refer proceeds from the 
premise that if there are sharp step-ups in expenditures in particular 
areas, that will lead to an unbalanced budget. 

I understand your point of view, that you do not think it will, but 
I just do not agree on that. 

Senator CrarK. And, of course, if the premise is wrong, the con- 
clusion is also incorrect, is it not ¢ 

Secretary Fiemmine. If the premise that this will yield an unbal- 
anced budget is wrong, then it seems to me we have to proceed from 
there and take a look at some of the substantive issues that are pre- 
sented by these other proposals. 

Senator CLarK. Now, if we were to get a balanced budget by rais- 
ing additional revenues, would you still object to S. 2? 

Secretary Fiemmrinec. I am sure that I would have some objections 
to it, but, Senator Clark, I think that is an awfully big “if,” and one 
that I personally cannot accept. I think I have already indicated, 
in response to one of Senator Cooper’s questions, that, for example, 
I would have a very real question about including the salary provi- 
sion in legislation of this kind. My feeling is that we should concen- 
trate on the censtruction side at this point. 
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Senator Crark. Now, Mr. Flemming, would you mind turning 
again to your prepared statement? And I notice there the sentence 
that reads: 

The Federal Government would undertake to assist in construction programs 
totaling $3 billion over a period of 5 years at the rate of $600 million a year. 
However, as I read the bill and the message, I come out with the con- 
clusion that the Federal contribution could be no more than $300 
million a year. Is that not right? I mean, the Federal grant author- 
ization, let us put it. 

Secretary Ftemmina. The Federal Government would pay a debt 
service charge on $300 million. In other words, half of the $600 mil- 
lion. However, we would not pay that half unless the State was will- 
ing to make a commitment to cover the other half; so that in effect 
the plan would result in the underwriting of $600 million worth of 
construction. 

Senator Ciark. Of which only $300 million could come out of the 
Federal treasury. Is that not right? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Well, not $300 million; of which the debt 
service charge for $300 million would come out of the Federal treas- 
ury ; that is correct. 

Senator Cxiark. In the first instance to be repaid by the pauperized 
school district if it could get enough money out of the bottom of its 
pocket to repay it. 

Secretary Fiemmrne. If the situation changed drastically either 
during the life of the bond issue or during the 10 years following, 
then there would be some repayments. Of course, I think, Senator, I 
should emphasize the fact that the only kind of situation we are think- 
ing of is this—and I am sure you would agree with me—that a school 
district should be classified properly. So a school district needy today 
and a year ago may be so situated, because of later developments in 
that district, that no one would any longer classify it as a needy school 
district. For example, if we go down to Texas, they mgiht strike oil 
in one of these needy school districts, and that might change the situa- 
tion drastically. 

Senator Ciark. And in the State of Pennsylvania they might get 
a plant of the United States Steel Corp. However, our minds are in 
accord, are they not, that no more than half of this $600 million a year 
program can come out of the Federal Government? 

Secretary FLemmine. No more than half of the debt service charges 
for the $600 million program would come out of the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is right. 

Senator CuiarK. So as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
= is a maximum of $300 million a year, and not $600 million a year; 
right ¢ 

Secretary Firemminea. Yes, except that we are proposing a program 
which, if it is going to operate, would involve $600 million, because 
we are not going to put up our half unless the States put up their half. 
So we are going to have a total program of $600 million. 

Senator CriarK. I do not mind your saying that, if that is what you 
are saying; but I want to ask you now if you have disseminated this 
blue sheet I have in my hand title “U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, Allocations to States Under 
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Total Allocation of $600 million”? Has that been handed out by 
your Department? 

Secretary FLtemmrina. I assume that it has. And might I say this: 
The bill as submitted does make it necessary for the Commissioner 
to allocate $600 million among the States. 

Senator CLark. Of which $300 million must come from the States. 

Secretary Ftemmine. Of which the debt service advances for $300 
million must come from the States. That is right. No doubt about 
it. 

Senator Crark. Now, has this sheet been given to the press? 

Mr. Derruick. I think not, Senator. It has just been released up 
here this morning to the committee. 

Senator CLarKk. But it will be released to the press, will it not? 

Secretary FLtemmina. The press is certainly entitled to it. It was 
prepared for the purpose of discussing the bill with the committee. 
So it is available. 

Senator CLark. Now, on this sheet the allocations are broken down 
by States, are they not? 

Secretary Fremoine. Right. 

Senator Ciark. Perhaps you can get a copy of the sheet before 
you, Mr. Flemming. Mr. Richardson has one there. 

Secretary FLtemnine. O.K. 

Senator Ciark. The allocation is broken down by States, is it not? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is right. 

Senator Crark. I call your attention to Pennsylvania, where the 
figure “$32,044,849” appears. 

Secretary Ftemoine. Right. 

Senator Crark. And I ask you whether it is not a fact that Penn- 
sylvania itself would have to put up at least $16 million out of that 
$32 million ? 

Secretary Firemmine. They would have to put up the debt service 
charges for $16 million out of the $32 million. That is correct. 

Senator Cirark. And there is nothing in this sheet which would in- 
dicate that, is there? As a matter of fact, is it not a fair assumption 
for a reporter to make that the whole $32 million would be put up by 
the Federal Government? 

Secretary Fitemmine. But, Senator, let me put it this way: This 
table was prepared because of the fact that we felt sure that the 
members of the committee would be interested in knowing how we 
would allocate the $600 million that is called for in our proposed bill. 
And this was prepared solely for that particular purpose. The bill, 
if you have read it, says that we are to allocate—here is the way it 
reads : 

For each fiscal year during the 5-year period beginning July 1, 1959, and end- 
ing June 30, 1964, such amounts, not to exceed $600 million as may be specified 
for such year by appropriation or other law shall be allocated by the Commis- 
sioner among the States on the basis of * * *. 

And then it goes on to describe how it should be done. 

Senator Ciark. Yes. And there is not a word in that section and 
not a word in the table which appears above it in the Congressional 
Record which would lead anybody reading the bill to think that the 
States would have to put up half that money, is there? 
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Secretary Fiemmine. Senator Clark, you cannot ever pull a sec- 
tion out of context and draw conclusions from it. If you read the 
entire bill, the point that you are making and the point which I have 
agreed on is perfectly clear. And if you read the letter that I ad- 
dressed to the Spe: iker, the point is perfectly clear, that this is a 50-50 
matching proposition. And I deny the inference in your question 
that any effort has been made to mislead anybody. The only person 
that will be misled is the person who refuses to read the entire bill or 
refuses to read the entire letter. This is just a case of pulling stuff 
out of context. 

Senator Crark. I can say that I read the entire letter. I read the 
entire bill. 

Secretary Fremmine. And you arrived at the proper conclusion ? 

Senator Crark. I looked at this, and I came over here to ask you a 
question born of my own lack of understanding as to whether you 
were putting up $600 million or $300 million. And I suggest to you 
that it might have been more candid to put a little asterisk on this 
blue sheet before it went to the press, with a footnote which would 
say: 


Only half of this amount will be put up by the Federal Government, and the 
State of Pennsylvania will have to put up the other. 

Secretary Fiemmine. This was not prepared for the press. This 
was prepared in order to be able to respond to a question which any 
Member of the Senate might ask. And in submitting it, of course, 
would be perfectly w illing to point out the point that you have made. 

Now, no one has misunderstood this bill. The day that this came 
up to the Hill, I had a press conference. I opened myself up to any 
kind of questions that the press might ask. And I submit to you that 
every newspaper story that has been written about this has made it 
per: fectly clear that this is a 50-50 matching proposition. 

Senator Cuarkx. And that $300 million is the total of the debt serv- 
ice charges which the Federal Government would be called upon to 
pay in any year? Right ? 

Secretary FiemMine. Let me read you just one sentence from my 
letter to the Speaker : 

The program we propose is a 5-year emergency measure. Under the draft bill, 
the Federal Government would annually advance half of the funds required by 
needy school districts to pay the principal and interest charges and debt service 
on bends issued by the district to finance school construction projects. 

I frankly think that this is a “herring,” because we have gone out 
of our way to make it perfectly clear to the Congress and to the 
country just what this proposes. 

Senator Ciark. If you Vid not before, you have now. 

Secretary Fiemminc. I maintain that we have consistently made it 
perfectly clear 

Senator Cte. Would you have any objection to adding a little 
asterisk and a footnote on this blue sheet before it is widely ¢ irculated, 
indicating that Pennsylvania will have to put up half this money ? 

Secretary FLemmine. We were submitting this for the record. I 
will be glad to submit it for the.record right ‘at this present time with 
the qualifies ition that you and I have agreed upon. And I would never 
submit it without that qualification. 
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Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, can we have the statement in the 
record with the qualification the witness has just indicated ? 

Senator McNamara. Is there objection to complying with the re- 
quest of the Senator ? 

Senator Cooper. Oh,no. Not at all. 

Senator McNamara. So ordered, then. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1959 (S. 1016 AND H.R. 4268) 
Allocations to States (including Alaska,’ Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin 


Islands), as provided for in secs. 4 and 5 of bill, for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960? 





Allocation Allocation 
Aggregate, United Netrasnel=- {). Sea lere,* $5, 445, 808 
States (exclud- INGORE UNS. S50 So 649, 072 
ing District of New Hampshire___--~_-_- 1, 672, 439 
Columbia) _ - .. - $600, 000, 000 | New Jersey_____.--_---- 10, 548, 874 
————— | New Mexico_-_-_-_--_---_-- 4, 718, 334 
Continental United New Yor sect yl 27, 328, 848 
States (exclud- North Carolina______... $28, 852, 593 
ing District of North Dakota... .{,.<-.- 3, 507, 427 
Columbia and NB a a 22, 905, 198 
ASKS)... . 580, FOO, 4667 ORinnome.. 2 = Se 12, 232, 084 
tet Oregon). £2 2 lS. 6, 678, 034 
Alabama... -=-.-.:--<.-)' 27), 608; 927)) Pennsylvanians: oc. oc 32, 044, 849 
PROG iin oc: 8 Xe canes ips ..- 5, 042, 933 | Rhode Island_-__...__-_-- 1, 518, 347 
Arkansas............... 10, 713, 272} South Carolina..._...<.< 15, 886, 675 
Cainornm. 2-2? eee 31, 905, 869 | South Dakota__________- 3, 511, 526 
Calereae: 5.22205. = 2 : 6, 269, 996 | Tennessee_____._____--- 17, 319, 177 
Connecticut - 35 Sit PON se 39, 668, 112 
POI ona 5 ae ee 630, 708 | Utah. __----- ied eons 5, 139, 142 
We es 13, 085, 4681 Vermont... ..--..-4.- 1, 617, 393 
ie ae Be ae aa, Get, cua Vane. ee 15, 184, 986 
Peer ee . Bie LIES 3, 728, 738 | Washington_-_-__--.__--- 9, 839, 071 
Tineis.._ 5.4. hres ties cael 19, 908, 804} West Virginia__________~- 9, 941, 782 
WO 258s 2k 14, 878, 919 | Wisconsin. _._...__---- 12, 625, 202 
POWs oe! oa anaes = BZ Olay OEe | WV VOUNIIIRS . oa cee nls 1, 501, 847 
Wren) Sc SOS TY Le 9, 094, 067 Seema pees 
Kentucky_........----- 12, 389, 658 Outlying parts of 
Louisiana __ ___- ie le _ 15, 705, 901 the United 
Maine__--_-_- ee ee 3, 111, 765 PRO st de 19, 809, 512 
MDT VIN. S26 es Sn. . 8, 916, 803 aa 
Massachusetts ____-_--- Fi; G66 O50! ‘Aldskes' 2 22 2222 880, 673 
Michigan ___-_-_- -wetias 25; 23 266) Guages a ease 728526. 346, 174 
je ee 13 324 9G) | hemes! 5 dcuean ase 2, 475, 176 
NINE os wen ge vir 14, 628, 430 | Puerto Rico___-.------- 15, 928, 333 
WIeeetete ee ae 10, 937, 948 | Virgin Islands_____----~-- 179, 156 
MIGHGNNA. oO. Ja. 4 Se 2, 812, 687 


1 As specified in the bill, in the absence of per capita income data, Alaska is for the purpose of computation 
excluded from the continental United States and is assigned an allocation ratio of 0.75. 

2 The amounts in the table represent the total amount of school construction assisted. The Federal 
Government would assume debt service commitment on 44 of these amounts. The States would assume 
the remaining }¢ of the obligation. 


Senator McNamara. Go right ahead. 

Senator Coorer. If the Senator will yield, as I have said, I have 
indicated my own doubts about the adequacy of this measure; but I 
really believe if we are going to get any place on school measures, this 
year, we have to approach them in a way which is as nonpolitical as 
possible—I do not know if it is even possible—and in a way, as fair 
as possible. 
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I think it should be made clear in the record that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare sent the Speaker of the House and 
Senate Vice President a statement about the bill to be introduced. 
In those statements, if anyone read them—and they were put in the 
record—it was made very clear that half the cost of this program 
would be paid by the States and half by the Federal Government. 

Today, in his testimony—and it is marked for release to the press— 
this statement is made: 





The Federal Government would pay half of the debt service charges on the 
total cost of the new building, after having been assured that the State would 
either make available half of the cost of the building, or would advance half of 


the debt service charges. 

The allocations in the blue sheet to which reference was made are 
clearly marked in his own statement and also in the summary attached 
as indicating the amounts which would be made available to the States 
for the provisions of bonds which could be issued. 

I have great regard for my colleague, but I just agree with the 
Secretary that any effort to make it appear that he had not been ab- 
solutely fair with us and with the press in everything he said I think 
is ‘hally unjustified. And I just must say that. And I think it is 
very unfortunate at a time when we are trying to agree upon some 
method to provide some schools for the children of the Nation, that 
he gets into this kind of thing. I just must say what I have said in 
defense of the Secretary. No one could have been more clear and 
fair than he has been. 

Senator Ctark. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Coorrr. I will yield; yes. 

Senator CrarK. I ask the Senator to show me where on that blue 
sheet is there the slightest indication that Pennsylvania would have 
to put up half of the $32 million which the blue sheet says is an allo- 
cation to States under the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, which 
een to be a different fiscal year for the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Senator Cooper. Well, if you will look at it, it says, “School Con- 
struction Assistance Act of 1959 S. 1016 and H.R. 4268.” As I have 
just said, the Secretary has made at least three public statements about 
this bill. With these all in the record, it certainly could be assumed 
that we have enough judgment and sense to know what he is propos- 
ing, and I believe the Senators have enough sense to read these docu- 
ments. I do not think anyone of them doubts that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is only agreeing to pay half of the bill if any deficiencies 
occur. 

I will just close with that. I believe we have enough sense to know 
what he is proposing, and I think the press have enough sense to 
know what he is proposing. I do not believe anybody is misled. I 
do not believe the Senator from Pennsylvania is misled, with all due 
deference. 

Senator CiarK. I would like to take exception on the record to the 
last comment of my good friend from Kentucky, for whom I have 
avery high regard. I was misled. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Senator, I would just like to make one addi- 
tional statement. I would never think of presenting a table of this 
kind to this committee except in the context of my total testimony. 
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And in the context of my total testimony, it seems to me that the 
table is perfectly clear. 

I would agree with you that if I had issued this all by itself, cer- 
tainly it should be accompanied by a note along the line that you 
have indicated; but I had no intention of issuing it all by itself, but 
only in the context of my testimony, which I think is perfectly clear. 

Senator Crark. I do not want to pursue the matter any further, 
Mr. Flemming. I really do not. 

Would you turn again please, to your statement? I call attention 
to your statement that your proposal would result in the construction 
of about 75,000 classrooms. Could you tell us what average cost of 
classroom you used ? 

Secretary Ftemmrine. Yes, sir. It is on all construction, that is, per 
classroom, including related facilities. And I should underline 
that. I mean all of the facilities that go into a building in addition 
to the classrooms. The average for mt elementary and secondary 
schools that we have used is $40,000; for high school, $45,000, and 
for elementary schools, $35,000. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. Now, what do you compute the 
capacity of each classroom at various levels to be? 30, 35, or 40 
pupils? 

Secretary FLemmine. 28 to 30. 

Senator Crark. That is an average? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Turning again to your statement, you say: 

Each State would be invited to submit to the Federal Government its own 


plan for identifying needy school districts and for determining what would con- 
stitute a reasonable tax effort on the part of these districts. 


And then a little farther down you say: 


The Federal Government would not substitute its own judgment for the State’s 
judgment as to the best way of determining need and establishing a measure of 
reasonable tax effort. 


And you say: 


Nor would the Federal Government participate in any way in the administra- 
tion of these State plans. 

And I note that the bill, in section 2, has a strong provision forbid- 
ding the exercise of any direction, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or school 
systems. 

Do I take it that you mean by that that the Federal Government 
will never go behind a State plan to determine whether a school dis- 
trict is or is not making a reasonable effort, a reasonable tax effort? 

Secretary Firemmine. That is correct. We would not. Under this 
bill as drafted, the Federal Government would have no authority to 
go into the local school district and make that kind of an evaluation. 
The evaluation would be made by the State and the State alone. The 
only thing that we would require is that the State would have a plan 
for doing that. 

Senator CiarK. So you would not envision any relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the individual school district? 

Secretary Ftemminea. That is correct. 
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Senator CiarK. Do you not contemplate that the General Account- 
ing Office would be permitted in its audit to get into determining 
whether a reasonable tax effort was being made? 

Secretary Ftemmine. The only way they could do it would be fail- 
ing to comply with the provisions of this bill. As I understand it, the 
General Accounting Office is an agent of the Congress, and the Con- 
gress, if it passed this bill, would be making it very clear that the Fed- 
eral Government was not going to get into that. And therefore it 
would seem to me that the General Accounting Office would have no 
reason and no authority to get into it. 

Senator CLark. So could we make a little legislative history right 
here, by saying that it is your view that the General Accounting Office 
ought to stay out of individual school districts ? 

Secretary Fiemaine. As far as the administration of this bill is 
concerned, yes. 

Senator Cirark. Right. And you do not think that this is giving a 
blank check to the States and the schoo] districts to spend Federal 
money without adequate supervision or accounting ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. The only thing that we are interested in 
under this bill is that the State present a plan under which they 
would identify the reasonable tax effort. And I do not believe that 
the Federal Government should go beyond that particular point. 

Senator Ciark. I am not criticizing you, because I agree with you. 
Iam acosponsor of S.2. And I think we ought to trust the States and 
we ought to trust the school districts, under general standards. 

Secretary FLemmine. So do I. You and I are in complete agree- 
ment on that point. 

Senator Ciark. I have seen what happens in public housing, where 
they go down into the individual housing authority and tell them 
what kind of a mop or bucket to buy and resist any efforts on the 
part of the Congress to say they should not do that, where they have 
not only a preaudit but a postaudit by the accounting office. 

And I just want to make it crystal clear that there is no such in- 
tention in this bill. 

Secretary Ftemmrinc. There certainly is not. And if anybody can 
point to a loophole which would give the Federal Government that 
right, I would be glad to recommend removing that loophole im- 
mediately. 


Senator Crark. I am happy that we are in accord at least on that. 

Secretary Fremminea. That is right. 

Senator CLarKk. You are prepared to leave to the State entirely, are 
you, a determination of what is a reasonable tax effort ? 

Secretary FLemmrna. Yes. 

Senator Ciark. You are not going to lay down even any general 
standards? 

Secretary FLemmine. Correct. 

Senator Crark. So that even if you should disapprove of a State’s 
determination as to what a reasonable tax effort is, you would not 
undertake to even argue or discuss it with them; it would be their 
judgment. Isthat right? 

Secretary Fremmina. That is right. In case of necessity, their plan 
has to be a plan which will achieve the kind of general objective we 
have in mind. Let me just read the language on that, to see whether 
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it creates any problem. This plan, among other things—Do you have 
a copy of the bill # 

Senator Ciark. Yes. 

Secretary FLemmine. Is it a mimeographed copy ? 

Senator Crark. No. I got it out of the Congressional Record. Tell 
me the section ; I can find it. 

Secretary FLemmine. This is section 6(c). 

Sets forth standards and procedures for determining the tax effort which each 
local educational agency applying for a Federal debt service commitment under 
this act will be required, in order to be eligible, to exert in financing its school 
eonstruction needs, which standards and procedures will insure that the tax 
effort so determined will be a reasonable one in the light of the resources actually 
or potentially subject to taxation by such agency. 

Senator Ciark. I saw that, too. And that is why I was a little sur- 
prised at your answer to my earlier question, although I was very 
happy with it. Under that section, will not Mr. Derthick have to 
determine whether the State plan does call for a reasonable tax effort ¢ 
And will that not get him into the standard which the State estab- 
lishes ¢ 

Secretary Fremmine. If we need to clarify this, I am certainly 
willing to do it, but as I see it this would simply require him to deter- 
mine that the State had worked out a plan under which they could 
determine whether or not a local school district was making a reason- 
able.tax.effort. 

Senator Ciark. And there might be a great variety in those plans? 

Secretary Fremmine. There might be a great variety. I mean 
there might be 48 different plans. 

Senator Ctark. Forty-nine these days. 

Secretary FLemmMine. I am sorry; 50 soon. 

That is our intention, that under this particular section, the Com- 
missioner of Education could approve 49 different plans. 

Senator CLark. So that if Pennsylvania says that an additional tax 
of 10 mills is a reasonable tax effort for its needy school districts, and 
New York says that a reasonable tax effort is 30 mills, that will be all 
right with you ? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is correct. That is going to be up to 
the State to determine. And frankly, I do not have any worry about 
it, because there are systems of checks and balances working within a 
State, also, and I think the State will come up with a reasonable plan 
along that line. 

Senator Crark. Well, any State is going to want to get Federal 
matching funds, is it not? 

Secretary FLemmina. Surely. 

Senator Crark. And therefore, is it not at least subject to some 
temptation to set the reasonable tax effort at a reasonably low figure ? 

Secretary Fremmrine. Yes. 

Senator Crark. And that is all right with you? 

Secretary FLemminea. Yes. Absolutely all right. 

Senator Ciark. I would like to turn again to your statement. In 
point 4 you say: 

A needy school district that was making a reasonable tax effort for school 


construction but that could not finance a bond issue for a new building, would 


apply through the State for Federal-State assistance in meeting its debt service 
charges. 
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Would you not agree that a school district in that category, even 
with a guarantee of half of its debt service charges from the com- 
bined efforts of the State and the Federal Government, would have 
substantial difficulty in selling its bonds? 

Secretary Ftemmine. This will not be a guarantee for half; it will 
be a guarantee for 100 percent, half of which will be put up by the 
Federal Government and half by the State; so that there will be 100 
percent guarantee of the debt service charges under this plan. 

Senator Ciark. So that in effect the State and the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay 100 percent of the debt service charges ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is correct. So under those circum- 
stances, I think it could market its bonds. 

Senator Cuark. I think that is correct, too, but I wonder whether 
you would not also agree that the interest charges which the local 
school district would have to pay on its bonds would nonetheless be 
substantially higher than the Federal Government would pay if it 
issued Treasury bonds? 

Secretary Fremmrine. No, I do not think that I would agree on 
that. In fact, I think that the experience is to the contrary. First of 
all, of course, these would be tax exempt bonds, as contrasted with the 
Federal bonds. And we have a table here which I would be very glad 
to submit for the record, which shows during each month of 1958, or 
through November, various bond interest rates for public elementary 
and secondary school construction, as contrasted with the going Fed- 
eral rate. 

Senator McNamara. The tables will be inserted at this point. 

(The tables referred to follows :) 


Taste I.—Various bond interest rates; and volume of bonds sold for public 
elementary-secondary school construction 





| Bond buyer | Bonds sold for public ele- 


index of mentary-secondary school 
Going municipal construction 
Date | Federal rate | bond average |__ 
yields 


(20 bonds) Median net | Amount sold 
interest cost (millions) 


| 
| 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1958 Percent 
Pee si 3i3 he ee lh A Sa 3. 26 2. 97 3. 161 $216.5 
eee telat te it atin xmas ints 3. 28 2.97 3. 188 290. 7 
RI ncn. <a Ree pa asa oeieaiie ieaaniiais ae 3. 28 3. 08 3. 167 166.3 
ER is 28. L025 - Saft sk ds Weck eh eines 3.14 3.02 2. 959 223. 4 
a sda Na stateside hed nal aaeaae aa 3.17 2.91 2.750 221.9 
MSs noon Sc ceteancckauctacdat-nameeue cele 3.22 2.92 3.212 178.6 
tic crnsiii bh oghindknicnishiidaenredndiaehers 3. 37 3.05 3. 266 189. 4 
CS Ea sa anally Scaled enaaigde ax eGo 3. 60 3.21 3.333 139.0 
OE dsb She cn Seige e Bin seehenbhad 3. 75 3. 59 3. 785 154.0 
ra al a as emain in waka nniegiotreaie cea 3. 76 3. 54 3. 553 143.1 
EG he doen the cllce wdc dindedcdataneae 3. 70 3.35 3. 470 153.8 
Td i icterecakthdveihiaegankonnmbatia 3.79 TAP Recaetihal nenceine A beasmanalailedcie 
1959 | 
dali a lalate | DE Dintesetndiieman [rractttec nooo | --eeemeeeeee 
SOURCES 


Col. 2: Department of the Treasury. The going Federal rate is the mean average yield based on market 
quotations of issues 15 years or more to maturity from the Ist day of the month in question, 

Col. 3: “The Bond Buyer,” vol. 137, No. 12; sec. 11, Jan. 31, 1959. 

Cols. 4, 5: Office of Education tabulations from ‘‘The Bond Buyer.” 
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TaBLe II.—Municipal bond yields, Feb. 27, 1959 











| ] 1 | 
| High- | i High- 
| grade | grade 
| munici- | Munici- | munici- | Munici- 
Year |pal bonds) pal (Bond || Year pal bonds|pal (Bond 
| (Stand- | Buyer 20 | | (Stand- | Buyer 20 
a - | bonds) || = & bonds) 
oor’s) | oor’s) 
| 15bonds) | | (15bonds) 
Ph hice ae, 
Rg oo eh de cdi dal. de 1.98 900 Th MR isa ee chin Le sk 2.53 2.49 
1951 1 SG kote dea ST Ls ol Lisbek Sol cadences 2. 93 2. 80 
Se to 2 eee $965. Sea PRONE Load cdinnhbbbbcckssdysts 3. 60 3. 28 
WE os cst catcacadacneatesece , 2s SR Ns 42min: SME sdiageteon 
TOUS... cate gageteseisennuks 2. 37 2 1 
1] 








Sources: (1) Standard & Poor’s From Economic Indicators, 1957 Supplement, and February 1959. (2) 
Bond Buyer from Statistical Abstracts, 1958, 1957, 1956. 
: ogee by Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Educational Statistics 
3ranch. 


Secretary FLemmina. Let me just take for example the month of 
November, which is the last month for which we have complete data. 
The going Federal rate was 3.70. The median net interest cost for 
bonds sold for public elementary and secondary school construction 
was 3.470. 

Senator Crark. Let us pursue that a little bit, Mr. Flemming. Of 
course, the present unhappy status of the Federal bond market is 
largely due, is it not, to the enormous deficit in the 1959 fiscal year 
budget, which is conservatively estimated to reach $12 billion? 

Secretary FLemmine. Certainly the condition of the budget in 1959 
is creating real problems in the financing of the Federal debt; no 
doubt about it. 

Senator Ctark. And that in turn has almost of necessity resulted in 
higher interest charges, has it not, to the Federal Treasury ? 

Secretary FLemmine. Surely. 

Senator Crark, And also it has become almost impossible for the 
Federal Government to refund its debt on a long-term basis. It has 
to resort to short-term securities. That is also true, is it not? 

Secretary Fiemminea. Well, I do not know whether I would, just 
offhand, accept that generalization, “almost impossible.” I am afraid 
my colleague, the Secretary of the Treasury, should respond to that 
kind of question, because 1 have not followed it closely. 

Senator Crark. You and I, as normally well informed citizens, are 
aware of the fact that a very large amount of Federal bonds were 
turned in for cash as recently as last week, because people were not 
willing to take the new long-term Federal bonds. Is that not true? 

Secretary Fiemmina. Yes, sir. I read that story; right. 

Senator Ciark. So I think we can assume, since we both want to 
balance the budget, that this condition of the Federal bond market 
is going to be temporary and will improve substantially once we get 
back the Federal budget on a balanced basis. Would you not agree 
with that? 

Secretary Fiemmine. If we get it on a balanced budget basis, I am 
sure it would improve the situation. 

Senator Cirark. Mr. Flemming, in your statement about the aver- 
age school district debt, you were taking the school districts across the 
country, were you not? You gave us a minute or two ago the figure 
at which school district bonds had been? 
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Secretary FLemmrne. Oh, the interest? Yes, this was a median net 
interest cost. 

Senator CLark. So that included the strong school districts as well 
as the weak, did it not ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Yes. Sure. 

Senator Crark. And of course you are only talking about the weak 
ones in this bill, are you not ? 

Secretary Ftemmine. Pardon me? 

Senator Ciark. You are only talking about the financially Weak 
school districts in this bill, are you not ? 

Secretary FLemminc. That is correct. 

Senator Ciark. So that perhaps an average figure would not be 
very pertinent in determining the rate at which these school districts 
could finance their bonds ? 

Secretary FLremminc. Senator, do you not think the picture changes 
rather drastically as far as one of these districts is concerned when 
the Federal and State governments come in and say, “We can guaran- 
tee on 100 percent basis the payment of interest and the repayment of 
principal”? 

Senator Crark. Yes, I do. 

Secretary Fiemmrine. I think the person thinking about purchasing 
of school bonds under those conditions would look at it quite dif- 
ferently than under present conditions. This is just the thing we 
are trying to accomplish,.to put these weaker school districts\ima posi- 
tion where they will enjoy a situation comparable to the situation en- 
fused by the stronger school districts. That is the whole point of our 

ill. 

Senator Ctark. Yes. Now, you are not an expert on Federal finance, 
and I would not expect youto be. AndIamnot,either. But I have 
had the pleasure of serving on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee for 2 years, and, while my ignorance is still great, it is not quite as 
great as it used tobe. I appreciate that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing, but I would like to take you through some figures here and 
see whether you agree with them. 

I am going to suggest to vou that under S. 2, the Murray-Metcalf 
bill, which will call for the Treasury to issue-bonds to the extént nec- 
essary to get the funds to make the grants to the States, in any nor- 
mal time of a balanced budget the Government could borrow at 3.5 
percent. And I wonder if you are going to disagree with that. May- 
be you do not want to commit yourself on it, and if you do not, I will 
understand thoroughly. 

Secretary FLemmrne. I would not want to commit myself on that 
without checking further. 

Senator Crark. It is true, is it not, that Federal bonds are not tax 
exempt, and therefore the Federal Treasury on an average gets about 
30 percent back in income taxes? 

Secretary Fremmino. Again, I would have to accept your statement 
on what it gets back. But of course they are not tax exempt. I 
agree. 

Senator Ciark. So that in effect the Federal Treasury, when it 
issues a 3.5 percent bond, is going to only lose 2.5 percent, because the 
difference comes back in Federal income tax. Now, whenever you 
want to break in and comment, you do. 
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Secretary FLemmine. You go ahead. 

Senator Crark. Under your proposal, the Government will under- 
write low-grade municipal bonds, which I suspect would average at 
least one point above the Gov ernment bonds, or 4.5 percent. And I 
see Mr. Richardson shaking his head, and so I want you to tell me 
why you think that is wrong. 

Perhaps you can do it yourself, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Senator, we have consulted municipal bond ex- 
perts who have had experience in the marketing of elementary and 
secondary school construction bonds, who have told us that the effect 
of a 100 percent guarantee involving a State commitment for one- 
half of principal and interest and a Federal commitment for the other 
half should enable such bonds to enjoy a rate comparable to the rate 
on triple A municipal bonds, which is normally substantially less than 
the comparable rate on Federal bonds with the same maturity. 

Senator CLark. You think my 4.5 rate is high ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think it would be below the going Federal rate 
for comparable maturities and not above it. 

Senator Crark. This, of course, is a technical matter. All I can 
say is that this has certainly not been the situation with respect to 
FHA guaranteed mortgages. And I would be very much surprised 
if it were the state with respect to a pauperized school district’s bonds, 
because the FHA mortgage is supposed to have the security behind it 
to pay off. 

Mr. Fiemmine. They are not tax exempt, Senator. I think if our 
bill becomes law, you have to drop this concept of a pauperized school 
district. It is true it is a needy school district, or to put it another 
way, it is a school district where it has been ‘established that it is 
making a reasonable tax effort, in other words, doing as much as it can 
in the tax field. But when the Federal Government ¢ comes in and says, 
“Now, the bond issue that you issued, in order to take care of the 
construction of a new building, is going to be supported 100 percent 
by the Federal and State Governments,” you change the picture com- 
pletely in terms of the interest rate that is going to have to be paid. 

Senator Javrrs. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Crark. I will m just.a minute. 

All I can say is that it does not work out that way in FHA, Mr. 
Flemming. 

Secretary Fremmine. Let me just take the month of January 
1958, for example, where the same situation did not prevail as far 
as the Federal Government was concerned. The going Federal rate 
was 3.26. The median net interest cost on the school bonds, that is, 
elementary and secondary, was 3.161. And as I run down this, month 
by month, as I recall it, there was just one month where the median 
net: interest cost on the elementary and secondary school construction 
was higher than the going Federal rate. And that was the month of 
September, where the going Federal rate was 3.75 and the median 
net interest cost was 3.785. 

Senator Crarx. I think you ought to clarify for the record what 
you mean by the median interest cost. On what? You mean on 
school bonds? 

Secretary Fiewmine. This is on public elementary and secondary 
scheol construction. 
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Senator Case. This means on bonds actually sold and all bonds 
actually sold during that one month all over the country? 

Secretary Fiemmine. All elementary and secondary school con- 
struction bonds. And of course with this kind of a backing, the 
interest rate ought to be below the median. 

Senator Javrrs. This bond and sale question interests me greatly. 
If I could have a second, I would like to question you about that. 

What efforts have you made to ascertain whether the bonds of a 
“pauperized school district” are salable at all, no matter what guar- 
antees there are on them ? 

My reason for asking that question is this: As I understand the 
rudiments of the bond business, they do not buy bonds from anybody 
on the basis of a guarantee no matter how good the guarantee. And 
the difference between that and FHA is that there you have a house 
and land, and thus you have security; but with the pauperized school 
district, you have no security but the guarantee. My understanding 
of bond buying is that no matter how good the guarantee no one will 
purchase the bond unless it has some fundamental premise in the 
debtor himself. 

Would you answer that ? 

Secretary Fiemuina. Before you came in, Secretary Richardson 
was talking to that point. I would like him to respond to your 
question. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Senator, we have talked to experts in New York 
houses that handle the marketing of municipal bonds, including school 
construction bonds, and they have given us their opinion that 100 
percent guarantee of municipal bonds would not only make possible 
the marketing of such bonds, but would enable those bonds to obtain 
a triple A rate. In other words, the most favorable going rate for 
triple A bonds. And I might say in this connection that this was a 
question that was exhaustively studied when the administration first 
prepared the State school building authority title now contained in 
the bill introduced by Senator Case, which, is predicated upon the 
efficacy of such a guarantee as applied to authority bonds. 

More recently, we consulted them with respect to an outright Fed- 
eral guarantee. And I want in this connection to call your attention 
to the language that Senator McNamara referred to earlier, which 
requires that the State’s participation in the making of debt service 
commitments be a binding obligation on the State. That language 
appears in the first sentence of section 8 of the bill. So that you do 
have what is in effect for this purpose a binding guarantee, and if so, 
then, on the advice that we have had, you would have a security that 
would command a favorable rate. 

Senator Javits. Have you also checked the constitutional inhibi- 
tions on the issuance of these bonds in many States; that is, guar- 
antee bond States, and issuance of bonds in municipalities, to see 
whether you would have to get a constitution or a charter? 

Mr. RicHarpson. This is a question, also, that Senator McNamara 
raised. And as Secretary Flemming pointed out at that time, there 
undoubtedly are some States that might not be able to participate in 
their half of the cost of construction on a debt service advance basis, 
in which case they could do so, by way of an outright grant or a loan 
subject to forgiveness; so that in that case the State half of the money 
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would be put up at the outset, and the only guarantee then applicable 
would be a guarantee of the remaining half of the cost, which would 
be in that case a 100 percent Federal guarantee. 

Senator Javits. I thank my colleague. 

Senator McNamara. Actually, this is the key to your whole bill— 
if you can get it financed. And this is a very important point. I 
think that we ought to get in the record, if possible, the names of some 
bonding companies who indicated that they would cooperate, and I do 
not ask you to do that extemporaneously. I think we should have 
it for the record, because this is very important. If this breaks off 
here, then your whole plan is out the window, as I see it. 

Secretary Fremmine. I would agree with you completely, Mr. 
Chairman. And we will be very happy to develop a supplemental 
statement on that point, giving just as much information as is avail- 
able to us. 

Senator Javits. Has any analysis been made of this in the States 
or the school districts, so that we have an idea as to the pauperized 
school districts—how many of them there are, where they are, how 
many cannot issue bonds of their own, and also the constitutional in- 
hibitions in various States ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Senator Javits, as Secretary Richardson has 
indicated, earlier in the hearing I did make a rather complete state- 
ment on this point that you are raising, without, however, identify- 
ing the States. I have said this. I do not know how you would feel 
about it. Take the States that have requirements for either a referen- 
dum or where you could not comply without having a constitutional 
amendment. We feel that it would probably require an opinion from 
the attorneys general of those States to indicate whether or not this 
particular kind of a proposal fell within either the requirement for a 
referendum or the constitutional provision. So it is a little bit diffi- 
cult to be sure. 

We can provide, and would be happy to do so, a list of States that 
have either a referendum provision or a constitutional provision that 
might need to have a change made in it. 

enator Javits. And also States which are bonded up to their con- 
stitutional limits in this respect. 

Secretary FLemminc. But the conclusion of my statement was that 
we have drafted this bill in such a way that we feel that any State 
could qualify in one of three ways, either by making a grant to cover 
their half of the obligation or by making a loan to cover their half of 
the obligation. 

If they made a loan, they could not require a payment on interest 
and psinepe of that loan until the school district had excess revenues. 
Or they could amelie in the same way that we propose for the Fed- 
eral Government in this bill. 

But taking one of those three courses, we are confident that any 
State in the Union could qualify under the law. 

Senator McNamara. I call to your attention that this is repetition. 
We have already gone over this in the record. 

Senator Javits. I just wanted to get one point clear. It is a fact, 
then, that the a to the administration bill is the extent to which the 
States can contribute in one of these three ways. Correct? 
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Secretary Fiemuine. Yes. And it is our contention that all States 
could contribute in one of these three ways. 


Senator Javits. Now, that is what I want you to prove with the 
facts and figures, if you have got them. 

Secretary Fremmine. OK. We will be glad to give you a more 
detailed statement on that. But our point is that there is not a State 
that could not, if it-so desired, qualify either by a grant to the local 
school district, by a loan to the local school district, or by using the 
debt service charge approach. 


Senator Javirs. Give us the facts and figures. As I see it, that is 
the key to the entire proposition. 


(A supplementary statement was later submitted for the record, as 
follows :) 


How STATES CAN FINANCE THEIR PARTICIPATION IN THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The draft bill (sec. 8, p. 13) requires that each State make a financial contri- 
bution equivalent to that of the Federal Government. The Government’s contri- 
bution is to advance half the debt service on bonds issued by needy school districts 


to finance school buildings. The State’s contribution could take one of three 
forms: 


Capital grants. 
Loans (repayable only out of excess revenues). 
Debt service advances. 

(a) Capital grants.—All States could participate by appropriating State funds 
to make capital grants to pay one-half the construction costs of needy school 
districts. In States which select this method, the Federal Government would 
advance all the debt service on the bonds issued by the school district to finance 
the other half of the construction costs. 

(b) Loans.—All States could also participate by appropriating State funds to 
make loans to needy school districts to meet one-half of their construction costs. 
But States selecting this method would have to defer or waive repayment of the 
principal and interest on these loans in any year in which the school district’s 
exertion of its reasonable tax effort does not produce sufficient revenues to make 
repayments. 

(c) Debt service advances.—States also could have the alternative, under the 
draft bill, of committing themselves to advance one-half the debt service on bonds 
issued by school districts to finance school buildings, in the same manner as the 
Federal Government commits itself to advance the other half of the debt service. 
Under this alternative, the States could avoid large initial capital outlays for 
grants or loans, and, like the Federal Government, spread the cost of their 
contributions over the 20- to 30-year period during which the school district’s 
bonds are repayable. 

However, some States may require a referendum to authorize them to enter 
into this type of commitment and other States may require a constitutional 
amendment. The most common: State constitutional prevision which would be 
involved is that governing the power to create or incur State debt, since a binding 
commitment to make advances over a future period has many of the characteris- 
ties of a debt. 

The following table indicates, according to the information we have, the States 
which have or do not have such constitutional provisions governing the creation 
of State deht : 

1. No constitutional prohibition—The constitutions of the following States 
either do net limit the power of the State to borrow money, or permit borrowing 
for sehool construction by special législative action-or procedures : 


California Massachusetts Ohio 
Connecticut Michigan Tennessee 
Delaware Mississippi Vermont 


Maryland New Hampshire 
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2. Referendum required.—Except for borrowing for limited purposes (not in- 
«luding school construction), the constitutions of the following States require 
that borrowing by the State, or borrowing above a certain amount, be submitted 
to the people for their approval: 


Alaska Maine Rhode Island 
Arkansas Montana South Carolina 
Idaho New Jersey Virginia 
Illinois New Mexico Washington 
lowa New York Wyoming 
Kansas North Carolina 

Kentucky Oklahoma 


3. Constitutional amendment required.—Except for borrowing for very limited 
purposes (not including school construction) or of amounts so small as to make 
it almost certain the authority has been exhausted for all practical purposes, the 
constitutions of the following States prohibit borrowing by the State: 


Alabama Minnesota South Dakota 
Arizona Missouri Texas 
Colorado Nebraska Utah 

Florida Nevada West Virginia 
Georgia North Dakota Wisconsin 
Indiana Oregon (Hawaii) 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 


Whether constitutional limitations restricting State borrowing apply to com- 
mitments to make debt service advances, and whether, if they apply, the pro- 
visions permitting borrowing by referendum (or other special procedure) would 
permit the State by this method to enter into these commitments, will have to 
be determined in each State by its Attorney General or other legal adviser in 
the light of the particular constitutional provisiéns involved. Other State con- 
stitutional provisions may also be relevant to the determination of a State’s 
ability to utilize this alternative, such as the provision in several States which 
limits or prohibits the State from lending or granting its credit to its political 


subdivisions. 

May I ask whether there is any analogy between this and the sup- 
plementary employment compensation project you initiated, which 
also a upon State acceptance, et cetera, and State financial 
capability ? 

Sarees FiemMinec. I would want to think about that, Senator 
Javits, before I responded. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Flemming, you will be happy to know I am 
approaching the end. 

You are going to give the committee this statement on the financing 
costs, and I wish that you would include some comment on an analysis 
which has been made for me of this problem. And this is the short of 
it: That under the Murray-Metcalf bill, S. 2, it is a fair assumption 
that the Government would. borrow at 3.5 percent for long-term 
funds; that 30 percent of the interest payment would be returned to 
the Federal Government, since these bonds are not tax exempt; that 
the net cost. to the Treasury would, therefore, be about 2.5 percent; 
that under your proposal the Government would underwrite low- 
grade municipal bonds, which would average at least one point above 
the Government bonds, or.4.5 percent.. That would show a difference 
in cost to the Federal Treasury of 2 percent. “On a 20-year bond, the 
net carrying charges would be 48 cents under your bill, as against 26 
cents in the Murray-Metcalf, or on 30-year bonds the net carrying 
charges would be 70 cents under your bill against 38 cents under 
Murray-Metcalf. And if you convert that into the terms of $1 million 
contributed under Murray-Metcalf by the Federal Government as 
opposed to $1 million contributed under the Administration proposal, 
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and taking your own figure at $40,000 a classroom as fair, you would 
get from 10 to 13 fewer classrooms for each million dollars of Federal 
Government funds that you put up under your plan than you would 
under Murray-Metcalf, and at the rate of $300 a year for the Federal 
contribution you would get from 3,000 to 3,900 fewer classrooms a 
year, and over the 5-year period you would get from 15,000 to 19,500 
fewer classrooms under your plan than you wohld under S. 2. 

I would be happy to have you comment on that now to the extent 
that you want to, and fill it in later with a more elaborate statement. 

Secretary Fremmine. Thank you, Senator Clark. I will be very 
happy to prepare a detailed rebuttal to that statement, because I am in 
aenia disagreement with it.. And I think that it breaks down at 
this point, possibly among others. In the first place, the statement 
refers to these as low-grade bonds; and as Secretary Richardson has 
indicated, our best advice is that they would not be classified as low- 
grade bonds, but that they would be classified as very desirable bonds. 

Then you move from saying that they are low-grade bonds to the 
assumption that the interest rate would be 414 percent. We have no 
evidence that would indicate that it would even approximate 41% 
percent, but that in reality the interest rate would undoubtedly be be- 
low the median that I discussed, looking back on the picture over the 
last 10 or 11 or 12 months. And that means—of course, the highest 
median I talk about there is 3.75. So our best evidence would point to 
the fact that the interest rate would be below the 3.5 that you used 
for the Federal Government. 

Senator Ctark. When you are looking for evidence, I suggest that 
you look at the interest rate on FHA guaranteed mortgages and you 
look at the interest rate on Veterans’ Administration loans, which are 
also guaranteed by the Federal Government, much in the same way 
that you are going to do it here. And you will find that that rate is 
from 5 to 5% to 514 percent. And because the Congress set interest 
ceilings, the VA program came to a halt last year. 

Secretary Fremmrne. Senator, I am perfectly willing to look at 
that; but really, in terms of the objective of this bill, why should we? 
We are dealing with school construction bonds for elementary and 
secondary schools, and we have an experience record here that we 
can use now. 

Senator Crark. You do not have any experience record on what a 
Federal guarantee does. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Not with this kind of a guarantee; but we 
can go to those persons that are expert in marketing this type of bond, 
and get their best judgment; which it seems to me is the best evidence 
that is available to us. 

Senator Crark. I think this is what you should do. And when 
you do, ask them how they differentiate between VA and FHA guaran- 
tees and school bond guarantees. I would be happy to know. You 
may be quite right. 

Secretary. FLemmine. Let me make this point. The bonds you have 
been talking about are not tax exempt, are they? And also, they are 
obligations not of a governmental unit, but they are obligations of in- 
dividuals. 

Senator CLarx. They are obligations to the Federal Government. 

Secretary FLemminc. But they have to be administered, however, 
as individual loans. 
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Senator Crark. We will not get any further by arguing about it this 
morning. 

Secretary Ftemmine. I will be very happy to take your statement 
from the record, and we will prepare a detailed rebuttal on it. 

(The rebuttal referred to was later submitted for the record, as 
follows :) 


COMPARISON BETWEEN INTEREST RATES ON ScHOooL District BoNDS UNDER AD- 
MINISTRATION PROPOSAL AND INTEREST RATES ON FEDERAL BONDS HAVING Com- 
PARABLE MATURITIES 

PART I 


The assertion was made during the February 17 hearing that the interest rate 
on school district bonds on which the Federal and State Governments would 
undertake to advance the debt service under the administration bill, would be 
4.5 percent, while the interest rate on U.S. Government bonds having comparable 
maturities would be 3.5 percent. 

On the basis of the advice of experts in municipal bond financing and con- 
sultation with the Treasury Department (obtained before the submission of 
the administration proposal to Congress and confirmed since the hearing on 
February 17, 1959) we believe that the interest rate on school district bonds 
under the administration bill would, under present and foreseeable market con- 
ditions, be substantially lower than the interest rate on Federal bonds of com- 
parable maturities. This is because these school district bonds would be tax 
exempt, while the Federal bonds would not, and because they would be secured 
by absolute undertakings on the part of the Federal and State Governments (or, 
in case the State elects to make grants or loans rather than debt service com- 
mitments, the Federal Government alone) to pay the annual debt service on the 
bonds and to do so whether or not there is any default on the part of the school 
districts which issued the bonds. The credit which would control the interest 
rate would be the credit of the Federal Government and of the particular State, 
if any, which has committed itself to pay one-half of the annual debt service; it 
would not be the credit of the school district or other government unit which 
issued the bonds. 

Of the 31 States to which credit ratings for general obligation bonds were 
assigned during 1958, 11 States had the most favorable, or “Aaa,” credit ratings, 
17 States had “Aa” credit ratings, and 3 States had “A” credit ratings.* Since 
the Federal Government commands the highest credit rating, any school district 
bonds which, under the bill, are secured by debt service commitments of the 
Federal Government and a State should command a credit rating at least as 
favorable as (and probably more favorable than) the rating of the State in- 
volved, i.e. “Aaa” ratings in 17 States, “Aa” ratings in 11 States and “A” 
ratings in 3 States. In States which elect to make capital grants or loans, 
instead of debt service advances, for one-half of the school construction costs 
of their needy school districts, the bonds issued to finance the other half of the 


1The administration's draft bill (sec. 4(a)(2) provides that Federal debt service com- 
mitments thereunder shall. commit the Commissioner of Education to make advances for 
payment of one-half the annual debt service on such obligations, i.e., bonds issued (usually) 
by local educational agencies to finance school construction projects. While the local edu- 
cational agencies are required to apply any surplus revenues produced by exertion of its 
reasonable tax effort to payment of the debt service on the obligations covered by the 
commitment (sec. 7(a) (4) (B)), the Federal advances of debt service are to be paid by the 
Commissioner to the perpen or persons designated by the State (which normally would be 
the trustee or other designated depository under the indenture securing the obligations) 
except to the extent that the amount due as debt service has been reduced by payments 
which the local educational agency has already made toward the debt service (sec. 10). 
The draft bill also permits purehasers of the obligation to sue the United States for fulfill- 
ment of the Commissioner’s undertakings under Federal debt service commitments (sec, 15). 
Finally the State, if it elects to match the Federal assistance through advances of the 
other half of the annual debt service on the obligations, must make “an equally binding 
commitment.” 

It has been suggested that the marketability of the obligations might be improved if the 
unqualified character of the Federal and State commitments to pay the debt service on the 
obligations, were made more clear. The Department is exploring this suggestion and may 
propose amendments along these lines, if such amendments prove to be desirable, but such 
a would merely have the effect of making more explicit what is already provided 

n the ° 
2 Moody’s Investors Service, “Manual on Municipals and Government, 1958.” 
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construction costs should enjoy “Aaa” ratings, since the entire debt service 
would in such States be secured by Federal debt service commitments. 
During January 1959, the median yield on 20-year general obligation municipal 
bonds was estimated as 3.10 pércent for bonds with “Aaa” ratings, 3.20 percent 
for bonds with “Aa” ratings, and 3.60 percent for bonds with “A” ratings? 
The average yield on long-term U.S. Government bonds for January 1959 was 
3.91 percent.‘ 
PART II 


References were made during the hearings to the fact that FHA and VA 
mortgages which are insured by the United States, command interest rates of 
5 percent or more, and this may have been the basis for the assumption that 
obligations of local school districts would not sell for less than 4.5 percent 
notwithstanding the Federal (and State) commitments to advance the annual 
debt service. The interest rates on these federally insured mortgages are not 
comparable for many reasons, including the following: 

(1) The interest is not tax exempt. 

(2) The obligations secured by the mortgages are obligations of private 
persons, not of governmental entities. 

(3) Mortgages involve extensive servicing and accounting costs, which 
must be added to the interest. 

(4) Interest rates on housing mortgages, even though insured by the 
United States, tend to conform to the general level of interest rates on 
noninsured housing mortgages. 

(5) The market for mortgages is localized and otherwise imperfect, as 
compared with the municipal bond market. In addition, U.S. insured 
mortgages can be sold only to approved financial institutions—not to private 
investors. 

(6) Mortgages lack uniformity in terms and conditions as compared with 
municipal bonds. 

(7) The U.S. Government undertaking is to pay only in case of default, 
and then in some instances in U.S. Government debentures having fixed 
maturities, and at interest rates on marketable long-term U.S. Government 
obligations. 

PART III 


The argument was also made during the hearings that since the Federal Gov- 
ernment will recoup through its income and other taxes some portion of the 
interest which it has to pay on its borrowings, the portion thus recouped (as- 
serted at the hearing to be 30 percent should be deducted from the interest rate 
on Federal obligations of comparable maturities in determining the cost to the 
Federal Government of its borrowings. It is true that some portion of the 
Federal interest payments will be recouped in this manner and that if this 
portion were equivalent to 30 percent of the interest paid by the Government 
and were deducted from the interest rate on Government borrowings, the result- 
ant interest costs would be lower than the interest rate which school construc- 
tion bonds of local educational agencies would command in the market under 
the administration proposal. However, we question whether this reduction is 
a fair one to make in comparing the cost of legislative proposals for capital 
grants with the cost of legislative proposals for debt service advances, since 
this tax exemption attaches to all obligations of State and local governments 
independently of the legislative proposals in question; the cost to the Federal 
Government of the tax exemption on public school construction bonds is in no 
wise attributable to this proposed legislation. But even assuming the validity 
of the reduction and its proportions, the resultant difference in costs is relatively 
small and more than offset by the advantages of the administration proposal 
in avoiding during this critical period additional large-scale Federal borrowings 
in connection»with the proposal, and in encouraging recipient school districts 
to exert a reasonable tax effort over a reasonable period of time. 


3 Investment Bankers Association of America, “IBA Statistical Bullein,”.Monthly Supple- 
ment, February 10, 1959. The figure for “Aaa” rated bonds is estimated, no such issues 
having been sold in January for which yield data is available; the comparable figure for 
December 1958 was 3 percent. 

* Treasury Department. 
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Senator Ciark. There are only two other matters I want to deal 
with very briefly, and you are on record, and I certainly commend you 
for it, in feeling that on the board: and across the at teachers’ 
salaries ought to be doubled in the foreseeable future. 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is right. 

Senator Cirark. And you indicated, in response to a query of one 
of my colleagues, that you felt this bill of yours would be an incen- 
tive to increase teachers’ salaries. And my view would be that this 
would be a depressant of teachers’ salaries, because almost inevitably, 
in’ determining what a reasonable tax effort was, the State which is 
making the determination would have to be pretty careful that 
teachers’ salaries did not get out of line. And I would make the 
comment for your rebuttal that any pauperized school district which 
proposed to double its teachers’ salaries, as indeed it should, would 
have a pretty difficult time getting a State certificate which would 
qualify it for one of these Government guarantees, 

Senator Coorrr. Would the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Crark. I am happy to yield. 

Senator Coorrr. In answering that question, the Secretary might 
take this into consideration: Nearly all States have what they call a 
minimum program dealing with teachers’ salaries. And I must say 
this, that very few of them have met these programs. It depends upon 
State assistance, State appropriations, to complement or supplement 
local efforts. We have discussed this before. I think it might be very 
appropriate if the Secretary would put in the record some kind of 
summary showing whether the States have met their own minimum 
programs toward supplementing teachers’ salaries. I am very happy 
to say that my own State has; but others have not. 

Senator McNamara. You wanted to reply to that question ? 

Secretary Fremminea. I would like to respond to Senator Clark’s 
comment in this way. 

First of all, I notice that there has come into the picture here the 
term “pauperized school district.” Iam sure that you have noted the 
fact that we have never used that term. We have talked about a 
“needy” school district. But we have described a needy school dis- 
trict as a diswrict that was already making a reasonable tax effort in 
connection with the financing of its school construction needs. That is 
the test. It is not whether or not it is making a reasonable tax effort 
in connection with its total educational program, including the pay- 
ment of salaries. It is a question of whether it is making a reasonable 
tax effort in financing its school construction needs. 

Senator Ciark. I do not see how you are going to be able to separate 
those things. I understand that you say you do not want to. You are 
going to let the State do it. But I do not see how the States are going 
to be able to make that separation. 

Secretary Ftemmine. I might say for the Senator’s advice that the 
States of Michigan and California are already doing it. And we 
would, again, be very glad to submit a statement for the record show- 
ing just how it is operating in both the State of Michigan and the 
State of California. I do not think that they would have any real 
difficulty in doing this. 

(The statement referred to was later submitted for the record, as 
follows :) 
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EXAMPLES OF OPERATION OF ADMINISTRATION’S PUBLIC ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Michigan and California now have in operation programs of State assistance 
to needy local school districts in financing the construction of needed public 
elementary or secondary schools, The Michigan program is in the form of loans 
made by the State to local school districts to enable them to pay the debt service 
on bonds issued by them and “qualified” by the State—loans which are repayable 
from surplus taxes secured through application by the school districts of the 13 
mill minimum tax rate specified under the program. A copy of a descriptive 
pamphlet issued by the State of Michigan’s Department of Public Instruction 
is attached. We have requested the State of California to send us comparable 
material if there is any and we will supply it when it arrives. 

The California program is in the form of capital loans to needy school districts 
which are repayable, over the course of 30 years, from the surplus taxes secured 
through application of a specified tax rate (any remaining indebtedness is for- 
given after the 30-year period expires). 

Attached also are descriptions of how the States of Michigan and California 
could, with a few modifications in their present plans, participate in the program 
contemplated by the administration’s proposal. 


EXAMPLE I. STATE UNDERTAKES TO ADVANCE ONE-HALF THE DEBT SERVICE ON BONDS 
(MICHIGAN) 


1. School district A, in State M, applies to the State educational agency for a 
Federal debt service commitment on its bonds to finance the construction of a new 
six-room elementary school costing $100,000. 

2. The school district agrees to impose a tax equal to not less than 13 mills 
on the State equalized valuation of the school district for the life of the bonds 
and until any funds advanced by the State are repaid, with interest. This tax 
rate has been determined by the State, in accordance with standards and proce- 
dures set forth in its approved State plan, to be a reasonable tax effort for the 
districts of the State to exert. 

3. The school district agrees to apply the proceeds of its taxes to payment of 
the debt service on these bonds, after payment of the debt service on previously 
incurred debts and on afterincurred debts which are approved by the State edu- 
cational agency. 

4, The school district also submits evidence that 

(a) The proceeds of the 13-mill tax will be insufficient to cover the debt 
service on these bonds and other outstanding obligations ; 

(b) The project is necessary to relieve or prevent overcrowding, double 
shifts, or unhealthful or hazardous conditions; 

(c) The project is consistent with applicable State redistricting plans and 
policies and the construction will be in accord with the State’s planning and 
construction standards. 

5. The school district provides assurance that it will take appropriate steps 
to secure the most favorable interest rate and other terms for its bonds. 

6. If the State educational agency is satisfied that the above conditions are met, 
it includes the project in a request for a Federal debt service commitment. (If 
the State educational agency does not so include the project, it affords the school 
district an opportunity for a hearing.) However, if the amount allocated to the 
State under the Federal bili is insufficient to cover all requests for eligible proj- 
ects from eligible districts in the State, the State educational agency will assign 
to the project a priority determined in accordance with the standards and proce- 
dures set forth in the approved State plan and based on relative need of the school 
district for financial aid and for schools (to prevent or relieve overcrowding, 
etc.), with the highest priority being given to the school district having the great- 
est need. 

7. The State educational agency accompanies the request with a commitment 
on the part of the State to advance one-half of the amnual debt service on the 
bonds. 

8. The Commissioner of Education grants the request for a Federal commit- 
ment to advance one-half the annual debt service on the bonds and charges 
$100,000 against the State’s allocation under the bill for the year. 

9..The school district sells bonds repayable in 20 years and builds the school. 

10. The school district continues to impose a 13-mill tax rate for the life of 
the bonds and for so long thereafter as any State advances are unpaid. For 
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the first 20 years, it applies the proceeds of this tax after payment of the debt 
service on other approved school construction bonds, to payment of the debt 
service on these bonds. Any surplus in the proceeds after these bonds are 
retired is applied equally to repayment of the Federal and State advances (plus 
interest) which were made to pay the debt service during the life of the bonds. 
If the l’ederal advances are not repaid by the end of 10 years after these bonds 
mature, the unpaid balance is forgiven, and thereafter any surplus produced by 
the 13-mill tax rate is applied to repayment of the State advances plus interest. 
(Note.—The above example is based on the Michigan plan, except that— 

1. The State will have to establish a system of priorities for school dis- 
tricts applying for Federal commitments ; 

2. The State will have to establish standards for school planning and 
construction, and limit eligibility for a Federal commitment to schvol dis- 
tricts needing aid, after imposition of the 13-mill tax, to build schools re- 
quired to relieve or prevent overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditons ; 

3. The Michigan plan will have to be adjusted so as to permit any surplus 
in the proceeds of the 13-mil! rate in any year during the life of the bonds 
to be so applied to the obligations that the State may be relieved equally 
with the United States from the necessity for paying all or part of the debt 
service for that year and also to. permit such surplus to be used, for 10 
years after the bonds ure retired, to repay the Federal advances plus in- 
terest, instead of being limited to repayment of the State advances plus 
interest.) 

It should be further noted that the constitutional amendment authorizing 
the Michigan plan applies only to bonds issued prior to July 1, 1962, and limits 
the total which may be loaned to school districts to $100 million. 


EXAMPLE II. STATE ADVANCES FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL (CALIFORNIA) 


Same as example I, except that— 

1. School district secures full amount of loan from the State instead of selling 
bonds, and the State agrees to defer for any year collections of the principle 
and interest payment due, up to a maximum of one-half of such payment, to the 
extent the exertion of the reasonable tax effort for the district produces insuffi- 
cient funds to make the payment. 

2. Instead of requiring exertion of the reasonable tax effort and repayment 
of the loan therefrom for an indefinite period, the State waives repayment of 
interest after 25 years and of both interest and principle after 30 years. 

3. The reasonable tax effort is 4 mills for a school district which is only an 
“elementary” school district, a “secondary” school district, or a “junior college” 
school district, or 12 mills for a “unified” school district. 

(Note.—The above example is based on the California plan, except that— 

1. The State will have to require compliance with its plans and policies 
for redistricting and limit eligibility for the Federal commitment to school 
districts needing aid, after imposition of the 4-mill-tax rate, to build schools 
required to relieve or prevent overcrowding, double shifts, or unhealthful or 
hazardous conditions. 

2. The California plan will have to be adjusted— 

(a) To establish an annual debt service on the loan for a 20-year 
period ; . 

(b) So as to waive only a portion (up to a maximum of one-half) 
of the principle plus interest payments due during this 20-year period 
to the extent the reasonable tax effort produces insufficient funds to 
make the payments. 

(c) So as to require any surplus in the proceeds of the 4-mill tax in 
any of the 10 years after the 20-year period of the loan to be applied, 
equally to repayment of the Federal advances (plus interest) and the 
amounts of principle (plus interest) payments waived by the State 
during the 20-year period ; 

(d) To place administration, insofar as Federal commitments are 
concerned, in the State agency responsible for supervision of public 
elementary or secondary schools or for construction or supervision of 
construction of such schools.) 

It should be noted that under the California plan, no district is eligible for 
a loan unless it has reached 95 percent of its bonding capacity or is within 
$25,000 of such capacity. 


39997—59——18 
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MiIcHIGAN ScHOoL Bonp LoAN PROGRAM * 


FOREWORD 


The people of Michigan are currently spending more than $100 million annually 
to provide adequate facilities for the public school pupils of the State. In spite 
of this tremendous effort, the need for classrooms remains acute and even greater 
effort must be made in the years immediately ahead. 

In April 1955, the Michigan Legislature, by joint resolution, placed a constitu- 
tional amendment before the people of the State. The adoption of this amend- 
ment by the voters enabled school districts to spread their debt payments over 
a period of 30 years, issue unlimited tax bonds, and borrow from the State when 
the debt requirements of the district are greater than the proceeds from a tax of 
13 mills. Thus, many school districts have been able to provide housing for 
their boys and girls which might not otherwise have been possible. 

While the State school bond loan program is not a total solution to all of 
Michigan’s school building problems, it is a great step in that direction. Further, 
it is another example of the ends that can be attained through the cooperative 
efforts of an informed citizenry, and it lends support to the belief that when 
citizens understand—children always win. 

CLiarm L. TAYLOor, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


SUMMARY 


A school district may issue bonds under any one of three plans: 
(a) Limited tax bonds for a period up to 20 years; 
(bo) Unlimited tax bonds for a period of 25-30 years; 
(c) Unlimited tax bonds, qualified by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for purposes of a State loan, for a period of 25-30 years. 

The method of financing school building construction and the type of bond 
issue selected by a schoo] district will depend on many variable factors. The 
board of education should secure competent counsel on this matter before making 
any final decision. 

All school districts are eligible to have their bond issues qualified by the 
superintendent of public instruction even though they may never expect to 
borrow from the State. 

All school bond issues outstanding on May 4, 1955, are automatically qualified 
for purposes of a State loan. 

All bonds issued between May 4, 1955, and July 1, 1962, may be qualified if 
they and the project they are to finance meet certain requirements. In some 
cases, projects which do not meet the full requirements of the law may be 
partially qualified. 

Bonds issued after May 4, 1955, must be qualified before they are sold, or they 
can never be qualified. 

Bonds issued to refund bonds issued after May 4, 1955, cannot be qualified un- 
less the original bonds were qualified. 

If its bonds are qualified, a school district may bond for an amount in excess 
of 15 percent of the State equalized valuation of the district. 

Only qualified bonds may be considered for purposes of calculating the amount 
of a State loan. 

A school district may borrow from the State when the proceeds from a tax of 
13 mills on the State equalized valuation of the district do not produce enough 
money to meet the minimum annual payment of principal and interest due on all 
qualified bonds of the district. 

Once a school district has received a loan from the State, the district must 
levy a tax of 13 mills annually for the retirement of qualified bonds until the State 
loan has been repaid. The receipts from the levy will be used first to make the 
payment of principal and interest required and any excess amount will be repaid 
to the State. 

INTRODUCTION 


The financing of public school building construction in Michigan represents a 
substantial outlay of public money. With the exception of small amounts de- 
rived from Federal sources, individual gifts, or diversion from State aid, these 
funds must be obtained through tax levies on local property. 


? Bulletin No. 416 (revised), published by the department of public instruction, Clair L. 
Taylor, superintendent, Lansing, Mich., 1956. 
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A few school districts, those having considerable taxable wealth or relatively 
small capital outlay needs, are able to finance needed construction from current 
tax receipts on a pay-as-you-go basis or by accumulating these funds over a short 
period of time in a building and site sinking fund. By far the greater number of 
districts, however, find it necessary to finance school building construction by 
borrowing through the issuance of bonds. 

All bonds issued by school districts in Michigan must conform with the Munic- 
ipal Finance Act (Act No. 202, Public Acts of 1948, as amended), but a district 
desiring to borrow money in this maaner may make use of any one of three 
separate plans: ' 

Limited tax bonds may be issued for a period up to 20 years. These bonds are 
subject to the limitations of section 21, article X of the Michigan constitution 
(15-mill amendment) and the Property Tax Limitation Act of 19383. Experience 
has shown that as a practical matter of financing, it is necessary to schedule 
bonds of this type to mature over a period of 18 years or less. Bonds issued under 
this plan require both a vote of the taxpaying electors to bond the district and a 
vote of the general school electors to exceed the 15-mill constitutional tax limita- 
tion for a specific number of years to provide funds for the retirement of the 
bonds. 

Unlimited tax bonds may be issued for a period of at least 25, but not more 
than 30 years. These bonds are not subject to the limitations of the 15-mill 
amendment and such an issue requires only a vote of the taxpaying electors to 
bond the district for a specific amount of money. Since the bonds are unlimited 
tax bonds, the board of education has the authority to set the necessary tax rate 
for debt retirement each year. 

Unlimited tax bonds, qualified by the superintendent of public instruction for 
purposes of a State loan, may be issued for a period of at least 25, but not more 
than 30 years. Such bonds have the features described above; but in addition to 
other requirements, they must meet the provisions of Act. No. 151, Public Acts 
of 1955, as amended. 

The bonding plan adopted by a school district will depend upon many factors. 
Both the local financial situation and the current bond market will influence this 
decision. Because of the many variables to be considered, it is imperative that 
each school district contemplating borrowing through the issuance of bonds secure 
the advice and counsel of persons competent in this field, and then select a course 
of action best fitted to the conditions peculiar to the local district and designed 
to provide the funds required to meet local needs. 

Other things being equal, unlimited tax bonds qualified by the superintendent 
of public instruction have certain advantages. It is the purpose of this bulletin 
to describe these advantages and to indicate the procedures to be followed in 
having a bond issue qualified by the State superintendent and in obtaining a 
State loan. 


QUALIFIED BONDS 


The term “qualified bonds” refers to those bonds issued by a school district, 
the required annual payment of principal and interest on which may be 
counted toward the calculation of a State loan under section 27, artiele X 
of the Michigan constitution. Included in this category are all school district 
bonds outstanding on May 4, 1955 and all school district bonds issued after May 


4, 1955 which are so certified by the superintendent of public instruction prior 
to their issuance. 


Constitutional and statutory provisions 


The issuance of qualified bonds by Michigan school districts is made possible 
through the provisions of the Michigan constitution and certain implementing 
statutes. The authority for these bonds is contained in: 

Section 27, article X, Michigan constitution.—This section, added to the con- 
stitution in May, 1955, permits school districts to bond for a period up to 30 
years, issue unlimited tax bonds, and receive a State loan under conditions 
specified by the legislature. 

Act No. 74, Public Acts of 1955, as amended.—This statute provides for the 
State school bond loan fund and establishes the procedure for securing moneys 
for the fund through the issuance of the bonds or notes of the State. 

Act No. 151, Public Acts of 1955, as amended.—This act provides for the ad- 
ministration of the school bond loan fund, the qualification of bond issues by the 
superintendent of public instruction, fees to be paid by local school districts for 
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the qualification of their bonds, and the procedures to be followed in obtaining 
loans from the State school bond loan fund. 

Act No. 269, Public Acts of 1955 (school code).—Chapter 12, part II, of the 
general school laws permits those school districts whose bonds are qualified 
by the superintendent of public instruction to bond in excess of 15 percent of the 
State equalized valuation of the district. 


Requirements 


All bond issues of Michigan school districts issued between May 4, 1955 and 
July 1, 1962 may be qualified by the superintendent of public instruction provid- 
ing the bond issue and the project to be financed meet the following requirements : 

The bonds must be issued for a period of at least 25 years, but not more than 
30 years. Section 27, article X, of the Michigan constitution provides, however, 
that the maturities may be made redeemable at a prior date. 

The principal maturity date of the bonds must not be less than 6 months after 
the taxes therefor become due. For districts levying taxes on December 1, this 
date cannot be earlier than the following June 1. 

The amount of principal maturing in any 1 calendar year cannot be less than 
two-thirds of that maturing in any prior calendar year. If the bonds are issued 
in two or more series, this provision applies to each series. It should be noted, 
also, that the Municipal Finance Act (sec. 4, ch. V, Act No. 202, Publie Acts 
of 1943, as amended) requires that “no maturity after 3 years from date of 
issuance shall be less than one-third the amount of any subsequent maturity.” 

The cost of the project for which the bonds are issued cannot exceed the 
standards of cost established by the State board of education. These cost 
standards appear in the State administrative code and limit the amount per 
square foot a school district may pay for construction. The cost limitations are 
subject to change as construction costs change and they vary between areas of 
the State according to the variance in construction costs in those areas. In 
addition to the amount allowed for construction, the total cost of the project 
may also include the sum required for site acquisition and development ; furnish- 
ings and equipment; necessary architectural, legal and other fees; and a reason- 
able contingency fund. 

The project for which the bonds are issued must be designed to provide class- 
rooms, furnishings, and other necessary facilities, including sites, and the 
project must be adequate for the purpose for which it is intended. Gymnasiums 
and auditoriums may be included in the project only when proof can be pro- 
vided that such facilities are needed and will be used primarily for regularly 
scheduled instructional purposes. That portion of a bond issue which will be 
used to finance the construction of a swimming pool, athletic fleld, or athletic 
stadium cannot be qualified. 

The school district must present proof that a need exists for the proposed 
project based on current and probable future membersip. In this connection, 
the district must be able to show that it will have an enrollment at the grade 
level involved which will be large enough to permit efficient and economic op- 
eration of a school and that the total capacity of all adequate housing presently 
existing plus that proposed to be constructed will not be greater than the enroll- 
ment that can be reasonably anticipated in the next 5 years. 

The school district must provide evidence that the proposed project will not 
interfere with the organization of adequate school districts in the area in the 
foreseeable future. Bonds can be qualified to finance construction only at perma- 
nent school centers. 

The project to be constructed must include six or more classrooms, except in 
those cases where the superintendent of public instruction determines that con- 
ditions warrant the construction of a lesser number of classrooms. The mini- 
mum of six classrooms refers to the total number of teaching stations proposed 
in the entire project. The project includes all of the individual construction 
projects (locations) to be financed by the bond issue the district seeks to qualify. 


Partial qualification 

If the project to be financed exceeds the limitations described above, only 
that percentage of the bonds may be qualified which represents the portion of 
the project that is within such limits. Thus, if a swimming pool were in- 
cluded in the proposed project, the cost of this facility would be deducted from 
the qualification and only a percentage of the bond issue would be qualified. 
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In a case of this kind the school district could not count the unqualified portion 
of the bond issue in calculating the amount of a State loan if a loan were ever 
required. 


Refunding bonds 


Bonds issued to refund bonds originally issued prior to May 4, 1955, may be 
qualified if the refunding issue meets the first three requirements listed above. 
Bonds issued to refund bonds issued after May 4, 1955, can be qualified only if 
the bonds representing the original indebtedness were qualified. 


Qualification fee 


Under the provisions of act No. 96, public acts of 1956, each school district 
whose bonds are qualified by the superintendent of public instruction must pay 
a fee for such qualification. The fee to be charged is based on the amount of 
the bond issue presented for qualification, and the total of all fees collected 
from all school districts having bonds qualified in one fiscal year is calculated 
to cover the cost of administering the school bond loan program for that same 
fiscal year. Any fees collected in excess of actual administrative expenses will 
be returned at the end of the fiscal year to the school districts whose bonds have 
been qualified during the year. The fee schedule is available in the office of 
the superintendent of public instruction and is included with the instruction 
sheets for the preparation of an application for qualification of bonds. 


Advantages of qualified bonds. 


Any school district in Michigan may issue either limited or unlimited tax 
bonds. Unlimited tax bonds may be issued for a period up to 30 years, whereas 
limited tax bond issues may not legally exceed 20 years and for all practical 
purposes may not exceed 18 years. The type of bond issue best suited to a 
particular school district will depend on the financial situation in the local 
district and on the current bond market, and no final decisions should be made 
until the district has secured competent counsel on this matter. 

Other things being equal, unlimited tax bonds have two distinct advantages 
over limited tax bonds: 

The establishment of a reserve fund is not required, therefore the school 
district does not find itself in the position of having to handle the investment 
of and the accounting for such reserves. 

The annual tax rate will be lower for a given amount of financing. This 
results from the fact that the money is to be repaid over a longer period of 
time and because no surplus levies are required to protect the investor against 
a falling off of the rate of tax collections or reductions in valuation. 

In order for bonds to be qualified by the superintendent of public instruction, 
they first must be unlimited tax bonds with the last maturity not less than 25 
years from the date of issuance. In addition to the advantages provided by an 
unlimited tax bond issue, qualified bonds have the following advantages: 

More flexibility in school building planning is provided for the school district. 
The board of education can plan a long-range program of school building con- 
struction with the expectation that it will be able to carry out such a program. 
This is possible because the bonded debt limit of 15 percent of the State equalized 
valuation does not apply to bond issues qualified by the superintendent of public 
instruction. Thus all of the funds needed to provide adequate housing for every 
public school pupil in the district are potentially available. 

A school district may provide all of the necessary schoolhousing and at the 
same time limit its tax rate for debt retirement to a levy of 13 mills on the 
State equalized valuation of the district. If all of the bonds issued by the school 
district are qualified bonds, the district may levy a tax of 13 mills and borrow 
from the State any additional amount required to meet the annual payment of 
principal and interest on the bonds. 

Qualified bond issues have one further advantage over other unlimited tax 
bonds. Since qualification is, in effect, a limited State guarantee for the pay- 
ment of the bonds, such bonds are more attractive to bond purchasers. Experi- 
ence to date has shown that qualification of the bonds will produce a lower rate 
of interest than a similar unqualified bond issue. 


Eligible school districts 


Any school district may apply for qualification of its bonds by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Such qualification indicates that the district has 
complied with the requirements of act No. 151, public acts of 1955, as amended, 
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and therefore, under the provisions of section 27, article X of the Michigan 
Constitution, may borrow from the State school bond loan funds in any year 
during the life of the bond issue that the proceeds from a tax of 13 mills on the 
State equalized valuation of the district will not produce the amount of money 
needed to meet the annual payment of principal and interest on the bonds. 

Except in the case of school districts with bonds outstanding on May 4, 1955, 
which were automatically qualified under the constitutional amendment and 
implementing statutes, no district may take advantage of a State loan unless 
its bond issue is first qualified by the superintendent of public instruction. 
Districts may qualify their bonds, however, even though they never expect to 
borrow from the State. Such qualification provides the school district with the 
potential ability to provide all of the school facilities needed and at the same 
time to limit its debt retirement levy to 13 mills on the state equalized valuation 
of the district. 

Applications for the qualification of bonds must be made on forms provided 
by the superintendent of public instruction. Since qualification must be accom- 
plished before the bonds are sold, application should be made well in advance 
to prevent any delay in selling the bonds and awarding contracts for construc- 
tion. 

Qualification procedure 


A school district may apply for qualification of its bonds at any time prior 
to the date the bonds are sold. The certificate of qualification will not be 
issued, however, until the bond issue has been approved by the voters in the 
district and an application has been filed with the Municipal Finance Commis- 
sion for approval of the sale of the bonds. Prior to the filing of the application 
with the Municipal Finance Commission, the school district may request the 
preliminary approval of the superintendent of public instruction for the amount 
of the bonds to be ssued and the project to be financed. 

In general, the following steps are involved in the qualification of a bond 
issue: 

Long-range planning.—The provision of adequate facilities in a local school 
district requires careful study and planning. Every district should plan its 
school building program well in advance to assure proper location of schools, 
sufficient space to house its enrollment, and necessary financing. Because of 
the part the department of public instruction must play in the qualification of the 
bonds and in approving the proposed projects for construction, the school 
organization and plant division should be brought into the early planning stage. 
The staff of this division will assist local school districts in planning their school 
plant program and in making application for qualification of bonds. 

In order for the superintendent of public instruction to qualify the bond issue 
of a school district, the need for the project to be financed must be shown by the 
district and it must be found that the project is adequate for the purpose for 
which it is intended. In addition, the issue can be qualified only if the district 
ean show that the construction of the project proposed in the application will 
not hinder the organization of adequate school districts in the area in the fore- 
seeable future. In order that the district making application for qualification 
of its bonds may provide the necessary information, a long-range school build- 
ing plan is required. This plan must include (a) a study of enrollment trends 
and a forecast of probable future enrollment, (b) the educational and structural 
condition of existing instructional space and the degree to which this space fits 
into the long-range plan, (c) the educational program and services to be offered 
by the schools of the district, both now and in the future, (d) the area which 
logically should be served by the district, (e) the size and location of new facili- 
ties required in the district, and (f) the financial condition of the district with 
respect to its ability to build and operate the proposed school plant. 

Once the long-range school construction program has been developed and the 
educational specifications have been determined for the facilities to be con- 
structed, the board of education should work with its architect to develop the 
architectural plans necessary to translate the educational requirements into 
building space and with its bond attorney to set up the proposed bond issue and 
election, and to take care of other legal details. 

Application for qualification.—Once the preliminary planning has been com- 
pleted, the district is ready to prepare its application for qualification of bonds. 
Application forms are obtained from and must be returned to: School Bond 
Loan Program, School Organization and Plant, Department of Public Instruction. 
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Lansing 2, Mich. In requesting application forms, the district should indicate 
the number of separate construction projects (locations) to be financed and 
whether these construction projects will house elementary pupils (grades K-6 
or K-8) or secondary pupils (grades 7-12). 

On the forms provided, the local district must present evidence of the need for 
additional or improved facilities and information with regard to the project 
proposed to meet this need. In making application for qualification of its bonds, 
the schoo] district is required to submit two copies of each of the following docu- 
ments to the superintendent of public instruction : 

Documents relating to the entire school district: 

(1) Form SBLA/101; Application for Qualification of Bonds. 

(2) Form SBLA/102; Estimate of Membership. 

(3) Form SBLA/103; Summary—Existing and Proposed School Plant. 

Documents relating to each construction project (location) included in the 
application: 

(1) Form SBLA/201; Estimated Size and Cost of Proposed Construction 
Project. 

(2) Form SBLA/202; Proposed Construction Project—Plan. 

(3) Form SBLA/203/E; Space Adequacy—Elementary, or Form SBLA/ 
203/S ; Space Adequacy—Secondary. 

Additional documents when applicable to project : 

(1) Size and cost of facilities which cannot be financed with proceeds from 
qualified bonds; e.g., swimming pool, athletic field, and athletic 
stadium. 

(2) Size, cost, proof of need, and activities to be housed in a proposed gym- 
nasium or auditorium. 

(3) Statement of justification for abandoning existing school facilities. 

(4) Statement by bond attorney when the refunding of outstanding bonded 
indebtedness is proposed as all or a part of the project, including: 
(a) date of issuance of original bonds, (b) total amount required to 
retire original bonds, and (c) reasons for refunding. 

Review of application—Upon receipt of the application for qualification of 
bonds, the school bond loan staff of the Department of Public Instruction studies 
the evidence of need for new or improved facilities and the project proposed to 
meet this need as submitted by the applicant district. The necessary investiga- 
tion is made to determine that the bond issue and the project to be financed 
meet all of the statutory and constitutional requirements. In cases where 
the problem of school district organization is involved, the advice and counsel 
of the county board of education is sought. 

After the preliminary study has been made and the necessary checking accom- 
plished, the application is reviewed by a staff committee, advisory to the super- 
intendent of public instruction, and a decision is reached as to whether or not 
the qualification of the bond issue will be recommended to the State superin- 
tendent. 

Certificate of qualification—When it has been determined that the proposed 
bond issue and the project to be financed meet all of the constitutional and 
statutory requirements, a resolution (Form SBLA/301) is sent to the applicant 
district to be adopted by the board -of education and made a part of the official 
records of the district. As soon as this resolution has been adopted and the 
district has filed with the Municipal Finance Commission for approval of the 
sale of the bonds, the superintendent of public instruction issues his certificate 
of qualification. Copies of the certificate are provided for the school district, 
the Municipal Finance Commission, the local bonding attorney, and the bond 
opinioning attorney. 

Qualification fee——As soon as the certificate of qualification has been issued 
and the approval of the Municipal Finance Commission received, the school dis- 
trict may sell its bonds. Within 30 days after the treasurer of the district re- 
ceives the money from the sale of the bonds, the fee for qualification must be paid 
to the sunerintendent of public instruction. 

Revision and amendment of application.—The application of the local school 
district for qualification of its honds may be revised after it has heen sub- 
mitted to the superintendent of public instruction. Any necessary amendments 
may be made prior to the date the certificate of qualification is issued. After 
the certificate has been issued, revisions can be made only with the prior ap- 
proval of the superintendent of public instruction. 
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Any change in the application as originally filed constitutes a revision and it 
is the responsibility of the school district to inform the superintendent of public 
instruction of such changes, and when necessary, secure his prior approval. 
Since the actual cost of construction, equipment, site acquisition, etc., will prob- 
ably vary from the estimated cost included in the application, the district should 
submit the corrected figures when they become available. 


STATE LOANS 


Section 27, article X of the Michigan constitution, authorizes the State to 
borrow money and make loans to local school districts to assist them in meeting 
annual bond payments. The total amount loaned to school districts cannot ex- 
ceed an aggregate of $100 million. 

A school district may apply for a loan from the State school bond loan fund 
when the amount required to meet the minimum annual payment of principal 
and interest on all qualified bonds exceeds the amount raised by a tax of 13 
mills on the State equalized valuation of the district. Under such conditions, 
the district may borrow from the State the difference between the required 
payment and the proceeds from the 13 mill levy. 

Although a school district may borrow from the State under these conditions, 
such borrowing is not mandatory. A district may levy a tax of more than 
13 mills on its State equalized valuation, if it wishes, and not request a State 
loan. It should be noted also that although under present constitutional pro- 
visions bond issues cannot be qualified for purposes of a State loan after July 
1, 1962, all issues qualified prior to that date are eligible for a loan in any 
year a loan is necessary during the entire life of the bond issue. 


Requirements 


In order to receive a loan from the State school bond loan fund, the following 
requirements must be met: 

Only qualified bonds may be considered in calculating the amount to be bor- 
rowed from the State. Qualified bonds include all school district bonds outstand- 
ing on May 4, 1955, and all bonds issued between May 4, 1955, and July 1, 1962, 
which are qualified by the superintendent of public instruction prior to their 
issuance. 

The minimum amount necessary to be levied in one calendar year for principal 
and interest on qualified bonds must be greater than the proceeds from a tax of 
13 mills on the State equalized valuation of the district. 

The school district must pledge to levy a tax of not less than 13 mills on the 
State equalized valuation of the district each year until the State loan has been 
repaid in full, including interest. 

The money received by the school district from the sale of qualified bonds must 
be used for the purpose stated in the district’s application for qualification and 
approved by the superintendent of public instruction. 


The school district must submit the required preliminary and supplementary 
loan application. 


Application procedure 


A school district seeking to borrow from the State school bond loan fund is re- 
quired by statute to file both a preliminary loan application and a supplemental 
loan application with the superintendent of public instruction. 

The preliminary loan application must be filed at least 60 days prior to the 
date the district certifies its tax levy to the assessing officer. Since a school 
district, in most cases, is required to certify its tax levy to its assessing officer 
by September 15, this application must be filed not later than July 15 to cover 
all State loans needed in the following calendar year. The preliminary loan 
application must be made on form SBLA/401 supplied by the superintendent of 
publie instruction. 

The supplemental loan application, form SBLA/402, must be filed with the 
superintendent of public instruction not less than 30 days before the loan is 
needed to meet the required payment of principal and/or interest on qualified 
bonds. 

Repayment of loans 


Once a loan has been obtained from the State school bond loan fund, the school 
district must continue to levy a tax of 13 mills on the State equalized valuation 
of the district each year for the retirement of qualified bonds until the State 


SSS 
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loan has been repaid. The proceeds from the 13 mill levy are used first to meet 
the minimum payment of principal and interest falling due in any one year on 
qualified bonds, and any amount remaining is repaid to the State. The total 
amout to be repaid to the State equals the amount borrowed plus interest at a 
rate equal to that paid by the State on its bonds or notes issued for the purpose 
of providing funds for making loans to school districts. 

Secretary FLemmine. But keeping in mind the fact that if we find 
that a district is making a reasonable tax effort in financing its school 
construction needs, we will then step in, along with the State, and help 
that school district finance its additional construction needs. I main- 
tain that help does, or can, release funds for salary purposes that other- 
wise they would have to put into the construction of their additional 
school facilities. 

Senator Crark. Yes. I heard you say that before. And you could 
be right. But let me give you a hypothetical case. Suppose a school 
district obtains some new financial resources, such as a new industrial 
plant in the district. And suppose the school district, instead of re- 
paying the Federal-State advance, decides to spend all or part of that 
money for higher teachers’ salaries. Will the Federal Government 
permit the school district to do whatever it pleases with this Federal 
money? Or will they not almost of necessity have to step in and force 
the district to continue the same limit on teachers’ salaries which 
were put in there in the first place? 

Secretary FLemmine. I would want to check this, to make sure there 
is nothing in the bill that would stand in the way of this answer. 
But I do not believe that this bill would operate in such a way as 
to deny them the opportunity of using these additional resources for 
salary purposes. 

Senator Crarx. I am not going to quarrel with you on that, be- 
cause I think the language of the bill is rather ambiguous. But the 
bill does provide, does it not, for the local school district bei 
obligated for an additional period of 10 years after the bonds are pai 
off to repay the Federal advance? 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is right. 

Senator Crark. Now, you are suggesting that if they get new 
resources such as a new industrial plant, and if they want to use 
the tax money which comes from those new resources for the pur- 
pose of increasing teachers’ salaries, instead of for the purpose of 
repaying the Federal loan, that is all right with you? 

Secretary Fiemmine. I would like Mr. Richardson to comment on 
that. He has a comment he would like to make on that. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Senator Clark, the assumption of this bill is that 
the State would fix an effort level, let us say 10 mills, as being the 
most that any school district ought to be expected to exert for the 
purpose of paying off outstanding bond issues on school construction. 

Senator Ciarx. May I interrupt you for a moment to say: Would 
you not rather anticipate that a State would have a variable rate 
depending on the finances of each individual school district? I 
would think it would. Le ae 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, it might, Senator. But I think it is sim- 
pler for purposes of illustration in dealing with the point you raised, 
to assume that the State has a reasonably adequate system of equal- 
ized assessments. , 

Senator Crarkx. Yes, I am prepared to make that assumption. 
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Mr, RicHarpson. And that the State is saying that for each dollar 
of your real estate tax base, you ought to iS able to raise as much 
as 10 mills for school construction purposes. Now, if a school dis- 
trict is in a situation where in order to finance needed construction 
it would have to raise its tax level to, let us say, 13 mills, then the 
Federal-State help here will come in to the extent of that additional 
3 mills. If, on the other hand, through the construction of a new 
industrial plant, the tax base of the community is enlarged, that 
could then mean that they could raise the necessary revenues to meet 
all the outstanding requirements for debt service on school con- 
struction and still drop the tax rate back to 10 or below. Now, all 
we are saying is that you have to keep it at 10 for an additional 10 
ears. 

‘i Senator CrarK. I think that is very interesting. See if I under- 
stand you. On the hypothetical case that I gave you, if they went 
up to 13 mills, and that met the State standard, and the Federal 
Government approved the plan, and then they got a new industrial 
plant in there, and they got more tax money in, as long as the rate 
stayed at 13 mills you would be content to let them use the extra 
money for teachers’ salaries ? 

Mr. Rircuarpson. Yes. 

Secretary Fremmrinea. Correct. 

Senator Ciark. I think that is very important. 

Secretary Fremminc. And that, Senator, is why I said if there is 
anything in here that would prevent that from taking place I would 
certainly want to change it. This is the intent of the bill. 

Senator McNamara. Senator Williams, do you have any questions? 

Senator Wru1aMs. I did want to get some guidance on what a 
needy school district and what a reasonable tax effort are, but I 
gather that the standards have not been described in the bill, and the 
Federal Government is not intending to lay down those standards. 

Secretary Firemminc. That is correct. All the Federal Govern- 
ment requires is that the State submit a plan that makes provision for 
such identification. 

Senator Wriu1aMs. I gather that you see no inflationary effect in 
this $600 million a year program. 

Secretary Fremmine. We do not feel that it would contribute to it. 

Senator Wriiiiams. If this were a grant program, $300 million 
from the Federal Government matched by $300 million at the school 
district level, would there be any inflationary effect, in your judgment? 

Secretary Fiemmrne. In earlier testimony I pointed out that be- 
cause it would in our judgment be necessary to unbalance the Fed- 
eral budget in order to operate a program of that kind, that in and 
of itself would be inflationary, the fact that you would have to operate 
under an unbalanced Federal budget. 
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Senator WituraMs. Well, assuming your program is not inflation- 
ary, where do you draw the line between an amount that would create 
an inflationary impact and one that would not? 

Secretary FLemmine. We are not attempting to draw the line there. 
We simply say that the other proposals would result in deficit financ- 
ing as far as the Federal Government is concerned, would give us an 
unbalanced budget, and that psychologically that would tend to create 
additional inflationary pressure. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Do you know what States now contribute by 
grant or loan to local school districts? 

Secretary Ftemminea. For construction ? 

Senator WitxraMs. Yes, for construction purposes. 

Secretary Ftemmina. I believe we have that. 

Senator Wiri1ams. And specifically do you have the State I rep- 
resent, New Jersey, on such a list ? 

Senator McNamara. I have a list here which indicates the States 
that do not presently have school construction programs at the State 
level. Would that answer your question ? 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I think it would, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. The first one on the list is New Jersey. 

We will put this in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


States which do not presently have school construction programs at the State 
level * 


Classroome Classrooma 
needed needed 


State (fall 1958) State (fall 1958) 
New Jersey__- 8,500 Arizona 1, 350 
Wty. 5 a a 9, 222 Colorado 1, 138 
Louisiana_-__-_-__- 1, 974 693 
West Virginia 492 
Illinois 2, 133 


327 
699 
5, 971 


1 Refiects conditions 144 years ago. 
2 Figure not available. 


Notr.—Because the State does not have a school-construction program does not mean 
that it is not making a significant contribution to the school program. In some States the 
aid is given to maintenance and operation rather than to building, and amounts to a 
large portion of the total education budget. The provision of operation and maintenance 
funds, of course, releases local money to be spent on construction. The implication that 
requiring these States to enact State school-construction programs would constitute an 
increase in effort is, therefore, not necessarily valid. 
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Senator McNamara. I am going to ask that another table be put in 
the record at this time, too, which was prepared by my staff. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


Percentage of districts by State which have reached legal indebtedness or millage limits 
as of April 1958 
State 


Percentage of districts 

eee .. 80 percent. 
Arizona____.--..-.-.--- No figures available. 
Arkansas _ ‘ ee 29 percent. 
California _ : ... 22 percent enrolling approximately 30 percent of all 

: pupils. 
Colorado No figures available. 
Connecticut Do. 
Delaware--.----- ... Less than 1 percent. 
Plorida___ -- ....---. 70 percent. 
Georgia ...----- 17 percent. 
RN. a92.+. Sascu S eee 14 percent. 
Ds Sa om pecccinw a eee 
Iowa aie ieocets Less than 10 percent. 
Kansas___-- ite a eee No figures available. 
Kentucky .......--. 27 percent enrolling approximately % of all pupils. 
Louisiana__-- _---- .... Between 7 and 12 percent. 
RN ee So Sn 40 percent. 
Massachusetts _ _ _ - _.. No figures available. 
Michigan____.._._._._._.._.._. No legal maximum (15 percent are at practical limit). 
Minnesota_- -- - --- .... 12 percent. 
Mississippi-_-- - - - - _._... Less than 10 percent. 
Missouri......-.....-.-- 1244 percent. 
a iss cassis ale No figures available. 
la i ncn a No districts at maximum. 
es ._... Almost 100 percent. 
New Hampshire. - - - - - - - - 15 percent. 
New Jersey._-..-.----- ._.. 50 percent. Bi 
New Mexico. .....--.-..-- 100 percent. as 
CN WS oo os sine ere ox No districts at maximum. E 
North Carolina-_-------- Do 


North Dakota__-__- scene percent of total; 15 percent of town districts (which 


have greatest need). 


FS ae 10 percent, 
Peemeetme. ........... . 14 percent. 
Se RR EE 10 percent. 
Pennsylvania __-_-_------- 75 to 80 percent. : 
Rhode Island __-.-....... 82 pereent. i 
Bowen Danota....._...... 20 percent. F 
| a RE 56 percent. : 
TR ae tee oleae 30 percent. 
ie nie ass dS a see acene ts No figures available. 
WOPUMben Doc. cwieeis No districts at maximum. 
re hee No limitation for counties. 50 percent of cities have 

reached Maximum, 
Washington_.___________ 19 percent of distriets enrolling 70 percent of pupils. 
weet Virwinia........... 42 percent. 
Wisconsin i aa Less than 1 percent. 
nk, cin ws @nrerare 12 districts enrolling about 20 percent of the pupils. 
CS ee ee No figures available. 
RN ied mephidve ie Do. iF 
South Carolina__------ Do. 
Eee Do. 


; Prepared by Senator McNamara’s staff. 
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From these figures it can be seen that more than half the districts in 7 States 
could not, under existing State laws participate in this program; that a sub- 
stantial portion of the districts could not do so in another 17 States; and that 
at least some districts could not participate in another 7. Of the remaining 
States, seven show no disability, and we do not have information regarding the 
rest. 

The percentage of districts in the various States which have reached the 
maximum debt limit is not adequate to describe the problem, however, because 
the districts which have reached their maximum are those who are probably in 
the worst need, as well as being the districts which have shown the greatest 
willingness to try to solve their own problem. , 


Senator McNamara. Senator Clark would like to insert a state- 
ment in the record that was prepared by Senator Morse. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE Morskg, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


The bill being presented here today on behalf of the administration has so 
many questionable features that I am very sorry not to be able to participate 
more fully in the hearing. 

I am caught between two committee assignments this morning, the Labor Sub- 
committee, and the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Since the Senate may very well have an aid-to-education bill before it this 
year, I feel that we should examine Mr. Flemming just as carefully as we can 
on this important subject. 

A cursory examination of the administration bill reveals some surprising 
things about it. For example, no funds are to be made available under it for 
liscal 1960. I am not sure that with all the administrative requirements, it could 
go into operation even in fiscal 1961. 


I would like to ask the Secretary, just when do you anticipate that the admin- 
istration bill would become effective? 

A second major point that disturbs me is the statement made by you, Mr. 
Flemming, at your news conference when you presented the program for the 
first time. You said the plan is, and I quote: “Consistent with the fiscal policies 
of this administration.” 

We all know that the record of the administration on fiscal policy has been 
to bring in one bill after another, not only for education but for housing, and 
many other forms of needed capital improvement, that do no more than guaran- 
tee the bankers their profit. 


The past administration so-called education bills have contained more aid to 
financial institutions than to education. 

Now, your bill is primarily one to assist in the debt service of school construc- 
tion bonds. Are you able to show us, Mr. Secretary, how much of the actual 
cash outlay by the Federal Treasury would go for interest payments under 
your measure? 

As I understand it, your measure proposes only to aid these school districts 
that are already in financial distress. Assuming that it would in fact aid them— 
and this is highly doubtful, in my opinion—does that mean that in my State of 
Oregon, where only 10 percent of the school districts have reached their limit of 
indebtedness, only those 10 percent would get any help under your measure? 

Am I further to understand that by helping them, you mean you would not 
provide any grants, but would pay off their bonds when they could no longer re- 
pay them themselves? 

How would the administration determine the capacity of a school district to 
repay school construction bond issues, short of sitting in on every council meeting 
and every school board meeting? Wouldn’t it be necessary to pass judgment on 
bond issues for sewage disposal plants, for firehouses, and every other type of 


local construction in order to know whether the locality can afford to repay 
its school bonds? 


Senator McNamara. We hope the Department will answer the 
questions. 

Secretary Frewmine. We do have a table here—I am not sure it is 
directly responsive to your question—entitled “States Which Provide 
Substantial State Aid to Local School Districts for Capital Outlay.” 
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States WHIcH PROVIDE StTaTE Arp To LocaL ScHooL DISTRICTS FoR CAPITAL 
OUTLAY 


Percent of capital outlay funds provided from State sources, 1950-51 to 1956-57 


PON os eh ces se. tat 24| Nevada__ 
Arizona._ ------ “a _ 0} New Hampshire 
Arkansas -- - - - - oe 10 | New Jersey 
California é, : eae 23 | New Mexico 
Colorado_ _ Jae 0} New York : 
Connecticut _ _ - pu eee 5| North Carolina - 
Delaware 2a ee 63 | North Dakota _ 
Florida_ _. 15] Ohio ; 
Georgia______-_- gti __ | Oklahoma. 
Idaho_______- steak Guta 0} Oregon ro 
ee. SS eee 0} Pennsylvania _ 
ES ee ee 5 3| Rhode Island 
Iowa. ae icezcbing 0} South Carolina____ 
Kansas ae are bon South Dakota 
Kentucky - - -- gs eae }| Tennessee _ _ _- 
Louisiana _ _ _ _- 5 A oe Texas_ 

. aah eieaunee Utah... 

Maryland - - - - -- aye Vermont. ___-- 
Massachusetts _ - : ao Virginia sine stat cS rcge bs 
Michigan__---_- nak cio ganna ee, ee ee ee me 
Minnesota __-_- ies eee Vat QR cca ccd =. ci Seeks 5 
Mississippi - - - - - - - - - 9| Wisconsin - -- ~~ ~~. 2% 8 
Missouri ie ; as Wyoming seh geeoeee te 0 
Montana-.- ---- fs Alaska_--_- 18 
Nebraska__- 
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A recent survey has revealed the percentage of capital outlay funds 
derived from State sources over the past 7 years. The 10 States which 
have outranked the other States in the extent that State money is pro- 
vided for capital outlay are listed below. Obviously this is not a com- 

lete list, but the 10 that outrank the rest are listed as follows: Ala- 

ama, California, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. But we can 
provide for the record the complete table. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Under the certification that the chairman made, 
the State in which I have first interest is stated as one that does not 
have a school construction program at the State level to provide grants 
or loans for construction purposes. Under your proposal, New Jersey, 
if it were to come under the proposal would have to create a new pro- 
gram of State assistance to communities. 

Secretary Fiemmine. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Witu1ams. That isall I have at this time. 

Senator McNamara. Any other questions at this time? 

The Senator from New York? 

Senator Javits. You have no provision in your bill which relates to 
direct purchase of school bonds, as you did in the previous adminis- 
tration plan, where you had $650 million for the purpose. Why did 
you excise that? 

Secretary Fremmrnc. We had this feeling, Senator Javits, that this 
plan does do a better job, first of all, of identifying the districts that 
are maintaining that reasonable tax effort, or the needy districts, 
whichever way you want to term it, and that we have provided for 
a plan which will make it possible for those identified districts to do 
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the job that needs to be done in order to get these 75,000 classrooms. 
And consequently we just felt that it was not necessary to include that 
additional provision ; that our objective is to make it possible for the 
needy school districts to construct these 75,000 classrooms. We be- 
lieve that the plan that we have submitted wil] make it possible for 
us to achieve that objective. 

Senator Javirs. And that is partly contributed to by the fact that 
you are proceeding on the assumption that any school district can sell 
its bonds with these two guarantees ? 

Secretary Fremmine. That is correct. It goes back to that basic 
assumption. 

Senator Javits. That is the basic proposition ? 

Secretary Fiemuine. That is right. 

Senator Javrrs. Now, on the question of teachers’ salaries, which 
is so important to all of us, is there any chance of your suggesting 
that we write into the criteria of an adequate effort by school districts 
the fact that the school district will have to increase the salaries of its 
teachers adequately to meet current conditions? In other words, can 
we make part of the criteria in contemplation of the guarantees the 
fact that school districts will increase teachers’ salaries to an adequate 
level ? 

Secretary Fiemmina. I would be very glad to consider that. I 
would like to have the opportunity of considering it and responding 
after considering it, but I would be very happy to give it considera- 
tion. 

Senator Javits. You see, I think Senator Clark is absolutely right. 
On a district financial basis, this is a depressant on teachers’ salaries, 
because it depends largely on the fellow who is going to draft the 
plan. And the tendency would be normally by the guarantor to get 
the best security for his guarantee that he could. Now, if, on the 
other hand, you contemplate, expressly and by law, a criterion of a 
viable teachers’ salary schedule as part of whether the school district 
is doing everything it ought to do. then your security may not be as 
good for the guarantee, but the public interest, in my opinion, will be 
far more adequately served by your plan. So I would urge you to 
give that thought. 

Secretary Fitemmina. I think your suggestion is a very constructive 
one, and I will be very happy to consider it and report back. 

Senator Javits. Lastly, I would like to ask you this question: I no- 
tice that the administration bill is limited to 5 years. Senator Case 
and I agree that there ought to be a term of years; but the Murray 
bill does not. Did you make any particular argument as to why you 
should have a particular time as against an open-end proposition ? 

Secretary Ftemmina. Senator Javits, as I see it, what we are trying 
to do is to tackle this shortage of classrooms, a shortage which has 
been caused, going back quite a number of years, by a depression, and 
then by World War IT, and then finally by the hostilities in Korea. 
This shortage, as I see it, gives us an emergency problem. We have 
the feeling that over a period of 5 years, for the reasons which I have 
indicated in my testimony, we would see this shortage erased. This 
is on the basis of the best evidence that we have at the present time. 

Now, if next year the evidence indicates that it is going to take 6 
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years for a program of this kind in order to deal adequately with the 
problem, then I think we ought to come up and very frankly say, “The 
evidence we had last year wasn’t as solid as it should have been, and 
on the basis of the evidence that we have now, we think this should be 
extended for a year.” But I do not think that we should go beyond 
dealing with this emergency situation which has been created for the 
reasons that I have indicated. And we think that there ought to be 
a definite cutoff point after which the States and municipalities would 
pick up the total load. The load would not be as great as it has been 
during this period, because the backlog would have been eliminated. 

Senator Javits. Now, there is an unfortunate suspicion around that 
you made your plan on the theory of a shoehorn plan. You have to 
fit it into the shoe, which is the budget. In your opinion, is the admin- 
istration’s proposal plan really an optimum plan for school construc- 
tion, or is it just a way to get over this fetish that you cannot have a 
penny more than the budget provides for the country ? 

Secretary FLemmine. For the reasons that I stated in my opening 
statement, I believe that this is a plan that would achieve the objec- 
tives that we have in mind, to get 75,000 classrooms constructed in dis- 
tricts that otherwise would not be able to construct these classrooms. 
And as I also indicated in my statement, I think a plan like this, which 
calls for spreading the cost over a period of let us say an average of 
25 years, makes good sense. And it is an equitable proposition, be- 
cause parents and children are going to benefit from these school facil- 
ities over a span of years. So, looking at it as a long-term proposi- 
tion, I personally feel that this is a ood way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to achieve the objective that all of us want to achieve. And that 
is to get 75,000 classrooms constructed that otherwise would not be 
constructed. 

Senator Javits. So you would say that it is both an optimum plan 
and a plan that fits the budgetary situation ? 

Secretary FLemminec. That is correct. And for that reason we feel 
that it is a plan which provides common ground that people can meet 
on and gives us a chance to finally get off dead center in the area of 
Federal assistance to these school districts for these purposes. 

Senator Javrrs. I would say that I know that what my colleague, 
Senator Cooper, has said about the budget situation I would just like 
to say that I join with him in the feeling that a program for education 
is so vitally important to the country and to our people and that I shall 
not feel myself lashed to the budget at the cost of doing what needs 
to be done and what I consider to be a grave national emergency. I 
am glad to hear that that is your concept of this. Whether we agree 
with you or not, you have just made a plan that fits the budget, a plan 
you consider to be sound and rightful. 

Secretary FLemmine. I do consider it to be a sound plan, one that 
would achieve what I am sure all of us want to achieve, and which 
uses a method of financing that I appreciate reasonable people can 
differ on, but one which it seems to me makes good sense when it comes 
to the construction of buildings. After all, we applied a comparable 
philosophy to the construction of highways. I see no reason at all 
why we should not apply it to the construction of school buildings in 
districts that need assistance. 


Senator Javrrs. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Unfortunately, we have run out of time, and we have another 
witness scheduled, Dr. Derthick. I wish we could set a time when we 
could continue this hearing. Unfortunately, the chairman, Senator 
Murray, has not indicated a time. And we will have to leave this some- 
what up in the air, subject to his call. 

I want to say to you we would be glad to have you come back at that 
time, Mr. Secretary, and to bring any members of your staff that you 
see fit. And you will certainly be notified when these hearings will be 
continued. 

Secretary Fiemmine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. I wonder whether Commissioner Derthick 
would like to give us his statement, then he could be questioned when 
he comes back later. 

Is that a reasonable way to proceed ? 

Mr. Dertuics. That wah be satisfactory, if that is your pleasure. 


Senator McNamara. We would be glad to have you summarize it 
when you again appear before the subcommittee. 

(Mr. Derthick’s oral testimony begins on p. 241.) 

(Commissioner Derthick’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DeRTHICK, U.S. CoMMISSIONER OF EpucaTIoNn, Ds- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


My name is Lawrence G. Derthick. I am U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am indeed gratified to have 
the opportunity to-appear before your committee which is concerned with the 
problem of needed classrooms, which is so vital to education at this time and 
consequently to the welfare of our Nation. 


INTRODUCTION 


The American people believe in education, they believe that education is vita) 
to our democracy, essential for industry and economic sufficiency, and basie to 
the development of our human resources. Education through the high school 
should be free and universal. It should prepare youth to be self-controlled and 
participating members of, and contributors to, our social and economic order. 
Education should lead youth to appreciate and aspire to the higher things of 
life and should assist youth in developing the skills and abilities needed by their 
communities and the Nation. 

A modern educational program cannot be conducted without suitable plant 
and facilities. The school plant serves as a protective shelter and as an eduea- 
tional tool. The planning of educational housing should share with business and 
industrial facilities the fruits of dramatic progress in acoustical and visual 
engineering and functional design. In short, they should provide proper condi- 
tions for learning. 

The teacher and student need proper tools and facilities if all pupils are to 
make optimum educational progress. Each existing and planned school plant 
should meet the following basic criteria : 

(1) Safeguard the lives and bodies of pupils and teachers against phys- 
ical hazards; 

(2) Provide ample protection for the health of the students; 

(8) Provide adequate space and facilities properly arranged for the cur- 
rent and anticipated curricular programs ; 

(4) Be sufficiently flexible to permit functional adaptation to an ever- 
changing educational program ; 

(5) Be economical in original cost and operation, and contribute to the 
operation of an economical program of instruction ; 

(6) Have appealing esthetic values for pupils and teachers ; and 

(7) Be properly located on an adequate site and designed to permit 
expansion to care for anticipated increases in enrollment. 


39997—59——14 
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SCHOOL PLANT DEVELOPMENT 


Education is dynamic. The school plant must be adaptable to a changing 
program. Nostalgic recollections of “the little red schoolhouse” fail to recall 
its weaknesses, such as shelter without adequate educational facilities, and a 
low level of basic comfort. 

It is no more logical to go back to “the little red schoolhouse” or the village 
school with its boxlike cubicles than it is to revert to oxcart travel. Present- 
day education, no less than present-day industry and commerce, requires modern 
facilities and conveniences. 

Current school construction lags behind national needs. There are several 
reasons for this current lag. School plant construction in the middle and late 
twenties was, if measured in 1958 dollars, an enormous undertaking, comparing 
favorably with the programs of the early fifties. 

However, during the depression decade of the thirties, school construction 
dropped to a low level. In several years of this decade, less than $100 million 
a year was expended for public elementary and secondary school construction, 
including some Federal assistance. 

The onset of the Second World War made it difficult to obtain materials and 
labor for new construction and even for proper maintenance. As a result school 
construction dropped during World War II to about one-tenth of the level of 
1924 and 1925, and the deterioration of existing facilities was accelerated. 

During this period capital outlay dropped to about 2 percent of current total 
school expenditures. During the latter part of the decade of 1940-50 school en- 
rollments increased materially as a result of the increasing birth rate. 

Hence the schools entered the decade of 1950-60 with a substantial backlog 
of need, which has not yet been eradicated. The advent of hostilities in Korea 
brought about a lag which further aggravated this backlog. 


SOME FACTORS GOVERNING CURRENT SCHOOL PLANT NEEDS 


While enrollment increases account for a large proportion of the need to aug- 
ment classroom facilities in public elementary and secondary schools, there are 
many other factors which contribute to the total school plant need. 

The reorganization of school districts is one of these factors. Many States 
are now working on one or more types of school district reorganization. These 
reorganizations very often affect the location of schools and in many cases call 
for added school plant construction at the new centers. 

The changing school curriculum is an important factor in school plant needs. 
More attention is being given to offerings in physical education and creative 
work both in the elementary and secondary schools. The present-day school 
program demands science and language laboratories, new and larger shops, 
audiovisual facilities, and the like. These are not to be considered frills, for 
they have become regular parts of the elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams. 

Changes in instruction methods have become another important factor in 
school plant needs. Newer instruction methods where pupils work in coopera- 
tive groups, combining participation and learning, require greater space. More- 
over, recent improvements in school equipment frequently call for changes in 
construction practices. 

Pupil mobility seems to increase with each decade and such increase con- 
tributes to national schoolhousing needs. Available data indicate that a large 
number of children move from one district to another and, in many cases, create 
rapidly developing needs for new and added school facilities. Oftentimes unused 
space is left behind in the places from which they came. This is one of the most 
perplexing problems in local school plant planning. 

Patterns of school organization do and will affect school plant construction 
needs. The introduction of the junior high school, the junior college as a part 
of the public school system, kindergarten and nursery schools, and evening classes 
for adults are all factors in creating school plant needs. These patterns are now 
accepted parts of our educational program. 

In short, these and other new trends bid fair to create needs for school plant 
improvement and changes. One of these is community use of the school for 
various activities. Another is the introduction of new educational media such 
as TV and radio. The new stress being placed on science and mathematics re- 
quires new laboratories and new and more expensive teaching spaces. It is not 
at all amiss to predict that future stress on other areas such as the fine arts and 
physical fitness will create demands for added schoolhousing facilities. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS NEEDED 


Data available to the Office of Education indicate that a total of between 
415,000 and 430,000 classrooms wil! be needed to provide spaces for increased en- 
rollment, for elimination of backlog, and for current replacement during the 
5-year period 1959-60 through 1963-64. The need for new public school class- 
rooms because of increased enrollment is expected to total about 201,000 in the 
5-year period referred to. 

The backlog of classroom need which stood at 140,500 in the autumn of 1958 
is estimated at not less than 133,500 in the fall of 1959. Current replacement 
need is estimated at 16,800 per year, on the basis of the experience of 1957-58 
and 1958-59, or a total of 84,000 for the 5-year period. 

For a complete summary and analysis of data on classrooms needed and sched- 
uled for completion by state, and the current impact of classroom shortages upon 
pupil enrollment in the several States, attention is especially invited to tables 
6, 7, and 8, pages 14 and 15 of Circular No. 551, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, entitled “Fall 1958 Enrollments, 


Teachers, and Schoolhousing,” copies of which have been distributed to members 
of the committee. 


ABILITY OF THE STATES AND LOCAL DISTRICTS TO CONSTRUCT NEEDED CLASSROOMS 


Considerable and quite impressive efforts have been made by the several States 
and local school districts to meet their construction needs for public elementary 
nnd secondary schools during recent years. 

This is exemplified by the fact that construction during the last 2 years has 
averaged 70,000 classrooms per year. The number reported as completed in 
1957-58 was 71,600; the number scheduled for completion in 1958-59 is 68,440. 

The continuation of construction at this rate would, if properly distributed 
among the States and among schoo] districts within States, contribute substan- 
tially to eventual fulfillment of classroom requirements in the public schools. 

However, studies made by the Office of Education indicate that a wide varia- 
tion in the rate of progress prevails among the several States. We have come 
to the conclusion that if the current rate of school construction is to be main- 
tained, those States and school districts which are lagging in providing neces- 
sary construction must be stimulated and aided in finding a way to meet their 
needs. 

For example, one State reports a total need of 11,936 classrooms in the fall of 
1958, but indicates that only 963 classrooms are scheduled for completion by 
the end of the school year 1958-59, with consequent availability for use at the 
beginning of the school year 1959-60. Another State, more economically fa- 
vored, reports a shortage of 11,117 classrooms in the fall of 1958, with only 
4,500 scheduled for completion in 1958-59. On the other hand, a number of 
States report a rate of construction which, if continued, would substantially 
meet their needs. 

Shortages of classroom space or known to exist in every State. Moreover, 
the ability of districts within States to meet the needs for classroom construc- 
tion varies much more widely than the ability of the States themselves. For 
example, recent studies indicate that the range of wealth per pupil between the 
lowest and highest district is over 100 to 1 in California, New Jersey, and New 
York. An earlier study found a similar situation in Illinois. States in which 
ranges exceed 20 to 1 include Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, and New Hampshire. 

States with a 10 to 1 range are Arkansas, Iowa, Pennsylavnia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Louisiana. The minimum range found is about 5 to 1. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that not all States and districts which are lagging in meeting 
their construction needs are contributing a maximum of effort in comparison with 
other States and other districts. 

The program of legislation which the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Office of Education now places before the Congress is basically 
concerned with the problem of identifying and providing Federal financial as- 
sistance to those districts within States which require substantial stimulus and 
help to meet their classroom needs. This program would enable the Federal 
Government to participate in a maximum of $3 billion of public elementary and 
secondary school construction over the next 5 years. The program has been 


especially designed to channel Federal assistance to those school districts within 
States which are in greatest need. 
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ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Secretary Flemming has provided you with a general description of the pur- 
poses and objectives of the proposed legislation. It will be my aim to describe 
the proposed program in terms of the factors which have been built into it 
in order to identify and assist school districts which are in greatest need of 
financial assistance to meet school construction requirements. 

I have stated above that the information available to us indicates that needy 
school districts exist in all States and that the States themselves vary greatly 
both in their capacity and effort to meet their school construction needs. 

The States also differ greatly in the number of children for whom they must 
provide, varying from a maximum of 290 school-age children per 1,000 to a 
minimum of 198 school-age children per 1,000. 

Moreover, the State with the highest income per child of school age has at its 
ao four times the personal income resources per child as the poorest 

tate. 

The formula which governs the allocation among the States of the annual 
aggregate amount of $600 million is found in sections 4 and 5 of the bill. The 
“allocation ratio” for each State is derived from the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the income per child of school age for the State by the income per child 
for the continental United States. 

Thus, States with high income per child receive a low allocation ratio, and 
vice versa. For example, a wealthy State with an income per child of, say 
$12,600, has an allocation ratio of 0.25, which is the minimum ratio employed, and 
a poor State with an income per child, let us say, of $4,200, has an allocation ratio 
of 0.75, which is the maximum ratio assigned. 

An income per child of $8,412, which is equal to the national average, pro- 
vides an allocation ratio of 0.50. Equity requires, of course, that allocation of 
sums to the States be clearly related to the number of public school children in 
the States. This is accomplished by multiplying the allocation ratio by the 
number of public school children. The moneys would thus be allocated to the 
States in proportion to these products. 

As a result, two States with the same public school enrollment with alloca- 
tion ratios of 0.25 and 0.75, respectively, would have allocations differing by 
a factor of 3. 

If two States have the same allocation ratio but one has three times as many 
public school children as the other, the final allocation would again differ by 
a factor of 3. 

Finally, allocations calculated as described above are subject to modification 
in the case of those States where the effort expended on public schools in rela- 
tion to wealth is below standard. 

There has been distributed for your information an allocation table indicating 
the allocations to the respective States and the outlying parts of the United 
States, including the necessary modifications brought about by substandard 
effort. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to request that this 
table be inserted in the official record at this point. 

The method of allocation described above provides, therefore, substantial 
equalization of Federal allecations to States on the basis of the size of the 
problem which they face in housing the total number of children enrolled in 
public elementary and secondary schools and the relative financial effort which 
they are exerting. 

Despite an intensive program of school district consolidation which has been 
going on for some years, there still remain slightly more than 45,000 school 
districts within the United States. It is not. deemed to be practicable or de- 
sirable that the Office of Edueation undertake the task of identifying the neediest 
among this large number of districts. 

The bill, consequently, provides for a State plan for identifying the neediest 
school districts within the State by the development and application of a reason- 
able tax effort index. 

The reasonable tax effort which would be established by the provisions of a 
State plan eould be expressed, for example, in terms of a tax rate of 13 mills 
on an equalized property assessment of 50 percent. This would then be the tax 
effort which the school district would be required to establish and maintain as a 
condition necessary to obtain Federal assistance. 

It is recognized that in certain Territories and States alternate methods of 
establishing a reasonable tax effort might be necessary : 
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(1) When States and Territories contain areas within which the State 
is exclusively responsible for public elementary and secondary school con- 
struction ; and 

(2) When States are already contributing substantial financial assistance 
to local school districts to help them build needed schools. 

In some Territories—for example, Hawaii—and in parts of a few States—for 
example, Alaska—the Territorial or State government finances all school con- 
struction exclusively from Territorial or State funds. 

In such situations the provisions of the bill, designed to limit Federal assist- 
ance to needy school districts which exert a reasonable tax effort, recognize 
the inapplicability of these provisions in such cases; and authorize the Comm1~- 
sioner of Education to modify the requirements for Federal assistance accord- 
ingly. 

States and territories in which such conditions exist will, however, be expected 
to limit any Federal assistance to construction of urgently needed school build 
ings, and to comply with other appropriate provisions. It should be noted 
further that the financial effort for school purposes in such territories and States 
will be taken into account in determining annual allocations under the program, 

Some States are already contributing substantial financial assistance to local 
school districts for the purpose of helping them to construct needed public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Where such assistance is made available to 
school districts which would be eligible for assistance under the bill and is other- 
wise made in a manner which meets the Federal requirements in the bill, the 
funds involved will be credited to the State for matching purposes. If the 
existing State-aid systems do not meet requirements of the bill, the State aid to 
school districts applying for assistance under the bill would be counted as a 
resource of the school district in determining the tax effort they will be expected 
to make. 

The Federal Government would make financial assistance available to local 
districts through a debt service commitment by which the Federal Government 
would undertake to assume one-half the annual debt service in excess of what 
ean be raised by the local district after application of a reasonable tax effort. 

The bill would further require that the incidence of the reasonable tax effort 
established for each participating district would be determined annually, and the 
Federal and State contributions modified or extinguished upon the basis of find- 
ing as to whether or not the reasonable tax effort meets the required debt service 
upon the obligations of the school district included in the plan. 

Perhaps the simplest manner in which this procedure can be visualized is 
through the presentation of a specific example. The example follows: Assume 
that school district X has been identified in accordance with a State plan ap- 
proved by the Federal Government as a needy school district; assume further 
that it plans to construct a building costing $500,000; assume also that the 
“reasonable tax effort” index included in the plan approved by the Federal 
Government shows that in the first year it would be possible for the school dis- 
trict to raise taxes sufficient for paying principal and interest on additional 
$250,000 of indebtedness; and assume also that 5.7 pereent is the debt service 
cost. 

(1) This means that the annual debt service cost on the $250,000 of indebted- 
ness that the school district cannot handle would be $14,250. 

(2) The Federal Government would assume $7,125 of this cost and the re- 
mainder would be assumed by the State government. 

(3) Each year during the life of the bond issue it would be determined whether 
or not the proceeds from the reasonable tax effort were such as to make it 
possible for the needy school district to pay some or all of the debt service 
underwritten by the Federal and State governments. 

(4) This process would be continued for a period of 10 years beyond the life 
of the bond issue, and if the “reasonable tax effort” on the part of the school dis- 
trict produced excess revenues, one-half of these revenues would be applied to 
the repayment of Federal advances with interest. 

Under the bill, a Federal debt service commitment would be conditioned on an 
equivalent commitment by the State. The State could meet this condition by 
making a binding commitment to pay one-half of the debt service on the local 
school district’s obligations. The State may, however, at its option, make a 
capital grant to cover half of the cost of approved construction which the school 
district cannot meet without Federal-State aid. 
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In such case the Federal debt service commitment would be made with respect 
to obligations totaling the amount of such capital grant and the Federal com- 
mitment would be to pay the full debt service on the obligations instead of one- 
half of such debt service. 

The State could at its option extend the obligation of the school district to 
repay debt service commitments made beyond the tenth year after expiration 
of payments to public bond holders on such obligations. 

Under the bill a local school district would be required to maintain the reason- 
able tax effort described above throughout the life of the obligations approved 
under the plan and for 10 years thereafter. 

The bill further provides that if the local school district should in any period 
fail to exert the reasonable tax effort as determined under the State plan, the 
district would be obligated to repay to the United States the difference between 
the amount actually contributed and the amount which would have been con- 
tributed had the reasonable tax effort been in effect. 

Attention is invited to the fact that holders of obligations with respect to 
which Federal debt service commitments have been made under the bill may 
bring suit against the United States to enforce any duties of the Commissioner 
under the bill or any undertaking of the Commissioner pursuant to a commit- 
ment under the bill. 

The purpose of this provision is to establish full confidence in the obligations 
subject to Federal debt service commitments. In any action arising under the 
bill to which the United States is a party, the district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction without regard to the amounts involved. 

The bill requires that the State educational agency shall be designated as 
the sole State agency for the administration of the bill at the State level. 

The term “school facilities,” as used in the bill, includes classrooms and 
related facilities for public elementary or secondary education, initial equip- 
ment, machinery, and utilities and interests in land, including site, grading, and 
improvement, on which such facilities are located ; but excludes athletic stadium 
or structures or facilities intended primarily for events for which admission is 
to be charged for the general public. 

The terms “construct,” “constructing,” and “construction,” include the prep- 
aration of drawings and specifications, erecting, building, acquiring, altering, 
remodeling, improving, or expanding school facilities, and the inspection and 
supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

We have given very careful study to the problems faced by the States and local 
communities in meeting their needs for public school construction. The data 
available to us indicate conclusively that there exists a wide range of ability 
among the States and also among the districts within each State to meet con- 
struction requirements for public elementary and secondary school classrooms. 

We believe that the program which we have submitted to the Congress pro- 
vides a feasible means of channeling Federal financial assistance to the neediest 
districts. We believe that the amount of Federal financial assistance contem- 
plated will stimulate and assist the construction of needed classroom facilities in 
a very substantial way. 

The total obligations of school districts in which the Federal Government can 
participate, which amounts to $3 billion over the 5-year period, 1959-60 through 
1963-64, will be sufficient to construct approximately 75,000 classrooms. This 
number amounts to slightly more than the equivalent of 1 year of construction at 
the present rate. We believe that the plan which we have proposed will result 
in the distribution of these 75,000 classrooms among those districts which are in 
shortest supply and which have the greatest relative need. 

Among the principal advantages of the program which would be authorized by 
this bill are: 

(1) It would encourage the States to examine carefully the classroom 
needs of every School district, and to evaluate these needs in terms of the 
financial resources to meet them; 

(2) It would focus financial assistance upon those districts that are most 
in need of it; 

(3) It would emphasize the responsibility of the States to provide assist- 
ance to local school districts for the construction of school housing, while 
permitting great flexibility in the manner in which State financial resources 
would be made available for this purpose; 

(4) Annual costs could be spread over the life of the obligations of the 
local school district, so that the impact on both State and Federal budgets 
would be moderate in any one year; and 
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(5) Federal financial assistance for a determinable period to meet an 
identifiable educational need would not weaken local and State responsi- 
bility for providing an adequate system of public education. 

Finally, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that we have sought to preserve the proper relationship between the Federal 
Government and the several States in the conduct of the proposed program. We 
have accomplished this purpose by the utilization of a State plan which pre- 
serves to the States primary responsibility in establishing standards and cri- 
teria for the identification of needy school districts, and for the determination of 
priorities among such districts. 

The Office of Education currently administers a number of enactments by the 
Congress which demonstrate the effectiveness of the State plan as a means of 
preserving flexibility of action on the part of the States. The State plan of the 
type embodied in the bill exemplifies the best form of partnership between the 
Federal Government and the States, and permits the Federal Government to 
exercise leadership without domination, and cooperation without interference. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate very much the 
privilege of appearing before you to explain the proposal which we have sub- 
mitted to the Congress to provide Federal financial assistance to needy school 
districts for the provision of adequate classroom space. 

We have provided only a general outline of our views concerning both the 
need for such financial assistance and a practicable method whereby the Fed- 
eral Government can render such assistance. We shall, of course, be most happy 
to provide further information, should the committee so desire. 


Senator McNamara. With that, the subcommittee will recess. 
(Whereupon, at 12:25 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
upon call.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Lagor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 15 a.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Ralph W. Yarborough presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Clark, member of the committee. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William G. Reidy, Frederick R. Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, 
professional staff members. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The subcommittee on education will come to 
order. 

The hearings will continue on S. 2, a bill to provide for national 
assistance for the support of public schools by appropriating funds 
to the States to be used for constructing school facilities and for 
teachers’ salaries. 

The first witness listed for today is Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary of the Council of Chief State Schoo] Officers. 

This testimony will be taken also on S. 8, S. 631, S. 816, S. 863, S. 
877, and S. 1016. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Dr. Futter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Edgar Fuller. I am executive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. The council’s members are the superintendents 
and commissioners of education in the States, Territories, island pos- 
sessions and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. They would have 
heavy administrative responsibilities under any of the bills being con- 
sidered here today, which I understand, Mr. Chairman, include S. 2, 
by Senator Murray, S. 8 by Senator McNamara, S. 631, introduced 
by Senator Wiley at the request of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, S. 816 by Senator Proxmire, S. 863 by Senator Javits, the 
administration’s bill of 1957 by Senator Case, and the administra- 
tion’s bill of 1959 by Senator Aiken and Prouty. 

The chief State school officers have had definite policies concerning 
Federal support of education for many years. More than a decade 
ago, in the basic policy bulletin entitled “Our System of Education,” 
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they adopted unanimously the following statements which remain in 
effect today : 


Federal funds for current expenses, capital outlay, or other costs of educa- 
tion should be apportioned to the State education authorities by the U.S. Office of 
Education and not directly to local administrative units; the State education 
authority should apportion such funds to local administrative units in con- 
formity with the basic plan for financing education in the State. 


Another vital policy statement from the same source concerns dis- 
cretionary controls by the Federal Government over Federal funds 
apportioned to the States for public elementary and secondary schools, 
It reads as follows: 


Funds collected at one level of government for expenditure at a different level 
should be apportioned in accord with an equitable and objective formula free 
from discretionary control by the apportioning agency. 


Then, after the funds have been apportioned and expended by the 
local educational gaencies, comes the process of accounting. Here 
again the chief State school officers have a basic policy in their general 
policy bulletin : 


Federal audits of Federal funds made available to the States for education 


should be restricted to the auditing of the records of the respective State educa- 
tion agencies. 


The administration of public education at the local level through- 
out the United States is largely in the hands of the city, town, village 
and other superintendents of schools organized as the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Earlier this week, this great organ- 
ization of thousands of administrators of public education at the local 
level adopted the following statement : 


Realizing that, under present tax structures, resources for local school pur- 
poses are woefully inadequate for quality school programs in many areas, and 
observing that recent events make it more clearly apparent that public educa- 
tion is essential to national strength, security and welfare, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators reiterates its belief that substantial financial 
resources available to the Federal Government should be made available for 
the support of public schools. Unprecedented increased enrollments and the 
need for additional staffs and new physical plants make it urgent that greatly 
increased funds be made available for education in the immediate future. The 
association therefore urges that State legislatures and the Congress of the 
United States at once make major appropriations to strengthen the general pro- 
grams and facilities in the public tax-supported schools and colleges. Until 
such time as these appropriations are forthcoming, the American Association of 
School Administrators strongly urges the Congress to provide the necessary ap- 


propriations needed for the continuance of existing federally supported programs 
in education. 


In addition to the foregoing resolution, the AASA this week stated 
in its platform that it would work for the following: 

Federal aid for operating and providing facilities for publicly supported and 
controlled schools, administered without Federal control, through the U.S. Office 
of Education and State departments of education. 

Mr. Chairman, the Council of Chief State School Officers is in com- 
plete agreement with the American Association of School Administra- 
tors on these fundamental issues that are so greatly concerned in the 
legislative proposals before your committee. Most of the other great 
national professional organizations concerned with public elementary 
and secondary education are also in accord with these principles. 
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The Council of Chief State School Officers held its annual meeting 
in Chicago last November, and passed by unanimous vote the follow- 
ing resolutions, among others: 

That the council go on record as favoring Federal support legislation of the 
general type which leaves to the States complete freedom to determine the 
educational purposes for which Federal funds should be used. 

The resolutions committee reported this resolution, and the second 
was reported by the legislative committee. Each has equal authority 
as the official position of the council. 

The following legislative policy of the council for the period of the 86th Con- 
gress was recommended: (@) Concentration on full implementation of Public 
Law 864. (b) That the council go on record as favoring the principles embodied 
in the Udall bill as a long-range program and that the council take no position 
on the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Senator Yarsorouen. Surely. 

Senator Ciark. Mr. Fuller, I was not quite clear as to the inter- 
position you made between the two quotes there. Would you mind 
restating that? I gather it was a different body that adopted the 
second paragraph from the one that adopted the first. 

Dr. Futter. Yes, I would be glad, Senator Clark, to make that 
clear. 

The council had two committees meeting simultaneously. One was 
the committee on resolutions. One was the committee on legislation. 
The resolutions committee reported, among other things, “the first 
quotation of the two just quoted. 

And I can give you the full detail on the other things, which are 
not in conflict with what is quoted here. 

Senator CLark. No, I am not interested in that. 

Dr. Futter. The resolutions committee reported the first para- 
graph. The legislative committee reported the second paragraph. 
They were adopted within 10 minutes of each other by more than 30 
State school officers by unanimous vote, and the point that I was mak- 
ing is that they have equal authority as the official policy of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Senator Crark. But as I understand it, and correct me if I am 
wrong, the Murray-Metcalf bill referred to in your quote there is not 
identical with S. 2. 

Dr. Futirr. My next sentence goes into that, sir. 

Senator Ciark. But it is not, is it? 

Dr. Futter. That is what I would say in the next sentence. 

Senator Crark. And at your meeting in Atlantic City—was it 
earlier this week or last week ? 

Dr. Futter. This week. 

Senator CiarK (continuing). The present Murray- Metcalf bill was 
not brought before the council for either discussion or action, was it? 

Dr. Futter. It was discussed in relation to other things and is well 
known to all the members who were there. 

Senator Crark. But you took no action on the present version of S. 
2, did you? 

Dr. Futier. No. 

Senator Crark. Thank you. 
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Dr. Futter. The Udall bill referred to contained the principles that 
are expressed in S. 631, and the Murray-Metcalf bill mentioned in the 
resolution was that of 1958, last year’s Murray-Metcalf bill. 

In the discussion it was made clear that the full intent of both of the 
resolutions, from the resolutions committee and the legislative com- 
mittee, respectively, as referred to above, was the same. 

And I think I should interpolate here, Senator Clark, that follow- 
ing the adoption of the two resolutions, there was discussion in which 
it was pointed out that the action that had been taken was not in 
support of the 1958 Murray-Metcalf bill. There was no motion to re- 
consider and no objection raised to the unanimous action which had 
been taken. 

Senator CLrark. But the fact of the matter is that you did not con- 
sider the present version of the Murray-Metcalf bill at your conference 
this week. 

Dr. Futter. That I have attempted to make clear—that we did not. 

I also, I think, should interpolate at this point to say that the 1958 
version of the Udall bill, as introduced last year as an amendment to 
the Murray-Metcalf bill of 1958—at least, as it was considered in testi- 
mony—is not precisely the same as the Udall bill of this year, but the 
intentions and the policies underlying both bills are the same. 

Senator CLark. But you did not consider the Udall bill of this year, 
either, did you, at the meeting earlier this week? 

Dr. Futter. Only the principles. And only the principles are 
referred to in the resolution. And those principles are referred to in 
the resolution. And those principles have been unanimously adopted 
from time to time since 1948 by the council. And during the past week 
or 10 days, I have talked with approximately one-half of all the chief 
State school officers. 

Senator Crark. Yes. As you know, we have two of them here to 
testify when you are finished this morning. 

Dr. Fuuuter. Sir? 

Senator Ciark. I say two of them will follow you in testimony 
this morning. 

Dr. Futier. Yes; I realize that, and Iam glad to have them here. I 
think that their testimony will be very helpful to the committee. 

The 1959 Murray-Metcalf bill, S. 2, has been improved in a number 
of ways in comparison with the 1958 version. 

Since this formal statement was prepared after 4 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon, I had very little time to do it, and I would appreciate the 
privilege of interpolating here just a little for the record and for the 
information of the Senators present. 

The legislation favored by the council encompassed in the Udall- 
Wiley bills has also been clarified this year, but the principles of 
administration sought remain the same as they have been last year 
and for years previous. 

We find a number of principles favored by the council in the bill 
before your committee, Mr. Chairman, which has been receiving the 
most attention. This is the Murray-Metcalf bill, S. 2, and it is im- 
possible for the council to support that bill in most of its aspects, pro- 
vided that certain amendments are added to it which are believed by 
the chief State school officers to be of great importance for the future 
of education in this country. And I would like to emphasize that 
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statement. It is possible for the council to support S. 2 in most of its 
aspects, provided that certain amendments are added to it which are 
believed by the chief State school officers to be of great importance 
to the future of education in this country. 

I might say that those amendments do eliminate all of the aspects 
which could not be supported by the council. 

Members of the board of directors and other chief State school 
officers held a meeting on these matters last Monday and decided to 
bring S. 2 and S. 631 more closely together, if possible. 

To that end, we have held discussions with leading representatives 
of education associations supporting other legislation. We have rea- 
son to believe there will be united educational support for the amend- 
ments we are about to suggest here to the Murray-Metcalf bill. Pro- 
vided these amendments are included, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers will favor enactment of S. 2. 

I might say that this has been checked with as many State School 
officers as could be reached and has the unanimous support of all of 
the — officers and all the members of the board of directors of the 
council. 

Senator Ciark. But as I understand it, Dr. Fuller, this amendment 
which you were about to propose was not called to the attention of the 
council at its meeting in Atlantic City? Is that correct? Formally? 

Dr. Futter. It was officially adopted by the council in Atlantic 
City. 

Simatie Cxiark. This suggested amendment ? 

Dr. Fuuier. Yes, sir. 

Senator CLrarx. Thank you. 

Dr. Futter. And it has been approved by at least 20 chief State 
officers informally, including the president, the first vice president, the 
second vice president, the six members of the board of directors, and 
other leading members of the council who have been members for 
many years. 

Senator Ciark. I am not clear. Why do you have to have this in- 
formal action if you took formal action in Atlantic City? Did you 
take formal] action at Atlantic City? 

Dr. Futter. We took formal action at Atlantic City insofar as 
those who were present are concerned; but, Senator Clark, there are 
only 54 chief State school officers, and it is our practice to deal with 
the whole group, or as many of the group as possible. When such a 
thing as this arises, without adequate time to deal with the whole 
group, we ask the officers and directors. We had no meeting of our 
own down there except insofar as those who came to the AASA Con- 
vention were concerned. We had a luncheon, it is true, and we called 
a board of directors meeting, but we had only four of the nine direc- 
tors there, because the first vice president had his own legislative hear- 
ings on his own budget, and the president, unfortunately, had slipped 
on a step and fell and broke his leg the week before and was unable 
to be there. 

Senator Ciark. Please understand, Dr. Fuller, I am not being crit- 
ical; I think you are doing a wonderful job. I just wanted to get 
the basic facts. 

The thing that I think this committee would be interested to know 
is who is suggesting an amendment to section 7? Is this just an in- 
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formal suggestion from you, or is this a resolution duly adopted by 
the Council of Chief State School Officers ? 

Dr. Futter. This was the unanimous opinion among the dozen 
chief State school officers that met at Atlantic City, and has been ap- 
proved verbatim by every member of the board of directors who was 
not there, as well as by other leading chief State school officers. 

Senator CrarK. Please believe me; I do not want to be technical 
about it, and I do not want to appear antagonistic. Iam not. I think 
your testimony will be very helpful to us. But was or was not this 
suggested amendment to section 7 formally approved by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers? 

Dr. Futter. There were four of nine there, which is one short of a 
quorum. Therefore, being a lawyer, I would say that you cannot say 
that there was technically an adoption. But it was agreed, before 
anything was discussed or considered, that the members of the board 
present and the other seven or eight State school officers present 
would go ahead with the business, and then that there would be in- 
formal checking with the others. And I think it is more than a tech- 
nicality, Senator Clark. I think it is very important that this be 
understood to be what the chief State school officers will support. And 
I have found none yet in my discussions who has refused to support 
it. I have not checked with all of them, because I have not had time. 

We suggest that section 7 of the Murray-Metcalf bill be amended 
so that its title, instead of “Verification of expenditures” will read 
“Certification by States,” with the text revised as follows: 

Upon receipt by the State, funds allocated under this act shall thereafter be 
deemed to be State funds to be distributed to local educational agencies solely 
for the construction of public school facilities or—— 

Senator Ciark. Not to be technical, it is really “and/or,” is it not ? 

Dr. Futter. That is true. It is “and/or.” But some grammarians, 
I understand, will contend for hours that “or” is enough. 

Senator Ciark. But the purport of it is that the State could expend 
the funds for either or both of these purposes ? 

Dr. Futter. Right. 

To repeat, then: 

Upon receipt by the State, funds allocated under this act shall thereafter be 
deemed to be State funds to be distributed to local educational agencies solely 
for the construction of public school facilities and/or the payment of the 
salaries of public schoolteachers. The State education agency shall certify 
annually to the Commissioner that funds received under this act were dis- 
tributed and expended in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Senator Clark. Would you mind putting right in here your views 
as to the difference between “verification” and “certification” ? 

Dr. Fourier. To verify means to establish by facts. It is my 
opinion, after a good many years of experience with these things, that 
the Bureau of the Budget will write a much thicker book of regula- 
tions on the word “verify” than it could possibly write on the word 
“certify.” And looking them up in the dictionary, “verify” means to 
establish by facts, which would mean technically that each dollar of 
Federal funds would have to be reported on specifically from the local 
level all the way to Washington. 

“Certify” means that the State would ascertain to its satisfaction 
that the funds had been expended either for public school facilities or 
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for public schoolteachers’ salaries and would certify to the Federal 
Government that such had been the case, and that the funds had been 
spent in accord with the Federal law. 

Senator Ciark. So to indulge in the vernacular for a moment, the 
purpose of your amendment is to keep the big nose of the Bureau of 
the Budget out of the State educational department ? 

Dr. Fuuier. There is nothing more to be desired in American edu- 
cation than that; and the answer is an unequivocal “Yes.” 

Senator Crark. And you would include in that the General Ac- 
counting Office, also ? 

Dr. Fuuer. Sir? 

Senator Ciark. Would you include also the General Accounting 
Office, in the agencies you would want to keep out ? 

Dr. Futter. The fiscal agencies of the Federal Government have no 
business in local school districts. 

Senator Ciark. But to be specific, you mean the General Account- 
ing Office as well as the Bureau of the Budget, do you not? 

Dr. Futter. Yes. 

The reason that we would want to change the word “verify” to 
“certify,” too, Senator Clark and Mr. Chairman, would be that it 
would be possible to place the first sentence in this proposed amend- 
ment, in effect, I believe, only if you weaken the word “verify” in the 
reporting process. The purpose here is to define by Federal law 
that the funds, upon reaching the State level, shall become legally 
State funds, and that the State shall thereafter assume responsibility 
for carrying out the purpose of the Federal law and shall certify the 
accomplishment of those purposes to the Federal Government. 

Senator Crark. I think, in order to buttress your argument, Dr. 
Fuller, it would be wise if you gave us at this point in the record your 
answer to the contention which will be made by many individuals and 
groups that you are giving the States a blank check, and that the 
Federal taxpayer has a right to know how his money is spent, and 
that that cannot be done without pretty elaborate Federal account- 
ing procedures. 

Dr. Futter. The American public school system involves nearly 35 
million students, about 1,300,000 teachers, and the expenditure of $12 
or $13 billion of State and local funds each year. Of these State and 
local funds expended each year, between $4 and $5 billions come from 
State funds, from State aid. The State educational agencies are re- 
sponses for the accounting by the local school districts not only for 
the $4 or $5 billion each year expended from State sources, but also for 
the locally expended funds; because, legally speaking, a local school 
board is a State agency locally selected, and legally speaking, educa- 
tion is a State function. 

Therefore, in spending $12 or $13 and perhaps $14 billion of State 
and local funds each year for education, the States have developed 
prudential systems and reporting systems which in my humble 
opinion are almost always better and more thorough than that which 
the Federal Government could possibly exercise if it were to go to 
the local level to check. 

Senator CuarK. So you would say that a Federal check would be 
an unnecessary duplication on an accounting system which is already 
very good indeed ; it needs no help from the bureaucracy at Washing- 
ton to make it effective ? 
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Dr. Futier. You use very strong words, Senator, with which I 
agree most heartily. And I might say that the Council of Chief 
State School Officers during the past decade and more has prided 
itself on trying to maintain State and local autonomy in education 
and in resisting Federal control of education at every point. We 
believe the American people agree with that position, and we believe 
that this amendment insures it in this law much more than as it was 
originally written. 

Senator Crark. I think you had better at this point, if you will, 
rebut the argument, if you can, that section 11 of S. 2, which reads 
as follows: 


In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration of any school or school system— 
renders your amendment unnecessary. 

Dr. Futier. I appreciate very much, Senator, your raising that 
argument. And the answer is this: that this general “no Federal 
control” clause is in a great many laws where there is already more 
Federal control than we would like, and that general clause of that 
kind, as you well know as an attorney, has to give way to the specific 
requirements in the statute, in the hierarchy of legal values. ‘There- 
fore, when there is written into a law phrases or clauses which require 
interpretation by the lawyers in the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, and further interpretation by the lawyers, the auditors, 
and the accountants, those Federal regulations have the force of Fed- 
eral law. 

And not only to they have the force of Federal law generally, but 
they have the force of Federal law specifically taking precedence over 
any general “no Federal control” clause. Therefore, if you write a 
bill which has possible Federal controls in it, the mere fact that there 
is a general clause providing that there should be no Federal controls 
cannot positively prevent those which are attached in the specific ad- 
ministration of the law under the Federal regulations. 

Senator CLarx. Now can you illustrate your contention by examples 
from the administration of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958? 

Dr. Futter. I most certainly could. In that act, in spite of the 
very best efforts of Secretary Flemming, Assistant Secretary Richard- 
son, Commissioner Lawrence G. Derthick, and the members of his 
staff, many of whom are close friends of mine, all of them as far as I 
know, unless the statement I made in Atlantic City last week that 
there were some Federal controls in here has alienated someone—they 
are all my friends. 

Senator Crark. I would say it did not go far to promote a more in- 
timate relationship. 

Dr. Futter. Well, that we do not mind, if it does not, because the 
administrators, from Secretary Flemming down, have themselves 
been in an intramural conflict with the attorneys and auditors and ac- 
countants and the fiscal prudence people in the Bureau of the Budget 
and elsewhere, and we have felt all the way along, and I think honest] 
so—and I still feel that way—that Mr. Flemming and Mr. Derthic 
and Mr. Richardson and the chief State school officers and I personally 
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are all on the same side, and that to call attention to the Federal con- 
trols that are creeping in at the insistence of the Bureau of the Budget 
is a favor to the Office of Education. I have had a few of them tell 
me that it was. : 

Senator Crarx. You think they are prisoners of higher authority? 

Dr. Futxer. I am sure they are prisoners of something or other, or 
they would put in some of the things that have crept into the adminis- 
tration of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

Now if you want me to, I will illustrate specifically where the Fed- 
eral controls are; but it would take a long time to get them all illus- 
trated. 

Senator CiarK. Could you not give us perhaps just one or two brief 
examples? We have some other witnesses, and it is my fault, because 
I have been questioning you. 

Dr. Fuuuer. All right. I will illustrate. And I will make this il- 
lustration general enough to show what happens. 

In title 3, section 303(a) (4), there is a provision that standards for 
materials and equipment for improvement of instruction in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages shall be established on 
the State level as a part of the criteria upon which local project appli- 
cations shall be approved or disapproved by the State educational 
agency. 

TAteriest from the beginning of our 514 days of conferences with the 
attorneys of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, and 
with the administrators in the Office of Education, there was a con- 
tention that this required some Federal] specification of standards for 
materials and equipment in those fields. We had three meetings with 
them. The first 2 days, there were a dozen chief State school officers. 
For 214 days, 53 of the 54 jurisdictions that I have the honor to repre- 
sent were present here and discussed earnestly these questions. And 
then finally we had a dozen chief State school officers in another full 
day on the regulations concerning title 3 and title 5. We were unable 
to back the attorneys away from this contention, although as one who 
was trained at one time, a long time ago, in law, I could not see that 
the law said that. 

So just 1 week before we had the last meeting, in a sort of despera- 
tion, we arranged for a project. in which we said that we, at the State 
level—the chief State school officers, through their office—would take 
the responsibility for developing these standards for materials and 
equipment, so that the Federal Government would not have to make 
specifications of those standards. On that last day, we had a promise 
that all we would have to do would be to file the standards for mate- 
rials and equipment with the Commissioner, but not as a part of the 
State plan, where they would be embalmed. Then you would have to 
get permission to change the State plan every time you changed your 
dealings with the local district from the State level. 

All right. We had the conference. We printed 100,000 bulletins. 
We have distributed 99,000 bulletins. We have spent, with the Foun- 
dation money that we were able to obtain, and our own contributions, 
$15,000. And we still do not have the job done to everyone’s satis- 
faction on that point. 

We have an application right now, and we have been working on it 
during the past 3 days, for a $69,300 project to work with the Na- 
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tional Bureau of Standards, the Office of Education, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the American Institute 
of Physics, the American Chemical Society, the Science Makers Ap- 
paratus Association, and other groups, to develop guides and specifi- 
cations for the purchase of about a thousand items of materials and 
equipment. 

Th‘s was a place where one would never suspect, from reading the 
law itself, that there would be a Federal hand reaching down all the 
way to the local school district; yet here we are working and have 
keen working ever since last October to prevent that very thing, 
spending thousands of dollars. And the reason we want this amend- 
ment, and the reason that the chief State school officers, by an over- 
whelming majority, will not support anything without it in there, 
is because we do not believe in Federal control of education, and we do 
not intend to have it if we can help it. 

I have told some people in recent days: “As far as I am concerned, 
I will have no part of any general support bill that does not have 
that provision in it.” 

Senator Ciark. I think you have made a very strong case, Mr. 
Fuller. And now let us get back to your prepared statement. 

Dr. Futier. Well, I do not have very much, Senator Clark. But 
I appreciate very much the opportunity that you have given to me 
to make that case, which I assure you I have not had time to write 
out in any formal document since late yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe this amendment would go far to elimin- 
ate any possible Federal control of education. The chief State school 
officers have learned much about Federal control of education in im- 
plementing the National Defense Education Act of 1958, and they 
desire to profit from their experience. They have worked closely 
with Secretary Flemming and Commissioner Derthick and his staff, 
and in substantial agreement with them at all times. 

The disagreements, Mr. Chairman, that we have had with the ad- 
ministrators, as distinguished from the fiscal control people, have 
been minor. No personalities or agency politics of any kind have 
volved. The difficulties that have taught the lessons to the chief State 
school officers are found in the law itself, as interpreted, but not neces- 
sarily in the law itself as some of us would read it at first. 

Senator Crark. I take it you take a dim view of the Government 
lawyers who are working on this project. 

Dr. Fuurer. I take a dim view of some Government lawyers: not 
of many others. I believe it is difficult, there, to generalize. There 
are excellent lawyers in the Government. 

I might say that Secretary Flemming, when he talked with the 53 
State school officers, urged a liberal interpretation of Public Law 
864. He said that in his experience as a Government official, there 
were two kinds of lawyers, when it came to these things—“hot” 
lawyers and “cold” lawyers. He said the hot lawyer is the one that 
will try to find the way to do the thing that needs to be done, and 
that the cold lawyer was the fellow who said, “No,” and made no 
effort to find a legal way to do the thing that needed to be done. And 
I think that is a very fine definition. I agree with it thoroughly, as I 
do with most things that the Secretary has said, in regard to the 
administration of 864. 
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We believe this amendment is necessary for the best welfare of 
education in the future. We accept and support all the other parts of 
S. 2, provided the suggested protections against Federal control of 
education and for continued State and local autonomy in education 
are included. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I shall end my formal state- 
ment at this point with an expression of great appreciation for the 
privilege of appearing here. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Dr. Fuller, after your speech at Atlantic City, 
the Commissioner of Education was asked his opinion about the 
matter, and the New York Times quotes him as having said the 
following: 

A point of particular pride is that the center of administration— 
and speaking now of the National Defense Education Act of 1958— 
is at the State and local levels. We feel that the act has been administered in 
complete recognition of our tradition of State and local control of education. 

* * * * * * . 


We have had Federal aid without Federal control in this program (vocational 
education) for 40 years. In this new act we have a special responsibility to 


demonstrate that in this broader scale we can have Federal aid without Federal 
control. 


Now, do you agree with those statements by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education ? 

Dr. Futier. I agree with all but one. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Which one do you disagree with ? 

Dr. Futuer. That we have had 40 years of vocational education 
without Federal control. I happen to have administered that program 
at the local level and as a State commissioner of education. I was a 
member of the General National Policy Group on Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1947-48, and have been in close touch with it, of course, repre- 
senting the State officers since 1948. And I think that there are still 
aspects of the administration of that act that cannot be called any- 
thing else. 

I believe, though, that the progress toward eliminating the undesir- 
able Federal controls was rather rapid in the 1947-48 conferences, 
which. lasted off and on for a full year. We removed 13 administra- 
tive controls from the Smith-Hughes-George-Deen laws. And year 
before last, in the revision of the basic policies on vocational educa- 
tion, still more were removed. 

A point that is very difficult to make many people accept, even on 
the basis of proof, is this: that as these laws settle down, and as 
the weight of the opinion of local and State educators is brought to 
bear, the Federal controls tend to grow less rather than greater. 
That applies to the school lunch program, I might add. 

The school lunch program at first—when it came from a relief 
program to a permanent program on July 1, 1946—had a very great 
deal of control in it. It still has more than we would like. Bnt at 
that time, it was operated federally right to the local school. Then, 
in 1946, it was put in the State education agencies for administra- 
tion, in nearly half the States for both public and nonpublic schools 
and in all of the States for the public schools. Today, about 22 of 
the States do their own auditing. And the policy of the Department 
of Agriculture for a number of years now has been to encourage the 
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States to assume this responsibility to audit local districts in regard 
to the school lunch program. 

So I can see great progress in eliminating the Federal controls as 
the law gets into practice and settles down. 

I agree with Commissioner Derthick that insofar as that law would 
permit, what he said is true; but under Public Law 864, with all its 
risers aids and its special regulations which are necessary to keep 
the aids special, it would be impossible for a corps of administrators 
from on high to administer that without Federal controls. It cannot 
be done, because the law does not allow it. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Dr. Fuller, do you recommend that we repeal 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958? After all, we are hear- 
ing these bills this year. This was not called as a hearing on whether 
we repeal that one. From your attack on it, I judge that you are 
greatly dissatisfied with that law. 

Dr. Fuuier. I would recommend that as a long term policy for 
American education it be allowed to lapse at the end of its term—4 

ears. 
: I read in the testimony approving the AASA resolution that until 
the time comes when the massive infusion of funds that we favor 
without Federal control has been made, and the funds have been ap- 
ah hee we simply, as a mater of survival, have to hang on to the 
nds we have. 

I am in favor of increasing the appropriations under 864 and mak- 
ing it work. 

nator YarsoroucH. I do not want to cut you off, but we have 
some more witnesses. I will try to keep my questions to reasonable 
length and would hope you could answer on that subject in a reason- 
able length of time, too. 

I assume, then, from your answer, that when that 4 vear time has 
expired, you are opposed to the renewal of the Nationa] Defense Edu- 
cation Act. 

Dr. Futter. Provided we have by that time a massive infusion, 
without Federal control, of Federal support funds. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And then you would oppose the renewal of 
it at this time? 

Dr. Fuuuer. Not unless we have the general bills without Federal 
control enacted into law. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. It has often been stated by some people that 
they fear Federal-aid to education, because the experience has been 
that the longer the Federal Government appropriates money to aid a 
project, the more Federal controls we have. Your experience with the 
school laws, the Federal-aid for schools, is that that is not true. I 
take it from what you said that the longer aid has been extended, the 
lesser the Federal control becomes, or the lesser the Federal interfer- 
ence becomes. 

Dr. Fuuter. I do not know of any exception to that rule; and I 
have been representing the States and have dealt with all of the fed- 
erally connected educational programs, over a long period of years 
now. And I say there is less the longer it goes. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Your experience has been that actually in ad- 
ministering these Federal-aid laws, the longer the laws are adminis- 
tered the less the Federal control becomes ? 
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Dr. Furier. That is right. And the foot-in-the-door theory that 
some people who believe otherwise have is simply not true in fact. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Now, are you, or against S. 2? 

Dr. Fuuier. We are for S. 2, provided it has this amendment in it. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Are you against it if it does not have the 
amendment in it ? 

Dr. Futxer. If it does not have it in it, our policy, voted unani- 
mously at Atlantic City and approved by other State school officers, is 
that we will revert to our policy adopted at Chicago; that is, that we 
would neither oppose nor support S. 2. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But if this section 7, this amendment that 
you propose, is written in it, you are for it ? 

Dr. Futter. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You make the whole question of support and 
nonsupport of the bill virtually revolve on those words “verify” or 
“certify” ? 

Dr. Furzer. That is the attitude that the State school officers take. 

Senator Yarsorovueu. What is your position on the administra- 
tion bill, S. 1016? Are you for or against that? 

Dr. Futter. You know, it is a pretty long bill, Senator, and I have 
not had time to study that bill very much. We had a meeting down 
at Atlantic City on Federal support of education, and it was not even 
mentioned. The chief State school officers have not adopted any 
policy in regard to it, and therefore I cannot in any sense speak for the 
the council in regard to it. 

Senator YarsoroucH. They have not had a chance to study it? 

Dr. Futter. They have not had a chance to study it. And all I 
have are rather superficial impressions about it. 

Senator Cuark. I wonder if I would be putting words in your mouth 
if I suggested that the reason it was not even mentioned in Atlantic 
City is because everybody knew it was completely ineffective? 

Dr. Furier. Well, I do not know, Senator. There is a pretty ex- 
pressive adjective in that statement, and if you would take it out, and 
qualify it just a little bit, I would welcome having the words in my 
mouth. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. 

Dr. Futter. Thank you very much. : 

(The following letter and telegram were subsequently submitted for 
the record :) 

Councit or Cuter State ScHoot OFFICERS, 
Washingon, D.C., February 26, 1959. 


Hon. James E. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: This is to ask you to enter in the record of the 
hearings of your subcommittee for February 20, 1959, the enclosed telegram 
from the State superintendent of public instruction of New Mexico, Tom Wiley. 
It would also be a favor to me if you would have the record show that Super- 
intendent Charles H. Boehm of Pennsylvania, who testified on the same day, 
has authorized me to inform you that he is also in favor of the amendment 
proposed in the testimony given on behalf of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers by me on that day. 

We were sorry you were unable to attend, and appreciated the cordial recep- 
tion we received by the members of your subcommittee. 

With warmest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epa@ar Futrer, Erecutive Secretary. 
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Santa Fe, N. Mex., February 25, 1959. 
Dr. Epgar FuLLer, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Heartily endorse amendment which you proposed to Murray-Metcalf bill that 
would cause Federal funds to lose their identify and become a part of State 


am for education with no Federal auditing below the State educational agency 
evel. 


Tom WILEY, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Dr. Charles H. Boehm, State superintendent 
of public instruction of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Crark, Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show, if 
you do not mind, that Dr. Boehm has really made an ou‘standing rec- 
ord since he has taken over the job of State superintendent of public 
instruction in Harrisburg. The progress which has been made under 
his leadership in the public school system has been noteworthy. He 
is a gentleman of wide experience and background in his subject. I 
am very happy that he has come here before us, and I hope very much 
that all the members of the subcommittee will read his testimony, even 
though conflicting engagements made it impossible for them to be 
here. 

Senator YArsoroucH. Thank you, Senator Clark. 

We are happy to hear from so distinguished an authority on this. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES H. BOEHM, STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Dr. Boru. Senator, I would like to have permission to file the 
report and read portions of it. 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. That request will be granted. 

Dr. Born. First, my name is Charles Boehm. I am superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the “cold war of the 
classrooms” has placed a responsibility upon educational leadership 
never before visioned. Unusual political and educational statesman- 
ship will be required in the improvement of education at all levels 
across this country as we wind our way in an era of a nuclear stale- 
mate. Not all of our problems are financial, or dependent upon new 
revenue, but many basic problems have their origin in lack of financial 
support. An antiquated, inequitable real estate tax base, cumbersome 
constitutional limitations, mobility of our population, sharply rising 
costs, mounting school enrollments, obsolescent school structures, in- 
terstate competition for industries, intrastate competition for State 
funds, all woefully combine to give public education an uneven, in- 
adequate support both within the States and among the States. 

To aggravate the problem even further, within the past few months 
the Nation has become even more conscious of existing fire hazards as 
a result of the disastrous school fire in Chicago. This situation fol- 
lowed closely by college dormitory fires prompted Americans to exert 
an all-out effort to prevent recurrences of such tragedies. Then, too, 
fire has not been the only scourge to strike recently. Unusual floods, 
not only in Pennsylvania, but in a number of other States, have re- 
sulted in severe property damage to school buildings. 
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The recent series of events has ignited a “chain reaction” which 
will of necessity compel the Nation to speed up school building pro- 
grams by at least 5 to 10 years. 

Since we are very familiar with the situation in Pennsylvania, we 
would like to use this State as an example of the many States which 
have made a real effort at both the State and local levels to meet school 
building and teacher needs. It is impossible to maintain schools at 
the level to which every American child is entitled. There is no 
longer any doubt in our minds about the necessity for Federal aid to 
education, but rather at the present time we agree with the Rockefeller 
report which states that “it is important to determine the direction of 
Federal aid.” 

Our 1.9 million public school pupils are exposed to as great a dis- 
parity of educational opportunities between the better schools and the 
poor schools as probably exists in the Nation. In Pennsylvania the 
population is not only growing but shifting away from agricultural 
areas and such regions as those where coal mining formerly attracted 
a concentrated population. The people are moving into the counties 
where industry is expanding. To represent this point concretely let 
us consider two extremes which actually exist in Pennsylvania. Bucks 
County had an increase of 355 percent in the number of births in 1956 
as compared with the number in 1940; while Forest County reported 
a 36 percent decrease in the number of births over the same period. 

Senator Crark. Dr. Boehm, could I interrupt for a moment to ask 
you if you could give another kind of an example of the great variety 
in our State? Let us take for example the comparative wealth of 
the school district which encompasses Lower Marion Township with 
the wealth of the school districts in Luzerne County, where this flood 
has put an additional 3,000 miners out of work. Is there not an enor- 
mous differential there ? 

Doctor Borum. The differential as represented by the real estate tax 
base alone is several hundred percentage points in the differences. 
To illustrate, the assessed valuation per public school pupil in Luzerne 
County is approximately $4,676, while the corresponding figure for 
Lower Marion Township is $16.226. We have rather wealthy districts 
adjoining some of our metropolitan areas. To illustrate it more con- 
cretely, while it is true that the population for Pennsylvania as a 
whole and for most of its counties has increased, nevertheless since 
1940, 27 of the 67 counties in the State have shown decreases in popu- 
lation. Decreases, of course, are not only associated with wealth but 
also with other problems. 

Also, there is the tendency for suburban living which lessens the 
pressure on the city schools to aggravate the problem in the suburbs. 
Naturally, such movement within a State is not unique to Pennsyl- 
vania alone. Therefore, the Nation as a whole can no longer afford 
the attitude of indifference toward the needs of school pupils wherever 
they may be. 

All evidence on hand at the present time indicates that the cost of 
education will continue to rise. The rapidly increasing enrollments, 
the expansion of school services, and the need for school construction 
due to an accumulated deficit of needed buildings, as well as the infla- 
tionary trends are positive factors in such an increase. 
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To indicate the change in the financial picture, the total expenditure 
reported by public schools rose from $218.1 million in 1940 to $353 
million in 1950; and for the year 1956-57, the latest school year for 
which data are available, it was $678.6 million. Present trends 
would indicate that total expenditures by school districts for educa- 
tion will approximate $1 billion in Pennsylvania by 1962-63. These 
huge amounts are saying that for every dollar reported by the school 
districts to have been spent on public education in 1940, there have 
been $3 spent in 1956-57 and this, in turn, will be increased to $4.50 
by 1962-63. 

To indicate to you the responsibility which Pennsylvania has as- 
sumed on the State level toward the support of public schools, the 
amount of State subsidy has increased eightfold during the past 20 
years. These salient facts indicate that the State and local school 
districts will have difficulty in financing the type of educational pro- 
gram necessary to maintain Pennsylvania’s present standard of edu- 
cation. 

Senator Crark. Could you in a short paragraph summarize the 
State policy with respect to the application of State aid on an equal- 
izing basis to make it—in other words, explain to us how a greater 
State subsidy goes to the poorer school districts than to the richer 
ones. 

Dr. Borum. The equalization in Pennsylvania is governed by a 
State tax equalization commission, which has its own accountin 
system, and which gears it to sales, and it establishes for every schoo 
district a market value. The Commonwealth in turn in fact says, in 
its formula, that the ratio of market value is as determined by the 
State tax equalization board, to each child, and in direct proportion 
to this the State shall compensate a district up to a given amount 
per teacher or per child. 

Taking the real estate tax base, then, as the subsidy base, about 75 
percent of the school expenditures are adjusted. The other 25 per- 
cent are not, because there are many things which we must put in a 
school program which are not covered by the equalization base, so 
that we could fairly well say that operating costs are 75 percent ad- 
justed or equalized. 

This is insofar as wealth is represented by real estate, but not by 
other taxes. 

Senator Crark. The net result is that, again to go back to my 
analogy, school districts in Luzerne County get substantially more 
State aid than school districts in the wealthier suburbs ? 

Dr. Borum. Luzerne County would receive on an average of per- 
haps 80 percent of the 75 percent, whereas Lower Marion Township 
might receive less than 20 percent. 

Your attention is directed to the Pennsylvania chapter in the school 
building construction story. The Commonwealth is proud of its 
school building program to date. To be specific, from 1949 to the 
present time the State has approved reimbursable construction in the 
amount of $925 million for 1,411 school building projects. 

Senator Crark. What do you mean by “reimbursable construc- 
tion” ? 

Dr. Borum. Taking the data which we just discussed a few min- 
utes ago, the State takes a slightly modified scale to reimburse school 
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districts for school construction. In substance, the $925 million rep- 
resents in the lifetime of the bonds of these obligations a contribution 
of the Commonwealth of about 50 percent across the State. In some 
districts, nothing; in the poorest districts, as much as 90 percent of the 
debt service. 

This vast sum is indicative of the tremendous effort on the part of 
the Commonwealth. However, the picture for the future is dark. 
A total of 608 projects are awaiting approval which cannot be granted 
unless additional funds are made available. 

Senator Ciark. Do you have a dollar value for those 608 projects? 

Dr. Borum. Our estimate is $400 million. 

Senator Cuark. Is this just the State portion, or the total portion ? 

Dr. Borum. That is the total portion, which in terms would be 50 
percent, averaging across the Commonwealth. 

Senator Ciark. In other words, the $500 million includes the local 
contribution ? 

Dr. Boru. That is right. 

The catastrophic events of recent weeks to which reference was 
made previously have created a severe impact in Pennsylvania. As a 
result of these frightening experiences, a thorough inspection of 
school buildings in Pennsylvania is being made to brmg them into 
complete conformity with the Fire Panic Act. Many buildings or 
parts of buildings have been found unsafe and if these conditions can- 
not be readily corrected, the schools are forced to close for the sake of 
the protection of our children. Other schools have been damaged by 
floods. The ultimate effects of this action cannot be definitely estab- 
lished because local school districts have the right to appeal under the 
provisions of the Fire Panic Act. The best estimates available at this 
time indicate that a minimum additional outlay of $80 million will be 
required to correct or eliminate the fire hazard conditions by the erec- 
tion of new schools that may be required. 

This situation will place even more pupils than previously antici- 
pated in substandard quarters such as hallways and basement class- 
rooms or on half-day sessions. To illustrate, by January 9, 1959, the 
State department of public instruction had given approval under the 
law for schools to operate on half-day sessions at least for a part of the 
school year to an extent which would affect 32,000 pupils. This is 
6,000 more pupils than were exposed to this same procedure during 
the previous school year, notwithstanding the fact that on January 9, 
the effects of the rigid inspection under the Fire Panic Act were just 
beginning to be felt. 

And may I insert here: And notwithstanding the fact that we per- 
mitted $100 million to be erected of new reimbursable construction 
during that same year. 

Furthermore, a considerable number of school districts which have 
been affected by the closing of classrooms have neither sufficient bor- 
rowing capacity for floating general obligation bonds nor can they 
establish financial solvency to qualify for school building construction 
under a school building authority permissible in Pennsylvania. 

At the present time from 75 to 80 percent of the school districts are 
unable to assume complete financial responsibility for school building 
construction. In other words, they must have Commonwealth assist- 
ance. The extent of the recession indicates that in 1958-59 we have 
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had 66 special aid applications, or nearly twice the amount received 
in the 2 previous school terms. 

Now I would like to return to the tax problem. 

Senator Ciark. Before you get to that, Mr. Boehm, earlier in your 
statement you said, I think, that there are i; 900,000 children and young 
people in the public school system in Pennsylvania 

Dr. Boru. That is right. 

Senator Ciark. Now, do you have any prognosis as to how that 
number will increase or decrease during the next decade ? 

Dr. Borum. The department of public instruction keeps current 
estimates on the basis of the most recent situation. The present esti- 
mate would indicate that the public school enrollments 10 years hence 
could go as high as 214 million pupils. 

The State, likewise, has not been able to meet its financial obliga- 
tions for school building as rapidly as urgently needed projects are 
approved. In fact, the State was in arrears even before recent events 
magnified the situation. 

Accordingly, the one and only remaining logical source for needed 
revenue is Federal aid. Due to today’s mobile population, Federal 
aid is much more justifiable than it was some years ago. Children 
who today are pupils in one State and perhaps are being deprived of 
educational opportunities to which they are entitled may, when they 
reach adulthood, be citizens of another State. Since today we find 
many more families migrating from one State to another, proper 
en facilities in all States is becoming more of a national respon- 
sib] ity. 

The question can well be raised as to whether the State and local 
school districts have taxing ability which has not been utilized and 
which might meet the demands of education. 

During recent years an increasing number of school districts in 
Pennsylvania have reached the statutory limitations on regular per 
capita and property tax levies and have of necessity resorted to such 
other taxes as: local wage and income tax, per capita tax, property 
transfer tax, theater admission tax, occupation tax, mercantile tax, et 
cetera. During the 1956-57 school year about 1,900 of the 2,420 school 
districts in Pennsylvania collected $40.1 million in such taxes. It is 
to be noted that many of these special taxes are not adaptable in cer- 
tain districts, especially rural districts which are devoid of commercial 
or business interests. 

Furthermore, because of the wide variation in the ability of school 
districts to support education, some school districts in the State are 
several months in arrears in the payment of teachers’ salaries for the 
current school term. Last year we had one district in arrears 1 year 
and 1 month. This was in the anthracite coal regions. Also, a few 
school districts in Pennsylvania have defaulted on bonds even though 
they are raising taxes at the present statutory limit. This situation 
can be attributed to a loss in assessed valuation on real estate caused 
by conditions such as the closing of mines and the removal of related 
industries from the area. And, of course, only an improved economic 
climate in the areas affected can prevent this situation from becoming 
more serious. 

Senator CuarK. I would like the record to show at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, if you do not mind, that there are presently 508,000 totally 
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unemployed Pennsylvanians, which is 11 percent of our labor force, 
and is 1 out of every 19 individuals seeking employment in the United 
States and unable to find it. This, of course, has an enormous impact 
on the ability of our Commonwealth to meet its educational needs. 

I am going to ask of Mr. Boehm this question : 

Whether you do not find economic conditions in the Commonwealth 
a very real depressant in raising teachers’ salaries to an adequate level ? 

Dr. Borum. There is no doubt about it. The collection of taxes 
in itself has been affected. Furthermore, in many school boards that 
have come down for distressed aid, they say that just trying to in- 
crease the taxes does not increase a dollar of revenue. 

Senator Crark. I do not recall whether later in your statement you 
discussed whether you have a teacher shortage or not. 

Dr. Boru. No, we do not. 

Senator Ciark. Could you say just a word on that ? 

Dr. Borum. Well, our teacher shortage is now confined to specific 
areas of the school program, rather than generally, except in Phila- 
delphia and probably Pittsburgh. "We have always had shortages of 
certified teachers in such areas as physical education for girls, in the 
areas of librarians, and recently, of course, in math and science and 
modern foreign languages. The supply is better in other areas of 
the school program. 

Senator CLark. Do you have a gross estimated figure of the shortage 
in teachers ? 

Dr. Borum. I do not. One reason that I do not is that our previous 
figures were often combined with emergency certificates for fully cer- 
tified teachers to teach one subject; and this has been a very unfor- 
tunate affair. 

So I think that we would have less than 2,000 out of 77,500. 

Senator CLark. But you do have a good many noncertified teachers 
actually teaching, do you not? 

Dr. Boru. Yes, somewhat less than 2,000. 

On the State level Pennsylvania’s chief source of revenue is the 
tax on corporations and the selective sales and use tax, which accounts 
for more than 60 percent of the revenue for the general fund. The 
demands for the State dollar are so great, however, that even though 
the sales tax should become less selective, it would only be a ques- 
tion of time until this additional income would be insufficient to meet 
the increasing demands for State services. The corporation income 
tax cannot be increased without seriously jeopardizing Pennsylvania’s 
position in attracting and holding industry. Supplementing State 
revenues with an income tax is impractical because the present State 
constitution forbids a graduated income tax. If the electors decide to 
amend the constitution to permit a graduated income tax, at least 4 
or 5 years would be required before such a tax could be placed in 
operation. , ; 

The Pennsylvania General Assembly currently in session in Har- 
risburg is faced with the immediate problem of raising many mil- 
lions of dollars in additional revenue just to meet mandated expendi- 
tures for public education. It is impossible to meet this need without 
additional taxes—and that report was just made last Sunday to the 
Governor—either at the local or State level, or both. Since the Penn- 
sylvania tax situation is becoming precarious, as stated before, there 
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is only a remote possibility that any foreseeable increased taxes in 
Pennsylvania would give more than temporary relief. 

Senator Crark. Dr. Boehm, as I recall it, the amount which the 
Governor’s special bipartisan tax commission recommended as addi- 
tional revenue to be raised by taxation for the next biennium was $400 
million, was it not ? 

Dr. Borum. That is right. 

Senator CiarK. If that amount should be raised, what relief, if any, 
would it give you in your school system financing ? 

Dr. Borum. The same report indicated that they should not in- 
crease their support to public education in this 2-year period. 

Senator CuarK. So that that additional taxation will not help with 
either the school construction program or with the raising of the 
teacher salary program ? 

Dr. Borum. Not more than, probably, a nominal relaxation of the 
present provisions to permit some construction. 

Senator Ciark. What will happen to the 608 projects which are 
on the shelf in Harrisburg without funds to go forward with them? 

Dr. Bozum. Some of those I think are going to be permitted to go 
forward. 

Senator Cirark. Do you have any estimate as to how many? 

Dr. Borum. No. It is too early to estimate how many. The Com- 
monwealth is really at this point giving more consideration to these 
school districts who will have to build new schools as a result of this 
fire inspection which is now goingon. We had over 4,000 school build- 
ings which had been erected before 1914 in use in 1951. As many as 
45 percent of these school buildings are still in use. We can be reason- 
ably sure that at least 600 buildings are in use which had been con- 
structed prior to 1900. In a 1957 survey it was established that close 
to 400 of these buildings could not be considered safe by modern 
standards. So we would either have to invest $4 million immediately 
to install proper fire safety facilities, or plan to replace these build- 
ings, and it is altogether likely that the general assembly will set 
up a dual-track program which will give these schools the same 
priority rights as the 608 schools which had previously submitted 
Pegernoane 

nator Crark. And that will take another $80 million, you esti- 
mate ! 

Dr. Borum. Not less than that. 

The tax problems as revealed by Pennsylvania are no doubt indica- 
tive of the tax problems found in many other States of the Union. A 
solution which would be helpful to Pennsylvania, therefore, would in 
turn be of assistance to her sister States. 

Now, rightly or wrongly, the Federal Government has become the 
No. 1 tax collector of the Nation. Three of every four tax dollars 
collected go directly to the Federal Treasury. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been able to offer to the individual States financial aid in 
the development of public health, in the construction of highways, for 
school lunch and vocational education, and in the operation of public 
welfare and other agencies. The National Defense Education Act 
has also provided funds to the States for peers those school 
activities pertaining directly to the national defense. is Was Wise, 
desirable, and most helpful in meeting certain definite educational 
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needs. But what is more basic to education and its new role in the 
ue war of the classroom” than teachers’ salaries and school facili- 
ties 

Senate bill 2 deserves support because it permits the State to use 
the money where it is most needed. There is no discrimination against 
those States which already made an earnest effort to meet their school 
construction requirements. No State would be unjustly rewarded 
for laxity due to indifference in attempting to meet obligations. 
Since this bill supports salaries and construction, it supports basic 
education and does not support one phase or activity to the disadvan- 
tage of others. You will observe that this plea has been made to 
maintain education at its present level. It does not take into con- 
sideration required omnes for more and better education, such as 
need for community colleges, technical institutes, improvement of in- 
struction in science and mathematics, guidance, testing, scholarships, 
seeing and hearing aids, and other services, some of which fortunately 
will receive Federal aid under Public Law 85-864. Political and edu- 
cational statesmanship must find the means and the programs for 
more and better education. To date, for our State, no Federal pro- 
posal is more reassuring for the overall financial support of educa- 
tion than is Senate bill 2. 

Senator Crarx. Mr. Boehm, I think that is a very helpful state- 
ment to the committee. Do you have any estimate as to the overall 
need in dollars for increasing teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania? 

Dr. Boru. There are various proposals, Senator Clark, and some 
of these would run into the amount of money provided for in Senate 
bill 2, 4 years from now. The need would be attached to mandated 
salaries and would depend upon whatever that mandated salary would 
be. And I have no specific amount that I could give you now. 

Senator CiarKk. Can you state as a generalization whether in your 
opinion teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania are high enough now ? 

Dr. Borum. Oh, no. There is no question that we have not been 
able to attract the kind of personnel we wanted. The average salary 
is low because you have a great mass of young teachers. Within 4 or 
5 years, when they come up to the point where over half of their 
teachers are experienced teachers of 4 or 5 years, they will be in the 
same class that second-class cities or large cities are, where they are 
unable to meet further demands to keep their best teachers. The 
have been in a very favorable position in the last 5 years. This would, 
to me, have a very important aspect in the State, because it is in these 
areas where we are attracting the competent teachers currently. They 
are flowing in there. But this sort of “honeymoon” will be over in 
about 5 years. 

Senator CrarK. Can you give us the general range of teachers’ 
salaries in Pennsylvania today, from the minimum salaries paid in the 
poorer districts to the top salaries paid in the wealthier districts? 

Dr. Borum. Even though the State Department of Justice has ruled 
that the minimum salary for properly certificated teachers in Penn- 
sylvania is $3,500 for the school year 1958-59, we have found that the 
average salary of beginning teachers who graduated last year from 
college is between $3,800 and $3,900. The range for these beginning 
teachers extended from $3,500 to about $4,500. 
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Senator CrarKk. Could you give us any kind of an estimate as to 
what a teacher who had been teaching in, let us say, in Luzerne County 
for 10 years would be getting today ? , 

Dr. Borum. The following salaries apply to teachers with 10 years 
of service in a respective district : In Luzerne County teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree average slightly above $4,700, while teachers with 
a master’s degree would average around $5,000. In Lower Merion 
Township, by way of contrast, a teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
would average about $5,400 and with a master’s degree about $6,000. 
Abington Township has even higher salaries. The corresponding fig- 
ures for that school district are $5,850 and $6,700. There are a few 
teachers in these systems making close to $8,000. 

Senator Yarnorovucn. Dr. Boehm, in the final page of your state- 
ment, you make a very strong endorsement of S. 2. Directing your 
thinking to section 7 of S. 2, requiring that the State educational 
agency shall verify annually to the Commission, would you withdraw 
your endorsement of the bill if that word “verify,” is not changed to 
“certify”? 

Dr. Boru. No. 

Senator Yarsoroven. You do not make your support hinge on 
whether the language requires the State official to certify or to verify ? 

Dr. Born. I probably did not get your question. Our support 
of Senate bill 2 would not be contingent on the change. 

Senator YArsoroucH. Do you foresee under this bill, with its lan- 
guage, the Federal control of your office and the schools in Pennsy]- 
vania, if this bill should become law? 

Dr. Borum. No, I do not foresee any Federal controls which will 
in any way outweigh the tremendous advantages. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Have you had an opportunity to study the 
administration’s bill, S. 1016? 

Dr. Boru. This concerns the subject of school buildings? 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes. 

Dr. Boru. I have gone over it several times and am familiar with 
just a few parts of the bill. I was asked to see how it applied in my 
own State. 

Senator YarrorovueH. Have you had an opportunity to study it? 

Dr. Borum. Well, to that degree-we are not very happy, because-we 
foresee the difficulty of giving aid to distressed districts when there 
is 2 commitment that they must provide a reimbursement or become 
obligated for 10 years after their bond issue is through. Our attorney 
general prevented our teacher colleges from using any State money 
to match the loan fund, because putting $1 down meant extending the 
State debt for 9 years. If they should continue that thinking in this 
act. it would not be of benefit to districts where it would be most 
useful. 

Senator Ciark. Just two more questions. 

Dr. Boehm, you have told us I think that you had 608 projects 
backed up on the shelf for school construction, where no finances were 
available, and in addition to that $80 million as your best guess of 
what would be required because of the fire hazard; but can you convert 
those needs into classrooms? What is the classroom shortage in Penn- 
sylvania? 
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Dr. Boerum. Iam sorry. I do not have that in terms of classrooms. 
These are actual projects filed. And the one difficulty of giving class- 
room shortages is that here you have a secondary school with one-half 
of its facilities not in terms of classrooms, and then you have an ele- 
mentary school, which is just the reverse, and the same thing is true 
with additions. I do not say this is not important, but we have 
grouped these in terms of the overall project. 

I could furnish you, however, with this information at a later date. 

Senator Ciark. I think it would be helpful to have it for the record. 
The administration, and I think some of the school authorities, are 
talking about a classroom shortage of 135,000 at the present time, 
which will increase as the population explosion hits the schools. My 
thought was that the administration bill might remedy over a 5- 
year period 75,000 of that shortage; but if you do not know what your 
classroom shortage in Pensylvania is, I wonder how Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is able to compute the shortage of the country. 

Dr. Born. Quite often, they take the existing facilities, and then 
they take the increase in the birth rate, and they translate this into 
terms of 30 per teacher and get classroom shortage. This falls far 
short of our obligation when you translate in terms of projects. But 
if you build on the rural countryside, $2 to $1 goes into the total 
facility, and therefore the amount of money you are talking about is 
much, much larger than can be translated into terms of pupils and 
so much per teacher and classroom. But I will get the information for 
you. 

* Senator CrarK. One final question. 

Have you any estimate of the money needed to bring teachers’ 
salaries to what you, as a professional in the field, consider an ade- 
quate level, plus the completion of additional construction to remedy 
not only your present deficiencies but any additional deficiencies which 
world result from the increase in the school population from 
1.90),000 to 2.250.000 over the next decade? How much money does 
Pennsylvania need ? 

Dr. Bornm. That is a very difficult question to answer. We have 
always made our estimates in terms of the existing laws and not upon 
what the superintendent or someone else thought the salary should 
be. We have no question in terms of subsidy to say that the way we 
are not subsidizing school construction, it is simple arithmetic. If 
it now runs close to $50 million every 2 years, we would need $15 
million of State subsidy for each year additional to what we are now 
putting in to amortize school construction. I am aware of the fact 
that school buildings will cost twice as much over the 30 years in 
financing if they are financed in this method. 

Senator Ciark. That is because of the interest, is it not? 

Doctor Born. That is right. Certain districts have paid as high 
and slightly higher than 5 percent interest for bond issues to be used 
for capital outlay. A rule of thumb which is helpful in determining 
Pennsylvania’s annual share of rental payments for new buildings 
mav be obtained by multiplying the number of millions of dollars of 
reimbursable construction under lease by $25,000. Thus at the end 
of 1958-59 school year approximately $925 million of reimbursable 
construction will have been approved. Hence, the State’s share of the 
annual rental will be 925 times $25,000 or $23,125,000. If the legis- 
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lature grants the request of the approval of an additional] $250 million 
of reimbursable construction for the year 1959-60, the approval of 
an additional $150 million of reimbursable construction for the year 
1960-61, the approval of an additional $100 million of reimbursable 
construction for the year 1961-62, and if these moneys were loaned 
during the corresponding years, then the State’s share of the annual 
rental would be $29,375,000 for 1959-60; $33,125,000 in 1960-61; and 
$35,625,000 in 1961-62. If Pennsylvania were to approve an addi- 
tional $100 million of reimbursable construction for each of the next 
7 years (this is a modest figure in terms of building obsolescence and 
the ever increasing costs of construction), then in the year 1968-69 
the State would pay $53,125,000 as its share of the annual rental of 
these school buildings. 


Senator CLarK. Well, let me try to boil it down one If S. 2. 
1 


were to become law, do you think you would be able to achieve, with 
an appropriate State effort, an adequate salary level, and a con- 
struction program which would satisfy you? 

Dr. Borum. For the next 10 years, this would be adequate. 

Senator Crark. Now if the administration bill were passed, there 
was testimony the other day that Pennsylvania would get an alloca- 
tion of $32 million a year for the next 5 years, but then it developed 
that the State would have to put up half of that money, itself, so that 
you would only get $16 million a year for school construction for 5 
years, again on a basis by which each of your schools would cost you 
twice as much as they would if you paid for them immediately. Do 
you think that administration bill would meet your school construc- 
tion needs for the next 5 years? 

Dr. Boru. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Mr. Boehm, from your study of the Murray 
bill, S. 2, which provides for grants-in-aid to States in their school 
programs, either in teacher pay or construction of buildings, or both, 
and your study of the administration bill, S. 1016, with its require- 
ments of State matching of funds for buildings on a complicated 
formula, when the Federal Government would come in, which bill, 
if enacted, do you think would result in the least Federal interference ? 

Dr. Boruam. There is no question about Senate bill 2, because, as 
Senator Clark indicated, if our building needs should shift, we have 
the opportunity of using it for salaries or vice versa. The adminis- 
tration bill gives us no such opportunity. And when you ask for 
matching, quite often our matching funds take away money from 
other avenues. We saw this happening earlier when the National 
Defense Education Act passed. Districts kept down their employ- 
ment of teachers, tried to put money together to take advantage of title 
3, because they got $2 for $1. 

Then along came the fire provisions, and they had to take all their 
money they could to make temporary adjustments, temporary peti- 
tions. So the matching requirement of title 3 has been seriously jeop- 
ardized for our State, at least the matching part, for this year. So 
that whenever you attach matching to something, its total effect is 
nebulous in the distant future. 

You think you have money to match for it today, and something 
happens, and tomorrow the money is not there. 
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Senator YarsoroueH. So you think the administration bill, S. 1016, 
with its matching requirement, would lead to far more Federal inter- 
ference with local schools than S. 2, without-right grants to States? 

Dr. Borum. Yes. There is one part our attorneys find difficult. 
That is the obligation of the local district to continue payments of 
some kind 10 years after the bond issue is past. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is in S. 1016, the administration bill. 

Dr. Borum. Yes. I think there is the first place we found difficulty. 
And that may even make it impossible to administer the act in a 
State like Pennsylvania. 

Senator YarsnoroueH. You find that a very burdensome requirement 
in the administration bill, and a very onerous interference with local 
control, this requirement that for 10 years after the bonds be paid off 
they continue to pay back money out of the current operating expenses 
to pay back the Federal matching? 

Dr. Borum. Yes. It not only would be onerous, but the fact is that 
our attorneys would interpret that as borrowing, as an obligation. 

Senator CrarK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the figures which I have 
requested from Dr. Boehm may appear at this point in the record 
when received. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Percent salary data and estimates for selected PennsylWwania school districts 


Teachers entering system in 
Salary of teachers 958-5 
during 1958-59 who 
had been in the sys- 


School district Certification tem 10 years Beginning salary Estimated 
1958-59 average 
aan salary 





Low | Average} High | Low | Average; High 











Abington Township (Mont- | Bachelor’s -_ 


$5, 500 | $5,850 ($6,100 |$3,900 | $4,200 |$5, 600 $6, 200 

gomery County). Master’s_...| 5,900 6,700 | 7,350 | 4,200 5, 500 | 6, 500 7, 500 
Lower | Ptr Township | Bachelor’s __| 5, 100 5, 400 | 6,000 | 3, 800 4, 200 | 5, 200 6, 200 
(Montgomery County). Master’s_...| 5, 400 6,000 | 7,000 | 4,000 5, 300 | 7, 200 7, 300 
Hanover Township (Luzerne | Bachelor’s __| 4,600 4,700 | 4,900 |'3,600 |-..-..-..|--.._.- 5, 600 
County). Master’s....| 5,000 Bee Lee. We tonne cae 5, 800 
Dallas Union (Luzerne | Bachelor’s__| 4,700 4,750 | 4,800 |'3, 500 3, 600 | 4,300 5, 600 
County). Master’s_...| 4, 700 4,900 | 5, 400 OP Cacia neae area 5, 800 





1 Due to the location of this district in an area which is not increasing rapidly in population very few new 
teachers are employed. 
2 No teachers possessing a master’s degree were hired during 1958-59. 


Source: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, Bureau of Research, Har- 
risburg, Feb. 26, 1959. 


Insofar as what has happened in the past in regard to salaries of professional 
personnel in Pennsylvania public schools is an indication of what salaries will 
be in the future, it would seem that the maximum increase can be projected by 
considering salary data from the year 1947 through 1956. This statement is 
based upon the fact that Pennsylvania’s teachers have made larger gains in real 
wages during the years 1947-48 through 1955-56 than any other similar period 
for the past 25 years. A regression equation based upon salary for alternate 
school years for this period indicates that the average annual salary of profes- 
sional personnel in 1955-56 dollars will be approximately $6,379 for the school 
year 1968-69. 
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Forecasted elementary and secondary school enrollments and professional per- 
sonnel needed* in the public schools of Pennsylvania for the school years 
1958-59 through 1968-69, together with increases or decreases for the school 
years 1959-60 through 1963-64 and the school years 1964-65 through 1968-69 


















































Kindergarten- | Secondary Total e’e~entary and 
ele rentary secondary 
Schoo] year po + 
Enroll- Profes- Enroll- Prefes- Enroll- Profes- 
ments sional ments sional ments sional 
personnel | personnel personnel 
“~ : "= 2 aaa pees 
ns is tccnh ne tbhadsiatsdbbwseds 1, 174. 436 42, 502 749 615 35. 016 1, 915. 051 77. 518 
1959-60. 1, 156 749 41. 862 792 236 37. 457 1, 948 @85 79, 319 
Pek suction deees | 1,159, 478 41 961 813 465 38 461 1, 972. 949 89 422 
i Il inal a ie wee 1, 163. 455 42.105 | 828.145 39. 155 1. 991.6) 81. 260 
i inacoobances 1,176 250 | 42. 568 859. 138 49 629 2. 035. 388 83, 188 
1963-64 _. ipohieene 1, 195. 697 43, 272 992. 478 42 669 2,0°8 175 85 941 
Net increase since 1958-59- 21. 261 77 161 863 7. 653 183 124 8. 423 
Average annual increase since 1958-59_ 4, 252 154 32, 373 1, 531 36. 625 1, 685 
Forecasts based upon birth rate for 1956 
i a din i eee ee 43, 048 916, 939 43 352 2.106 451 86 490 
1965-66_......_- sate 1, 186. 470 42 938 909 662 43. 008 2.096 132 85 946 
RD igre cindccen . 1,189.541 | 42.723 | 919 821 43. 488 2. 109 362 86 211 
aes ithe | 1,174 854 42.517 | 930,174 43 978 2.105 028 86 495 
1968-69 __ | 1, 166, 834 42, 227 944, 898 44, 674 2, 111, 732 86, 901 
Net increase or " decrease 34 since | 
1963-64 _- —28, 863 —1, 045 42, 420 2, 005 13, 557 960 
Average annval increase or decrease } | | 
(—) since 1963-64......-.-.--..---- —5,77 —209 | 8, 484 | 401 | 2,711 | 192 
Forecasts based upon tendency for birth rates to increase 
1964-65....-- 1,211,497 | 43, 844 | 916,930 | 43.352 | 2.128 427 | 87, 196 
GE SS a 1, 231. 278 44,569 | 909.662 | 43,098 2, 140, 249 | 87. F68 
OR ests ic t......| Lae a3 | 919. 821 | 43 488 | 2 169,046 88 698 
a ee 1, 254. 627 496 | 952.513 | 45,034 | 2, 207, 140 90. 440 
1968-69___ : jaael 1, 274. 494 ‘ec 125 | 975. 046 46 099 2, 249, 540 92. 224 
Net incre: ase since 1963-64. 78, 797 — 853 72. 568 3, bo 151, 365 6, 283 
Average annual increase since 1963-64_| 15, 759 71 14, 514 | ol 30, 273 1, 257 
' 








1 Projections for the number of teachers needed are based upon estimated enrollments and normal] 
turnover. 


Notes.—(1) Information relative to enrollments and p pr rofessional personnel are taken from the pnblica- 
tion Bvrean of Research, ‘‘The Enrollment Picture for the Decade Ahead,”’’ Harrisburg, Pa., Department 
of Public Instruction, 1958, pp. 8-15. 

(2) All forecasts are based upon tendency for larger proportions of school-age ch.ldren to enroll in nonpublic 
schools. 


Source: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, Bureau of Research, Harris- 
burg, Feb. 26, 1959. 


Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you, Dr. Boehm. We congratulate 
you on your very thorough knowledge of conditions in your State, as 
well as your fine ‘presentation. 

Dr. Borum. Thank you for this opportunity. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The next witness is Mr. Thomas D. Bailey, 
superintendent of public instruction for the State of Florida, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. BAILEY, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Battery. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Thomas D. Bailey, state superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of Florida. In appearing before this subcommittee, 1 speak not 
as a representative of any group or organization, but as an individual 
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chief State school officer faced with insurmountable problems in 
financing quality public education from financial resources that are 
currently available to State and local systems of my State. 

From my experience as State superintendent of public instruction 
over the past 10 years and as a local school administrator before that, 
I believe that the State of Florida has reached the practical limits of 
educational improvement that are possible through State and local 
tax resources. From my position of educational leadership in the 
State of Florida, I am convinced that substantial Federal financial 
support for public elementary and secondary education is an absolute 
necessity if we are to provide the type of high quality education that 
the space age demands for our vigor and survival as a nation. 

Florida is proud of its growing population. For the past 3 years 
Florida’s population has jumped, on the average, over 5,000 persons 
each week. We are particularly proud of our growing school enroll- 
ment which has jumped some 50 percent over 5 years ago and which 
is expected to reach 1 million students in 1959-60. 

In spite of excellent State and local financial support of public 
education in Florida, we have found it increasingly difficult to pro- 
vide the funds that are necessary to educate the children of our State 
properly. This situation has grown so serious that in my judgment 
Florida cannot continue to provide its children with the necessary 
education that they must have to become contributing citizens of our 
Nation. 

The problems of financing schools in my State are most acute in two 
large areas of expenditures: (a) funds to pay salaries sufficiently high 
to secure and retain enough competent teachers and (2) funds to con- 
struct adequate classrooms. 

I would like to illustrate briefly some of the school finance problems 
that Florida is facing. We have a need for approximately 3,000 ad- 
ditional teachers per year just to take care of enrollment increases if 
we are to keep the size of our classes at an efficient level. At our 
minimum salary of $4,000 for teachers on permanent contract this 
would mean that we are incurring a need of about $12 million annually 
just to pay the salaries of additional teachers needed to care for en- 
rollment increases. I am sorry to say that we are not meeting this 
need. 

Although in Florida we built an average of six and a half class- 
rooms each day of last year, our shortage of classrooms was greater in 
the fall of 1958 than it was a year before. Dade County alone needs 
the equivalent of an eight-classroom school every Monday morning 
to keep pace with pupil increases. 

Under one of its State aid programs for school construction, Flor- 
ida has spent more than $100 million in the past 4 years. The 1957 
session of the State legislature, realizing the critical need for addi- 
tional school facilities, appropriated approximately $23 million for 
the biennium in another Crate aid program which allocated $200 for 
each pupil in average daily attendance over the ADA of the previous 

ear, on condition that the counties would match the sum out of 
ocal funds. In addition to these State aid and local matching pro- 
grams, many counties on their own have voted local bond issues to be 
supported by local property taxes. In spite of all these efforts, our 
chronic classroom shortage persists. 
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At the national level we hear much talk about no new taxes and 
balanced budgets. I understand fully the political appeal of such 
economy formulas, and, Mr. Chairman, I assure you that they have 
even stronger appeal in State politics. Our State legislators in Tal- 
lahassee are perplexed with the dilemma of how to meet the rising 
cost of educating our portion of the Nation’s children without raising 
taxes. And frankly, Mr. Chairman, it cannot be done adequately even 
with substantial tax increases. It is only reasonable and right for 
the Congress and administration to face the hard fact that a great 
deal more way will have to be made available for the education of 
our Nation’s children, even if it means raising Federal taxes. 

The State legislators in Florida are having to face the hard fact 
that for the next biennium the increase required in the State’s share 
of our minimum foundation program will be, we estimate, $38,669,000, 
or an increase of about 14 percent. This increase is necessary just to 
hold our present level of education. Furthermore, it does not include 
increased expenditures needed in our State’s emergency school con- 
struction fund, junior college program, and similar school finance 
programs. 

Recently I prepared for a Florida legislator, who was deeply con- 
cerned about the situation, the following estimates of increases in 
educational funds requested for 1959-61 over estimated expenditures 
for the current biennium. 


Tp GRUNONEE OT) TIN os eececonctenceueeebone cemmaeee $65, 249, 380 
Avaliable from tzuet L000 Ria.ce cenit scrcnttiiniovin tein semen 16, 645, 942 
Balance from general revenue___......._.-..-..-..--..--~- 48, 603, 438 
Of which the major items are: 
Minimum foundation program to counties___.._.-_-----.-------..- $38, 668, 917 
Minimum foundation program to junior colleges__.__.....-.-----~- 5, 530, 012 
eee INI asics scaling gence eto anadmesemneetp eae ease tieee 3, 661, 493 
Vocational rehabilitation for casework, out of general revenue___-__ 222, 380 
eas. debe ee ee Be 48, 082, 802 


which is facing the legislature. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I do not have to 
tell you that such increases constitute a real and genuine crisis in school 
finance in my State. The outlook for additional tax increases for 
schools at either the State or local Jevels in Florida in the foreseeable 
future is extremely dismal. Yet our growing numbers of children 
continue to need more classrooms and more and better teachers. 

I am convinced that without substantial Federal financial support 
for teachers’ salaries and school construction our public school pro- 
gram in Florida is in serious jeopardy. In my opinion, as State super- 
intendent of schools, the Murray bill is well designed to provide funds 
for these two major purposes without in any way injuring our estab- 
lished State minimum foundation program for public education. If 
funds are made available under the Murray bill, on the basis of re- 
search, my State will quickly allocate these funds to local school units 
consistent with our school needs. 

I would like to state clearly and emphatically to the members of this 
subcommittee that I see absolutely nothing in the Murray bill that 
would constitute or lead to Federal control over schools in Florida or 
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any other State. In my opinion, there is nothing in this bill except 
substantial Federal financial support to help educate the children of 
our Nation today who will be the citizens of our Nation tomorrow. 

And, Mr. Chairman, may I add this statement, which is not included 
in the presentation ? 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Without objection. 

Mr. Battery. I have this morning heard Dr. Fuller emphasize the 
amendments which he has brought forth here, and I am constrained 
to believe that on the basis of the information that I heard and on 
the basis of the description or definition that he has given between 
“verify” and “certify,” so to speak, I can see that those amendments, 
superficially, now, would do no injury to the real purpose and intent 
of the Murray bill if the committee in its wisdom saw fit to incorporate 
those changes. 

I would say immediately that if in the wisdom of the committee the 
incorporation of those suggested changes would do injury to the pur- 
poses and the intent of the Murray bill as written, then [ would sup- 
port the bill as it is now written. 

I want to make this further statement: that I believe that every 
child in America should have as his heritage an adequate educational 
opportunity. And I do not believe that any geographical area in this 
Nation of ours should be allowed to continue where it becomes an edu- 
cational liability for a child to be born. And the only way that that 
condition can be eliminated is for substantial Federal support of chil- 
dren wherever they are in this Nation of ours. 

And I urge the Congress to promptly enact the Murray bill. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of appearing before you. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Bailey, I think that is a splendid and indeed 
an eloquent statement of your point of view. 

I wonder if you could help the committee rebut the argument 
which I am sure we will meet, that perhaps a growing State like 
Florida, which is acquiring not only many new people but a good 
deal of additional wealth and has become one of our prosperous 
States, can make a substantial additional effort at the local and State 
level to remedy its educational deficiencies, and need not, therefore, 
call on the Federal Government for help. 

Mr. Batter. Well, Senator Clark, I think that that is naturally a 
very easy statement for people to make who do not know the real 
problems and do not actually have the facts before them. 

Senator Ciark. I just hope it is not going to be made by one or 
both of your very distinguished Senators from Florida. 

Mr. Battery. Well, I would certainly hope not, either. And I will 
promise to do what I can to be of help to them. 

Senator CLiark. Of course, we have a sort of special situation in 
Pennsylvania, because we have all this unemployment, and we have 
right on the record the fact that we are going to have to raise $400 
million in additional taxes in the next 2 years, and we have the fact 
that we have had to im a very much heavier tax burden both at 
the local and State level since 1942. I wonder if you have had any 
similar situation in Florida. 

Mr. Barter. I would say, Senator Clark, not to the degree you 
refer to in Pennsylvania, but certainly to some extent. When you 
stop to realize that more than 60 percent of all of our State revenue 
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from the general revenue fund now goes to education, you can begin 
to understand the problem of adequately financing our schools from 
State and local funds. Now this does not mean that the local units 
have not been responsive, too; they have continued their contributions. 
But at the local level I suppose it is pretty nearly true all over the 
Nation that tax resources are eo upon property taxes. And 
I am more convinced every day I live that to condemn our children 
to adequate education supported by a property tax anywhere is to 
condemn them to second-rate education. I mean, I think we might 
as well face that fact realistically. 

Senator Clark. Do you have any rough idea of the property tax 

rate in Dade County? Of course, I realize that is a hard question to 
answer, because you have got to think in terms of whether your as- 
sessed valuation is any where near the market value, and you may 
have other complications; but is there any way in which we can get a 
figure in the record which might indicate the extent of your local 
effort and whether you have the same variation in Florida which we 
have in Pennsylvania between relatively wealthy school districts and 
relatively poorer ones ¢ 

Mr. Bartey. Senator, Iam sorry. I would not care to estimate that 
at the present time. But certainly in a general way I could say that, 
as you would reasonably expect, there is quite a difference in the tax- 
able wealth in an area like Miami and many other parts of our State. 
And I would have to say, furthermore, that we have a State founda- 
tion program which has a heavy equalization formula in it. And we 
have, since 1947, as a matter of fact, taken the position that every 
child in our State, regardless of where he lives, should be guaranteed 
at least minimum financial support for his education. 

Now in order to do that you have to tax wealth where it is and 
spend it on children where children are. And I think we have to do 
the same thing nationally. 

But the fact remains, even with that, that we do not allow assessed 
valuations to enter too much into the formulas we devise for the allo- 
cating of State money. If we did, of course, as you understand, it 
would be an inequity. But in Dade County, I would say we would 
provide for current operating expenses there possibly in the neighbor- 
hood of maybe 48 percent from State funds, where in other places in 
the State we would provide 90 percent of all the money they use. So 
there is that variation. 

Senator Crark. Mr. Bailey, do you know the average annual salary 
for secondary. teachers in Florida? 

Mr. Battery. Well, Senator, the average I would say for secondary 
teachers in Florida today is approximately $5,000. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. That would be $200 or $300 under the national 
average, then ? 

Mr. Battery. Yes. That is right. We are. We are below the na- 
tional average for secondary school teachers, I am sure; even though 
we had substantial increases in the last session of the legislature, Sena- 
tor, in teachers’ salaries. 


Senator Yarsoroucu. Have you had an opportunity to study the 
administration’s bill, S. 1016? 


Mr. Bartey. No. I am sorry. I have not given it an analytical 
study. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. I take it from your testimony that you do 
not make your support of S. 2 contingent upon whether an amend- 
ment is adopted providing that the State officials shall certify and not 
verify. 

Mr. Battery. No; I donot. But I think I have added, Senator, that 
I thought if the committee in its wisdom saw fit to do it, it might be 
helpful. 

Seeatck YarsoroucH. Has the actual administration of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 in Florida in your opinion tended to 
cause the Federal control of the school system in Florida ? 

Mr. Barter. Senator, I am sorry to say I have not had any money to 
administer yet, so I do not know. I want to add that I think we are 
one of the first States to have all titles approved. We are ready to 
go on it as soon as we can get some money. And I do not think I have 
had enough experience with it yet to make a statement here about 
whether or not there is a tremendous amount of Federal control. I 
think in this whole business of purchase of equipment, as Dr. Fuller 
said, there may be some indication that there is going to be a great 
deal more accounting control over that than I ever anticipated. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That is an accounting control? 

Mr. Battery. That is right. I think that is where it is going to be. 
I do not think it is coming from anywhere else. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You do not think they are going to try to tell 
you how to run the schools ? 

Mr. Batrry. No, I do not think that; but I think if we are going to 
have to at the State level approve every piece of equipment that is 
bought anywhere in the State by a local unit of schools, it is going to 
take quite a massive group of people in the first place, more than I had 
ever anticipated. And I still hope we will not have to do all that. I 
want to hasten to add that. 

Senator YarsoroueH. That is all of the questions. Thank you very 
much. 

We have here a communication from Senator Dennis Chavez, of 
New Mexico, forwarding a statement from Mr. Tom Wiley, State 
School Superintendent of New Mexico, who was unable to be present. 
This statement will be printed in the record. 

To: Senator Murray, chairman, Subcommittee on Education. 


From: Tom Wiley, State school superintendent, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Subject: Federal grants for education. 


It is my opinion that we are badly in need of Federal aid for education. 

The National Defense Education Act is not the full answer by any means. 
Neither are the combined benefits of Public Law 815 and 874 sufficient to meet 
the needs. 

Almost one-half of New Mexico lands are owned by or in possession of the 
Federal Government. Moreover, the State has one of the highest schoolage popu- 
lations percentagewise of any State in the Union. 

These factors make for a condition which is serious, insofar as financing is 
concerned. 

During New Mexico’s Territorial days practically nothing was done in the field 
of public education. Schoolhouses in many of the older communities are inade- 
quate and uncomfortable. Many schools still have outdoor toilets and water is 
carried to the classrooms in buckets. A careful estimate reveals that it would 
cost over $3 million to replace unsanitary buildings in one county. 

While the school buildings in the larger cities are well built, it can be a matter 
of only a short time until many of them will be on split sessions. Most class- 
rooms in the cities are overcrowded now. Many of those young people who 


would teach are enticed away by better paying jobs with less responsibility and 
less criticism. 
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Unless the Federal Government takes the matter of support of education— 
support without control from the national level—seriously, the whole system is 
in danger of bogging down. 

In New Mexico the school population will increase at the rate of about 7 
percent per year. Costs are going up at the rate of approximately 10 percent a 
year. Yet the anticipated revenues do not indicate more than a 4 or 5 percent 
increase for the next few years. This means one of two alternatives: education 
must be curtailed and may bog down at a crucial time in our history, or the 
Federal Government will lend its financial support in a substantial way. 

The Murray-Metcalf bills meet the challenge. The amount of money proposed 
will supplement funds already available in sufficient quantity to get the job 
done. 

The Udall bill also proposes general assistance for education. The Udall bill 
appears to have slightly less directive relative to specific use by the States; 
however, the Murray-Metcalf bill does not set forth directives to the extent of 
being detrimental in its application at the State level and it would be of tre- 
mendous assistance. 

There is no reason for me to attempt to argue the points of merit found in 
the Murray-Metcalf versus the Udall bills. The major objective is to gain 
financial assistance without Federal control, in a sufficient amount to support 
the educational burden of the States. 


Senator YarsoroucH. We have a communication from Sena- 
tor Clinton B. Anderson of New Mexico, also transmitting the state- 
ment from Tom Wiley on the bill. And without taking the time to 
read this statement, we will just state the essence of it is that 
we are badly in need of Federal aid to education and that the State 
superintendent there is in favor of the Murray-Metcalf bill and sup- 
ports it and says it meets the challenge. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. The subcommittee stands adjourned until 
Thursday, February 26, at 2:30 p.m., at which time the hearings will 
be resumed in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 a.m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene 2:30 p.m., Feb. 26, 1959.) 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1959 


U.S. SenaTE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
Comm™irree oN Lazor AnD Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2: 50 p.m., in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Ralph W. Yarborough presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Committee staff members present : Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William G. Reidy, Frederick R. Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, pro- 
fessional staff members. 

ee Yarsoroucu. Gentlemen, the subcommittee will come to 
order. 

While some of the other members who wanted to hear this testi- 
mony are not present, I know that some of you who are here to 
testify have other appearances this afternoon, and we will open the 
hearing. 

I regret that I am late, but I was at an official dinner tendered by 
the Senate to the official representatives of the nation of Cambodia, 
and that unavoidably detained me. 

Commissioner Derthick, I believe that you are the first witness. 
You have other commitments later in the afternoon. When the testi- 
mony was first opened with Secretary Flemming, you were here, and 
on that occasion, February 17, I do not believe that you had an op- 
portunity to read your prepared statement at that time; is that cor- 
rect? But it was incorporated into the transcript of the hearing (see 
p. 201). The request has been made that we hear the statement now. 
I would like to suggest, Commissioner Derthick, that if you have time 
before you are required to sppent before the other committee, you 
read it, and if this time schedule does not allow you to read it for the 
benefit of us here, that you give us a summary of what was in- 
corporated in the record. We have conflicts, too. Numbers of us 
do not have an opportunity to attend meetings we would like to 
attend. I hope other Senators will be here before you finish. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. Dertuick. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I might ex- 
plain that Secretary Flemming will be here shortly. He was detained 
in a dedicatory ceremony over at the Capitol. 
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It is true that I was a chief witness in an appropriation hearing and 
came over to keep this engagement, and the chairman did ask me to 
seek permission to leave as soon as you were through with me so that 
I could return to those duties. But Secretary Flemming will be here 
by that time, and he and other members of his staff will be in a position 
to answer questions. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, my testimony has been inserted in the record, 


and I think in a very few minutes I can read certain high points for 
emphasis, if I may do that. 


Senator YarsorouGuH. All right. 

Mr. Derruick. In delivering those high points, I should like to 
say that a modern education program cannot be conducted without 
suitable plant and facilities. The school plant serves as a protective 
shelter and as an educational tool. The planning of educational hous- 
ing should share with business and industrial facilities the fruits of 
dramatic progress in acoustical and visual engineering and functional 
design. In short, the plant and facilities should provide proper con- 
ditions for learning. 

I should like, a. to emphasize that current school construction 
lags behind national needs. There are several reasons for this cur- 
rent lagging. School plant construction in the middle and late twen- 
ties was, if measured in 1958 dollars, an enormous undertaking, com- 
paring favorably with the programs of the early 1950’s. However, 
the depression came along, and school construction dropped to a new 
low level. Then the onset of the Second World War made it difficult 
to obtain materials and labor for new construction, and construction 
dropped to about one-tenth of the level of 1924 and 1925. 

Meanwhile, in the latter part of the 1950 decade, school enrollments 
increased materially as a result of the increasing birth rate. Hence, 
the schools entered the decade of 1950-60 with a substantial backlog 
of need, which has not yet been eradicated. The advent of hostilities 
in Korea brought about a lag which further aggravated this backlog. 

Now, I shall just summarize some factors that emphasize the cur- 
rent school plant needs. 

We not only have enrollment increases, but we have the reorgan- 
ization of school districts as one of those important factors that call 
for additional school plant construction at new centers, when new 
centers are established. The changing school curriculum, more offer- 
ings in physical education, demands for creative work, demands for 
science and language laboratories, new and larger shops, and so forth, 
put pressures on school plant needs. 

Changes in instruction methods likewise call for different kinds of 
facilities. Pupil mobility is another factor which creates new needs 
in school plant facilities. Sometimes as these children are moved by 
the tens of thousands, space is left in the places from which they came, 
and there are inadequate facilities in the new locations to which they 
move. 

Patterns of school organization also affect school plant construction 
needs. The junior high school and the junior college programs, the 
kindergarten and nursery schools and evening classes, all bring pres- 
sures on this problem. 

Then there is the community use of facilities that we have seen 
come into the forefront in recent years, and also the new educational 
media, bringing demands for school plant changes and additions. 
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I should like to emphasize in some detail the information we have 
about the total number of classrooms needed. The current data in 
the Office of Education indicates that a total of between 415,000 and 
430,000 classrooms will be needed to provide spaces for increased 
enrollment, for elimination of backlog, and for current replacement 
during the 5-year period 1959-60 through 1963-64. 

Senator Yarsoroues. Mr. Derthick, may I interrupt you for just 
a moment there ? 

Mr. Dertnick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. We often see figures cited of the current 
needs for classrooms of 130,000 or 148,000, or 140,000, in that bracket. 
You a projecting this figure you have of 133,500 over the coming 
5 years ¢ 

Mr. Dertruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouen. You include in that the 135,000 to 140,000? 

Mr. Derrutck. We do. The backlog figure and the figure called 
for by increased enrollments, and then the need to take care of re- 
placements. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Those that are needed right now, currently, 
are what—135,000 to 140,000 ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. I call attention to that, 140,500. 

Senator Yarnoroven. I see that that is in your statement. 

Mr. Dertuick. Yes; in the autumn of 1958. And it is estimated 
at not less than 133,500 in the fall of 1959. Current replacement 
need is estimated at 16,800 per year, on the basis of experience of 
1957-58 and 1958-59, or a total of 84,000 for the 5-year period. 

We have just published a circular that gives much of this informa- 
tion in detail, and we should make available to all members of the 
committee a copy of this circular. 

Now, I want to call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the relative ability 
of the States and local districts to construct needed classrooms. These 
districts and States have made impressive efforts, and that same is 
true for the local school districts, to meet their construction needs for 
elementary and secondary schools. This is exemplified by the fact 
that construction during the last few years has averaged 70,000 class- 
rooms per year. The number reported as completed in 1957-58 was 
71,600; the number scheduled for completion in 1958-59 is 78,440. 

The continuation of construction at this rate would, if properly 
distributed among the States and among the school districts within 
the States, contribute substantially to eventual fulfillment of class- 
room requirements in the public schools. However, studies made by 
the Office of Education indicate that a wide variation in the rate of 
progress prevails among the several States. 

We have come to the conclusion that if the current rate of school 
construction is to be maintained, those States and school districts 
which are lagging in providing necessary construction must be stimu- 
lated and aided in finding a way to meet their needs. 

For example, one State reports a total need of 11,936 classrooms 
in the fall of 1958, but indicates that only 963 classrooms are sched- 
uled for completion by the end of the school year 1958-59, with con- 
sequent availability for use at the beginning of the school year 1959-60. 
Another State, more eeonomically favored, reports a shortage of 11,117 
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classrooms in the fall of 1958, with only 4,500 scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1958-59. 

On the other hand, a number of States report a rate of construction 
which, if continued, would substantially meet their needs. 

Shortages of classroom space are known to exist in every State. 
Moreover, the ability of districts within States to meet the needs for 
classroom construction varies much more widely than the ability of 
the States themselves. 

For example, recent studies indicate that the range of wealth per 
pupil between the lowest and highest districts is over 100 to 1, in 
California, New Jersey, and New York. An earlier study found a 
similar situation in Illinois. States in which ranges exceed 20 to 1 
include Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, and New Hampshire. States 
with a range of 10 to 1 are Arkansas, Iowa, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. The minimum range found is about 5 to 1. 

It is recognized, of course, that not all States and districts which 
are lagging in meeting their construction needs are contributing a 
maximum of effort in comparison with other States and other 
districts. 

The program of legislation which the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Office of Education now places before 
the Congress is basically concerned with the problem of identifying 
and providing Federal financial assistance to those districts within 
States which require substantial stimulus and help to meet their 
classroom needs. This program would enable the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate in a maximum of $3 billion worth of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school construction over the next 5 years. 

The program has been especially designed to channel Federal as- 
sistance to those school districts within States which are in greatest 
need. 

Then I should like to go over and just hit another spot or two in 
my testimony. 

I want to call attention to the fact that in certain Territories and 
States alternate methods—I am over on page 10 in my testimony 
now, Mr. Chairman—that in certain Territories and States alternate 
methods of establishing a reasonable tax effort might be necessary: 
When States and Territories contain areas within which the State is 
exclusively responsible for public elementary and secondary school 
construction, and (2), when States are already contributing substan- 
tial financial assistance to local school districts to help them build 
needed schools. We have taken account of that in our bill. We have 
provided for that situation, so there will not be any trouble on that. 

Now, just to conclude, I come to page 14 in my testimony. We have 
given very careful study to the problems faced by the States and 
local communities in meeting their needs for public school construc- 
tion. The data available to us indicate conclusively that there exists 
a wide range of ability among the States and also among the districts 
within each. State to meet construction requirements for public ele- 
mentary and secondary school classrooms. We believe that the pro- 
gram which we have submitted to the Congress provides a feasible 
means of channeling Federal financial assistance to the neediest dis- 
tricts. We believe that the amount of Federal financial assistance 
contemplated will stimulate and assist the construction of needed 
classroom facilities in a very substantial way. 
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The total obligations of school districts in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can participate, which amounts to $3 billion over the 5-year 
period, 1959-60 through 1963-64, will be sufficient to construct ap- 
proximately 75,000 classrooms. And I think that is a very significant 
number, because that compares with the number of classrooms which 
administration proposals would have constructed ; that is, the previous 
administration proposals. This is a very substantial bill. 

This number amounts to slightly more than the equivalent of 1 year 
of construction at the present rate. 

We believe that the plan which we have proposed will result in the 
distribution of these 75,000 classrooms, and that is an important 
feature of our bill, to distribute those classrooms among those districts 
which are in shortest supply and which have the greatest relative need. 

You see, with this favorable rate of construction that we have 
attained, and yet with the big backlog remaining, we have bottlenecks 
in certain States and districts, and our bill is aimed to break those 
bottlenecks, so that we can level up the shortage and meet the need. 

Among the principal advantages of the program which would be 
authorized by this bill are: 

(1) It would encourage the States to examine carefully the 
classroom needs of every school district and to evaluate these 
needs in terms of the financial resources to meet them; 

(2) It would focus financial assistance upon those districts that 
are most in need of it; 

(3) It would emphasize the responsibility of the States to pro- 
vide assistance to local school districts for the construction of 
school housing, while permitting great flexibility in the manner in 
which State financial resources would be made available for this 
purpose ; 

(4) Annual costs can be spread over the life of the obligations 
of the local school district, so that the impact upon both State and 
Federal budgets would be moderate in any one year; and 

(5) Federal financial assistance for a determinable period to 
meet an identifiable educational need would not weaken local and 
State responsibility for providing an adequate system of public 
education. 

And finally, I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we have sought 
to preserve the proper relationship between the Federal Government 
and the several States in the conduct of the proposed program. We 
have accomplished this purpose by the utilization of a State plan 
which preserves to the States primary responsibility in establishing 
standards and criteria for the identification of needy school districts 
and for the determination of priorities among such districts. 

The Office of Education currently administers a number of enact- 
ments by the Congress which demonstrate the effectiveness of the State 

lan as a means of preserving flexibility of action on the part of the 

tates. 

The State plan of the type embodied in the bill exemplifies the 
best form of partnership between the Federal Government and the 
States and permits the Federal Government to exercise leadership 
without domination, and cooperation without interference. 

We certainly appreciate the privilege, and I do, particularly, of 
making this statement to you, Mr. Chairman. And naturally, I 
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have only given some highlights of our plan, points that I partic- 
ularly wanted to emphasize, and taking into account the testimony 
previously given. And certainly now my colleagues and I would 
be very pleased to react to any questions you might have. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Commissioner, what is the maximum 
amount of money that the Federal Government would expend in any 
one year under this administration bill? 

Mr. Derruick. $85 million, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarnoroucH. $85 million is the most money it would spend 
in any one year ¢ 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Then over a 5-year period, the maximum 
amount would be five times that ? 

Mr. Derruick. Well, it would be a little less than that. 

Senator YarsoroueH. It would be less? But $85 million would be 
the maximum amount in any one year? 

Mr. Derruicx. Yes, sir. Of course, this money would be paid out 
over the life of the bond, say 25 years. And $85 million would be the 
maximum amount paid in any one year. 

Senator YarsorouGH. On a slightly different subject, in your state- 
ment you speak of preserving to the State primary responsibility. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Are you familiar with the testimony that has 
been given earlier in the hearing on this series of bills by a representa- 
tive of the chief State school officers with respect to the regulations 
drawn under the National Defense Education Act of 1958? 

Mr. Derruickx. I am not familiar with that testimony, but I am 
familiar with his point of view, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarroroucH. Here is my question on that: Are these 
accounting regulations so drawn as to require the purchase of scien- 
tific apparatus of peculiar specifications ? 

Mr. Derruick. No, sir. The States themselves set up their stand- 
ards, and the States themselves draw up their lists. They are asked 
to do that. But it is on their own responsibility that it is done. And 
therefore they simply administer the program in accordance with 
their own standards and their own lists. 

Senator YarsorouecH. But is there anything in the accounting 
procedure of the United States Commissioner of Education that re- 
quires that any specific types of apparatus be provided ? 

Mr. Derruick. No, sir; there is not. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. [ will be specific as to what I am driving at. 
Does not your department or another department set standards on 
military posts? Complaints have been made to me that the specifi- 
cations are so wrong that there is only one manufacturer of school 
desks in the United States who can bid on them. As a practical mat- 
ter, there is such a little range. Have you heard of that complaint? 

Mr. Derruicx. Well, I have heard of the general complaint; but 
let me say that in getting ready to administer this act, we had all 
the chief State school officers in, in one meeting, and we had a com- 
mittee in on two different occasions, as we worked out partnership 
arrangements for laying down guidelines and policies. This very 
question came up. And we were maperter by our general counsel in 
the point of view that it would not be necessary in order to comply 


with the terms of this act for us to set those standards. The standards 
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had. to be set, and lists had to be drawn, but it was agreed that the 
States themselves would do it. 

Now, it is true when a State plan comes in, the State plan must 
indicate that the State has worked out its own standards and has 
drawn up its own lists, though they may amend the list as many times 
as they want to, to keep it up to date. But it is done by the State, and 
the State exercises its own judgment, and the State could change its 
list. All we are obligated to do is to see to it that the States have 
standards of procedure; but we do not dictate those standards. We 
do not suggest those standards. Nor do we indicate changes that 
ought to be made in those standards. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You do not tell them to throw out some of 
the specifications ¢ 

Mr. Derruicx. No, sir. 

Senator Yarsorcuen. Or to put limitations on them so that only 
certain types of equipment an fit that specification ? 

Mr. Derruick. Indeed we do not. We have nothing to do with 
that. We studiously avoid that. 

As a matter of fact, generally, Mr. Chairman, it seems to us that 
in administering this program through State plans which the States 
devised, we are i keeping the control at the State level and not 
at the Federal level. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you think there is any justification, then, 
for the charge that regulations of the Accounting Office of the Com- 
missioner of Education are so drawn as to dictate to the school dis- 
tricts in the State as to what kind of equipment they can buy? 

Mr. Derruick. I feel confident that they are not. I feel very con- 
fident. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Now, on the basic subject matter of your 
statement, I was waiting with interest for an explanation of how 
the administration bill would work, the analysis of it. And I notice 
when you reached that point in your prepared statement, you went 
over to another point. My particular interest is: How will this 
formula work ? 

Mr. Dertuick. I only did that, Mr. Chairman, because in the previ- 
ous testimony it was discussed rather at length. 

Perhaps the simplest manner in which this can be verbalized is 
through the presentation of a specific example. The example follows: 
Assume that school district X has been identified in accordance with 
a State plan approved by the Federal Government as a needy school 
district. In other words, the State has done that, has identified the 
needy school district. Assume further that it plans to construct a 
building costing $500,000; that is, the needy school district. Assume 
also that the reasonable tax effort index included in the plan approved 
by the Federal Government shows that in the first year it would be 
possible for the school district to raise taxes sufficient for paying 
principal and interest on an additional $250,000 of indebtedness, and 
assume also that 5.7 percent is the debt service cost. This means that 
the annual debt service cost on the $250,000 of indebtedness that the 
school district cannot handle would be $14,250. That is, by exerting 
a reasonable tax effort, the school district itself would be able to carry 
the $250,000; but it would lack ability, under this reasonable tax effort, 
to carry the remaining $250,000, and that would cost $14,250. 
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The Federal Government would assume $7,125 of this cost, and 
the remainder would be assumed by the State government. The Fed- 
eral Government and the State government together, then, would make 
the necessary State debt service advance to enable the district to do 
its job after it had exerted the reasonable tax effort. Each year dur- 
ing the life of the bond issue, it would be determined whether or not 
the proceeds from the reasonable tax effort were such as to make it 
possible for the needy school district to pay some or all of the debt 
service underwritten by the Federal and State Governments. 

This process would be continued for a period of 10 years beyond 
the life of the bond issue, and if the reasonable tax effort on the part 
of the school district produced excess revenues, one-half of these 
revenues would be applied to the repayment of Federal advances 
under the bill. 

Here is another way of turning the explanation. In the case of 
school districts unable to finance any of their new school construction 
needs for their own resources, this is what happens: Let us say when 
a school district exerts a reasonable tax effort, according to the State’s 
judgment, it does not produce enough to meet any of its obligations. 
Assume that the State has determined in accordance with its State 
plan that a reasonable tax effort for school district A to exert is 13 
mills on the equalized assessed value of real property taxed by it and 
that the value of such real property is $1 million, so that the 13 mills 
would produce revenues of $13,000 per year. 

School district A has already incurred indebtedness for school con- 
struction, the debt service on which is $13,000 a year. It is levying 
a tax of 13 mills to meet this debt service. So it does not have any 
more money. It cannot produce any extra money for new needs. 

If this school district has an urgent need for a new school building, 
the construction of which would cost $500,000, has priority over other 
schoo] districts applying for aid, and meets all other requirements of 
the proposed law, it would qualify for a Federal-State debt service 
commitment to advance the principal and interest on the entire 
$500,000 in bonds it issues to finance the construction. 

This is so because the exertion of its reasonable tax effort of 13 
mills would not produce sufficient revenues over and above the reve- 
nues required to meet its outstanding debts to meet any of the debt 
service on the $500,000 it needs for new construction. 

However, it must undertake to continue to levy a tax of 13 mills 
on the equalized assessed value of all real property taxable by it for 
the life of the bonds and for 10 years thereafter. 

So you see, through the State plan, this points the finger at needy 
school districts; and if, after that district has exerted the reasonable 
tax effort determined by the State, it cannot produce enough to meet 
any of its further school building needs, then the State and Federal 
Government carry the load. 

Senator YarsoroucnH. In the statement that you just read, there 
was a phrase there following “$500,000” that said something about 
“as compared to other school districts.” Can you find that phrase? 

Mr. Derruicr. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Would you read just that clause, that part of 
the statement ? 
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Mr. Derruick, Yes. If this school district has an urgent need for 
a new school building, the construction of which would cost $500,000, 
has priority over other school districts applying for aid, and meets 
all other requirements of the proposed law, it would qualify for a 
Federal-State debt service commitment to advance the principal and 
interest on the entire $500,000 in bonds it issues to finance the con- 
struction. 

Senator YarroroucH. Then when one school district applied for 
such aid, and it had no additional taxable resources not covered by 
maximum tax rates, in determining whether or not they could get 
this aid, you would consider every other school district in the country 
applying for aid? 

Mr. Derruick. No. The school districts in the State, all the other 
needy school districts in the State. 

You see, the State plan would set forth the standards and _proce- 
dures for determining the order of priority for projects. This is 
the same language that we have had in previous bills. 

A State is going to get so much money. I mean, any bill would 
have a given amount of money. And when it is allocated to the States, 
there naturally would be a limit to what that State would get. So 
the State has to set up in its plan a system for determining not only 
the needy school districts, but a priority order of those needy school 
districts, so that if the demands of the needy school districts exceeded 
the amount available, there would be a way to allot the money to the 
district in greatest need and then in next greatest need, and on up the 
line. 

Senator Yarnoroucn. If a district qualified for a Federal-State debt 
service commitment, is there a lending of money under the adminis- 
tration’s bill, or a grant for school construction / 

Mr. Derruick. W ell, of course, you mean the State’s part? 

Senator YarsoroucH. I mean the Federal Government’s part. Is 
it granting the money, or is it lending the money, to the school dis- 
trict 2 

Mr. Derruick. It is a conditional grant. Really it is a conditional 
grant, conditioned on the fact that the school district is unable to 
produce revenues to make its contribution by the exertion of reason- 
able tax effort. In other words, if the district exerts a reasonable 

tax effort and does not produce any surplus revenues, then it becomes 
a grant on the part of the Federal Government. And that is deter- 
mined year after year. 

Well, they might go along 10 years making a grant of money suffi- 
cient to meet the debt service advance requirement; but let us say 
in 11 years that school district has gained some new wealth, maybe 
a great new plant came established or a discovery made that resulted 
in a number of oil wells, and their wealth went up, so that by exerting 
a reasonable tax effort they could pay all or a part of the oblieation. 
Then the local district would take over, and the State and Federal 
Government would be excused. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Commissioner, you speak of the local dis- 
trict and what it must undertake, and refer to the— 


equalized assessed value of all real estate taxable by it for the life of the bonds 
and for 10 years thereafter. ‘ 


Mr. Derruick. Yes, sir. 
39997—50——17 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Now, under that sentence of explanation, 
under the administration bill Federal participation and continued 
participation, would be dependent upon whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment thought the district had properly equalized the assessed value 
of all real estate in the school district ? 

Mr. Derruicx. No, the Federal Government would lean on the 
State’s judgment there. The State would make that determination. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well, this is dependent on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s participation. It says they depend on that being of equal- 
ized assessed value. Now, if your Federal agency does not think it 
was an equalized assessed value, they would either cut off the partici- 
pation, or they would be going in there assessing this property ? 

Mr. Derruick. No, sir. The State plan would make that deter- 
mination. To read from the bill: 


The State plan sets forth standards and procedures for determining the tax 
effort which each local educational agency applying for a Federal debt service 
commitment under this act would be required, in order to be eligible, to exert, 
in financing its school construction needs, which standards and procedures will 
assure that the tax effort so determined will be a reasonable one in the light 
of the resources actually or potentially subject to taxation by such agency. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But the Federal Government has to approve 
that State plan ? 

Mr. Derruick. Yes; but the Federal Government would be dis- 

osed to take the judgment of the State and would not interpose its 
judgment, as against the judgment of the State. 

Senator Yarsorouen. The bill does not so provide, though, does 
it? You are talking about how you, Mr. Commissioner, I believe, 
would administer it. 

Mr. Derruick. No; as we interpret the bill, we think the bill pro- 
vides that. 

Senator Yarroroveu. The bill is broad enough, though, if the 
Federal Government wanted to, for it to keep turning down plan 
after plan until they said, “You have got an equalized assessed tax 
value.” This is really putting the Federal Government into the 
business of assessing the property in these school districts wherever 
money was obtained under the administration’s bill, putting the Fed- 
eral Government into the tax assessing business in every school dis- 
trict ? 

Mr. Derruick. Certainly we would vigorously oppose any such 
arrangement. We think that the bill does put that responsibility 
on the State exclusively and would not give the Federal Government 
that authority. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You say that this tax shall continue to be 
levied on the equalized assessed value of all real property taxable by 
it for the life of the bonds and for 10 years thereafter. Now, what 
will they do with the money after they have paid the bonds off for the 
next period ? 

Mr. Derrnick. If in a given year during that 10-year period the 
exertion of this reasonable tax effort did produce surplus funds, or 
excess funds, then the school district and be expected to reimburse 
the Federal Government in the amount of half of that surplus for a 
given year. 

Now, actually, we would not anticipate that that would apply, ex- 
cept in the rarest of instances, because if a school district has been a 
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needy school district in terms of the exertion of the reasonable tax 
effort, without producing a surplus, for, say 25 years, you would not 
expect them, except in rare instances, to stumble upon extra wealth, 
and therefore make it reimburseable. 

Senator Yarsorovuen. After the bonds are paid off, what will 
happen to the money that is collected for the 10 years thereafter ? 

Mr. Dertuick. Well, the money that is collected by the exertion 
of that reasonable tax effort would apply toward the school district’s 
obligations. They might have to build some more school buildings, 
or they might still be paying on buildings that they built before. 
And that money would be reserved for that purpose. But if the 
exertion of that reasonable tax effort did produce excess funds, over 
and above all their obligations, in a given year, then the district would 
be expected to make repayment to the Federal Government in the 
amount of half of the excess. 

Senator YarsoroucH. In other words, it is a loan there, rather 
than a grant ? 

Mr. Derruick. Well, it is a conditional grant. If they do not 
produce excess funds, it becomes a grant; but if in a given year, for 
ne year’s obligation, they did produce the excess funds, it would 
be a loan. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. And that would continue for 10 years after 
the bonds were paid off. There is the requirement that they tax the 
property on this equalized assessed value and with this maximum levy 
of taxes, to pay back the Federal Government for that loan. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes, the reasonable levy, what the State has de- 
termined to be a reasonable effort. That is true. That obligation 
would be upon them for 10 years in case in any one of those years they 
were able to produce excess funds. 

Senator YarsorouGcH. Have you made any estimate of the number 
of lawyers and accountants it would take to administer this law, not 
counting your administrators as such, but just lawyers and account- 
ants, to try to figure out what this thing meant? 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary wishes to make a 
comment. 

Secretary Ftemminea. Senator Yarborough, on the point that you 
have just been discussing with the Comissioner, this 10-year proposi- 
tion, I think I should say to this committee, as I have already said 
to the House committee, that has likewise been holding hearings on a 
companion bill, that we are not wedded to that particular provision, 
and if in the judgment of this committee or the House committee that 
provision does not make good sense, we are perfectly willing to sug- 
gest that it be dropped. 

The only thought in putting it in was that the conditions can change 
rather drastically in some districts. For example, in Texas they 
might strike oil in a particular school district, or in any part of the 
country a large industrial concern might come into a district that 
previously had been primarily a rural district. And we felt that 
under those conditions it might not be out of order to suggest that a 
portion of the grant could be paid back. 

Actually, our feeling definitely is that this is basically a grant 
program, not a loan program. And as the Commissioner has said, 
even though this 10-year provision remained in, we do not anticipate 
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that there would be very many districts that would make repayments 
under it. For that reason, I see no objection to dropping it out. 

We regard this basically as a grant program; but the only thing 
conditional about it, if you dropped out that 10-year proposal, would 
be that if, during the life of the bond issue, the condition of the dis- 
trict improved very substantially, then you would cease to make these 
payments. But outside of that particular provision, we regard it as 
a grant program. 

In response to your latter question, if I may, Senator, we do not 
regard this as a complicated plan. I think that it would be possible 
for the States to develop plans that would conform to the provisions of 
this law, and having developed those plans, I do not think that they 
would find great difficulty in administering them. 

To the extent that they do need to make an investment in both the 
development of the plan and the administration of the plan, we feel 
that some real values will flow from it, because it will certainly have 
the effect of turning the spotlight on the school districts that are not 
making a reasonable tax effort to deal with their school problem. And 
that, in turn, could be of tremendous help, it seems to me, to the citizens 
of those communities who believe that a reasonable tax effort should 
be made. 

Senator Yarsorouenu. I have a question or two, Mr. Secretary; 
but first I would like to say that I think the people of my State would 
be encouraged by your suggestion that they might hit oil in some 
of those distr icts, if that statement is indicative of maybe a new policy 
of the administration, to curb some of the foreign oil; because if it 
were curbed somewhat, really we could start over again, ‘and we might 
hit oil in some spots. 

Secretary FLemmrne. In a previous situation I had to come to grips 
with that problem on a day-to-day basis, and I had the opportunity 
of working with the leaders in your State on that problem. 

Senator Yarsorovcn. We would like to see drilling started again 
down there; but of course from a geographical standpoint, that oil 
exists in very small pools and in very limited areas. 

Secretary FLemmine. I appreciate that. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Mr. Secretary, what effect do you think these 
guaranteed bonds would have on the interest rates of bonds not guar- 
anteed ? You would have many school districts with bonds outstand- 
ing that built buildings that were not Government guaranteed, or you 
would have others that might build that might be fortunate enough 
to have an industrial plant be able to build a building without this 
grant. Then bonds are issued in a district that has some of this 
Government money in them, and they are guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

Secretary Ftemminea. Senator, the districts that did not qualify for 
this particular program, of course, would be districts that would be 
in reasonably good financial position, and consequently I would think 
that if they offered an issue, and if the issue, let us say, was given a 
triple A rating, that would bring a reasonably low interest rate. And 
the fact that there were some districts that were not in such good 
financial condition that were having their bonds guaranteed by the 
Federal and State Government together, I would not think would 
have an adverse effect on these other issuances. 
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In other words, they would be judged on their merits, and if they 
were backed up by a good, strong situation in the local schoo] district, 
T would think that they might get their triple A rating and con- 
sequently might get a low interest rate. ; 

Senator YarsoroueH. Do you not think that a bond issue, the pay- 
ment of which was guaranteed by the school district, by the State, and 
by the Federal Government, would be a far more marketable bond 
on the market than the bond that was guaranteed by one school district 
alone? 

Secretary Fremminec. Well, first of all, I would like to say this: I 
am very glad to have the comment that is included in your question, 
because when we were here the other day this was our contention, that 
a bond that was backed by the school district, by the State, and by the 
Federal Government, would carry a reasonable rate of interest, and 
that it might undoubtedly lead in many instances to a triple A rating. 

I had not thought, frankly, until you asked the question, about the 
impact of this kind of a guarantee on other bonds that might be issued, 
let. us say, in the same State; but I still feel that they would not neces- 
sarily be in competition with one another, and that the bonds issued by 
the other school districts would be judged on their merits, and if the 
school district was in sound financial condition, that they, probably, 
also would enjoy a triple A rating. 

Senator YarsoroucH. In my question, Mr. Secretary, I did not say 
anything about interest rates. I said “marketable.” You added the 

art about low interest rates. I did not assume there would be any 
ow interest rates, now, from what the administration has asked on in- 
crease in interest rates in connection with guaranteed loans on Cape- 
hart housing. I did not bring the interest rate into it. 

Secretary Fremuine. I am sorry. My direct answer, then, would 
be that it seems to me that the bonds that would be issued under this 
guarantee would certamly be marketable, and I see no reason at all 
why the bonds issued by a local school district that was in good sound 
financial condition would not also be marketable, 

Mr. Derruick. Mr. Chairman, may I raise this question, with the 
Secretary’s approval, and with your permission: Inasmuch as I left 
Mr. Fogarty’s hearings, and he asked me if I might come back as 
soon as you have excused me, since the Secretary is here, would it be 
all right for me to retire ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Yes, it is perfectly agreeable with the sub- 
committee for you to be excused to go back to the House to continue 
your testimony. 

Mr. Dertuick. I am certainly grateful for the privilege of giving 
my testimony, and I want to thank you very much. 

Senator YarsoroucH. We regret the need that caused the Commis- 
sioner to leave, because frankly, as to this complicated bill, we have 
yet to see how it will really help these school districts. And I know 
that the Commissioner had a great deal of information on this subject. 
But since the Secretary has returned, I know that the Secretary has 
that information also, and we will be glad to have him enlighten us on 
this subject. 

You may be excused to return to that obligation to testify before 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Thank you, Mfr. Commissioner. 
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Mr. Derruick. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Fiemminc. Senator Yarborough, could I ask Secretary 
Richardson to comment on the point you and I have been talking about, 
on the issuance of these bonds? He has a point that I think would be 
helpful, and he has been looking into this matter for me. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Yes; surely. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just wanted to add one consideration to the observations you were 
making about the competition between bonds with the benefit of the 
guarantee contemplated here and other school bonds. 

Our advice in this respect is that school bonds, as one type of tax- 
exempt municipal bond, are sold in a national market along with all 
other types of tax-exempt bond issues, and they find their level and 
their market within the total number of investors in the United States 
who buy that type of security. We are talking here about a total 
issuance of about $3 billion worth of securities over a 5 year period, 
which, in the light of the total marketing for municipal bonds over 
that period of time, scores of billions of dollars, would not have a 
very significant effect competitively, between these bonds and other 
school bonds. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Then I take it, Mr. Richardson, your answer 
is that the issuance of these guaranteed bonds would not drive up the 
interest rates on the bonds on other school districts, because there 
would be so few of them guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. So few of them relatively, not alone in relation 
to the number of school bonds but. to the total number of tax-exempt 
bonds. They are sold in a market in which the investor does not dis- 
tinguish between school bonds and irrigation district bonds and bridge 
authority bonds and so forth. They are sold from day to day in rela- 
tively small lots, so that they compete in that total market and not 
simply against other school bonds. 

Senator YarsoroucH. And you do not think that the guaranteeing 
of some of this would pull down interest rates on other bonds, do 

ou? 
7 Mr. Ricuarpson. I do not think it would pull it down. I do not 
think it would drive it up. I have no reason to believe it would. 

Senator YarsoroucH. But that is a hope, only, that it would not 
drive it up? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No, our advice is, from the bond people whom we 
have consulted, that it would not have a significant impact in that 
respect. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You do not think the placing before the 
customer of two bonds from school districts, one of them guaranteed 
by the Treasury of the Federal Government and the other not, would 
have any appreciable effect on the marketability, then, of one or the 
other ? ; 

Mr. Ricwarpson. It might improve somewhat the rate available on 
these bonds, by reducing it. ‘ 

Now, from the isiveatdts point of view, I would think he would 
rather have a good school bond paying a somewhat higher rate than 
these bonds, because they pay a lower rate. I think the effect of the 
guarantee would reduce the rate on these bonds without increasing it 
on the rest. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. You said he would rather have a higher in- 
terest rate on the other than to take a lower one on this, presuppos- 
ing there would be a higher interest rate on the guaranteed bonds? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. We argued with Senator Clark the other day 
that we thought there would be, and we have a statement in answer to 
his contentions that. these bonds would sell at a higher rate, that we 
are prepared to submit for the record; but the point is that the rate 
is a rate determined in the light of the market as a whole and in the 
light of the relative security, as that is determined by the market, 
of the particular issue, and the face interest rate, that is payable on 
it. And I think that the value of the guarantee here might be to 
obtain a favorable interest rate for these bonds, but not adversely to 
affect remaining bonds. In any case, they will find a rate which is 
the rate appropriate to them in the light of all these factors. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. As to these bonds, then, your analysis pre- 
supposes there will be a difference in interest rate, does it not, be- 
tween the guaranteed and the non-guaranteed bonds? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. These bonds, where they have the benefit of a 
guaranty by the United States, and by a State, which itself has a 
triple-A rating—these bonds should then sell at a rate as favorable as 
the rate on triple-A municipal bonds, and it may well be somewhat 
more favorable, by virtue of the fact that they enjoy both tax exemp- 
tion and a guaranty of half of their total principal amount by the 
United States. So they might sell at a somewhat better rate than 
triple-A municipal bonds. 

But we do not see that fact as having any tendency to increase the 
rate on other municipal bonds. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you think that the investors will want to 
buy these guaranteed bonds at lower interest rates than they could ob- 
tain on other types of investments of either tax exempt or guaranteed ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The effective rate is a rate which is a composite 
of the market’s judgment; so that if the bonds are sold competitively, 
it may be that if you underprice the interest rate on a municipal 
bond—let us say you think your security is so good you ought to be 
able to sell it at 2 percent. You offer it at 2 percent. It will be sold at 
a discount. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Wait a minute. Do you know of any school 
bonds selling at 2 percent in the United States now? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. There are a few selling under three; but the 
point is that if you put the face amount of interest on the bond—— 

Senator Yarsorovuen. What is the average on triple-A school bonds 
right now, new issues? I am not talking about old issues outstand- 
ing, but new issues. What is Standard & Poor’s average interest rate 
on triple-A school bonds at this time, so-called gilt-edge, average 
through the country ? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The yield on outstanding 20-year obligation mu- 
nicipal bonds is now 3.10 percent. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I am not talking about those issues 7 years 
ago; I am talking about the current issues. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We do not have the current triple-A rate on 
school bonds. The median net interest cost on all public elementary 
and secondary school construction bonds sold for the last month we 
have, which was November, was 3.47. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. Now, that is median. You mean median of 
all the issues outstanding, whatever year they were issued ? 

Mr. RicHarpson. No; it means the whole range from triple-A, top 
grade, to BA, or whatever the bond rating ‘is. 

Senator YAarsoroven. You mean bonds being issued this year? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Sold this November. 

Senator YarsoroucH. New issues? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. We do have some figures here on the median 
yield of triple-A bonds sold in November and December with 20-year 
maturities, which are municipal bonds. I do not have the type of 
bond; but in November, the triple-A rate was 2.97 percent, and in 
December 3.00 even. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Do you have the figures as to what the av- 
erage yield of school bonds were that were issued 7 years ago? Triple- 
A bonds? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We do not have that. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Would you look that up? 

Secretary Ftemminc. We can provide that. 

Senator YarsoroucH. To verify whether or not it was 2 percent. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I was just making the point, Senator, that if the 
face amount of interest payable is below that which the bond, con- 
sidering its terms, and the security of the municipality’s obligation to 
pay, would justify, then the bond is sold at a discount; so that the 
effective interest rate is higher. And these quotations are all the 
actual, effective interest cost, rather than the stated interest cost. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I did not hear your last statement. Par- 
don me. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. These figures that we have given are figures for 
the actual yield of the bond, as distinguished from the stated rate 
of interest payable; so that we would say that these obligations ought 
to yield a rate of interest somewhat less, if anything, but at least as 
favorable as, the rate on triple-A municipals. 

Senator YarsoroucH. With the Federal Government’s participa- 
tion being not in excess of $85 million per year, then the percentage of 
school bonds issued in any one year, in which the Federal Government 
participated, would not be large, relatively, would it, compared to 
the whole school bond issue ? 


Mr. Ricwarpson. No. We think it would be about 20 percent of 
the total. 

Senator Yarsorouen. And the guarantee there—would it not have 
the effect, then, of driving up the interest rate on the other 80 percent, 
the bonds offered without that Federal Government guarantee? 

Mr. RicHarpson. We think not, Mr. Chairman, because the propor- 
tion of the market we are talking about here is not one-fifth of all 
school bonds, but one fraction, whatever, it is, of all municipal bonds; 
because, as indicated earlier, our advice is that these bonds compete 
not against other school bonds but against all tax exempt municipal 
bonds, the volume of which is very much larger, obviously, than the 
fraction of that total represented by school bonds alone. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Secretary, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion had a statement, and he has some statistics in it. Since he of 
necessity had to go back to testify before the House committee, I had 
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some questions for him, and I would like to address those questions 
to you, if you and your staff care to answer them. 

I want to direct your attention to his estimate on classrooms needed 
over a period of 5 years. His estimate there was that, projected over 
5 years, 418,500 classrooms would be needed for three things: for 
increased enrollment, for the elimination of the backlog, and for cur- 
rent replacement, during the 5-year period. 

Now, according to the figures he has offered, there was a classroom 
need of 140,500 additional classrooms, the backlog, in the autumn of 
1958, and he estimated that that would be not less than 133,500 in 
the fall of 1959. The estimated need was for 85,000 to replace the 
abandoned classrooms, and that, added to the 140,000 backlog, would 
be, I believe, 225,000, would it not? So, roughly, that leaves the 
Commissioner’s statistics at 200,000 as the increased number of class- 
rooms needed for the next 5 years to take care of increased enrollment. 
And that would give us an average of 40,000 classrooms a year to 
take care of the increased enrollment during the next 5 years, accord- 
ing to the statement that has been given. Is that correct? 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is, increased enrollment plus the back- 
log. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon? 

Secretary FLemminc. Yes. That iscorrect; 40,000 for the increased 
enrollment alone. That is correct. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Nov, is that not, by all the estimates we get 
of the population explosion going on, and the fact that we already 
know how many children have been born who will be coming to school 
in the next 5 years—is not that estimate radically short of the actual 
needs of the country and what the needs will be in the next 5 years? 

Dr. Conrap. Mr. Chairman, I am Herbert Conrad, Director of the 
Education Statistics Branch in the Office of Education. 

The increase’ in enrollment in the next 5 years is not at as great 
a rate as it has been in the preceding years; and the average of 40,000 
that you computed is correct according to the projections of enroll- 
ment that have been made. 

In the year 1961-62, that is to say, the school year, we foresee an in- 
crease of only 851,000 students or pupils. This is a good deal lower 
than had occurred, let us say, in a year such as 1957-58. In other 
words, the number that is needed in any particular 5-year period will 
depend upon the number of births in the period of some 8 to 12 years 
back. And these birth rates have not been uniform. The number 
of children born in any 1 year is not exactly the same as in another. 
And so these fluctuations in trends reflect themselves in uneven in- 
crements over the years. And the 40,000 figure that you cited is the 
one that is computable from the figures that the Commissioner has 
cited. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Last year, that net increase in classrooms 
needed was 54,000, was it not, Mr. Conrad? 

Mr. Conran. I believe so. 

Senator YArsorouGH. So in lowering your estimates to 40,000 in the 
future, you are pulling that down and estimating that in the future 
the increased number of children coming to school will decline to 
such a rate that the need of 54,000 new classrooms a year will drop 
to 40,000 new classrooms? 
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1 a Conrap. An average of 40,000 in that 5-year period; that is 
right. 

Secretary Ftemmine. This is the 5-year period beginning 1960, of 
course. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Yes. Now, upon what census figures, for 
what years, do you base those figures, that that need will drop from 
54,000 new classrooms a year, of which we already know in the past 
year, to your estimate of only 40,000 new ones per year? 

Mr. Conran. I presume that you are asking for the number of 
children born in various years. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Yes; what census estimates are you basing 
that on? 

Mr. Conrap. These come from regular current population reports 
of the United States Census. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Pardon? 

Mr. Conrav. They come from regular population reports, a series 
of publications called Current Population Reports. And I do not 
have that series here, but the forecast or projection of enrollment is 
based directly upon the figures or projection given by the Census 
Bureau. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Have you excluded from that also allowances 
for the number of additional classrooms that will be needed in the 
cities and suburbs of cities due to the constant flight of people from 
the farms into the cities and the suburban areas? 

Mr. Conrap. I think what you have just mentioned is sometimes 
summarized by the word “mobility.” 

Senator YarsoroueH. It is all a one-way movement. It is into the 
cities and the suburbs, and not back into the rural areas. 

Mr. Conrav. Yes. And that factor is one of the factors which was 
mentioned by the Commissioner in his testimony, and it is not among 
the factors that are cited separately in these statistical calculations. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That in itself would cause a need for new 
classrooms, would it not ? 

Mr. Conran. That is correct. 

IT am reminded that the 16,000 for current replacement covers that 
situation in part, where the buildings abandoned have to be replaced 
in another place. 

I think that it is fair to say that last year our forecast of shortages 
was too low by some 7,000 or 8,000 classrooms. And I would guess 
that at the maximum all the various factors listed in the Commis- 
sioner’s testimony combine to cause this kind of an actuarial forecast 
to be somewhat low. But it is not very greatly low. 

I would like to give very great emphasis to the fact that the factors 
mentioned by the Commissioner do cause the need for classrooms to 
continually expand, the changes in the curriculum, even such things as 
differing standards, rising standards. But I think it deserves a great 
deal of ‘emphasis that these projections, which are fairly simple and 
fairly objective, if they err, and no doubt they do err slightly, err 
only to a small extent, and there is no question, in my mind at least, 
that: these figures show the order of the need. That is to say, they 
are correct, I would judge, within 5,000 or 10,000 classrooms. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. They are correct within what ? 

Mr. Conrap. Within 5 0000 or 10,000 classrooms. 
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Senator Yarsoroueu. Five or ten thousand classrooms a year. 
There might be that much error, that many more classrooms needed 
than the Caemnpwaioaeiie statement ? 

Mr. Conrap. Well, it is a possibility. These figures here do not 
represent any kind of watchmaker’s precision. That kind of precision 
is not possible; but out of 416,000 for the 5 years, there is a certain 
variation that is possible. It might be 25,000. 

Secretary Ftemmine. That is over the 5-year period. 

Mr. Conran. That is correct. I do not believe, if anybody has ever 
given the impression that these are exact, figures—I feel sure that the 
Secretary and the Commissioner would divest anybody of that persua- 
sion. All of our figures have usually been rounded, when we have 
been talking about the need for classrooms. They are in thousands 
and not, generally, in hundreds. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Based on your own experience, plus the Com- 
missioner’s testimony, do you not think that 50,000 to 52,000 new class- 
rooms a year, projected over the next 5 years, would be a more ac- 
curate estimate of the actual needs, Mr. Conrad, than this 40,000 esti- 
mate that someone has given ? 

Mr. Conran. I would be inclined to say that the needs mentioned by 
the Commissioner—he gave a rather long list of factors for which 
classrooms are needed—that if we took into account all of those factors, 
we might come out with, I would judge, 5,000 a year, rather than 10. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Five thousand short, you mean ? 

Mr. Conran. Yes, sir. But I would like to emphasize that the 
factors which the Commissioner mentioned, if they were taken into 
account, would result in rising standards of schoolhousing in the 
United States. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Well, every time you build a new school 
building, that is a rising standard, is it not; even though your total 
shortages might not decline or might even increase with the rising 
birth rate, you have a better standard every time you build a new 
building, do you not? 

Mr. Conrap. What I had in mind, sir, was of this nature: that as 
better provision is made for instruction in, let us say, home economics, 
or as the number of children that are assigned to a classroom decline, 
or as an old school is replaced by a new school, there is a difference not 
merely in the number of seats per child, but there is a superior kind 
of accommodation. And I think that some of this 5,000 would repre- 
sent an improvement in quality, in qualitative aspects, and not merely 
In quantitative aspects. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. You mean that some of the old rooms might 
be condemned even though still there, and that might increase the 
number of new rooms needed? Is that what you are saying? 

Mr. Conran. Well, I mean this: Sometimes you have a classroom 
that is not adapted to the use to which it is put. The newer classrooms 
include that, and the newer classrooms may have enough seats for 
overflow for certain purposes, whereas the older classrooms might not. 
And I doubt that this 5,000 is assignable purely to error, but I believe 
it represents to some extent rising standards. And the most important 
rising standard, perhaps, is the tendency, when people can afford it, to 
put fewer children into a classroom, to have 30 in a classroom instead 
of 32, to have, say, 25 in a classroom instead of 28, and so on. 
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Senator YarsoroucH. Any rising standard that would bring about 
the abandonment of old classrooms at an accelerated pace would in- 
crease the Commissioner’s estimate that we would abandon 16,000 
classrooms a year because of obsolescence, would it not? Any change 
in this line that you have mentioned would raise another figure, an- 
other estimate, and would make the Commissioner’s figures short here, 
and not big enough for the increasing demands of education ? 

Mr. Conrap. Yes, sir. If you have rising standards, you will find, 
of course, that you have increases for current expense, for housing, for 
transportation, and for everything else. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Is it not a fact that after the disastrous 
school fire in Chicago, a good many cities and States inspected their 
schools and found many of them to be deathtraps and fire hazards, 
and the classes were shifted to other buildings, and that that has 
accentuated the classroom shortage, the fact that they were sending 
children to school in buildings that were veritable deathtraps? 

Mr. Conrap. We have noticed an increase in the number of rooms 
abandoned, and that increase has been taken into account in our 
calculations here. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You say those were taken into account ? 

Mr. Conran. To the extent that a rise actually occurred. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Have you seen a copy of the testimony of 
the Commissioner of Education for the State of Pennsylvania 

Mr. Conran. I am afraid I have not. 

Senator YarsorouecH (continuing). Where he gave his estimate of 
the number of the classrooms that were being abandoned in Penn- 
sylvania because of the Chicago fire that had been found to be too 
hazardous for use in the schools? 

Mr. Conran. I am not familiar with that, but I think everyone is 
aware that superintendents and parents have become more conscious 
of the importance of safety and the importance of architectural guar- 
antees against such disasters. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Of course, any unexpected events that hap- 
pen in the next 5 years are more apt to increase the need for class- 
rooms, rather than decrease them. are they not? Such as fires, floods, 
tornadoes? They destroy; they do not build classrooms. If there is 
any change over a projected estimate, that change will be upward, 
will it not? 

Mr. Conran. That is true; but I believe that our figures on renlace- 
ment can be taken as a fairly safe average. And I would like to 
point out that while a tornado may come one year and be unusually 
damaging, there may be relatively few tornadoes the next year, and 
so on, so that if you are talking of a 5- or 10-vear period, the average 
is a safe thing to figure on, although it will not represent, as you 
point out, the annual variations. im 

Senator YArnoroucH. Well, now, your average, or the Commission- 
er’s average, of 40,000 over each of the next 5 years, as the actual 
number of new classrooms needed to take care of the increasing en- 
rollment, was not based on experience of the past, was it? Because 
your experience was from that past year that vou needed 52.000. 

Mr. Conran. It is based on the number of children born and on 
the assumption that we would have a continuation of the same stand- 
ards of school housing as in the past. And I think that the under- 
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estimate of need that you have pointed out is in the record. And it 
is not a very large figure when you think of the total number of class- 
rooms needed. 

I would like to point out that we are assuming that there will be 
30 children per classroom in the elementary grades and 25 children 
per classroom in the secondary grades. And this is not an inviolate 
number. If, for example, Mr. Conant’s recommendations were taken 
seriously, it is very likely that the number of children per class in 
the high school would decline. He has recommended that children 
take 4 years of language. And these fourth year language classes, in 
general, tend to be small. 

Senator YarsorouenH. Did you gentlemen have any further testi- 
mony that you desired to present ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Senator Yarborough, on the point that you 
have been discussing here, in regard to the statistics, as you can well 
understand, there are times when I am talking with some persons 
about these statistics, and they think they are too high; and then 
there are others who think that we may be too low. I think, as has 
been brought out, of course, this is not an exact science when it comes 
to making these predictions. It seems to me that an order of mag- 
nitude of somewhere between 420,000 and 450,000 over a period of 
the next 5 years is reasonable. And the thing that I am interested in 
pushing for this program is that, if we can get substantial agreement 
on this kind of a program, it would mean that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be in a position where it could help us to get 75,000 class- 
rooms that I think otherwise we are not going to be able to get. 

And I would like to get those 75,000 classrooms, make that re- 
duction in the backlog. Then I would like to follow this closely, and 
if next year, for example, some of the factors that you have properly 
pointed out indicate that maybe this order of magnitude of 420,000 
to 450,000 is not too firm, that we ought to step it up to 460,000, or 
whatever the case may be, if the facts point to that conclusion, then 
come back and ask for a modification or extension of the program, 
something of that kind, in order to take care of that situation. 

My hope is that as we discuss this together in the executive branch 
and the legislative branch, somehow or other we can find a common 
ground that will permit us to do what the Federal Government has 
been unable to do now for 3 or 4 years, and that is get into the busi- 
ness of helping the States and local school districts deal with this 
problem. And I feel that 75,000 is a rather substantial number and 
would make a substantial contribution to dealing with this national 
issue. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. Mr. Secretary, I am certain that we all rec- 
ognize the national need for doing something about education in this 
country, both the housing of education and the instruction that is 
received. 

Now, I presume that you either heard or had reported to you the 
testimony here of some of the State superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, that. since the administration’s bill deals only with school con- 
struction and requires that State matching funds be put up for con- 
struction, in order to match these funds, certain States have only cer- 
tain moneys available to them, and they will have to pull that money 
out of funds now used for teachers’ salaries, and the result of the 
matching program will pull down teachers’ salaries in some States. 
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Secretary Fiemmine. This was taken up in the discussion when I 
appeared before the subcommittee some days ago. Senator Javits, in 
connection with that discussion, made a suggestion, which I said I 
would be very glad to take a look at and report back on. I have writ- 
ten a letter to Senator Javits on this particular matter. I would like 
to have the privilege of reading this letter. It is short. It deals with 
the issue that you have raised. It will, then, be a part of the 
record. 

Senator YarnorouGcH. Yes. 

Secretary Ftemmine. In my letter I said: 


Thank you very much for your letter of February 20 requesting my reply to 
a question you addressed to me at the February 17 hearings before the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
Your question concerned the possible desirability of adding to the reasonable 
tax effort criteria proposed in the administration’s school construction program 
some provision for recognition of the tax effort exerted by a school district to 
increase the salaries of its teachers. 

I fully share the feeling underlying your question, that no program of Federal 
assistance to school construction should operate in such a way as to depress 
teachers’ salaries, and that it should, so far as possible, encourage improve- 
ments in salary levels. Certainly there is no national goal deserving greater 
effort than the goal of salaries which will increase the attractiveness of the 
teaching profession. I accordingly believe that your suggestion should be 
acted upon. An amendment to S. 1016 designed to carry it out is enclosed. 

First, the amendment would state expressly what is now implicit in the bill, 
namely, that the reasonable tax effort for school construction should be de- 
termined by the State in the light of the local tax effort devoted to school oper- 
ation and maintenance, including the payment of adequate teachers’ salaries. 
The proposed amendment accordingly provides that the standards and criteria 
utilized in establishing a reasonable tax effort “shall also take into account the 
tax effort which local educational agencies shall reasonably be expected to 
exert to meet other public elementary or secondary educational expenses, in- 
cluding the payment of adequate teachers’ salaries.” 

Second, the amendment would remove any possible inducement to decrease 
the portion of tax effort devoted to increasing teachers’ salaries. We recognize 
that there may be situations where the resources available to a local school 
district which should increase teachers’ salaries are so limited that the school 
district may be induced by the availability of Federal-State school construction 
assistance, to divert existing revenues from teachers’ salaries to school con- 
struction or to utilize new revenues for school construction in order to meet the 
reasonable tax effort requirement. To preclude this possibility, the amendment 
would permit any State to provide for a reduction in a local school district’s 
reasonable tax effort for school construction financing if and to the extent that 
the school district exerts more than a reasonable or usual effort to pay teachers’ 
salaries or other educational expenses. 


The amendment itself is very brief. I will read it. It is an amend- 
ment to section 6(c). 


Substitute a period for the semicolon and add at the end thereof the following: 
“Such standards and criteria shall also take into account the tax effort which 
local educational agencies shall reasonably be expected to exert to meet other 
public elementary or secondary educational expenses, including the payment 
of adequate teachers’ salaries, and may, if the State so elects, provide for a 
reduction in a local educational agency’s reasonable tax effort for school con- 
struction financing, if and to the extent such local educational agency exerts more 
than a reasonable tax effort to meet such other educational expenses.” 


In other words, if the reasonable tax effort, let us say, was 13 mills, 
and there was a finding that the local school district was exerting more 
than a reasonable effort in the area of teachers’ salaries, that reason- 
able tax effort for that school district might very well be dropped 
from 13 mills to 10 mills, just to take a hypothetical case. 
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I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman: that I personally would 
never be back of legislation that would have the effect of depressing 
teachers’ salaries. I have too deep-seated convictions as to the in- 
adequacy of the present salaries. And I think that this kind of an 
amendment would prevent that from taking place, and in addition 
to that, I think it would provide an incentive for the increase in 
salaries in many of these school districts. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Secretary, in that amendment that you 
proposed to the administration’s bill, what agency would determine 
whether the teachers’ salaries were adequate ? 

Secretary Ftemmine. The State. 

Senator YarsoroueH. The State and the Federal Government? 

Secretary FLemmine. Not the Federal Government; the State. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. When you take this provision, though, and 
the other provisions of the law, as an experienced administrator, you 
recognize, do you not, Mr. Secretary, that ultimately this will put 
the Federal Government in the business, if it does not assess the taxes 
in the district, of saying what is a reasonable assessment on each piece 
of property in the district where they go in, to lend money to the 
district ? 

Secretary Ftemmine. Senator Yarborough, I do not think that it 
would have that result. And if there is any language in here that 
would tend to produce that kind of a result, I am certainly ready 
and willing to try to suggest amendments that will eliminate it. 

As I look at the bill as a whole, and as I consider the role that the 
Commissioner of Education would have under the provisions of this 
bill, it seems to me that it comes down to this: That the Commissioner 
of Education would look at the State plan in order to determine 
whether the standards that the State proposes to apply in determining, 
for example, whether a reasonable tax effort has been exerted, are in 
harmony with the objectives of the bill. 

Now, as I see it, a State can present a plan which would have no 
figure in it at all, as far as a reasonable tax effort is concerned ; but it 
would simply indicate how it was going to go about determining what 
is a reasonable tax effort. And if the criteria that it was proposing 
to apply are criteria that would lead to a result in harmony with the 
general objectives of the bill, namely, to determine a reasonable tax 
effort, then, as I see it, under this law the Commissioner would be 
legally obligated to approve it. He could not get down underneath 
it and insist that it would have to be this rate or another rate. 

The fact of the matter is that this section 6, Mr. Chairman, was 
drafted with that in mind. Now, as I say, maybe there is faulty 
draftsmanship here someplace, but I think our objectives and your 
objectives and the objectives of the other members of the committee 
are the same. 

This section 6 in the second sentence says: “The Commissioner shall 
approve a State plan for purposes of this act if the plan does certain 
things.” It does not put any discretion in his hands if the plan con- 
tains criteria that, if applied, would achieve the general objectives 
of this bill. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Of course, Mr. Secretary, you and the Com- 
missioner under you would have the discretion to determine whether 
you thought those criteria carried that out. You are not bound by 
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the terms of this bill to accept what the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, or whatever his title might be, in a particular State; 
you are not bound to accept what he submits. He submits it for your 
rejection or approval. 

Secretary F'Lemmine. Mr. Chairman, let me illustrate it in this way. 
I am sure both of us could imagine a situation where a State was, let 
us say, completely out of sympathy with the overall objective. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. If the State does not agree to this objective, 
it probably would not try to borrow money under this. 

Secretary FLemminc. That is right. This is one of the things I 
think we should keep in mind, and one of the reasons I think this 
would work in the way in which I have indicated. If a State should 
propose a plan which included criteria which clearly, on the face of it, 
would not result in the State following a program which would lead 
to the identification of districts that were exerting a reasonable tax 
effort, and those that were not exerting a reasonable tax effort, the 
Commissioner could not approve the plan; but if, on the face of it, 
these criteria would result in the State carrying out a program which 
would lead to their making a distinction between the districts that in 
their judgment were exerting a reasonable tax effort and the districts 
that were not, this plan would be approved. 

I do not want to appear dogmatic on this, because we do not have 
any pride of authorship, as far as the language is concerned. This 
is clearly the objective that I think we should achieve. I do not want 
to see the Federal Government substituting its judgment for the judg- 
ment of the States, as to what is a reasonable tax effort, for example. 
And as I see it, under this plan you might have 49 different rates. 
Each State might select a different cutoff point, depending upon the 
conditions that prevailed within that particular State. But we would 
approve all the plans. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Mr. Secretary, just looking at this, as an 
attorney, it seems to me if this legislation is passed the inevitable 
result will be that the Federal Government will be passing upon 
the reasonableness of the tax structure, the ad valorem tax structure, 
of each school district that applies for a grant of money under this. 
And so far as I know, historically, when that happens, that would be 
the first time in the history of this country that the Federal Govern- 
ment was passing upon the local tax structures in local governmental 
subdivisions in the country. And it would be a reaching of the Fed- 
eral Government into the local governmental structures beyond any- 
thing witnessed in our history before if the administration’s bill were 
adopted as written. 

Secretary Fitemmrne. Senator Yarborough, I am just as much op- 
posed to that as you are, and I agree with the import of your 
statement. 

Now, I do not see in this language anything that would result in 
the Federal Government passing on the tax structure of each local 
school district. This is designed to operate in such a-way that a State 
would present a plan which would be built upon the conditions and 

the situations that exist in that particular State. And if that plan 
' would result in the State drawing a line between local school dis- 
tricts that were exerting a reasonable tax effort and those that were 
not, the plan would be approved, and from there on out we would 
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not look at the situation in the local school district, because from 
there on out, the local school district that had been identified as one 
that had made a reasonable tax effort and could not go any further 
would simply apply to the State for the kind of assistance provided 
in this bill, and we would automatically provide that assistance. 

I cannot see anything in here which would result in the Federal 
Government looking at the situation in a single local school district. 
Now, if it is there, 1 am ready to take it out and ready to recommend 
that it be taken out. 

Senator YarsoroucH. That there be safeguards put in the law to 
respect that? You are willing to put safeguards in this bill to pre- 
vent it ? 

Secretary FLemmine. I would certainly be more than happy. to 
recommend any safeguards that would prevent that type of thing 
happening, because I think you and I are in complete agreement on 
that. 

Senator YarsorouGu. I think the law provides for it. The Com- 
missioner even might have some duty to look beyond State certification 
as to the tax structure. 

Secretary Fiemmina. Senator, I certainly respect your ability to 
analyze a bill of this kind, and if you have fears along that line, I can 
assure you we will take another look at it and see whether or not we 
can recommend some safeguards that would eliminate that fear on 
your part, because I do not want to be a party to any proposal that 
would lead to that result. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Secretary, referring to what you previ- 
ously mentioned, the effect of this proposed law if passed on teach- 
ers’ salaries, the State superintendents who testified here—I do not 
recall just which one—raised this point. The language in the bill 
which they feared would depress the teachers’ salaries was the match- 
ing fund requirement. Would you agree to dropping this matching 
fund requirement in the bill? 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman, no, I could not agree to that, 
and I will give you my reason, as far as my own approach to it is 
concerned. I believe that as the Federal Government moves into an 
area of this kind to be of help and assistance, it should make provision 
for matching, because I think that in so doing it is not only helping 
to assist the State and local school districts, but it is providing an in- 
centive for increased effort on the part of the States. And my own 
approach to the Federal-State problem is that we should not, as a 
Federal Government, move in to help deal with a problem in such a 
manner as to make the State or the local school district feel that it 
does not. need to exert additional effort in order to deal with this 
same problem. 

I think we ought to go in together, the Federal and the State gov- 
ernments, in order to deal with the kind of situations that we know 
exist in some of these school districts. 

Senator Yarroroven. Mr. Secretary, I think that we all recognize, 
all who are on this committee and who have appeared before it, the 
need for stepping up our educational effort in this country and im- 
proving our schools. 

The differences between us are as to the method or type of law that 
would best accomplish the objective. 
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I want to thank you and your staff for coming back again to offer 
this additional testimony in explanation. 

Do you have any further statement or statistics that you desire to 
offer ? 

Secretary Fiemmine. Mr. Chairman, we do have a statement that 
we promised to supply for the record, dealing with this whole question 
of the issuance of bonds. And I will be very glad to supply it now. 
And I think that is the only thing that we have not supplied up to 
the present time in response to the questions that were addressed to 
us at the last hearing. 

May I say to you that I appreciate very, very much your going into 
the matter further, your examining our proposal further, and I am 
very appreciative of the issues that you have raised and the comments 
that you have made. And on the-basis of that, as I indicated a few 
minutes ago, we will take another look at some of this language and 
see if we can work out some safeguards. 

Senator YarsorouGH. Thank you. 

Secretary Fiemmine. I again just express the hope that together 
maybe we can find some common ground. 

Senator YarnoroucH. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for coming back 
and taking the time with your staff. My only regret this afternoon 
is that some Senators who are very much interested in this matter, 
as you are and as many others are, planned to be here, but had some 
matters they wanted to attempt to clear up, and their duties held them 
to other places that they could not leave. 

But we do appreciate the fact that you and your staff have been 
here. 

Secretary Fiemmine. If you and any members of the committee 
would like me to come back at any time, I would be more than glad 
to do so. 

Senator Yarsoroven. I will be glad to give them that message. 
There may be some others who might have such a desire. 

Secretary Fiemmrne. I would be glad to come back. 

Senator Yarsoroven. The hearing of the subcommittee will be 
adjourned until 3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, to hear the testimony 
of Gov. Mennen Williams. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p.m., the subcommittee hearing was recessed, 
to reconvene at 3 p.m., Friday, February 27, 1959.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMITTeEE ON Lapor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 3:05 p.m., in 
room 4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara 
presiding. 

Present: Senators McNamara (presiding), and Yarborough. 

Also present: Representatives Rabaut of Michigan, and Bailey of 
West Virginia. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William G. Reidy, Frederick R. Blackwell, and Raymond Hurley, 
professional staff members. 

Senator McNamara. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have as our witness this afternoon in connection with our hear- 
ings on Federal grants to States for elementary and secondary schools 
the Honorable G. Mennen Williams, Governor of the State of 
Michigan. 

Governor Williams is serving his unprecedented sixth term as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan. His problems are very little different 
than the problems of other Governors in this area. He has appeared 
before our committees of Congress many times. I want to welcome 
him here this afternoon and say we are awfully glad to have him and 
assure him that his testimony will be very helpful to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare as well as the Senate of the United 
States. 

Governor Williams, we welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN; ACCOMPANIED BY DONALD G. LEU, 
DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, STATE OF 
MICHIGAN 


Governor WiiutaMs. Thank you very much, Senator McNamara. 
It is a real pleasure to be here, I can assure you, and I am very grate- 
ful for that cordial introduction. 

Today I have taken the liberty to invite Donald Leu, who is our 
deputy superintendent of public instruction, to ape with me in 


case = had some detailed questions that he could handle better than 
I could. 
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Senator McNamara. We are happy to have him here today. Cer- 
tainly you may feel free to have him contribute anything thai 
care to as you progress. 

Governor WiuuiAMs. Thank you. 

Because I cannot think of a more pressing problem in the United 
States of America, I especially welcomed the invitation of Senator 
Murray to appear before your committee to testify on the need for 
Federal aid to education. Indeed, if I had not been invited to appear 
before you, I would have requested your permission to testify. 

My eagerness to testify arises because I believe there is a very real 
danger that the system of universal education in the United States— 
which it has taken us 180 years to dev elop—will break down. A tre- 
mendous unfulfilled need for more educational facilities and more 
and better teachers has built up, a need so great in terms of money that 
it far surpasses the practical ability of the States to cope with it fully. 
At the same time, inaction by the Federal Government—which alone 
has the necessary resources—has resulted in continuing aggravation of 
the problem of educating our children. 

Perhaps unconsciously, and certainly by inaction, we are drifting 
into an educational situation of great. peril. Because we provide 
insufficient funds for education, the children of America may be de- 
prived not only of the higher standard of education they ought. to 
have, but even of opportunities for the kind of education they have 
had in the past. 

There are many voices urging that we must provide our most 
talented children with better educational facilities. If we cannot 
greatly expand our financial resources for education, this can be done 
only by sacrificing the kind of education we provide for the great bulk 
of our school population. Either to let our general standards of edu- 

cation fall or to short change some children for the benefit of others 
is unthinkable. If we follow either of these courses, it means the 
end of our system of universal education. 

My eagerness to testify here arises because the States, as a purely 
practical matter, do not have it in their power, financially, to avert 
this impending catastrophe by themselves. Only with the aid of the 
Federal Government in all probability can we preserve true educa- 
tional opportunity for the children of America. 

As a layman, I do not propose to explore matters of educational 
theory. Three propositions seem to me self-evident: 

(1) The right of every child to have the opportunity to develop 
his potential to the greatest possible extent. 

(2) The need of the nation—if it is to grow and flourish—to de- 
welts in every way the creative and productive talents of our people. 

(3) The urgency of education so that the United States can with- 
stand the Communist challenge. 

To my mind these propositions do not admit of argument. But I 
would stress my first proposition, that every child should have the 
opportunity to develop his full potential. This seems to me the birth- 
right of every American child. 

We do many things, and we justify many things because of the 
pressures upon us for survival and of national need. Too often. we 
lose sight of the real object. of our democratic society—to further the 
growth of the individual for his own sake. And by growth, I mean 
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opportunity and freedom in every field, including most of all his in- 
tellectual and spiritual growth. 

What I hope to do today is not to discuss theories but facts. I 
think the facts will show that I am not exaggerating when I say our 
system of universal education is in danger and I believe our ex- 
perience in Michigan is illustrative of the present critical situation. 
I repeat this statement even though I think we in Michigan have a 
right to be proud of the efforts our State has made in public education. 
In the past 8 years, the school population of Michigan has increased 
by 42 percent, while our overall population has increased only 24 per- 
cent. In this period, we have built 26,514 classrooms and raised 
teachers’ salaries from an average of $3,536 to an average of $5,300, so 
that. Michigan now stands sixth among the States in teachers’ salaries. 
The total State cost for primary and secondary education is now 
214 times greater than it was 8 years ago. Despite great expansion, 
our standards of education have improved; we offer more science 
and mathematics, a greater diversity of subjects, and the quality 
of our teaching has been greatly raised. 

In an effort to assist the local districts in financing additional school 
construction, we have developed a unique school bond loan program. 

This program in effect pledges the full faith and credit of the State 
in support of local bond issues, thereby insuring a lower interest 
rate. This not only lowers the cost of financing, but permits some 
districts to build schools which they could not otherwise finance. 

We have worked hard in Michigan to provide our children with 
the kind of education they should have. Approximately one-third of 
our State budget is devoted to education. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Yarborough, I would like just for il- 
lustration to refer you to the auditor general’s chart, here. This 
shows our total State expenditures. We have a complicated system 
of several funds. Out of the general fund you will see the largest 
hlock. The second one down is entitled education, $666-odd million. 
In addition to that, you will find over on the right hand side a school 
aid fund. And here we have $235-odd ‘million. This means that we 
have a total of about $400 million going to education out of our total 
expenditures of just a little over a billion dollars. 

This breaks down about $100 million, which is going to our col- 
leges and ‘universities, and the other $300 million go directly to the 
local schools from the State. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Governor Williams, may I ask you a question 
there on a slightly different point? That puts about 40 percent of 
your State revenues in support of education ? 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Yarsorouenu. Of the other 60 percent, could you tell me 
offhand what percent goes for highways ? 

The reason I ask that is that in my own State of Texas, out of our 
local tax dollar we spend about 40 cents for schools, 40 cents for high- 
ways, and the other 20 cents for every other function of government. 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. Well, right above the chart on school aid funds 
is another fund, entitled “Highway Fund,” and this shows expendi- 
tures of $241 million by the State. Of course, in our State we have 
the local governments combining, also, but this is the amount from 
the State revenues. 
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Senator Yarsoroucu. The State would be roughly a fourth ? 
Governor Witu1aMs. Roughly a quarter. 
Senator McNamara. While we have this pause, we want to welcome 
Congressman Bailey here, who is a great friend of education. We are 
very r happy to have him here with us today. 

Representative Barney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I will say I came over not to 
ask questions, but to listen. I am chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education in the House, and I came over to get some information. 

Senator McNamara. We are glad that you are here, and we hope 
you get some information, and we will welcome your asking questions 
at any time, and I am sure Governor Williams will be glad to have you 
interrupt if you see fit. 

Is that right, Governor ? 

Governor Wiiu1AMs. That is certainly true, Mr. McNamara, and I 
want to express my appreciation for this opportunity. I am sorry I 
did not have the opportunity to appear before the House, so I will 
direct some of my remarks to you. 

The point, of course, that we were making is that the State of Michi- 
gan has made a particular effort, as I am sure most States have, to 
meet their educational problems. And I have just indicated that be- 
tween higher education and the kindergarten to high school, we ex- 
pend about 40 percent of our State funds in education, about 30 per- 
cent going to the schools and 10 percent to the colleges. 

Representative Bartxy. Now, might I ask there, Governor: Do you 
do that in the nature of a State aid fund or teachers’ salaries? “Do 
you make any direct grant for distribution to the several school dis- 
tricts in the State for construction purposes ? 

Governor Wiiiiams. All of our money goes to operations. They 
are entitled to take a small percentage of it out for maintenance and 
building, but the schools are so hard up for operations that actually 
they use all of it for operations. 

I might give you some more specific data on that. We find that in 
1956 and 1957 the per-pupil cost or investment was about $316 for 
operations, of which the local communities gave $146 and the State 
$164. But since our State does not contribute directly as such for 
construction, the ratio is not quite as it seems there. 

We gave specifically $337 million. The local communities, how- 
ever, raised $211 million for operations and $250 million for construc- 
tion. So you see that when you add construction in, the local com- 
munities are making a tremendous effort. 

And I might point out that construction is a particularly important 
part for us these days, because our population, our school population, 
1s growing so tremendously. It is growing about twice as fast as our 
overall population. 

Representative Barry. I might say, Governor, that I have been 
in Michigan on two or three occasions, in the Detroit area, and you 
really have a problem there. 

Governor Wru1AMs. Yes, sir. I will come in just a moment to one 
of our problems in connection with that, and I am glad you had a 
firsthand opportunity to see that despite all of our efforts we still have 
severe problems. And I would pinpoint it by saying this: 
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Despite all of these efforts, we have hardly started to meet our 
problem. We havea shortage of nearly 11,000 classrooms in Michigan, 
and as a result we have more pupils on half time than we have ever 
had before. And in the areas you visited, this is perhaps their most 
acute situation. 

Moreover, this number of classrooms would meet the need of only 
our present school population. In the next 6 years, our school popula- 
tion will increase by another 33 percent, requiring a further number 
of 20,544 new classrooms, and over 8,000 more to replace obsolescent 
buildings 

If we were able to finance construction in the future at the same rate 
we have been doing in the recent past, we might have some hope—not 
of eliminating the backlog of nearly 11,000 classrooms—but of at least 
keeping current with increasing needs. However, school construction, 
as you know, is financed basically from our property tax, and these 
taxes have risen enormously. Our property taxes cannot increase in 
the future in a degree sufficient to finance the new construction which 
is — In many areas of our State, we have reached a practical 
ceiling 

And I would like to interject here, if I may, that recently I had a 
meeting with the mayors of communities all over the State of Michi- 
gan, and they share with the schools this property tax. And they 
point out that the competition for the property tax is so bad that they 
are looking for additional revenues. So you can see what the pressure 
is on the schools to get the money that they need. 

Under these circumstances, the burden of financing school construc- 
tion would shift from the localities to the State government. There 
. already a trend in this direction in Michigan and in the United 

tates. 

Representative Battery. May I interrupt at that point? 

As I recall, there were two or three districts that I visited personally 
in the area I mentioned in which the school rate of levy was approxi- 
mately $54 and something per $1,000 of assessed valuation. That is 
an indication that you are doing everything within the legal limits 
that can be done to meet the situation. 

Governor Wiri1AmMs. You must be pretty near ‘Congressman Ra- 
baut’s district when you are talking about that, because some of these 
so-called bedroom districts, particularly, had to, a good number of 
them, levy more than 30 mills. This is a very severe hardship. 

Senator McNamara. I want the record to show at this point that 
we are glad to have Congressman Rabaut with us, also, certainly one of 
the great friends of education in the House. 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. At the end of a 6-year period, school construc- 
tion costs—without attempting to wipe out the backlog—will be over 
$200 million annually. We will, of course, need additional teachers 
to staff these classrooms, and without any increase in their salaries— 
which must be increased—the State will have the burden of an addi- 
tional $50 million annually. Thus we would have a total additional 
annual cost in 1964 of $250 million. 

This $250 million annual cost would be a next-to-impossible bur- 
den for our State to assume. We would have to nearly double our 
sales tax, already at 3 percent, just to keep pace with the 2,032,064 
students for which we will then have to provide. 
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This, of course, would have to be on a pay-as-you-go basis. We 
might not be on a pay-as-you-go basis. But even then, since this in- 
crease is so regular, we would hardly be able to stagger this over a 
period of time without at least adding 1 cent or maybe even 2 cents to 
our sales tax, if we were to meet it in that way. And, of course, this 
kind of an addition would be particularly onerous, too. And I am 
using the sales tax here, because this is the method Michigan uses to 
get the State contribution for the schools, principally. 

Although we can anticipate increasing revenues at existing rates, in- 
creased salaries and building costs as well as new needed educational 
services will undoubtedly absorb much of these higher receipts. 

Practically speaking, the States are virtually at the end of their 
financial ropes. They cannot deal with the backlog and they are 
losing ground in the struggle to keep up with the increasing school 
population. By and large, the tax base of the States is too narrow 
and too limited to provide the great sums of money which are re- 
quired. Moreover, as our population grows and our society becomes 
more complex, the States must also meet expanding needs in other 
fields—more and better roads, highways, hospitals, housing, and other 
essential services. ‘They face an impossible situation. 

There is one further very important reason why even those States 
which might be in a position to find substantial additional funds for 
education practically have difficulty to do so. That reason relates 
to the ceiling which realistically exists on taxes because of the lower 
tax rates which obtain in other States. Even though some States 
may have the capacity to pay more in an economic sense, if taxes in 
these States rise too high above those of other States, there are other 
important by-product effects. From a purely political point of view, 
industry is likely to talk about migrating and exert pressures to pre- 
vent necessary tax increases. While some States are going to be 
more zealous than others to progress, because of internal resistance 
there are certain tolerances beyond which it is difficult to go. 

All of us are concerned about the need for raising the level of educa- 
tion in America—and we must raise it—yet the facts show that in 
Michigan, which I am sure is in no worse a position than many other 
States, the very framework of our educational system is in jeopardy. 

As a Nation we have not been facing the facts; we have either been 
talking empty dreams when we speak of raising the general level of 
education, or we have been blinding ourselves to the fact that we are 
going to end up having better education, if at all, for only the few, 
or, in any case, a lower standard of education than we have provided 
in the past for the many. This is an intolerable situation. 

We will not get education by pious exhortation; we will only get it 
if we get the necessary funds, and much of these funds realistically 
can only come from the Federal Government. 

There are compelling reasons why it is essential for the Federal 
Government to assume a large part of the financial burden of public 
education. There is not only a national interest in having a well- 
educated citizenry—a necessity urged by every political and educa- 








tional leader in the country—but there are indisputable financial rea- 
sons why the States cannot do the job by themselves. 
As the Rockefeller Report on Education states: 


It is a stark fact that there are educational problems gravely affecting the 
national interest which may be soluble only through Federal action. 
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Only the Federal Government has the financial resources to meet 
the large-scale need for funds for education.. It collects three-fourths 
of all taxes; because it taks such a large portion of tax revenue, it 
precludes the States from taxation that they might otherwise impose; 
and, finally, it can raise money more economically than the States. 

We, in the States, are well aware of the size of the national debt, 
but where the Federal debt rose less than 10 percent from 1948 to 
1956, a period of 8 years, local and State debt has risen 182 percent 
in the same period. Where 35 of the 51 States and Territories have 
found it necessary to raise taxes this year, the Federal Government 
does not propose to raise taxes at all. 

These facts, together with my observations on our experience in 
Michigan, demonstrate that in a realistic sense only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can meet the problem of assuring the educational heritage 
of the children of America. 

Representative Bartey. Governor Williams, might I inquire at this 
time: Do you have the data with you on how many school districts 
in the State of Michigan have exhausted their bonding capacity for 
meeting the need for new classrooms? 

Governor WituraMs. This is a good question, Congressman, and I 
will answer it in this way. Our State has a very high ceiling on that. 
It goes up to 13 mills. And I think in most States the ceiling is 
much lower. So naturally you would expect to find many fewer 
schoo] districts having reached that level. 

Representative Battey. My State of West Virginia has a ceiling 
of 5. 

Governor Witi1AMs. Yes. Well, ours is 13, and I think I am right, 
Mr. Leu, that we have about 20 to 30 that have reached that limit of 
13 mills. 

Senator McNamara. Governor, in that connection, have you had 
some recent experience with bond issues being submitted to the voters 
and being turned down for additional school buildings, or not? 

Governor WiiiaMs. Our deputy superintendent tells me that we 
are losing one of every four, but prior to this time we had a much 
better ratio of success. In fact, they were going over very well, 
indeed. 

Senator McNamara. And the fact that we have a comparatively 
high ceiling does not mean too much, since the voters are more and 
more reacting unfavorably to the issuance of additional bonds for 
school buildings. 

Governor WiuuiaMs. The property taxes are certainly getting just 
out of this world. 

Representative Batrey. To what extent has the tight money situa- 
tion raised the interest rates on your bonds? 

Governor WiuuiaMs. This has been particularly noticeable for a 
good many years. There was a time when a good many of our com- 
munities were unable to finance at all, and then we passed a constitu- 
tional amendment which permitted the State to put practically its full 
resources and credit behind the local issues, and this tended to read- 
just, partially, the interest rates and bring them down. But it is true 
that this high rate of interest has played havoc with schoo] financing. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Governor Williams, I am forced to leave, be- 
cause I am going to testify before another Senate committee for the 
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Douglas depressed areas bill, of which I am coauthor. I have glanced 
through your statement. I am going to take it with me for more 
detailed study. 

I want to commend you on the facts you have given, and particu- 
larly one that you have not quite reached yet, where you point out 
the benefits from the educational provisions of that GI bill of rights. 

It might be of interest to you to know that 8 days ago there was 
introduced in the Senate of the United States a bill to extend the edu- 
cational provisions of the GI bill of rights which terminated in 
January 1955, up as long as the draft exists, and it was coauthored 
by the distinguished Senator from Michigan, who is presiding this 
afternoon, along with over 25 of the Senators, coauthoring that bill, 
which will help some in the college area for the returning veterans. 
So I am glad to see your appraisal of that in your statement. 

I regret that this other committee appearance forces me to leave. 

Governor WriuiAMs. Senator, naturally, I regret missing your 
company, but I want to say that if you have to go any place to testify 
in favor of that bill, I am very glad. I would like to add my amen 
to whatever you say in favor of it. 

Senator YarsorouecH. Thank you. 

Representative Bamey. Mr. Chairman, may I make a point of in- 
quiry? Has Secretary Flemming of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare testified on this matter? 

Senator McNamara. Yes, he has testified twice. He testified on the 
17th and again yesterday. 

Representative Bartry. I am curious to know what the reaction of 
a Governor would be to a provision in that legislation. Are you 
familiar with the bill ? 

Governor WixiiAMs. I am in a way, sir. 

Representative Battey. You are aware that their proposal is for 
a joining of the States on a 50-50 basis in districts that have reached 
their limitations in bonding capacity. When he testified before the 
House committee the other day, I asked him how seriously he was 
going to defend the Shylock provision in that proposal. I had in 
mind this provision. Let me give you an illustration of what I mean. 

There is a district, we will say, a school district, with $20 million of 
assessed valuation. They proposed to vote $300,000 in bonds to build 
school buildings. The bonds were to run for 25 years. If they were 
voted in 1960, they would expire in 1985. Now, they stick a little 
clause on there whereby they freeze one-half or 50 percent of the 
bonding capacity for that school district for a period of 10 years 
beyond the maturity of the bond. 

In other words, from 1985 to 1995, they would still be collecting 
from that district 50 percent of their bonding capacity. 

Now, here is what could happen. If a district had $20 million of 
assessed valuation when the bonds were voted, it is conceivable that 
something would happen during the 25 years of the life of that bond 
issue, where the value of that issue would increase to $100 million. 
The Government would actually collect more money back off the dis- 
tricts in some instances than what the Government paid in to support 
the original bond issue. 

Senator McNamara. That would be possible, yes. 
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Governor Wixi1AMs. Congressman, in my regular testimony, I had 
planned to comment on this. But I think that you have made a better 
comment on the administration bill than I could hope to. I know that 
we in the State of Michigan, certainly, do not favor the administration 
bill. We do not think it is going to accomplish very much at all. Asa 
matter of fact, it merely duplicates our own provision of putting the 
full faith and credit of the State behind the local school districts and 
does not grant any of the money that we so badly need. 

Senator McNamara. I think that answers the question very well. 

Representative Bartey. Yes. Thank you, Governor. 

Senator McNamara. It indicates that the bill will be of very little 
use to the State of Michigan. 

Governor Wiu1AMs. Might I point out—and I am sure this is well 
known to all of you—that the White House Conference Report on how 
we can finance our schools, build and operate them, over 3 years ago, 
expressed the point of view that the people would like to have Federal 
aid to education. As a matter of fact, the report states that the par- 
ticipants approved by a ratio of 2 to 1 that the Federal Govern- 
ment should increase its financial participation in aid to education. 

Gentlemen, I am well aware of many other great demands upon the 
Federal budget, and of the fears of some people that greater Federal 
expenditure will mean inflation. But if we look back over the years, 
America has demonstrated its capacity time and again to do what it 
should do. There were those who shouted from the housetops that we 
could not afford the expenditures necessary to meet the recession prob- 
lem in the 1930’s. We had to afford the astronomical cost of World 
War II, and we did it. In the postwar period we needed and spent 
billions more in foreign aid and for other purposes, with our expendi- 
tures today for defense alone running over $40 billion. 

The timid among us have always found a reason why we could not 
afford the things we had to afford. Yet we have afforded them, and 
our country has grown and prospered, expanded enormously, and 
risen to the challenge of the times in every stage in our history. 

If there is a risk of inflation resulting from expenditures by the 
Federal Government for education, the risk to America of an inade- 
quately educated people is far greater. 

Opponents of Federal aid to education also use the argument that 
financing by the Federal Government will substitute national for 
State control of our schools. This argument has been demonstrated 
to be false time and again. I shall mention only two examples in 
which Federal financing of education have proven of immense benefit 
to the country without raising any question of Federal control of edu- 
cation. The first example is Federal financing of our land grant col- 
leges. A more recent illustration is the GI bill of rights. 

In the 12 years after the war, the Federal Government spent $1414 
billion for education under the GI bill of rights. I say spent, but in 
reality this was one of America’s great investments, an investment 
which will pay benefits years into the future. These benefits are not 
only intangible, important as those intangibles are, they are reflected 
in cash, in greater income to the GI’s, in greater taxes from their 
higher income, and in greater productivity for the Nation. No issue 
of Federal contro] has ever arisen in this great program. 
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The American people, as usual, are ahead of their leaders. They 
are overwhelmingly anxious to have the Federal Government pro- 
vide necessary aid to education. The Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan took a countrywide poll on the following 
proposition : 

If cities and towns around the country need help to build more schools, the 
Government in Washington ought to give them the money they need. 

Representative BatLey. Governor, having in mind the pet argument 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Farm Bureau against Federal partici- 
pation, on the ground of Federal interference in the affairs of the 
schools, we are not setting any precedent in the legislation that is 
being considered or being proposed. Let me remind you that back 
in 1886, during the second administration of Andy Jackson as Presi- ° 
dent of the United States, the Congress found itself with a $47 mil- 
lion surplus in the U.S. Treasury. They passed the qualify- 
ing legislation and made the appropriation and made distribution of 
that $47 million to the 38 States that were then members of the Union 
for the purpose of building school classrooms, and all 38 of the States 
took it and spent it, and they did not destroy the American Constitu- 
tion or the American way of life, and we are still going ahead just 
like we always did. 

Now, let me also call attention to the effect of the impact of school 
legislation approved 10 years ago, in 1950. People of this country 
talk about setting a precedent. Well, we constructed $1,100,000 in 
school districts during the past 9 years. We are not setting any 
precedent. We are already in business. 

Governor Wiiu1AMs. Congressman, I am glad you were looking to 
our country’s history, because if I remember correctly, the Northwest 
ordinance that set up the part of the country I come from also in- 
cluded a grant of land in each of the sections that the country opened 
up for schools. So the Federal Government has been in the school 
business from the very beginning. I think that almost every act 
that has been passed has been one that gave local autonomy. Cer- 
tainly this act does, in a very fine way. It not only has it in the in- 
troductory section, but there is a specific section, as you know, which 
points directly to Federal officials and says to them not to get in the 
way of the operations of the States. 

So I think we have a good situation here. 

Let me just conclude the matter of the survey research center’s sur- 
vey, because 77 percent of those polled agreed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should take action; 15 percent disagreed ; and 8 percent were 
unsure. The people are not concerned with outworn shilboleths about 
Federal intervention in State education. 

I might point out that Michigan has just made a special poll of 200 
of its citizens, and while it has not yet been announced, I do know 
that a majority of those polled were for Federal aid if it was without 
Federal controls, and this bill certainly provides against them. 

In this connection, Mr. Robert Hutchins, president of the Fund for 
the Republic, had some telling remarks to make in a speech before 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers on January 21, 1959: 


The notion that the sole concern of a free society is the limitation of govern- 
mental authority and that that government is best which governs least is cer- 
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tainly archaic. Our object today should not be to weaken government in compe- 
tition with other centers of power, but rather to strengthen it as the agency 
charged with the responsibility for the common good. That government is best 
which governs best. 

So far as I know, no one denies the critical situation of American 
education. Only a few days ago, on February 24, the Carnegie Corp. 
issued its annual report in which it said that schools and colleges had 
to swim upstream “against the interests of a public that thinks every- 
thing else more urgent.” I suspect that delicacy and diplomacy might 
have prompted the writers of the report to speak of our financial 
problem in terms of the lack of “public” interest rather than in terms 
of the failure of the Federal Government to assume the responsibility 
in this field which is so essential. 

There are very few who would contend that the States can solve 
this problem without Federal help. The great danger is that apathy, 
inertia, and lack of leadership will result in inaction or hopelessly 
inadequate action. 

Such a result would be an ominous commentary on the vigor of our 
democracy. Failure to act effectively will be the same as a decision 
to undermine our system of universal education. That must not 
happen! 

Fortunately there are leaders in the field of education—a number 
of them members of this subcommittee, and including Senator Murray 
and Senator McNamara—who have introduced bills which would 
provide substantial Federal aid to the States. Congressman Metcalf, 
who introduced the companion House bill to Senate Resolution 2, is 
also a leader in the fight for better education. 

As I understand it, the Murray-Metcalf bill would provide for grad- 
uated grants to the States, beginning with a grant of approximately 
$1 billion in the 1960 fiscal year, rising to $4.7 billion in fiscal 1963. 
This would be roughly equivalent to $25 per school-age child in the 
first year, increasing to $100 in 1963. As far back as 1955 in a speech 
before the Maryland State Teachers Association in Baltimore, Md., 
[ called attention to the need of an all-out Federal program of assist- 
ance for education. So I am sure that it will come as no surprise to 
members of this subcommittee that I support the Murray-Metcalf bill. 
My only objection to it is that it does not go far enough. 

Under the bill, Michigan’s allotment over the 4-year period would 
amount to about $518 million. This will be only about one-half of 
the increased cost due to additional children coming into the school 
system. 

The provisions for administration are realistic and sensible. One 
very desirable feature is the flexibility which it provides in the use of 
funds either for school construction or for teachers’ salaries, the pro- 
portion to be determined by the State education agency. It specifically 
eliminates Federal controls in a way which should set at rest any feat 
of Federal control over State educational policy. It requires States 
to maintain their own educational effort at a rate at least equal to the 
average effort over the Nation. 

The Murray-Metealf bill is a happy contrast with the administra- 
tion’s bill (H.R. 4268). 

The administration bill makes a fund of $110 million available to 
Michigan for a period of from 20 to 30 years. These fynds would 
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not be provided as a grant, but as a fund available to guarantee the 
bonds of school districts which require assistance in meeting their debt 
obligations for school building construction. Under the bill, the local 
districts must commit their tax revenues for 10 years beyond the matur- 
ity date of the bonds. In the event that the tax efforts of the com- 
munity fall short of raising the required revenue, the Federal Govern- 
ment would make up one-half the deficit. 

The administration bill, of course, does not begin to touch the im- 
mense problem we face in financing education. As a matter of fact, 
our similar bonding provisions under State law provide for guarantees 
up to $100 million for bonds of school districts which, of course, lie 
only within our State. 

And, Mr. Congressman, we do not require the school districts to 
keep the taxes going for another 10 years, as the administration bill 
does here. 

Once more, such small assistance as the administration bill might 
provide would be deferred for so long that I cannot believe anyone can 
seriously consider it to be an effective answer to our problem. 

It comes to my attention, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare made some remarks about the opera- 
tion of our State program and indicated that it was a loan program. 
T am not sure of this, but this is what was reported to me. And I just 
want to make it certain that our program is not a loan program, but 
a guaranteed program. And actually, the State has not had to pay 
out $100 million. It has only paid out a few thousands of dollars to 
back up those schools which otherwise would have been in default. 

My only objection to the Murray-Metcalf bill, as I have said, is that 
it does not go far enough. It would go a long way to keep up with 
our continuing problem ; but it does not bite into the accumulated back- 
log of classrooms and shortage of teachers needed to provide a proper 
level of education. For this reason, I would hope that Senator Mc- 
Namara’s bill would be simultaneously acted upon by the Congress. 

This is a short-term bill which calls for emergency action in the 
middle of an emergency. It provides $2 billion in a 2-year period for 
school construction. it would wipe out an important part of the 
backlog with which the Nation is faced. 

Only emergency action of this kind can help to bring us up to date. 
With the McNamara bill, and the Murray-Metcalf bill, we could have 
some hope of keeping abreast of our educational needs. This is the 
kind of frontal attack we require. 

I would just like to interject here that for our own State, the aid 
of the Murray-Metcalf bill, as I have indicated, would go a long way 
toward helping us keep up with this increased school population. 
Even then, we would have to raise as much additional money as the 
Murray-Metcalf bill would be giving us; but even then we would not 
get at the root of the problem—these 11,000 classrooms short. 

And, Senator McNamara, this is where your construction bill would 
fit into the picture, because with your construction bill we could get at 
this backlog, and the situation that you saw, Mr. Congressman, of 
children on half-day classes, could be overcome; and so would over- 
crowding, if we could get this construction bill along with the bill for 
operation and construction, if necessary. 
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So, in conclusion, the problem of education must be considered in 
the perspective of the totality of our problem. I have said before, 
and I say again, that the greatness of the United States, its prosperity 
and its high standards of living, are directly related to the educational 
system which has enabled us to make the best use of our human re- 
— To fall behind in education is to fall behind in everything 
else. 

For many years local, State, and Federal provision for education 
has amounted to about 314 percent of our gross national product. 
But the rapid growth of our school population has outstripped the 
increase in our gross national product. 

The result is that less money is available on a per-pupil basis. A 
larger share of the economic pie is needed for education. 

It seems very curious to me that the Soviet Union can allocate from 
7 to 10 percent of its national income to education, while we have to 
struggle to make half as great an effort. It simply amazes me that 
anyone seriously accepts the notion the Russians can afford education 
we cannot afford. 

The truth is that we have not tapped our immensely productive 
society and spurred it on to provide the kind of education America 
needs. I have no hesitation in saying that we need the best in edu- 
cation as much as we need the best in national defense. 

We have a responsibility to continue and strengthen the American 
heritage of universal education. We owe it to our children and their 
children, and most of all to ourselves as the present trustees of their 
right to achieve complete fulfillment of their individual potentials. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the opportunity given to me 
by the members of your committee to discuss the need for Federal aid 
to education. I am confident that your committee, and I am sure the 
House committee, will recommend effective Federal action to meet 
the great crisis in our educational situation. And I am hopeful that. 
the Congress as a whole will take the necessary action. 

It is late now. We must have legislation at this session. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Governor. 

I notice that you devoted one section of your presentation today 
to the question of inflation. I think you handled it very well. 

Do you not also find this to be the situation as to those people that 
you refer to, who have fears of inflation and therefore seek to trans- 
fer the burden to the States: Is it not just as inflationary if you trans- 
fer it to the States as it would be if you left it at the Federal level? 
And is that not all that these people are trying to do, apparently? As 
far as inflation is concerned, they do not do anything except shift it 
from the national scene to the State scene. 

Governor Wiiu1aMs. It might even be that if there were inflation 
involved by the issuance of the same number of bonds, it might be a 
little more inflationary if the States issued them, because the Federal 
Government does not collect an income tax on income from State 
bonds. 

Senator McNamara. That is right. Now, in your conclusion, you 
say: 


I have no hesitation in saying that we need the best in education as much as 
we need the best in national defense. 
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I think you imply there something that I have strong feelings on, 
that actually education is national defense, just as much as planes and 
missiles and all the other modern instruments, because we are engaged 
ina struggle in this world for the minds of men. And certainly money 
spent on education is just as much money spent in the interest of na- 
tional defense, as I understand it, as money spent in modern missiles 
or anything else. 

Governor Wititams. Certainly I agree with you, Senator, be- 

cause in the final analysis, our only defense is the brainpower of our 

people, because all of our weapons of war today become obsolete so 
quickly that if we did not have the genius to go forward, we would 
be obsolete. But even more than that, as you have pointed out, it is 
the peacetime efforts of our people which are equal and in the long 
run, I trust, of greater importance, because we all seek peace, and 
without wise men we will not achieve it. 

Senator McNamara. The figures that we are dealing with here, 
when we get into the billions that are necessary for education, are to 
the mind of the av erage person, and to all of us, I am sure, very large. 
If we look at it in relation to the amount of money that we spend for 
national defense, which in the current budget is about $41 billion, 
then it does not appear to be so large, because this is really part of 
the national defense picture. 

Governor Wi1aMs. Well, I like your comparison, Mr. Senator, 
because it implies that when it comes to national defense, any man in 
his right mind ‘s not going to be worried about inflation in order to 
get the necessary weapons. And certainly to give our children the 
necessary education we should feel exactly the same way. 

Senator McNamara. And we will have a better chance for obtain- 
ing peace in the world if education is pursued to its ultimate. 

‘Governor WiitaMs. Correct. 

Senator McNamara. Are there any further questions or comments 
from the members of the House whom we are so honored to have with 
us here today ? 

Representative Bamry. May I say I appreciate very much the 
frank and forthright manner in which Governor Williams has pre- 
sented his problem, reminding him that we have a national shortage, 
backloe, of about 140,000 classrooms. That means that 1 of every 
11 of the classroom shortage is in the State of Michigan. And you 
really have a problem. 

Governor Wii11aMs. You are quite right, sir. 

Representative Bartry. And I again want to say that I appreciate 
the frank manner in which you have faced this situation in your testi- 
mony to the committee. We would get somewhere, Mr. Chairman, 
if a few more people would be frank and not try to sell the Congress 
a bill of goods. 

Governor Wittt1aMs. Having appeared before a congressional com- 
mittee before, I would not try to sell them a bill of goods. 

Representative Rasavut. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in coming over 
here is to give a perfect exhibition to the Members of the Senate and 
those assembled of the ranking citizen of my congressional district, 
the Honorable Governor Williams. 
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Senator McNamara. Whatever the reason, we are glad to have you 
here, Congressman Rabaut. 

We thank you for your fine presentation, Governor Williams, and 
we assure you it will be very helpful to the Senate and to the Congress 
of the United States in considering this problem. 

Thank you. 

The subcommittee will reconvene at the call of the chairman. 


(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucatTion aND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11 a.m., in room 4232. 
New Senate Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Murray (presiding). 

Committee staff member present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order, please. 

Today we are resuming hearings on legislation which would author- 
ize Federal grants to States for public elementary and secondary 
schools. We will hear testimony today, tomorrow, and Thursday. 
We plan to conclude these hearings on Tuesday of next week. 

Today we will hear from Mr. Edward Hollander, representing the 
Americans for Democratic Action; Miss Sally Butler, speaking for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mr. George Oakes, of the 
American Parents Committee; and Mrs. Charles Hymes, representing 
the National Council of Jewish Women. 

The first witness this morning is Miss Butler. 

Miss Butler, will you come forward, please ? 


STATEMENT OF SALLY BUTLER, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Miss Butter. Mr. Chairman, I come here representing, as you an< 
nounced, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, of which Miss 
Chloe Gifford is president, and the statement is really a statement 
made by Miss Gifford. 

Miss Gifford, for your information, is connected with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on leave for 2 years with the General Federation. 

I would like to say, too, before I start reading my testimony that 
the General Federation does not support specific bills. We support 
principles, and we feel that you men that write the bills know more 
of the detail than the women of this country, and we trust you people 
to work out a bill which will be satisfactory. We like to have you 
know what we want. 

I have read and studied S. 2, and it does really seem to have in- 
corporated most of the things that the General Federation is inter- 
ested in, as there are some others, too. 
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The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which was chartered 
by the U.S. Government in 1901, defined its purpose as an organization 
dedicated— 


to unite the women’s clubs and like organizations throughout the world for the 
purpose of mutual benefit, and for the promotion of their common interest in 
education, philanthropy, public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine arts, 


During the 68 years of the organization’s existence the women have 
worked for better education, among other things, as set out in the 
purpose. As evidence of the interest and work of these women I sub- 
mit resolutions, which are passed by the delegate body consisting of 
members from all of the 15,000 clubs belonging to the General Federa- 
tion from every State in the Union and the Territories, by convention 
action. 

I might say that the resolutions of the General Federation are our 
authority to take legislative action or to do anything about that. We 
often say they are our bible. 

These resolutions become the policy for action by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and we support or oppose legislation, 
as the case may be, in accordance with these resolutions. 

In the case of Federal aid for school construction, I submit first a 
resolution called “Crisis in Education.” Incidentally, it might be 
interesting to note that it was passed first by convention action in 
1908. It was reaffirmed in 1956, and is still an active policy. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
(Convention 1908; reaffirmed 1953) 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs declares its belief 
that: 

1. Education of the people is the most important function of government if 
democracy shall survive and should be dignified by a place in the public esteem 
commensurate with its importance; 

2. A minimum average standard salary for teachers should be adopted which 
is consistent with a proper standard of living and in line with prevailing costs of 
living ; 

3. An improvement in standards of selection and training of teachers should be 
sought; 

4. Opportunities for more and better in-service training for teachers should 
be provided and the advantage which teachers take of these opportunities should 
be made a basis for (1) salary, (2) promotion, and (3) tenure; 

5. Teachers should be assured an opportunity to assume the satisfying part 
in community life and affairs which is open to any other citizens in any other 
profession ; 

6. Final responsibility for securing remedial measures for problems of per- 
sonnel and facilities for their schools rests upon the community, its individual 
citizens and organized groups; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges member clubs 
in their local communities to: 

1. Assist in securing and maintaining equitable salary schedules; 

2. Cooperate in an analysis and solution of factors which contribute to the 
reluctance of many desirable persons to enter the teaching profession: 

3. Participate in a nationwide recruitment program which will have as its 
objective a sufficient number of properly qualified and prepared teachers for the 
schools of the United States. 


This resolution sets out the important function of government if 
democracy is to survive in education, and particularly stresses well- 
qualified and well-paid teachers. 
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In 1924, and reaffirmed in 1956, a resolution was passed called 
“Training Scientists” in order to have proper personnel demanded by 
government and industry if we are to meet world competition. Under 
this resolution it is interesting that the women of this country in 1924 
seemed to be thinking of the welfare of this country and said: 


TRAINING SCIENTISTS 
(Convention 1924; reaffirmed 1956) 


Whereas it is evident that there exists a critical shortage of scientists and 
qualified science teachers in the United States and that present facilities will 
not provide the trained personnel demanded by government and industry if we 
are to meet world competition ; and 

Whereas the inability of many students to meet the requirements of courses in 
advanced science and mathematics when offered in high schools and colleges 
demonstrates the need for teaching the fundamentals of mathematics and 
elementary science at the. grade school level: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs advocates, supports 
and urges member groups to participate in a concerted effort to: 

1. Diseover special scientific aptitudes at an elementary school age through 
the use of testing programs ; 

2. Strengthen the teaching of mathematics and science in the schools of the 
United States at all scholastic levels ; 

8. Recruit science teachers and encourage students to major in science through 
the establishment of scholarships, fellowships, and other incentives ; 

4. Seek auxiliary teachers from the ranks of industry and from among retired 
scientists ; 

5. Secure for local schools adequate laboratory and other necessary facilities. 


Incidentally, we feel that “other necessary facilities” certainly 
means additional schoolrooms and classrooms. 

Then, again, in 1900 we were talking about the conservation of 
youth : + 


CONSERVATION OF YOUTH . 
(Convention 1900; reaffirmed 1956) 


Whereas the American philosophy of living is to give to every one of its 
people the opportunity to develop the best of which he is capable; and 

Whereas the future of America is dependent on the fullest development of the 
capabilities of the youth of our Nation, including those of superior ability, 
those of normal gifts and talents, and those who are socially, physically, or 
mentally handicapped; and 

Whereas, appropriate education, remedial treatment, and rehabilitation where 
indicated are the most valuable and most economical methods of developing the 
capacities of youth with lifelong institutional care and support utilized only 
when the above methods have failed: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges members to 
initiate, promote and support programs to: 

1. Impress upon parents the fact that the home is irreplaceable in supplying 
the basic needs for development of well-adjusted children ; 

2. Develop to the fullest extent the child with special talents and abilities; 

8. Educate, treat, and rehabilitate the physically and mentally handicapped 
and those with behavior problems; 

4. Educate the youth in our schools as to their total responsibilities; 

5. Accept the migrant child as part of the community responsibility. 


These resolutions specifically set out that the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs advocated, supports and urges member groups to 
poeren in a concerted effort to secure for local schools adequate 
aboratory and other necessary facilities. This we believe includes 
adequate number of classrooms and housing for students, in cases 
of colleges and universities, as well as laboratories. 
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In 1933 at convention, and again in 1953, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs passed a resolution, “Economy in Government,” but 
pointed out that it would be false economy to jeopardize such services 
-as are being rendered by the agencies of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It is now 1959 and those agencies are point- 
ing out that most States are short of adequate classrooms and qualified 
teachers. 

Now I will quote the resolution of economy in government: 


EconoMy IN GOVERNMENT 
(Convention 1933; reaffirmed 1953) 


Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has urged a program 
of economy for the Government of the United States which is consistent with 
good government and adequate services; and 

Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs has long advocated pro- 
grams of the Government of the United States which foster and support services 
necessary to the education, health and welfare of the people: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs again commends 
the elimination of waste in governmental spending, but also urges that it is 
false economy to jeopardize such services as now are being rendered by the 
agencies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


The developments in scientific fields since 1933-53 surely make it 
more urgent that we do not longer neglect the educational opportuni- 
ties for all the children of our country. I need not spell out these 
requirements to you gentlemen. You know them. 

In 1951 under the title of “National Economy” the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs set out the need for government expendi- 
tures in order of vital importance. This resolution states: 


1. Defense for self and for our allies. 
2. Education. 

3. Normal functions of government. 
4. Necessary social welfare services. 


Under “National Economy,” this is what the women in 1951 said— 
incidentally, all resolutions remain active until legislation has accom- 
plished it or they have been withdrawn for reasons the women 
desired : 


NATIONAL EcoNOMY 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 
(Convention, 1951) 


Whereas the United States must meet the costly task of financing its own de- 
fense objectives. and assisting other nations in joint resistance to a common 
enemy, a necessary task which may continue for a period of years; and 

Whereas we must make every effort to prevent change in the pattern of living 
resulting from defense activities from affecting disastrously the moral welfare 
education, health and economic welfare of our people, particularly our children: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges the Govern- 
ment of the United States to pursue a program of realistic economic stabiliza- 
tion, including reduced consumption where necessary, with a pay-as-you-go plan 
ef taxation; sound monetary controls; an end to the vicious spiral resulting from 
the contest between rising wages and rising prices; rigid scrutiny of every 
proposed expenditure in both nendefense and defense programs; and the utmost 
economy in administration; and further 

Tr That priorities in government expenditures be given in the following 
order : 

1. Defense for self and for our allies. 

2. Education. 
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3. Normal functions of government. 
4. Necessary social welfare services. 


This it seems to the women of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to still be the necessary order of importance if the United States 
is to compete in this present-day world. 

I’ll call your attention to one more resolution which passed first in 
1922 in essence, was reaffirmed in 1952, and is today a motivating 
policy of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


STATEMENT ON SYSTEM OF FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTS AND FEDERAL AID 
AND ASSISTANCE 


(Convention 1922; reaffirmed 1955) 


Whereas the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is deeply concerned with 
the serious economic, educational, and social problems facing our people and is 
equally concerned with some problems created by the system of Federal develop- 
ment, aid, and assistance which has been established as part of the solution 
adopted for economic, educational, and social difficulties : Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs declares its convic- 
tion that: : 

A. FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT OF PROJECTS 


1. In general, the Federal Government should not be in business, particularly 
in competition with private enterprise, and should retire from those businesses 
already established as quickly as is possible without jeopardizing the public 
interest and without entailing unjustified sacrifice of public property and 
investments. 

2. It must be recognized that conditions exist, and could continue to exist, 
which may necessitate Federal expenditures, and that there are desirable 
projects which private enterprise cannot develop effectively nor economically. 

3. Federal development should include, and aid should be extended to those 
projects only whose beneficial results are widely distributed among the people. 


B. FEDERAL AID AND ASSISTANCE 


1. In making allocations of Federal aid, the formula used should take into 
account: 

(a) Bstablished need. 

(b) Demonstrated effort to reach a solution with private or State and local 
resources. 

(c) Ability of area in question to pay (per capita wealth). 

(@) The number of people affected. 

2. After a project has been approved, allocation made, and funds provided, 
administration and control of projects using Federal aid and having local and 
State application should be by local and State officials; and Federal controls 
should be confined to financial accounting and compliance with the terms of the 
contract ; 


3. In order to increase local and State self-sufficiency and decrease need for 
supplementary Federal aid, taxing power in certain suitable fields should be left 
to, or returned to, the several States. 

We believe that part B2 of the resolution spells out in plain lan- 
guage what is needed so far as aid to school construction is concerned. 
Everyone admits we need more and better schools. The question ap- 
pears to be how to get them. All seem to agree that the United States 
must train the youth of today to the extent of his capacity so he can 
best serve his country, if democracy is to survive. We believe this 
means to have enough classrooms properly equipped for every child in 
the country. We believe it also means a sufficient number of truly 
qualified teachers. 

We believe that local and State governments should carry the bur- 
den of education, if and when they can. But when it is impossible 
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for local and/or States to provide what is necessary for top standard 
in education it becomes the duty and, indeed, the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to supply what is needed. 

We have read the proposal as suggested by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and we think it is in line with the 
thinking and wishes of the membership of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. They require that States do all they can do and 
when and where needed the Federal Government will help. 

We think this proposed legislation sets out proper safeguards to 
keep control of education in the State, but also safeguards the States 
against any catastrophic disaster when unable to pay in the manner 
prescribed by forgiving them at the end of a 10-year period, if such 
States had in good faith carried out their agreements with regard to 
matching Federal funds for school construction. We believe it will . 
not place into the hands of the Federal Government the control of 
schools, as some have suggested. 

We urge you to favorably recommend this legislation to Con 
and to work for the enactment of a law carrying out the full intent 
of this proposal, and that word “this” does not mean any specific bill, 
but legislation which will give us school construction and qualified 
teachers. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Charles Hymes. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CHARLES HYMES, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mrs. Hymes. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Charles Hymes, the presi- 
dent of the National Council of Jewish Women. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you in oes of legislation to improve the 
educational facilities available to the young le of America. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, which has just celebrated 
its 65th birthday, has over 100,000 members in 240 communities 
throughout the country. Our organization helps to meet human 
needs, and stimulates the individual and community to advance the 
democratic way of life through a program of service, of education, 
and social action. 

Through community service projects and social action programs, the 
National Council of Jewish Women has helped to support and 
strengthen public education in the United States for more than 50 
years. Our recent national convention held in Los Angeles only last 
month reiterated our position in support of education by adopting 
the following resolution : 


The National Council of Jewish Women believes that the future of American 
democracy depends in large measure upon a system of public education that 
provides the highest possible standard of education for all: It therefore 

Resolves, To support measures that will insure expanded and improved edu- 
cational opportunities for all, through the construction of sufficient schools, the 
provision of better equipment, the adequate increase in teachers’ salaries, and 
modern techniques of teacher training and recruitment. 


It is my intention here today to k briefly about the reasons wh 

the National Council of Jewish Women supports legislation which 
will provide for Federal financial assistance to the States for school 
construction and for teachers’ salaries. Before doing that, however, I 
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should like to tell you something of the way in which our interest in 
education as an organization and my own interest as an individual 
has led us to the conclusion that Federal aid is essential. 

In appearing before you here today I represent, Mr. Chairman, 
an organization of women, of women who are citizens, moths, ene 
mothers, aunts, cousins, or maybe just friends of children. e have 
no vested interest except perhaps that vested interest of survival, of 
survival physically and spiritually, recognizing that that survival de- 
pends literally as well as lemmutiaste upon education. 

I have been a teacher and I know what it feels like to be underpaid. 
I have been a mother of school-age children, and I know firsthand 
what public education means to them. Fortunately, my children 
went to school before buildings were overcrowded, and while there was 
still adequate supply of qualified teachers. 

I have been an aunt to two nieces who went to school in a suburb 
on a double shift. Half-time education it was literally. I saw first 
hand not only the havoc it raised with their education but what it 
did to the orderly routine in a home, the kind of routine that is so 
necessary for stability of children. 

I have lived in a suburb where the new high school was over- 
crowded the day it was opened. I speak to you then as a representa- 
tive of those women whose children are losing educational oppor- 
tunities day by day, the kind of loss that can never be made up, for 
when that. time in a child’s life has passed it is gone forever. 

The National Council of Jewish Women, with its 100,000 members, 
is made up of women of the type I have just described to you. We 
have in our various activities carried out a twofold program. One 
has been in relation to giving support to those measures on a local, 
on a State, and on a national basis that would further the education 
of our children. The other has been to center those services, those 
voluntary services in a way that might directly help to alleviate the 
situations. 

We have worked long and vigorously for increased local and State 
support of schools. We know that greater financial efforts can and 
must be made by States and localities in ta of the public schools. 
But it is just because of our work on the State and local level that 
we know that the Federal Government must also assume its responsi- 
biliites for building a system of public education in this country 
capable of meeting the demands of the space a 

come, Mr. Chairman, from a State— the State of Minnesota—that 
has made greater than average effort in the support of its schools. 
I come from a community, Mr. Chairman, the community of Minne- 
apolis, where the taxes in that community, the property taxes that 
support the schools, are among the very highest in the country. Our 
State this year is faced with an additional need for $80 million to be 
added to its revenues. This $80 million will provide not new serv- 
ices but will simply help to maintain and improve the existing 
services. 

If a State like Minnesota and a community like Minneapolis is in 
need of some kind of Federal aid to meet its educational problems, 
then how much more must those States who are not as prosperous or 
not in the kind of favorable condition and position that Minnesota is 
in to meet these problems—how much more must they need them. 
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My own experience over the years is, in a sense, an illusration of 
the way in which recognition of the necessity for Federal aid becomes 
apparent to all who are working to improve educational facilities. 
In my own city of Minneapolis Phave headed a number of drives for 
charter revision which would enable the city to give greater sup- 
port to the schools. Also it was my privilege a few years ago to serve 
as statewide chairman for the Minnesota Citizens Committee for 
Constitutional Amendment which permitted the revenue from iron 
ore taxes to the amount of some $10 million to be used by the State for 
current school support. It was indeed a great source of gratification 
when this amendment was passed by the largest plurality of any 
referendum ever held in the State of Minnesota. 

When I attended the White House Conference on Education as a 
delegate from Minnesota, I learned at firsthand how closely related 
were the education problems of all the States. 

There are many hundreds of thousands of Americans throughout 
the country who are working hard to improve their schools through 
State and local action. They cannot succeed alone. The responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government is clear and urgent. It is only 
the Federal Government that can provide the measure of support 
and equalization of educational opportunities which are essential, if 
all the children of the country are to receive a sound and forward- 
looking education. 

The Council of Jewish Women is fortunate in that it can make a 
direct contribution to the strengthening of the schools by providing 
voluntary services. One illustration of the kind of activity in which 
our sections are engaged is the recent 18-month survey made in Pas- 
saic, N.J., sponsored jointly by our section and the local chapter of 
the league of women voters. Immediate results of the study in- 
cluded the appointment by the board of education of a curriculum 
study committee of outstanding civic leaders and the formation of a 
Citizens Committee for Better Schools. 

Other on-going activities by council sections aimed at improved 
American schooling include volunteer work as teachers’ aids to re- 
lieve teachers of routine tasks and also to help enrich school programs 
with library service, storytelling, music art, and drama. Council 
sections continue also their longtime interest in the education of 
blind, deaf, and mentally retarded children. In a number of com- 
munities council sections help to set up special classes and pay special 
teachers, assist with transportation, clerical work, and record or 
transcribe textbooks in braille or in large type for partially sighted 
children. In many places these services have helped provide the only 
available schooling for handicapped children in the community. 

Our sections have also supported legislation and referenda to pro- 
vide greater State and local funds for schools. It is because of our 
widespread, grassroots work in education that we came to the realiza- 
tion at least 15 years ago that the only way to make substantial progress 
toward improving and equalizing educational facilities for the young 
people of America was through Federal aid. 

Our support of Federal aid to education has been reinforced by the 
numerous studies made over the years by a variety of governmental 
and nongovernmental bodies. They lead to the conclusion that the 
Federal Government must share the responsibility for education. 
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Education is a vital factor in our national defense; as technological 
advances come about it is becoming increasingly vital in the economic 
life of the country, and it is in fact essential to our national security. 

As we enter the space age the role of education is emphasized and 
our educational deficit becomes more apparent. Just, Mr. Chairman, 
as at the beginning of the 20th century it was necessary for our public 
schools to provide a kind of education that helped us adopt ‘ink get a 
common culture for the vast immigrant population that came into 
this country, so now are we faced with this necessity of further devel- 
oping our education so that it can meet creatively, dynamically, and 
necessarily the demands of our modern scientific age, of what we have 
come to call the space age. This is pointed out in a statement from the 
study made by the Rockefeller Bros. Fund: 


Not only are the tasks that must be performed to keep our society functioning 
ever more intricate and demanding, they are constantly changing in character. 
As a result, we are experiencing a great variety of shortages of human resources 
in fields requiring high competence and extended training. We are having to 
become more and more concerned with seeking and cultivating talent. We have 
become more conscious of the strategic importance of education in our society. 


Our support of Federal aid measures has always been based on a 
careful examination of the proposals. Again this year our appro- 
priate committee studied the various proposals before your committee, 
and we agreed to endorse the bill sponsored by Senator Murray and 30 
other Senators, because we feel that it attempts to deal with the inade- 
quacies of educational opportunities in many areas of the country and 
offers some support to the States which feel the impact of substandard 
education due to great population mobility. 

There seems to be ample evidence and agreement that the need for 
additional classrooms and qualified teachers exists. In a speech en- 
titled “Education and National Security” given here in Washington 
in January of this year, the Under Secretary ei Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bertha S. Adkins, stated : 


* * * We need more classrooms and we need them now. The latest estimate, 
according to Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, indicates 
a shortage of 142,000 classrooms. * * * Overcrowding, double shifts, and other 
problems result from this shortage of space. * * * We have to do something 
about getting more teachers. Commissioner Derthick points out that we need 
an additional 132,000 qualified teachers right now. * * * A shortage of quali- 
fied teachers means that each students gets less individual attention. It also 
means that many school districts are forced to hire people who do not meet 
minimum standards for their profession. 


The difference of view seems to center around the question “Can we 
afford to support education ?” 

The members of the National Council of Jewish Women believe that 
we cannot afford not to support the Nation’s schools, At our biennial 
convention held in Los Angeles in February of this year, in addition 


to the general resolution I quoted before, the delegates adopted a state- 
ment which said in part: 


The American people look to their Government to promote the welfare of the 
individual and of the country as a whole. Recognizing that sound fiseal policies 
are essential, we believe that they must encompass the services for the Nation’s 
strength and well-being. As citizens, we are willing to make whatever sacrifices 
are required for the future of our country. 


Let me say in conclusion that we, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, are in support of S.2. We have studied the bills that have 
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been before the Congress in relation to this, and feel that this is the 
bill that would most adequately at this particular time meet the de- 
manding needs of this country. 

We respectfully urge this committee to approve a bill granting finan- 
cial aid to the States which will help meet the crisis in education we 
are facing. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I feel I should qualify the statement 
I made at the beginning when I said I have no vested interest. 

I do have a vested interest. It is in the form of a little 2-year-old, 
a grandchild who came to see me off at the airport. As my plane 
took off I said to myself, “I wonder what kind of a school he is going to 
goto. I wonder what kind of an education he is going to get.” 

I am convinced that if we can get passage of legislation like S. 2, that 
little vested interest of ours is going to be well taken care of. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

I have to be on the floor at 12 o’clock when the Senate meets. So I 
would like to have the following witnesses summarize their statements 
with the understanding that their complete statement will be carried 
in the record as if delivered. 

The next witness will be Mr. Edward Hollander of Americans for 
Democratic Action. 





STATEMENT OF EDWARD D. HOLLANDER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Houianner. I will, as you suggest, place my statement in the 
record, and, with your permission, summarize some of the high points 
of it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Edward D. 
Hollander. I appear here today on behalf of ADA, of which I am national 
director. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you in support of Federal legis- 
lation to aid the States and localities with their pressing problem of public 
education. This is, I believe, the fourth time in as many years that it has 
been my privilege to appear before the committee on this subject. I know you 
have taken many hours of testimony bearing on the educational needs of the 
United States. These were apparent to you long before the first sputnik 
brought them so forcefully to public attention. I will not take your time to 
rehearse the evidence of the needs which have already been placed in the record 
of this committee. 

With your permission, I will address myself chiefly to economic and political 
issues which seem to us to have become the great obstacles to the enactment 
of Federal legislation to meet the country’s educational needs. I refer, of course, 
to the argument first, that local education is a responsibility of State and local 
governments; and, second, that especially in view of the precarious state of the 
Federal budget, the Federal Government should not undertake any substantial 
responsibility for the financing of public education. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make it quite clear that in advo- 
cating Federal aid to local education, we of ADA do not rest our case solely 
on the difficulties of the States and localities in financing the needed school 
building and the needed increases in personnel and salary. We believe that even 
as the States and localities are able to squeeze out of their tax resources additional 
revenues for these and other social purposes, it would still be better for the 
Federal Government to help them on a large scale. We believe this is true, in 
the first place, in the interest of equity, because the Federal revenues are derived 
principally from progressive income taxes while the State and local revenues 
rely more heavily on regressive sales and property taxes. To the extent that 
Federal funds are used, the costs of these public services are more equitably 
shared among the population. 
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Moreover, we believe it has been demonstrated that the Federal revenue sys- 
tem is not only more equitable but more responsive to the growth of the economy, 
and that only by relying to a greater extent on the Federal fiscal system can 
we efficiently tap the rising national product and the rising national income 
for these high priority purposes. This is one of the reasons why we place 
such great emphasis on a fully employed and growing economy as a means of 
effectuating these purposes. 

We believe, further, that education is not strictly a local or State concern, 
but a national concern. It is a national concern because the welfare of the 
Nation requires a well-educated voting and working population. And when 
we look. at the record of migration from State to State in this country,,it is 
impossible to say that the quality of education in any one State or any one 
locality is the concern of that State or locality alone. 

And finally we are witnessing in this country a very disturbing development 
of interstate competition—not a competition among States to provide a better 
education for their children, but a competition among States to keep their taxes 
down by curtailing education and other services. It is this trend which has 
led to bitter experience in those States which have dared to maintain and to 
raise the standards of education and other services, only to find their industries 
threatening to move to States with lower standards of services and lower taxes. 
It is this trend which led Governor Freeman of Minnesota recently to demand 
Federal action to end the colonialization of State governments by big business, 
which, he said, is demanding either that State services be curtailed or that the 
costs of them be shifted through sales taxes and property taxes to the backs 
of those least able to pay. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, there is ample evidence that the State and local 
governments are already straining their resources to meet the mounting needs 
for better education for an expanding school population. In 1957, 35 percent 
of all State and local expenditures were for public education; this was nearly 
twice as much as for any other State and local activity. In the last 10 years, 
State and local governments have increased their per capita expenditures for 
public school education from $29.65 to $71.71, a rise of about 140 percent. This 
resulted last year in the building of an unprecedented 70,000 classrooms to ac- 
commodate a school population of record proportions, and in the increases in 
teachers’ salaries in many States. And yet it hardly made a dent in the ac- 
cumulated backlog of need for classrooms, and still left teaching salaries far too 
low to attract and maintain qualified teachers in sufficient numbers. 

At the same time, the States have made intensive efforts to increase their 
revenues. Since 1948, State and local revenues have risen 130 percent, from $13 
to over $30 billion. State and local indebtedness has tripled, from $19 to $57 
billion, while the Federal debt has remained relatively constant. This year, 
New York and Pennsylvania plan to raise tax receipts by more than $200 million 
and many other States are forced to take similar measures to meet threatening 
deficits and rising costs, particularly the cost of education. One may wonder 
why those who express so much concern about the size of the Federal budget 
and threatened Federal deficits appear to be so little concerned about the plight 
of the States, 

Of course, not all States are equal in revenue potential: There is a great gap, 
for example, between the 15 States with per capita personal income above $2,000 
per year and the 9 States with per capital personal income below $1,500. Yet 
many of the States with the lowest income have relatively large child populations 
and therefore a heavier education load than they are able to bear. These same 
States are the source of many of the migrants whose educational shortcomings 
turn up to plague other States and communities later on. There is an urgent need 
for Federal aid as a means of equalizing the burdens among the high-income and 
low-income States. 

The other horn of the argument against Federal aid is said to be that a massive 
Federal program, or indeed, any considerable Federal program, will unbalance 
the Federal budget with consequent inflationary results which would be seriously 
damaging to the economy and to the country as a whole. The disciples of this 
cult of the budget contend that our Government cannot afford to take the steps 
necessary to maintain an adequate system of public education. 

The dogma, reiterated with tiresome regularity and echoed by a large part of 
the press runs like this: Inflation, it says, is the most serious problem confronting 
our Government and our people. The key to the control of inflation lies in a 
balanced budget. The budget can be balanced only by sacrificing programs de- 
signed to meet our most pressing needs. 
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We challenge this line of reasoning in its entirety. 

In the first place, we submit that inflation is not the greatest danger—or even 
the most serious economic problem—confronting the United States. In our view 
the far greater threat to the welfare and security of the United States lies in 
the slowdown of economic growth and the underemployment of manpower and 
resources which persist in spite of the much celebrated recovery. 

But even if inflation were as disastrous a danger as the administration would 
have us believe, we see little evidence that it is a present danger. On the con- 
trary, with unemployment still abnormally high and a price level that has been 
almost stable for the past year, the prospect of inflation seems relatively remote. 

Neither do we see convincing evidence that a deficit in the Federal budget 
of a size that might follow on the enactment of programs of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, housing, and other programs which we have advocated, would have a serious 
inflationary effect. In this very fiscal year the Government is incurring the 
largest peacetime deficit ever; and if an unbalanced budget alone would inflate 
prices, prices would be rising rapidly at this moment. But in general they are 
not. And where prices have risen in some of the basic industries, such as auto- 
mobiles and steel, it has not been because of deficits in the budget or because 
of excess in demand, but because of the ability of a few very large corporations 
to control output and administer price increases even in the face of slack or 
declining demand. If rising prices are your concern, we think you will have 
to look elsewhere than the deficit for the causes. 

We believe that vigorous programs of the kind we are advocating, by stimu- 
lating the expansion of the economy, will contribute both to price stability and 
to a balanced budget. We believe they will contribute to price stability 
by adding to the supply of goods and services which would result from a fully 
employed economy. And they will help balance the budget over a period of years 
by the expansion of Federal revenues that inevitably accompanies expansion of 
the economy. May I remind you, for example, that if the economy grows at the 
rate of 5 percent a year, it will add some $20 billion to the national output and 
consequently $4 or $5 billion to the Government’s revenues. This way lies the 
answer to expanded Federal programs and a balanced budget. 

I'am bound to say, moreover, Mr. Chairman, that even if our estimate and 
analysis of the economic factors proved wrong—if the administration were right 
that inflation was both a serious and necessary consequence of enacting pro- 
grams of aid to education—we would still advocate that you enact such programs 
and at the same time raise additional revenues to pay for them as you did 
in the highway program. This would not have to mean higher tax rates: 
simply by closing well-recognized loopholes and correcting inequities, revenues 
could be increased by several billion dollars. 

In short, we urge that instead of treating education, housing, and such pro- 
grams as stepchildren in our society, the Congress should establish a system of 
priorities to insure that they will receive the support they deserve and the 
country needs. If this unbalances the budget, and if the economy reaches a 
point where an unbalanced budget will create excessive demand and a genuine 
danger of inflation, then it would be far more rational and more in the country’s 
interest to increase Federal revenues than to sacrifice these high priority needs. 

It is incredible to us that anyone can suggest, as the administration has, that 
our continued well-being as a Nation can be assured by measures designed to 
inhibit productive capacity and stunt our ability to create and pay for essen- 
tial goods and services. If this philosophy dominates the Congress, it will be 
a confession not of the inadequacy of our resources or of our economy but of 
the inadequacy of our national will and of Government in meeting its responsi- 
bility to take the minimal steps necessary to assure that our resources are used 
efficiently for purposes of highest national importance. 

‘There are, of course, other familiar arguments against any program which 
would make a reasonable start toward reducing our educational deficiencies. 
We are told that the needs are not really so great, and that in any case the States 
and localities have the means to meet them. Frankly, I do not believe that these 
claims are made seriously. Those who proffer these arguments are attempting to 
avoid the real issues and their efforts reflect a lack of confidence in the strength 
of their case. 

Except for a few people who never take off their blinders and who have no 
knowledge of our schools, we cannot see how anyone can really believe that we 
are not seriously behind in providing adequate classroom facilities and qualified 
teachers for our children. But there has been a real effort to understate the 
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extent of the problem. For example, 3 years ago, a comprehensive survey, con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and financed by a 
$3 million grant from Congress estimated the classroom shortage as of 1952 at 
312,000. But in some mysterious way, the shortage had shrunk to 200,000 when 
the White House Conference on Education was held, and now the administration 
says it is 140,500. 

We have not been favored with a reasoned explanation for the wholesale 
reduction in numbers, but the Department’s own statistics demonstrate that it 
has not been accomplished by building schools. The rate of building in the 
past few years has been just about enough to keep pace with rising enrollments 
and abandonment of old buildings. Nor is it possible that facilities once cor- 
rectly classified as firetraps, health hazards, obsolete, and unusable have sud- 
denly become safe for the education of our children. It should not take another 
tragic fire to convince us that if we err in deciding which schools are fit for 
habitation, it should be on the side of protecting our children. 

But even if we were to accept the minimal estimate of 140,500 classrooms as 
accurate, we know that at present construction rates of $40,000 per school room, 
it will require more than $5% billion just to erase the shortage. 

The backlog of classrooms, of course, is only one aspect of the problem. The 
finest new facilities we can provide wili not serve their purpose so long as there 
are not enough qualified teachers to man them. The statistics are familiar 
enough. It is necessary only to cite the national average of $4,800 per year for 
teachers’ wages to know that it will require real initiative by the Federal Gov- 
ernment simply to make a beginning toward bringing salaries up to a reasonable 
level, which in turn will help assure that teachers have the proper qualifications 
and help to reduce the shortage. 

And, if we look at the dynamics of the situation, we can be sure that in the 
next few years, the problem will be magnified many times. Until now, the great 
postwar increase in the birth rate has affected only the elementary schools, and 
yet little progress has been made in reducing the backlog. Beginning this year, 
however, children born in the postwar years are entering the secondary schools, 
and by 1965 there will be 10.8 million children in public high schools, almost 
double the enrollment when the war ended. By then the dimensions of our 
school needs will be overwhelming. 


COMMENTS ON PENDING BILLS 


Examined in the light of our basic needs and aspirations, 8. 1016 is no more 
than a token device designed to appease public demands for action. No juggling 
of statistics can make a workable piece of legislation out of a bill that just does 
not provide the funds because of a few misbegotten ideas about the budget. In 
deference to the budget, no funds at all will be allocated until 1961. When the 
program reaches high gear in 1965, total Federal expenditures will reach $85 
million per year. 

You have already heard testimony on the imposing problems of administration 
presented by S. 1016 and the doubts of securities experts about its effect on the 
market for public bonds, so I will not dwell on these points. 

Even assuming these obstacles can be overcome, the program, when initiated, 
will be wholly inadequate. S. 1016 makes no provision at all for teachers’ sal- 
aries and, in fact, by requiring matching grants from the States to support 
school construction bonds, may actually draw off money from salary-raising 
programs. According to Mr. Flemming’s most optimistic estimates, Federal 
funds will be responsible for the construction of 37,500 classrooms by 1965. 
This will be the Federal contribution toward eliminating a backlog which the 
administration admits is 140,500 and which many people think is much larger. 
In fact, with the States exerting their greatest efforts just to keep up with present 
requirements and greatly increased enrollment expected in the next 5 years, the 
administration bill may leave us in 1965 just where we are right now. 

We have been asked whether we would support S. 1016 if the alternative were 
no program at all. We hope not to be placed on the horns of this dilemma, but 
if compelled to make a choice, we would prefer to forego S. 1016 and renew the 
fight for meaningful legislation next year. A bill like S. 1016, which seeks to 
create the illusion that the Federal Government has assumed its resp nsibilities 
when this is not the case at all is, to our way of thinking, more futile than no 
legislation at all. 

By contrast with the administration bill, 8S. 2 provides the means for making 
a realistic start toward eliminating our educational deficiencies. It recognizes 
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both classroom and ‘teachers’ salary requirements and would authorize the ex- 
penditure of $11 billion on a sliding scale, over a 4-year period. Wisely, we 
think, the bill is flexible enough to allow the States to apportion funds as they 
see fit between construction and salaries. 

It should be noted, however, that S. 2 is a modest proposal, when regarded in 
the light of our needs. If one-third of the total authorization is devoted to the 
construction of classrooms (this is roughly the way States now apportion their 
own funds), it will be possible to build 95,000 classrooms. This would constitute 
merely a good beginning toward eliminating the backlog, even if it is not as 
great as the experts believe. 

We would also take exception to the allocation formula contained in 8.2. With 
a mobile population, education is a national problem, and the failure of any 
one State to solve its problem adds to the burden of its sister States. For this 
reason, we believe that any formula for distributing funds should take into 
account need, in terms of per capita income, as well as school-age population. 
We realize that it is a factor in reallocating money under the school effort index 
and we think this formula is a good one, but we feel that need should be con- 
sidered directly in original allocations. 

On balance, however, we believe that S. 2 is the soundest proposal offered to 
meet our national needs. Its passage would perhaps signify the beginning of an 
era of responsible government and a realization that the dialogue of the past is 
useless in dealing with the problems of the 1950's. 

We are dismayed by the failure of the leadership of both parties to give these 
education bills a high priority. Our complex civilization and our swiftly de- 
veloping technology require that we strengthen our education system from 
kindergarten to graduate school, to provide the Nation with well-informed citi- 
zen-voters and a knowledgeable, well-trained working force. 

We of ADA do not come before you advocating a high priority for education to 
emulate the Soviet Union. We say that the United States must have, and can 
afford, an education system that serves American purposes of democracy effi- 
ciently as the Russian education system seems to serve the Communist system of 
totalitarianism. As the Soviet school system emphasizes the service to the all- 
powerful state, ours must emphasize the social arts and the values of democracy. 
As the Manchester Guardian said: “The primary aim of educational advance is 
not the production of ballistic missiles or synthetic moons. These, however 
essential can only be byproducts. The central aim must remain the continued 
development of a healthy and purposeful society which, by the manner in which 
it manages its own affairs, provides a practical example of the value of freedom.” 


I would like to say in the first place, Senator, that we appreciate 
very much what you and other members of the subcommittee have done 
in sponsoring the bills that are now before you. All of us who are 
concerned with public education are particularly indebted to you, sir, 
for the bill which, in our view, comes nearer than any in meeting the 
need, and we are indebted to Senators McNamara, Case, and Javits for 
bills which recognize the Federal responsibility for public education, 
and recognize that to discharge this responsibility may require sizable 
sums of money. In this respect our testimony supports all of the bills 
sponsored by these Senators. 

I would like to summarize very briefly, Senator, by saying that, in 
our view, the case for Federal legislation to aid local education does 
not rest on the pauperization of State and local governments. We 
believe that, even if the States and localities are able to squeeze out 
additional revenues from their hard-pressed tax resources, there are 
still compelling reasons why the Federal Government should aid 
local public education. We believe this is true in the first place be- 
cause the Federal tax system is progressive, through the heavy re- 
liance on income taxes, and that this is a better source of revenue for 
additional educational efforts than the sales and property taxes of the 
State and local governments which are already so hard pressed. 
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We believe, in the second place, that the Federal revenues are more 
responsive to the rising national income, and therefore it will be 
fiscally more efficient to tap this rising income through the Federal 
tax system and by Federal grants to the States. 

We believe, moreover, that it is demonstrated that public education 
is not strictly a local and State concern. The fabulous mobility of 
the American people means that the education of young people in 
one State is a matter of great concern to other States to which those 
people may later migrate as workers and as voters. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we believe that there is a discouraging 
trend of interstate competition among the States to keep their taxes 
down by curtailing education and other public services. This is a 
trend that has led to bitter experience in those States which have 
dared to maintain and raise the standards of education only to find 
their industries threatening to move to States with lower standards 
of services and lower taxes. 

You may have noticed that Governor Freeman, of Minnesota, re- 
cently demanded Federal action, as he said, “to end the colonializa- 
tion of State governments by big business” which, he pointed out, is 
demanding either that State services be curtailed or that the costs of 
them be shifted through sales taxes and property taxes to the backs 
of those least able to pay. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, we see ample evidence, as I am sure you 
do, that the State and local governments are already straining their 
revenue resources to meet the mounting needs for better education 
for an expanding school population. I will not cite you the statistics 
which are in my testimony for the record, of the extent to which State 
and local governments have increased their revenues, their expendi- 
tures for public education and, most spectacularly, their indebtedness 
in the past 10 years. 

It is simply not correct to say that the States and local governments 
have not made adequate efforts to carry this increasing load of edu- 
cation. 

I would like to point out, of course, also that the States vary a great 
deal in their capacity to raise additional revenue. There is a great 
gap, for example, between the 15 States with per capita personal in- 
come above $2,000 a year and the 9 States with per capita personal 
income below $1,500 a year. We believe that a system of Federal 
aid to education is necessary to provide some equalization which will 
make it more tolerable for the low-income States to carry the burden 
of educating their large school populations. 

The other argument that is made against Federal aid to education 
is the familiar budget argument, the argument that the Federal budget 
cannot stand it, and that if the Federal budget is unbalanced we will 
be confronted by a serious inflation. 

_ Of course, we would question in the first place, Mr. Chairman, that 
inflation at the moment is the most serious economic problem we 
face. We are among those who believe that the need for sustained 
economic growth and full employment of our economy is an over- 
riding need, and that the slowdown in economic growth is a greater 
danger than inflation. 

_ But, beyond this, we see no evidence that unbalancing the budget, 
in itself and alone, will lead to inflation. It is a familiar fact by 
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now that the budget for the current fiscal year will be out of balance 
by a deficit of some $13 billion and that if this alone were enough 
to lead to rising prices, prices would be rising very rapidly now in- 
stead of having been relatively stable for the past year. 

So we do not believe that there inheres in the programs of Federal 
aid for education an inflationary danger such as the administration 
would have us believe. But I am bound to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
even if our estimate and our analysis of the economic factors proved 
wrong, even if the administration were right that inflation is both 
a serious and a necessary consequence of enacting programs of this 
kind, we would still advocate that you enact such programs and, at 
the same time, raise additional revenues to pay for them as you did 
in the highway program. 

In short, we urge that, instead of treating education, housing, and 
such programs as stepchildren in our society, Congress should estab- 
lish a system of priorities to insure that these programs will receive 
the support they deserve and that the country needs. If this un- 
balances the budget, and if the economy reaches the point where an 
unbalanced budget will create an excessive demand and a genuine 
danger of inflation, then it would be far more rational, in our opinion, 
and more in the country’s interest to increase the Federal revenues 
than to sacrifice these high-priority needs. 

You have heard, of course, much evidence of the needs of our pub- 
lic school systems in all parts of the country, and I will not take 
time even to summarize them here, Mr. Chairman. They are pre- 
sented in the testimony that I am placing in the record. 

I would like to take just a few minutes, if you will permit me, to 
comment on two of the bills before you. We are particularly dis- 
mayed at the approach to this problem in S. 1016. That is the ad- 
ministration’s bill. It seems to us it is no more than a token device 
designed to appease the public demand for action on education. 

No juggling of statistics, we believe, can make a workable piece 
of legislation out of a bill that does not provide the necessary funds 
because of a few misbegotten ideas about the budget. 

In deference to the budget, no funds at all would be allocated 
until 1961 under this bill, and when the program reaches high gear, 
if you can call it that, in 1965, the total Federal expenditures will 
reach $85 million per year, which is indeed and almost literally only 
a drop in this big bucket. 

You have heard much testimony about the administrative difficul- 
ties that S. 1016 would present, constitutional difficulties in the 
States, and the doubt of securities experts about its effect on the 
market from school bonds. I think it is plain, Mr. Chairman, even 
from Mr. Flemming’s testimony, that this bill is not a bill which 
will make any appreciable dent in the problem before us. At the 
very most, it would provide for a few pauperized school districts 
a way of financing their school construction needs over a long period 
of time and with a minimum of Federal help. 

One point I would like to make: We have been asked on more than 
one occasion if it comes to this, would we support S. 1016 if the alter- 
native were no program at all. 

We would hope not to be placed on the horns of ‘this dilemma. 
But, if we were compelled to make this choice, we would prefer to 
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forgo S. 1016 altogether and renew the fight for meaningful legisla- 
tion next year. 

A bill like this S. 1016, which seeks to create the illusion that the 
Federal Government has assumed its responsibilities when this is not 
the case at all, is, to our way of thinking, more futile than no legisla- 
tion at all. We see no point in kidding ourselves. 

I would just like to add, Senator, that we are wholeheartedly in 
support of your bill S. 2, with one modification which I would like 
to point out. 

We think that the allocations formula should contain a means of 
equalizing the grants so that the low-income States would receive a 
larger proportional share than those which are a little better able to 
finance these educational needs themselves. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness will be Mr. George Oakes, member of the board, 
American Parents Committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. OAKES, AMERICAN PARENTS 
COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Oaxes. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I am putting my 
statement in the record, but I would just like to make a few points. 

Senator Murray. Youmaydoso. Your complete statement will be 
carried in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. OAKES OF THE AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC. 


Gentlemen, I am George W. Oakes, a freelance journalist writing on education 
and a member of the national council of the American Parents Committee, Inc. 
I am here today to testify at the request of George J. Hecht, chairman, who 
regrets that he could not come in person. 

The American Parents Committee is (what its name implies) a national 
committee concerned with Federal legislation for the health, education, and 
welfare of the Nation’s children. The position of our organization on legislative 
items is determined by majority vote of its board of directors. Last November 
the board decided that one of the committee’s top priorities should be to work 
for legislation providing for Federal aid to relieve the shortage of classrooms 
throughout the Nation. Consequently, I am not here to oppose or support any 
one of the praticular bills before your committee, but rather to urge that you 
report a8 soon as possible a bill which will provide adequate financial assistance 
for school construction. 

The American Parents Committee has consistently advocated that the Federal 
Government assume its full share of the responsibility for educating its future 
citizens. It has maintained that since the Federal Government collects three- 
fourths of the tax revenues, education must not depend on insufficient local 
and State funds. 

Last summer Mr. Hecht, the chairman of the American Parents Committee, 
took the leadership in forming an emergency committee for the National Defense 
Education Act. That committee composed of Eric Johnston, former Senator 
William Benton, Mrs. Albert Lasker, and Mr. Hecht, helped to coordinate the 
support behind that bill into the strenuous last-ditch effort which finally put the 
bill through just before the session ended. 

We think the National Defense Education Act can provide great assistance to 
education, providing Congress appropriates sufficient funds to carry out its 
provisions. But that act cannot provide the desperately needed classrooms. 

Two years ago the Senate passed a substantial school-construction bill which 
the American Parents Committee supported. Today the shortage of 140,000 
classrooms is almost as great, but 2 crucial years have been lost. The United 


one has made no real headway in providing adequate school facilities for our 
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We all know the seriousness of the world situation. We all know what 
Soviet educational and, as a result, remarkable scientific achievements have 
accomplished during these same 2 years. We all know what the chances for 
this country to survive and meet the worldwide challenge in the future depends 
probably more on our ability to set and maintain the highest educational 
standards for as many children as possible than on any other single factor. 

The American people realize that education is the key to our future. Billions 
for defense will prove meaningless without properly educated and trained 
manpower. 

We cannot educate our children adequately when 4 million are studying in 
dangerous firetraps, in overcrowded classrooms, under conditions whereby the 
schoolday must be eut to permit half-day sessions. What chance has a gifted 
pupil if he is buried in a crowded classroom of 50 or more students? 

The need is urgent. The situation has hardly improved at all, while we have 
deferred action. You know that the school-age population is rapidly increasing. 
The past 2 years have proved that this problem cannot be solved by the States 
and local communities. At the present rate of construction there will still be a 
major shortage in 5 years according to Secretary Flemming. 

The school-construction bill which the Senate voted 2 years ago will undoubt- 
edly require more funds today because of rising building costs. Every day we 
wait makes the task more expensive and means that it will take that much 
longer to put our educational system in shape. 

Does anyone think that education of our children is less important than roads 
or housing or airports or urban renewal? Does anyone think that this country 
cannot afford today the school-construction program that failed by only five 
votes in the House in 1957, when our future was less threatened than now? 

The American Parents Committee calls for sizable and adequate school-con- 
struction legislation now—this session. We urge a Federal grant program to 
the States at least as large as nearly passed 2 years ago. 

We face a big educational job—we will not meet the issue by ducking facts 
which the administration presented and Congress almost accepted in 1957. 
Only through large-scale Federal grants can this school-construction program 
get underway quickly. And speed is made more imperative with every passing 
day. We cannot risk waiting another year until the next session. In February 
of last year Senator Lyndon Johnson said education should be the first order of 
business for Congress. This is even more true now. What are we waiting for? 

We urge that Congress pass such legislation this session and place it before 
the President. We do not believe the President will veto what he supported 
less than 2 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, we are confident that your committee will do its part to prevent 
another precious year being lost in giving our children the school facilities they 


require and deserve. 

Mr. Oaxes. Thank you. 

I would just like to remind the committee that 2 years ago, with 

our great support, a school-construction bill was practically enacted 

y the Congress. What has a is that we have lost these 2 
years. During these 2 years we have seen the remarkable scientific 
achievements resulting from the educational work in the Soviet Union. 
= this galvanized American public opinion into considerable action 
ast year. 

During these 2 years this classroom shortage has continued; the 
situation has improved hardly at all. We still need 140,000 class- 
rooms. We have 4 million children who are going to school in 
dangerous buildings, who are on a half-day basis. We have a con- 
tinually rising school population, over 3 percent a year. And dur- 
ing these 2 years the building costs have continued to go up. 

We have found, because of theses facts, that the States and local 
communities cannot by themselves do this job. There must be Fed- 
eral support, there must be sizable Federal grants in order to make 
possible the necessary school construction which this country requires. 
Certainly most Americans recognize that education is the key to our 
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future, that our whole future depends on it. Certainly education is 
just as important, if not more so, than roads and airports. We must 
in this country not only set and maintain the highest educational 
standards but we must provide for our children the facilities to make 
these standards possible. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we urge that action be taken by this 
Congress, this session, for a major school construction program, and 
not defer it. We have lost 2 very precious years as a result of what 
has not been done in the past, since 1957. 

Senator Morray. Have you anything to say regarding the teachers’ 
salaries 

Mr. Oaxes. I cannot speak on behalf of the American Parents Com- 
mittee concerning teachers’ salaries because the committee has not 
taken a position on that matter. However, as a private citizen, as a 
journalist writing in the field of education, I would like to say that 
it seems to me that Federal aid for teachers’ salaries is one of the 
most essential steps that the Congress can take, and I firmly believe 
the Congress must provide sizable sums along the lines of your own 
bill to permit teachers in this country to receive the compensation 
which is essential if they are to remain in the profession, if we are 
not to lose, as we are now losing, one out of three because of financial 
reasons. 

Senator Murray. What is your opinion of the Federal School Sup- 
port Act, Senate bill No. 2? Do you approve of the bill that is 
pending before us? 

Mr. Oakes. Personally, I thoroughly support S. 2. But I am 
speaking only as an individual and not on behalf of the American 

arents Committee. 

I personally thoroughly endorse it, and feel it is essential and 
that, above all, action of sizable proportions is essential in this session 
so that we get started on important Federal aid toward education. 

Something must be done now and not wait another year. And we 
must try to get the most we can get this session, either for school 
construction or teachers’ salaries or, if possible, for both. 

Senator Murray. That concludes your statement, does it ? 

Mr. Oakes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Oaxes. Thank you very much, Senator, for permitting me to 
appear. 

r enator Murray. That concludes the hearing this morning. 

The subcommittee will hold its next hearing tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock in this same hearing room. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed until 
10 a.m., Wednesday, April 8, 1959). 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 1959 
U.S. SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EpucaTION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at i0 a.m., in 
room 4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Ralph W. Yar- 
borough presiding. 

Present: Senators Yarborough (presiding) and Javits. 

Also present: Senator Thomas E. Martin of Lowa. 

Committee staff member present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk. 

Senator YarsoroucH. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This morning the Subcommittee on Education will continue the 
hearings on bills relating to Federal grants to States for elementary 
and secondary schools. Senator Murray, who is chairman of this 
subcommittee, was unable to be present today, and has asked me to 
open the hearing. 

As you know, these hearings have been on S. 2, 8. 8, and related or 
similar measures for aid to education in the United States. 

We have the honor this morning of having as the first witness Sen- 
ator Thomas Martin of lowa who is a cosponsor of S. 2, one of the 
fine bills under consideration by this subcommittee. 

Senator Martin, will you proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, A U.S, SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Senator Martin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

I urge your approval of S.2. I feel it is urgent that this measure 
be enacted into law at the earliest possible date. 

Some means must be found to improve the general tone and level of 
our public school systems throughout the land. Only by so doing 
can we offer the educational opportunities which we should be offer- 
ing to all American youngsters. 

Many local communities and States are unable to produce the 
money needed to bring their school systems up to adequate levels. 
The Federal Government is the only remaining source of funds to 
provide adequate educational opportunities. 

Even though we must turn to the Federal Government for financial 
help for our public schools, their control must be left with local au- 
thorities. Men and women living in a community are far more able 
to maintain a constant watch over their community’s schools than 
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would be any Federal official in Washington. The final factor which 
persuaded me to join in cosponsoring S. 2 is that it contains possibly 
the least Federal interference with our school systems. 

S. 2 involves only outright grants to the States on the basis of each 
State’s school-age population. The only restriction on these grants 
is a provision that the States themselves continue to exert every fi- 
nancial effort they can for maintenance of their own schools. It pro- 
vides for milk reductions in the per-child rate of the grants to the 
States in cases where a State lags in its own financial efforts in sup- 
port of its schools. 

This poses no threat of potential Federal control for the future. 
Local authorities will continue to operate their own schools, to estab- 
lish their own standards for teachers, to hire and fire those teachers, 
to determine their own curricula, and to run their own schools in 
every way. The only way in which the Federal Government will be 
involved will be through its annual grants to States to help the States 
pay the costs of their public schools, grants based entirely on the 
school-age population of each individual State. The only restriction 
will be the requirement that States maintain their own financial 
efforts in behalf of their schools. 

The bill’s formula on this point of self-effort by the States is based 
on what is commonly known as a State school effort index to be com- 
puted on an annual fiscal-year basis. This index is determined by 
dividing the State’s school revenue per public-school child in average 
daily attendance, by the State’s personal income per child of school 
age, set by the bill as 5 to 17 years of age. 

The national school effort index would be determined by a com- 

arable computation on a national basis. States whose school effort 
index is below the national index would have their grants reduced 
on a proportionate basis. Funds withheld by the operation of this 
clause would be distributed proportionately among States whose own 
school effort equals or exceeds the national average. 

This clause is aimed at persuading the States to do all they pos- 
sibly can themselves to support their schools. This clause would not 
be effective during the first 3 years of the program, in order to pro- 
vide a reasonable amount of time in which States that now are mak- 
ing a relatively low financial effort in behalf of their public schools 
may improve that effort and bring it up to a point more nearly in line 
with the national average. 

I see little chance of Federal control arising under this clause. It 
merely sets forth a standard of individual effort which a State must 
meet in order to qualify for maximum Federal grants. Nothing in it 
should involve any Federal interference with the operation of any 
schools. 

The States will have full latitude to determine for themselves just 
how they will use the money granted them by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They may determine for themselves what portion of their 
grant funds: will be used for school construction and what portion 
for teachers’ salaries. They are to tell the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education how they plan to divide their grant money as between 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, and then submit reports at 
the end of the fiscal year showing that the money was spent in accord 
with those intentions. 
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This bill provides that in the spending of part of its Federal 

rant for construction purposes, a Btate shall allocate the funds to 
its constituent school districts on a basis giving priority to school 
districts which have the greatest need for school facilities and are 
least able to finance construction of such facilities. On that portion 
of its Federal grant which a State spends on improving teachers’ 
salaries, at least three-fourths of the money is to be distributed to 
all school districts in the State on a per-teacher basis and the re- 
mainder may be used to improve salary levels in particularly need 
districts. Nootane in these restrictions is there anything whic 
necessarily results in Federal control of, or interference in, operation 
by local communities and school districts of their own schools. 

The criticism most often heard concerning S. 2 involves its cost. 
On this point I do not urge the specific figures set forth in the bill 
as the basis for computing the grants. I do not feel the rates are too 
high at the outset, with the grants for the first year being set on the 
basis of $25 for each school-age child. In the second year of the 
program’s operation it would go to $50; for the third year, $75; reach- 
ing the proposed maximum level of $100 per child in the fourth and 
ensuing years. I am fully aware that some Members of Congress 
feel that $100 per child is too high a level on which to compute the 
Federal grants. 

Many of our local school systems today fail to prepare children 

roperly for adult careers. Children attending such schools are 

eprived of any opportunity to develop the talents they possess. Many 
potential leaders in a wide range of scientific, civil, cultural, business, 
and other fields, may never have any real opportunity to display their 
leadership capabilities. This is a loss that the United States can ill 
afford. It is particularly unjustifiable when it can be remedied. 

The question of how much we are going to put into educating 
our Nation’s youngsters actually boils down to the relative importance 
we assign to educational opportunities for our children. I would 
rank it at the top rung of nondefense civilian expenditures. 

Some parts of our country have prospered and develo to a 
greater extent than have some other parts. Some areas have not 
prospered enough to enable their local school systems to keep up 
with far-reaching technical and cultural developments. Under S. 2 
the money to finance the program would be distributed on the basis 
of the geographical residential location of the children for whom 
the program is trying to help provide an education. 

This committee has heard sufficient testimony from others to demon- 
strate the real need that exists for payment of higher salaries to our 
public schoolteachers and for construction of more and better 
public schools. Education is one of our country’s most important 
professions. Teachers should be of the highest caliber and ability. 
Yet, taking my own State as an example, two-thirds of the graduates 
of Iowa colleges who have studied education preparatory to a teach- 
ing career never enter lowa classrooms. Some take teaching positions 
in other States offering higher salaries. Most take. nonteaching 
employment because the salaries are higher than those offered teachers. 

Dr. O. E. Niffenegger, placement director for Drake University at 
Des Moines, has just completed a study of employment offers filed 
by business and industiral companies at colleges throughout the 
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State of Iowa for graduates of those institutions. The average be- 
yinning salary contained in these offers of employment is $4,637. 
3ut the average salary for all public schoolteachers in Lowa this 
year is only $4,296 ; and the average service of Lowa teachers is 10 years. 
Their salary averages nearly $350 less than the starting salary offered 
to new college graduates in other fields. 

On the basis of value rendered to the national welfare, a teacher 
with 10 years’ experience should be receiving a somewhat higher 
salary than a new college graduate in other fields. 

Teaching should be ranked as one of the most important professions 
in our society. Education should be on such a level that it will at- 
tract and hold an ample supply of capable career people. Teaching 
salaries should be on a level with those of other professions so that the 
attrition of teachers to other professions would be no higher than the . 
normal switching of individuals from one occupation to another. The 
wholesale desertions from the ranks of teachers to jobs in other pro- 
fessions are in themselves evidence of the need for sharp improve- 
ment in teaching pay. 

Concerning the need for new school construction, Iowa again be- 
comes an example. From July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1957, 1,215 new 
classrooms were constructed in my State, but 1,127 1-room rural schools 
were closed, leaving a net gain of only 88 classrooms for the 3 years. 
During the last school year preliminary figures show that 787 rural 
schools were closed and approximately the same number of new class- 
rooms were built. This means that, despite its conscientious efforts to 
improve and bring its public school facilities up to modern needs, 
Iowa during the past 4 years shows a net gain of less than 100 class- 
rooms in the entire State. With its present child population, lowa 
will need about 300 more elementary conoveians each year until 1960- 
61, and then an average of 240 new high school classrooms each year 
until 1965. As in other parts of the country, Iowa’s birth rate is 
steadily increasing, indicating a continually growing school-age popu- 
lation in the years ahead. 

Many schools in Iowa currently are using churches, auditoriums, 
and hallways for classrooms. Many of the State’s urban centers are 
undergoing sudden population growths which are resulting in badly 
congested schools, and these suddenly expanding population centers 
do not yet have assessed valuations large enough to build or operate 
the new schools they need so badly. The only place they can obtain 
adequate funds is from the Federal Government. 

Financial aid from the Federal Government to help improve and 
maintain locally operated public schools is not new. Our Federal 
Government has been contributing to school operations ever since it 
was set up. The process began even before our Constitution was 
adopted, with passage in 1785, under the Articles of Confederation of 
the Northwest Ordinance which specified that in all of the Nation’s new 
lands “There shall be reserved the Lot No. 16 of every township for 
the maintenance of public schools within said township.” The 
process has continued ever since in one way and another. In 1929, 
for example, Herbert Hoover, as President of the United States, ap- 
pointed an advisory council on education to study the question of Fed- 
eral relations:to public education. Four years later that council 
reached the nearly unanimous conclusion that Federal appropriations 
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to the States for assistance in the support of public education was 
necessary to the maintenance of adequate educational opportunities 
throughout the Nation. 

In conclusion I repeat what I said when I started: I feel it is ur- 
gent that S. 2 be enacted into law at the earliest possible date. Its 
program is one which will produce ultimate benefits far outweighing 
its immediate cost. It is, 1 am convinced, the only means by which 
public schools throughout the United States can be raised to levels 
which will offer the educational opportunities that all American 
youngsters deserve. I hope the bill will soon be enacted into law. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to make this statement 
in support of S. 2. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, Senator Martin, for that very 
excellent statement that touched so many facets of this problem and 
analyzes so many difficult aspects of this bill. 

I note that you have stressed in your statement that the local dis- 
tricts, the lara States, the local counties would retain control of their 
schools. Of course, the opponents of these measures have charged 
widely over the country that this means federalization of the schools 
and that the Federal Government will reach its fingers down into the 
school district. You have pointed out that this bill preserves the 
local control in the local districts and local States. 

Senator Martin. I think it does, Mr. Chairman, more than many 
of the bills, and many of the bills that were considered prior to this 
Congress. 

I would not want any system of aid to education that would result 
in Federal control of the schools. I would not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dictate curricula or any other part of school administra- 
tion. I feel that we have to guard that. But I believe this bill, S. 2, 
is about as free from Federal interference with school administra- 
tion as any bill that I have studied. 

Senator Yarsorouen. Thank you for your analysis and your con- 
tributions to these hearings, Senator Martin. 

Senator Martin. I would like to add informally that part of my 
increased concern in this field arises from the international situation 
with which we are faced today. We need to press as hard as we can 
for the advancement of our defense program. 

I have been out in the field recently looking over some of our defense 
projects. I was down in El Paso just last weekend, at Fort Bliss, 
looking over the program there. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I envy you. I was not able to get out there. 

Senator Martin. We missed you very much, Senator. 

_ Iam very pleased with the progress made in this matter of hold- 
ing up to our present increased responsibilities in the world situation 
today. But I ran into a situation generally throughout the coun- 
try—I have been clear across the country in this recent observation. 
In the higher education bracket we run into direct competition be- 
tween the schools of the country and the defense administration itself, 
the armed services and the industrial organizations that are doin 

everything they can to meet this challenge, and still other competi- 
tion for skills in science particularly, to the point where it is a real 
problem to retain the best talent in the schools. In other words, 
school salaries have not been able to keep up with their competition. 
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The facts I set forth in my statement are very pertinent, to the 
effect that the newly trained, highly trained teacher supply has been 
diverted into industry at all levels at wages higher than they can get 
in teaching. 

We are in need of a lot of skilled help, professionally and tech- 
nically, in this modern industrial world and especially in the national 
defense part of it, and we must be in position to increase the attrac- 
tion for teaching or we are going to pay dearly for the loss of highly 
trained teachers. That goes at all levels, too, according to the figures 
that I have been given from my own State. 

We have a challenge internationally today that is beyond anything 
in my time or even throughout the history of our Nation. We must 
give emphasis to the early years of his educational program, and 
then extend our emphasis all the way through his educational pro- 
gram so that he can be better prepared as a citizenn to measure up 
to the responsibility that is his. In that way we can be better pre- 
pared as a Nation to measure up to the responsibility what is now 
ours. This will require us to keep good teachers in the classrooms, 
to train more teachers, and to create better prospects of a good, attrac- 
tive careers ahead. 

T am glad to come here to support S. 2, as I think it is a very real 
step forward in measuring up to the challenge that is ours today. 

Senator Yarsorouecn. Thank you, Senator Martin, for giving the 
subcommittee the benefit of your findings in this trip from coast to 
coast, in which you made a study of educational needs at the different 
levels that you have described. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. G. A. Biggs, president of the Pennsylvania 
Farmers’ Association, and member of the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF G. A. BIGGS, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA FARM- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND MEMBER OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GENE LEACH, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND JOHN 
DATT, ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERI- 
CAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Braces. Mr. Chairman, I think the subcommittee should like to 
know that I am a dairy and livestock farmer from central Pennsyl- 
vania, making a living as a farmer. 

I have with me this morning two of the members of the American 
Farm Bureau staff office, Mr. John Datt on my left here, assistant 
director of the Washington office, and Mr. Gene Leach, assistant legis- 
lative director, of our staff. 

I might also say before I present my statement that I was a school- 
teacher for a number of years before I started farming. 

I have served in our State as a member of the school study com- 
mittee, the school administrator in recent year, in which a new pro- 
gram was proposed for education in the State of Pennsylvania. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on the various legislative pro- 
posals for expanded Federal aid to general education, including Fed- 
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eral assistance for school construction and teachers’ salaries. The 
matter of education is of vital concern to each of the 1,576,462 farm 
families who are members of the Farm Bureau. 

The more than 2,600 county farm bureaus in our organization are 
giving constant study to the educational programs of their local 
schools. We recognize the need for continually improving our edu- 
cational system at all levels, and our members are actively working 
at this task. By serving on local school boards, making tax studies, 
taking leadership in needed school district consolidation, serving on 
county farm bureau local school study committees and in many other 
ways we have sought to improve our educational system. 

The importance of education to farm families is reflected in the 
following 1959 policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation on 


public schools, adopted by the voting delegates of the member State 
farms bureaus: 


As farmers and ranchers we have a vital interest in our public schoo! system. 
We recognize the importance of constantly improving public education so that 
it will more adequately meet our needs. 

We need to develop greater individual appreciation of the problems of educa- 
tion, including the responsibility for student guidance and selectivity of courses, 
and greater emphasis on high scholastic attainment. 

An imperative need of our public schools is the establishment of curricula 
which help students to acquire a true concept of the basic principles and 
philosophy of the American system of self-government and the competitive enter- 
prise system. We should continue to appraise the curricula of our public edu- 
cational system at all levels to see that they meet our present and future 
educational needs. 

Farm Bureau opposes expanded Federal aid to education because it involves 
the increased control and eventual domination of our public school system by 
the Federal Government. Proper financing of, and increased interest on the 
part of individuals in the public school system at the local and State levels 
are necessary if we are to avoid an expanded program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The public must recognize its responsibility in this connection. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation should assist and encourage State and 
county farm bureaus in a study of such problems as taxation in connection with 
school financing, school building needs, development of proper curricula, ade- 
quate teachers’ salaries, including a merit system of pay, evaluation of subject 
matter in textbooks, and school district reorganization. 


In order to encourage a careful study of the public school system 
as outlined in our policy and to develop action at State and local levels 
to insure the best possible education for our young people, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation is this year going to conduct two na- 
tional farm bureau conference-workshops on education. The main 
purpose of these meetings will be to help and encourage our State 
and county farm bureaus to increase their participation and effective- 
ness in local school matters. 

Each year we have attempted to analyze our activities in the de- 
velopment of a better system of public education. We have mentioned 
the national conference-workshops that will be held in 1959. These 
are the result of several meetings of leaders from State and county 
farm bureaus and their desire to take additional leadership in trying 
to solve our educational problems. The results, we are confident, will 
help us do a better job. 

_ We have cited our concern and active interest in seeking ways of 
improving our system of public education because we believe this can 
most effectively and adequately be done through the utilization of 
State and local funds and resources. We do not believe it is neces- 
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sary to launch out on a new program of Federal aid to general edu- 
cation. 

In this respect we are in basic disagreement with the various legis- 
lative proposals before your subcommittee. Rather than a new pro- 
gram of Federal aid, we believe the States and local communities will 
continue to provide adequate schoolrooms and improvement. in 
teachers’ salaries. 

On previous occasions we have outlined to this subcommittee and 
other congressional committees our opposition to various proposals for 
expanded Federal aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries. 
In 1957 the farm bureau opposed the passage of H.R. 1 which would 
have provided Federal aid for school construction. A year ago we 
voiced our opposition to similar proposals. We have in the past cited 
several reasons why there was no neeed for this particular legislation, 
and the Congress has consistently supported this point of view. 

We know of nothing that has shane to warrant either a temporary 
or permanent program of Federal assistance for school construction 
or teachers’ salaries. In fact, there continues to be a constant im- 
provement. 

Anyone who has had the privilege to travel throughout this Nation 
must be impressed by the new schools that are being constructed in 
almost every community. Counties and communities throughout 
the Nation are spending unprecedented sums for new schoolroom con- 
struction, and efforts are being made to increase teachers’ salaries and 
to improve the overall conditions of our schools. Local people under- 
stand this challenge and will meet it through local taxation, without 
Federal assistance and without Federal controls. Federal aid could 
slow down this process by taking away some of the initiative to 
improve their own schools. 

The U.S. Office of Education reports that 71,600 schoolrooms were 
completed during the 1957-58 school year. They also report that 
68,440 instruction rooms are scheduled for completion during the 1958- 
59 school year. This indicates that the construction of schoolrooms 
continues at a high level. Certainly this large number of new school- 
rooms indicates that we are building the needed classrooms very 
rapidly without Federal aid. 

In addition, the Investment Bankers Association of America reports 
that the amount of school bonds sold by States and local educational 
agencies for the financing of public elementary and secondary schools 
continued to be very high. In 1958 $2,314,458,000 worth of school 
bonds were reported sold. This indicates that school bond sales are 
remaining at record levels. 

The continued large number of new schoolrooms being constructed 
and the high level of school bonds sold indicates that local people 
are making the necessary improvement in our education system with- 
out a new program of Federal aid. 

We have not attempted to comment on the various bills before the 
subcommittee because basically the farm bureau is opposed to any 
legislative proposal that would provide an expanded program of 
Federal aid to education regardless of the approach. However, we 
have studied S. 2 and S. 1016, the two main proposals before the 
subcommittee. We note with a great deal of interest the amount 
of Federal funds that would be made available. S. 2 would provide 
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about $1.1 billion the first year and cost approximateley $4.7 billion 
annually in the fourth and succeeding years. This is on the basis of 
$25 per child grant the first year and raising to $100 per child grant 
in the fourth and succeeding years. 

We do not believe large sums of Federal funds is the answer to our 
educational needs. There is no special magic in a federally appropri- 
ated dollar. In our opinion the instigation of Federal aid to education 
in the form of assistance for school construction and teachers’ salaries 
will actually prove to be a great disservice to our public school system. 
The result of intervention by the Federal Government could be to 
stymie initiative on the part of the local people who might get the 
impression that if they wait long enough the all-powerful Federal 
Government will come in and assist them. 

We will build more schoolrooms, pay our teachers better, and im- 
prove the education of our children if we promote local initiative 
and continue to finance our schools through local effort. 

The public school system of this country is the envy of the world. 
The unprecedented progress that has been made in our public educa- 
tion system has been accomplished by State and local effort. Local 
control of our school system has made it possible for programs to be 
developed to fit local needs. A teniporary or permanent program 
of Federal aid for school construction and teachers’ salaries, by 
necessity, would involve Federal control over our public education 
system. 

Farmers and ranchers do not want and are vigorously opposed to 
having their school systems dominated by Federal regulation from 
an all-powerful centralized government. 

Farmers and ranchers recognize the dangers of too much depend- 
ence on the Federal Government. Government aid means Gov- 
ernment controls. The maintenance of strong, independent, and 
responsible State and local government is imperative to the preser- 
vation of self-government and individual freedom. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation views with considerable 
concern the picture of Federal intervention in an increasing number 
of fields which were formerly the responsibilities of State and local 
government. With the Federal debt at an alltime high, with the 
need to balance the Federal budget in order to avoid more inflation, 
we think that citizens throughout the Nation are becoming more and 
more conscious of the fact that they don’t get something for nothing 
from Washington. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that inflation is our most serious 
economic problem. Farmers and ranchers have experienced in 
recent years a price-cost. squeeze. Since increased costs rather than 
reduced receipts have been the principal element in this squeeze, 
farmers are determined to work aggressively for a balanced Federal 
budget. They know an unbalanced budget is a major factor con- 
tributing to this inflationary threat which should be a concern to 
all citizens. 

Continued inflation only results in cheaper dollars, which means 
we are able to obtain less for our local tax dollar spent in the field 
of education as well as other areas. 

We shall continue to study the problems of education through 
our farm bureau organization at the local and State level and work 
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for programs that will meet our present and future educational 
needs. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on this matter. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Biggs, were you here while Senator 
Martin of Iowa was testifying? 

Mr. Brees. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroveH. Did you hear his testimony ? 

Mr. Biees. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. He testified that, in his opinion, this stimu- 
lation of aid to education was the most important and pressing non- 
defense spending need of the Federal Government. 

What do you put in the category of the more important spending 
needs of the Federal Government other than national defense? 

Mr. Bices. We are certainly not opposing national defense. We 
simply want to make it clear that we believe that Federal aid would 
mean Federal control. We in Pennsylvania have experienced such 
on a State level. 

About 4 years ago I was a member of a committee established to 
develop a sales-tax program, of which 80 cents out of every sales-tax 
dollar in Pennsylvania went for schools, health, and welfare. The 
sales-tax program delegated to specific control to the State. How- 
ever, since passage of the tax certain persons in our State contend 
that the State should assume certain local responsibilities. Last 
week I opposed a State legislative bill that would have given the 
State the authority to decide where the building sites for new school 
construction would be. 

In other words, this piece of legislation does not indicate that 
there will be Government control, but our experience in the past 
has been that any such legislation leads to Federal control. We in 
agriculture have experienced a lot of that. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. This bill S. 2 specifically prohibits Federal 
control, does it not ? 

Mr. Biecs. This present bill, yes. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. On page 2 of S. 2 you will notice, beginning 
at line 17, that it is stated : 

The Congress strongly affirms that the control of the personnel, program of 
instruction, formulation of policy, and the administration of the Nation's public 
elementary and secondary schools resides in the States and local communities. 
The Congress also affirms that a major portion of the responsibility for financ- 
ing the costs of these schools resides in the States and local communities. 

Then, in the next two paragraphs, it is pointed out the handicaps 
they suffer. 

The objection has been raised that that is a mere declaration of 

olicy and that a declaration of policy would not control the admin- 
istrative action despite the declaration of policy. There has been 
experience in the past with officers reaching out for powers beyond 
the mere declaration. 

So, in order to meet that, in this bill you will find, on page 8, if you 
have a copy before you of S. 2, beginning at line 20, there is not only 
a declaration of policy but an express provision in the proposed law, 
section 11, that: 
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In the administration of this act, no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
policy determination, personnel, curriclum, program of instruction, or the admin- 
istration of any school or school system. 
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You have a mandatory prohibition within the proposed bill itself 
against any such control as you have expressed concern over. 

I wanted to point that out because I understood you to say that the 
proposed law was silent on this subject. 

Mr. Biags. I would like to call on Mr. Datt to answer this question, 
if I may. 

Senate YarporoucH. If he cares to make a statement, he may. 

Mr. Darr. We recognize the bill contains the provisions you indi- 
cated. It also contains provisions in various sections whereby author- 
ity is given to the Commissioner of Education for the allocation of 
fiscal funds to the State under which they would be required to meet 
certain criteria before the Commissioner could allocate funds. 

Then there is also the section, section 9, having to do with labor 
standards, which provides that— 

The State education agency shall give adequate assurance to the Commissioner 
that all laborers— 
and so on have been paid wages under the Davis-Bacon Act. 

We feel that, even though the bill says in these two sections that 
there shall not be any Federal control, it does, by its very nature, 
provide the authority for control by giving the Federal Commissioner 
of Education the power to allocate funds only after certain require- 
ments are met by the States. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. That provides that in building buildings, if 
they are built with Federal funds, the wage scale for the laborers 
building the building will be determined on a certain formula. 

Do you find any conflict with the provision that— 
no department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise 


any direction, supervision, or control over policy determination personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the administration of any school or school 


system. 

Mr. Darr. I would comment by saying that under this section, as 
far as labor standards are concerned, you have Federal control in the 
sense that the Federal Government, if they are going to invest Federal 
funds to build schools, establishes certain labor standards. This is 
probably correct, and we would probably agree that if the Federal 
Government is going to do this, they should have something to say 
—_ it. This is where we feel that there is the Federal control 

eature. 

Senator Yarroroverr. Do you think that is going to contro] cur- 
riculum, personnel to teach, program of instruction, policy determina- 
tion of how to run the schools? That is what the law expressly says 
the Federal Government shall not do. 

Mr. Darr. I doubt that you would get into that problem as far as 
the labor standard section is concerned, but you do run into that prob- 
lem when you refer back to these other sections which requires the 
Commissioner of Education in allocating funds, to obtain from the 
State education agency certain information. Some of the sections 
require that the State education agency do certain things before they 
receive funds. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. You think the Commissioner of Education 
would violate section 11 of the law, if the law were passed ? 

Mr. Darr. I am not sure I would agree he would violate it. 
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Senator Yarsoroucn. Is that not the substance of what you 
testified ? 

Mr. Darr. In order to carry it out, he has to require certain things 
from the State agencies, and this gives him certain power and control. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mr. Biggs, as a former teacher, you are fa- 
miliar, of course, with the Morrill Land Grant College Act of 1862 by 
which the Federal Government stimulated the building of colleges 
and stimulated the advancement of higher education in this country ? 
You are familiar with that, are you not? 

Mr. Brees. That is right. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Has that led to Federal control of the Fed- 
eral land-grant colleges built under that law ? 

Mr. Biaes. I would say no, but I think this is a different situation. 
At that particular time there was not definitely a move to get funds. 
It was a move to get a program into operation. Back in the early 
history of education we put a great deal of emphasis on straight 
academic programs in our colleges and higher education levels. Little 
attention was given to the vocational fields or the fields of agriculture. 
Of course, agriculture was our major industry then. 

Senator Yarsoroveu. But the Federal Government put up the 
property under the Morrill Land Grant College Act by granting so 
many thousand acres of land per Senator and Congressman from each 
State, and they were actually founded under that act, were they not? 

Mr. Bieas. Primarily on a research basis. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. My question is: The colleges were founded 
under the Morrill Land Grant College Act under that act, were they 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bias. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Under the stimulus of a Federal law? 

Mr. Biaes. Yes. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. By Federal grants, property rather than 
money, but by Federal grants of material things, they were founded. 
How many are there? Ninety-some-odd under that law today ? 

Mr. Bices. I don’t know the exact number. I do know there is one 
experiment station in each State. 

enator YarsoroucH. It has not led to Federal control of those 
colleges, has it? 

Mr. Brees. No. 

Senator YarsoroucH. You are familiar, of course, with the voca- 
tional education programs? 

Mr. Biees. That is right. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. The statement has been made before this 
committee that there is less Federal control now under vocational edu- 
cational programs than there was when they were founded starting 
about 40 years ago. That, as the States and the local districts have 
learned how,to run them, the Federal Government has pulled out and 
exercised a declining degree of control. Do you agree with that state- 
ment or not? 

Mr. Bices. My experience is that there is a certain amount of Fed- 
eral control because the U.S. Department of Education establishes 
the basis of such programs in the State. There is correlation between 
the State and Federal Government, I will say, but there is Govern- 
ment control. 
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Senator Yarsoroven. Do you agree with the statements that have 
been made by previous witnesses testifying that the degree of Fed- 
eral control has declined with the passage of time. That the Fed- 
eral Government set up the program to get it started, and as the 
States began to administer it, they have gradually exercised less and 
less control and are pulling out from the control phase of it? 

Mr. Breas. I cannot answer that. I have been out of the system 
for quite some time. 

Senator YarsoroucnH. Thank you very much, Mr. Biggs, for com- 
ing and presenting your statement. 

Mr. Brees. Thank you, sir. ; 

Senator Yarsoroven. The next witness is Dr. Maycie Southall, 
professor of elementary education, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dr. Southall, we are happy to have you testify before the com- 
mittee. 

In my own State, before our institutions for the training of teach- 
ers were as far advanced as they are now, we received many great 
leaders from George Peabody College who came to Texas not only 
to teach but to help found and build our institutions for the train- 
ing of teachers. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MAYCIE SOUTHALL, PRESIDENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, 
TENN., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Dr. Sourmaty. Thank you. 

My name is Maycie K. Southall, and I am professor of elementary 
education at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, 
Tenn. Since I am chairman of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Committee of the American Association of University Women, 
I have the oportunity of representing the AAUW at your hearings. 

It is indeed a privilege to appear before a committee with such 
deep concerns for the crisis which we face in American education 
today. The American Association of University Women, since its 
founding 77 years ago, has worked consistently for the improvement 
of education at every level from the nursery school through the uni- 
versity. This concern of ours has caused this association of 145,000 
women, who are graduates of every accredited college in the United 
States, to support Federal aid to public elementary and secondary 
schools under conditions safeguarding State control at its last two 
biennial conventions. 

NEED FOR FEDERAL AID 


The AAUW has as its motto “Action without study is futile, but 
study without action is fatal.” Therefore, it has kept abreast of the 
a | studies that have been made of the financial needs of our 
schools. 

As recently as 1955 the AAUW conducted a nationwide study of 
school finance. The results of this study convinced our members of 
the necessity for Federal aid to education in order that many of Amer- 
ica’s children may have even the minimum standards of education. 
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Furthermore, an opinion poll, conducted in 1958 through our 1,400 
branches in 49 States, revealed that our members believe that all of 
our States and communities need to have State and local support aug- 
mented by Federal funds in order to improve the quality of educa- 
tion. This is necessary because most of the State and local appro- 
priations are now being used just to keep up with the increased en- 
rollment and increased costs of education due to the decreasing value 
of the dollar with little, if any, going to the improvement of the edu- 
cation of our children. 

Therefore, we believe that, in addition to protection being made 
to insure State and local control of education, Federal legislation 
should be so designed as to prevent any reduction of local and State 
effort for school purposes. Furthermore, in order that the quality 
of education for all America’s children may be improved, we believe 
that funds allocated to the States should be made on the basis of 
three factors: First, the relative State income per child of school age; 
second, the relative number of public school children; third, the rela- 
tive State effort for school purposes. 


SHORTAGES OF SPECIAL CONCERN 


America’s children and youth are seriously suffering from three 
shortages in education. These are shortage of classrooms and school 
space, shortage of equipment and instructional materials, and short- 
age of qualified teachers. These shortages will be found in most of 
the economically underprivileged and the fast-growing areas of every 
State. 

CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


It seems strange that opponents to Federal aid would have the 
temerity to claim there is no classroom shortage in a period when our 
population has increased 20 percent in 10 years and our school popula- 
tion has increased 40 percent in the same period. Furthermore, this 
increase may be expected to continue. In fact, the various estimates 
of the shortage of classroom units would seem to underestimate the 
need, judging from the school systems I have visited in the last 5 
years. 

I visit many of the better schools in different parts of the United 
States and I have yet to visit a school, new or old, which was not 
already overcrowded in some respects. Furthermore, not only the 
children in the overcrowded rooms suffer, but the total school pro- 
em suffers because lunchrooms, libraries, gymnasiums, hallways, 

asement supply rooms, and other multipurpose rooms are taken over 
for classrooms and thereby decrease the services to all of the children 
in the building. Yet in most of these school systems new buildings 
are being built each year and school boards are using every ingenious 
means of financing the increased building costs. 

Unfortunately, it is the primary classrooms which are frequently 
the most overcrowded, and many of these little ones are on half-day 
sessions which means that they are being cheated of their right to a 
full day at a period when they need the teacher’s time and guidance 
probably more than at any other time in their life. Moreover, if they 
do not receive a good start in the first grade, they are handicapped 
in all of their later education, even at the graduate level. 
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Lack of space and classrooms is a problem which is plaguing every 
part of our country where there is rapid population growth. As 
one superintendent said last week: 

I am glad to retire because since World War II I have spent all of my time 


trying to get enough teachers and buildings and I haven’t put up a single 
building yet thet wasn’t overcrowded the first year it was built. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Although the building shortage is serious, the most serious shortage 
in America is the shortage of good teachers. At no period in our 
history have we had enough trained teachers, but today we do not 
have enough teachers, period. Therefore, many of those that are 
now teaching are inadequately prepared, and this is particularly true 
in our economically less privileged States and communities. In fact, 
the chances are that a child enrolled in one-of our less privileged sec- 
tions is getting not one twenty-fifth but one-fortieth or one-fiftieth 
of a poorly trained teacher’s time. 

This teacher shortage is felt not only by our elementary and sec- 
ondary children, but probably one of the most acute and least recog- 
nized teacher shortages is at the college level. 

Although there are those that see no relationship between teacher 
salaries and teacher shortages, school systems which are in the upper 
quartile of salaries have to scout around to many States to get 
teachers, and I might say that we get about 80 or more a week at 
our school from all parts of the country looking for teachers, but 
actually those places suffer no shortages whereas those in the lower 
economic brackets have to take what is left. For example, the teach- 
ers of one county in Tennessee have this slogan “Those with degrees, 
will travel.” And, if you know the record in many of our States, 
you know those with degrees do travel, and they leave us. Of course 
that means that those with less than the minimum requirements will 
be available for local consumption. For example, Nashville, which 
has the highest salary schedule of any system in Tennessee, has no 
shortage. But Davidson County in which Nashville is located has a 
serious shortage, and so have most of the other counties of the State 
because the rural children in ell States are the ones that are most 
discriminated against. That is why I was so appalled at some of 
the testimony I listened to this morning. 

If your time permits, I would like to illustrate the great need for 
more teachers and more classrooms by using my own local county. 

I asked the superintendent of the Davidson County schools, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., how serious the shortage of school buildings and teachers 
was in this community. He stated that 118 elementary teachers in 
the Davidson County school system are teaching 40 or more students 
this year and that the high schools were equally as crowded because 
the bulge in enrollment was just reaching that level. For example, 
the average English teacher in Davidson County has 150 pupils versus 
the 100 recommended by Dr. James Conant’s report as the maximum 
which should be allowed in a good high school. 

Regarding the shortage in ae he stated that although David- 
son County was spending over $2 million a year for new buildings and 


new classroom units, it was only holding its own or _ keeping up 
with the increased enrollment, and that they were still having to use 
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75 portables. Having been in one of those portables recently, I will 
tell you they are gradually falling apart because they have been using 
them since the war years. Furtheonies that over one-half of the 
elementary school libraries in the county are having to be used for 
classrooms, and so are many other multipurpose rooms, thereby 
greatly decreasing the services of these rooms to all the children in 
the building. 

I don’t know whether you know how serious it is to have the librar 
in a whole elementary building taken over for a classroom, whic 
deprives all of the children in the building of the opportunity to use 
the library during the day. 

He said that one of the things that disturbed him most was the 
effect that the shortage of teachers, buildings, and funds was havin 
upon teacher morale. There has been more absenteeism because o 
illness this year than ever before. I called an elementary school prin- 
cipal recently to get my class of college students to go out to see it, 
and four of the primary teachers were ill. She said the same thin 
not knowing that her superintendent had said that. Several ha 
resigned or had retired earlier than necessary because they felt the 
large teacher-pupil load was injuring their health. Many others were 
frustrated and unhappy because they felt they were unable to meet 
the individual needs of their numerous students. 

He summed up the situation by saying that not only had they had 
more illness among teachers this year than in any previous one, but 
that the elementary teachers, at a recent staff meeting—and I might 
say the press covered that meeting—had stated that, while they very 
much wanted and needed an increase in salary, if money was not 
available to both increase salaries and decrease the number of children 
per room, they would rather teach 30 children without an increase 
in salary than to teach 40 and receive a salary increase. Unfortu- 
nately, similar situations can be found not only throughout Ten- 
nessee but, to a greater or lesser degree, throughout the Nation. 

If America is to hold its leadership position in today’s world, chil- 
dren and youth will need some of our best trained, brightest minds, 
and best adjusted men and women as their elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

While there are many dedicated, gifted people who will continue 
teaching regardless of the salary, in the long run we get what we pay 
for, and today we are paying teachers an average salary which is only 
a little better than that of the average employed person. 

Furthermore, our young people can choose any 12 of the 17 occu- 
pational groups and receive approximately 50 percent more than the 
average teacher is getting. This means that teachers are forced not 
only to travel from one system to another, but are forced to give up 
teaching for other more remunerative occupations in order to main- 
tain the minimum standards of living which human decency requires. 
Many of those who are not changing are working afternoons, eve- 
nings, Saturdays, and taking on additional projects in order to sup- 

lement their submarginal wages. In fact, most of the men teachers 
in the South are carrying an additional job and working in the sum- 
mer in order to keep their budgets balanced. 

I might say more and more of the women are taking jobs, too. As 
a person who is very close to this, I would say that I think their school- 
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work suffers every time they take these additional jobs, because teach- 
ing is a fulltime job. I know from many years’ experience how true 
that statement is. 

Let us look at the attitude of the American people. Do they want 
the Federal Government to assume this responsibility? 

Surely the Members of Congress have had sufficient evidence to 
know that the people want the Federal Government to assume its 
share of the cost of public education. dl ¢ 

As 4 0u know, there have been a whole series of public opinion polls, 
and all of them have shown that the majority of Americans want the 
Federal Government to participate in the support of education. 

The recent Gallup poll, when broken down into political parties, 
showed that the majority of the Republicans, the majority of the 
Democrats, and the majority of the Independents wanted the Federal 
Government to assume its part of the cost of education, The major- 
ity of easterners want it, the Midwest wants it, the South and the 
West want it. Even the church groups have been polled, and the 
majority of the Protestants and the majority of the Catholics favor 
the Federal Government helping pay for public education. 

When the people were broken into occupational groups, a similar 
story was told. Our own AAUW poll of our membership shows that 
there has been an increasing number favoring Federal aid to educa- 
tion since the previous poll. 

Whereas approximately 70 percent of the Nation as a whole is for 
it, 81 percent of the members of the American Association of Univers- 
ity Women who participated in the poll think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should share in the cost of public education. I might say 
there was an additional 8.7 percent who were not opposed to it, but 
wanted our statement redrafted. So it was probably close to 90 per- 
cent rather than 81 that were for it in general. 

I might add that AAUW as a group represents the most highly 
trained women in the United States, and a group who stand to share 
in the increased cost of any education program since their average 
income is $5,000-plus. Moreover, the majority or two-thirds of our 
members are lay citizens with only one-third being professional wo- 
men like myself. 

While our members welcome studies, we would consider it regret- 
able if a study such as the one called for by the President should 
mean postponement of action by this Congress. All studies of edu- 
cational needs in the past few years, including the recent White 
House Conference on Education, have revealed the need for the Fed- 
eral Government to assume its fair share of the responsibility for 
financing education. Furthermore, all studies have shown that 
America is underinvesting in the education of her children and, by so 
doing, is not only retarding their development but retarding her own 
social and economic growth and limiting her potential defense at one of 
the most critical times in her history. And you know this has been 
going on since 1920. I do not have to tell you that. 

Since a nation moves forward or backward on the feet of her chil- 
dren, America cannot longer delay taking steps to insure that all 
children and youth have an opportunity for fulfilling their poten- 
tialities and thereby being able to make a greater contribution to our 
democratic way of life in this country and abroad. 
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STATE VERSUS FEDERAL CONTROL 


Fear of Federal control is the reason usually given for inaction. 
At least once a week one of our local newspapers carries an editorial 
on States rights, which usually includes criticism of Federal aid to 
education and assures the reader that Federal aid will mean Federal 
control. Yet, anyone who takes the trouble to study Federal aid to 
education knows that as early as the 18th century we have had Federal 
financial support to colleges, programs of vocational education, school 
construction, school lunches, research grants, and for counseling and 
guidance, Yet none of these grants has led to Federal control or in- 
tervention. In other words, our experience through several decades 
shows that there can be Federal aid without Federal control. Fur- 
thermore, most of the bills have been drafted to insure State and local 
supervision and administration of policies, personnel, curriculum, and 
the program of instruction. 

I have yet to find a State or local superimtendent who said that the 
Federal Government had controlled his use of Federal funds in any 
way that was not specified in the bill under which the grant was re- 
ceived. I sat by a man last night who had been the superintendent 
of the Clarksville schools for 40 years. I asked him the same question. 
eo said he never experienced any control other than what was in the 

ill. 

We always know what is written in there, and we can write into the 
bill all the preventatives of control that we want to write. 

In fact, it is conceivable that Federal financial support would in- 
crease rather than decrease State and local control. For example, 
adequate funds would make it possible for a State to set up standards 
for the type of teachers they would employ instead of having to take 
any type that is available for the salary they have to offer. 

One of the Kentucky counties next to Tennessee has one-half of 
their teachers substandard teachers. That is always true in the rural 
sections. The rural children in all parts of these United States are 
suffering more than the urban sections. 

You will recall that the President pointed out that the pay of 
teachers in this country in some instances is shameful and that school 
facilities in some areas are meager. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, has called attention to the need to find out what financial “fair 
share” each level of government should pay for education and welfare 
services. Although such a study needs to be made, anyone knows that 
it should be more than the paltry 4 percent the Federal Government 
is now paying. And it is not necessary to wait for another study if 
the Federal Government is willing to assume any part of its fair share 
of the total cost of education. 

As early as the 1920’s studies have shown how unfortunate children 
are to be born in certain sections of the United States and in the rural 
sections of any State. With the boom of babies which has continued 
throughout the period since World War II efforts have been made in 
practically every Congress to obtain Federal aid for the fast-growing 
costs of public education. But to date powerful opponents have suc- 
ceeded in preventing the enactment of such legislation, despite the fact 
that public support was widespread. 
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_ May I close my testimony for the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women with a quotation from a National Action Committee on 
Education which was appointed by President Eisenhower and which 
was drafted and approved by this highly respected group of citizens: 

If for a period of years each succeeding generation is drawn in disproportion- 


ately large numbers from those areas in which economic conditions are poorest, 
the effect on American civilization and on representative political institutions 


may be disastrous. 

The above statement was transmitted to Congress in 1958. May the 
86th Congress have the courage and the wisdom to pass legislation 
which will prevent such a disaster. 

Thank you. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Senator Javits, do you have any questions? 

Senator Javirs. I would like to compliment Dr. Southall and her 
organization on two significant points. 

am sorry I was not here earlier to hear all the testimony, and I 
have to leave at once for another committee meeting. That is our 
problem here. We have three going on at the same time. 

But the two points are, first, the question of Federal control and 
using that as a reason for vetoing Federal aid, and, second, the matter 
of teachers’ salaries. I think those are the two most significant prob- 
lems with which we are dealing here in Congress. 

I would like to say that I agree with Dr. Southall, with you and your 
organization, that if we make Federal control an objection to doing 
anything about Federal aid to education, then we are demonstrating 
such a complete lack of confidence in our own ability to control the 
American system as to extend not only to education but to housing, 
to defense, civil rights, to any phase of the Federal establishment. 
We do not hesitate to spend right now something like $3 billion a 
year for aid to research, and we are not afraid of Federal control 
there because we need it for defense preparations, but we are afraid 
to spend maybe one-third of that for education, for Federal aid to 
the most important resource that our country has, its young people. 

I am not afraid, and many of my colleagues are not, but so many 
py testify here seem to be in respect to the fundamental education 

eld. 

Dr. SourHatu. I might say that, as you know, there is a volume of 
probably two or three hundred pages, every statement carefully 
documented, regarding control by the Federal Government, because 
a study was done as a piece of research on this very question of “Has 
there abel Federal control where there has been P ‘ee aid?” 

Senator Javirs. In this field? 

Dr. SourHaty. And in not a single instance could they show Fed- 
eral control of it. 

Senator Javrrs. Another thing I would like to point out in con- 
nection with your testimony is that, even if the administration’s plan 
for Federal aid to needy school districts has now been modified to pro- 
vide the definition of a needy school district shall include what it is 
doing for its teachers—this is something which we developed here in 
this testimony with Mr. Flemming—I think that that already demon- 
strates acceptance by all, including the administration, who are con- 
cerned with the Federal aid to education bill. 

Dr. SourHatu. I might say that, having been a rural school child, 
I have always been very much interested in rural children being 
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taught in a one-teacher school. It seems just so unfair because a 
child is just born over the line where the city extends, that that child 
should have to be deprived of those things that would mean so much 
to his growth and development. 

As you know, the White House Conference showed that on rural 
education some of our wealthier farm States, where the big farmers 
are sending their children to private colleges and schools, are places 
where you find the one-teacher schools, where they either have a resi- 
dent woman with very little education teaching, or they lose a teacher 
every year; that kind of thing. 

I have been a State supervisor in North Carolina for 4 years, and 
I know the situation there; I know it in many of these States because 
I have studied the school facts. 

Senator Javrrs. I am delighted to have this great organization, 
which I know so well, that you are representing on this, lined up with 
those of us who are fighting this battle here in the Congress. 

May I say, too, that I know I speak for all my colleagues in expres- 
sing our gratitude to our distinguished Senator from Texas for presid- 
ing when some of us are preoccupied. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, Senator Javits. 

I know everyone who is interested in the advancement of public 
education knows of the devoted interest of the senior Senator from 
New York in this subject and his strong support for it. 

Dr. Southall, there is one fact in here that I think is of great in- 
terest. On page 1 of your statement, in talking of your public opinion 
poll conducted through the 1,400 branches of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, you state that it revealed that all of the 
States and communities support it. 

Did your poll show that in each separate State where you took the 
poll the majority opinion was in favor of Federal aid ? 

Dr. SourHaty. I would like Mrs. Bell, our legislative associate, 
to answer that. I have the figures in my portfolio at home, but I am 
not sure I could give it to you exactly. But I believe you are correct 
on that. 

Mrs. Betu. That is right. 

Dr. SourHau. I just wanted to be sure because they broke it down 
into every branch and every part of the country. 

Senator YARBoROUGH. dickies sentence of your statement I think 
should be emphasized here. 

The speaker who preceded you—Mr. Biggs, speaking for the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation—expressed the fear that Federal aid 
would lead to the decrease and decline of support in the local districts, 
that they would merely take the Federal money and then reduce 
their own contributions. 

Your statement calls for Federal legislation so designed as to pre- 
vent any reduction of local and State effort for school purposes. 

I think the former would be established by the Commissioner of 
Education. The bill provides for that; would certainly safeguard 
that. If a district or State were merely taking the Federal money to 
reduce their own effort, they would not receive that under the plan 
of this law. 
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Dr. Sournatt. I do not know, but it is my feeling that by Federal 
aid the public opinion has probably reached today the thinking we 
were in in 1905 about State aid. You know we feared State aid. 
And I can remember many speeches that I have listened to about 
how it was going to destroy our schools and all of that. 

But what would our schools be if we had to depend on local aid? 

I think we in America get educated slowly, but it seems to me we 
are in the position today that we were in about 1905 regarding the 
State aid if I can judge what the public is thinking; not organized 
groups as such, but just the lay person that might picked up on 
the polls. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. As fine as your statement is, Dr. Southall, 
I just cannot let it pass without taking exception to one portion of it. 
That is the portion where you state that the children are unfortunate 
in opportunity in being born in the rural sections of any State. 

It is true the schools are poor in most rural areas. I w up under 
one of those rural school systems, with 6 or 7 months of school a year, 
and I had the unfortunate experience of trying to crowd a school 
year into two 6-month terms that I taught or attempted to teach in 
a one-teacher school. 

It is true that they have handicaps in the school system, but I think 
the children are fortunate to be born in a rural area, if they grow 
up there, because there are so many advantages aside from education. 

Dr. Sournatu. I was thinking in terms of the education, because 
of the schools. I was really narrowing it to education, not the other 
nice things which are there. 

Senator YarsoroucH. There are so many advantages to rural 
training. 

Dr. Sournaty. I was thinking of those who do not survive like 
you and I did. I was the only one that finished the eighth grade 
in the rural school I went to. I am concerned about what happened 
to the other 13. It is people like that I was referring to, not the rural 
life as such. 

If you could have good schools, which many rural communities 
have, I say you certainly would have the most wonderful place to be 
born, and I would be happy to modify that, just to limit it to edu- 
cation. 

Senator YarsoroucH. If you would modify it to the schools, I 
might agree with you, Dr. Southall. 

Dr. SourHatyi. Yes, but we have so many high school youths that 
will never get to go to college because they went to a rural high school 
that was not accredited. Most of their parents did not know it, 
because people do not know those things. 

They love their high school, think it is wonderful—and in many 
ways it is—but they do not know that a child graduating from that 
high school is going to be penalized the rest of his life unless he is 
willing to get high school education after he thinks he has graduated. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. I think there the colleges are at fault, if 
they deny that student getting into college for the rest of his life. 

Dr. SourHaty. Of course, they can take reexaminations, but you 
know how that is, and how the rural child feels after he has been 
shoveling corn, to go back and take examinations all over again. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Many of the colleges over the country have 
individual standards. They let them in on individual approval when 
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they consider the background of their schooling. Even some of the 
greatest universities in the country do that, and I think, on the part 
of that student, we need to reevaluate the college’s educational ideals, 
If they do bar them, of course that does not help that student’s situ- 
ation. 

Dr. Sournaty. I have heard presidents of big universities, like 
Conant when he was president of Harvard, say that for many years 
they did not take children from the public schools at all, and then they 
did not take them from rural high schools, but later they found that 
if they could make examination of all of them as individuals, some of 
the very finest they got came from those schools. 

Senator YarsoroueH. I want to compliment you, Dr. Southall, for 
a very, very fine statement. It covers so many facets of this problem 
and has so much fine material in it. 

I regret that this is right after the Easter recess, and many of the 
members are on other engagements that they could not dispense with. 
I just wish the full committee could have heard this fine statement. 

Thank you very much. 

Dr. SourHatt, Thank you. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Our next witness is Dr. Willford I. King of 
the Committee for Constitutional Government. 

Dr. King. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLFORD I. KING, PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


Dr. Kine. Senator, 1 appreciate very much the opportunity of 
appearing here. My point of view, I think, is quite different from 
the preceding witness. 

Senator Yarnoroven. Dr. King, pardon me for just a minute. 

I notice you represent the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Iam familiar with the preceding organizations that have been 
represented, the American Farm Bureau Federation and the American 
Association of University Women. What is the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government? I am not: as familiar with that as I am 
with the Farm Bureau or the AAUW. 

Dr. Kine. It is a very small organization which has been workin 
for many years to educate the people of the United States in soun 
economic principles and to get the Federal Government to follow the 
Constitution and to economize in general, avoid inflation and that sort 
of thing. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you, sir. 

Go ahead, Dr. King. 

Dr. Kine. Having spent the major part of my adult life in teaching, 
is it surprising that I am strongly in * ace of sound measures intended 
to improve the quality of education in the United States? 

It is my view that every child and youth should have the chance 
to obtain education to the extent necessary to enable him or her to 
make good use of the talents with which he or she is endowed. 

As doubtless every member of this committee is well aware, nearly 
all advocates of sound education who have, in recent years, looked 
into the situation prevailing in this connection in the United States 
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have been shocked by the great deterioration in the quality of educa- 
tion which has been instilled into our youth by our existing school 
system. For example, in some areas it has been found that a large 
proportion of high school graduates are lacking in the ability to read, 
spell, or write even reasonably good English, or to solve very ele- 
mentary problems in arithmetic. The situation in this respect is, in 
fact, so bad that some colleges have actually installed, for their begin- 
ning students, remedial reading courses. 

When, in the first decade of the present century, I was teaching 
science in various high schools in the Middle West I never heard of 
any such situation existing. Most of the pupils entering the ninth 
grade could read, write, and spell fairly well, and were familiar with 
the basic principles of arithmetic. None of the graduates of any of 
the four high schools with which I was connected were lacking in any 
of these respects. No one so lacking would have been considered for 
graduation. 

Present proposed Federal legislation is designed to help finance the 
building o additional schoolrooms so as to lessen overcrowding and 
to increase the pay of schoolteachers in order to help make positions 
in this field as financially rewarding as are jobs in other lines avail- 
able to potential teachers. 

Will legislation along this line help to remedy the sad situation now 
existing in the educational field? Are overcrowding in the schools 
and poor pay for teachers the prime factors responsible for the deteri- 
oration in the quality of education which has occurred? 

I believe that your committee will need to consider each of these 
points carefully. May I have the privilege of pointing out a few of 
the facts in connection with each ? 

What is the basic reason giving rise to the shortage of schoolroom 
space? Let us first take up the case of the elementary schools. 

As most of you will cent remember, in years not so long past 
the typical elementary schoolteacher handled a class of 40 pupils with- 
out undue difficulty. Now it is assumed that class sizes shonld be kept 
down to 20. Bvidently this change calls for doubling the number of 
classrooms. What has brought about this demand for reducing the 
sizes of classes ? 

The answer is that adoption of the system of promotion on the basis 
of age rather than accomplishment—virtually abolition of the grade 
system—has necessitated the change. That was brought in by John 
Dewey, who had Communist leanings. i 

Formerly, all the pupils in a teacher’s class were roughly equal in 
their educational understanding, and could be handled on that basis. 
Now each grade teacher tends to have in her class a hodge-podge of 
pupils, a large proportion of whom have not mastered the work in 
previous grades. Many of them, having found that study is not neces- 
sary to obtain advancement, take no interest in their work. The 
result is that the teacher finds more difficulty in trying to educate 20 
pupils than she did formerly in actually educating 40 pupils. Fur- 
thermore, at present those not interested in their school work, and 
having plenty of energy, get into mischief. Here we have the prime 
source of the great growth in juvenile delinquency which has occurred 
in recent years. 
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In the high schools overcrowding is accounted for primarily by the 
fact that restrictions on entrance have been lowered to conform with 
the idea of universal promotion. The important fact that different 
individuals have different capacities has been overlooked or forgot- 
ten. Instead of recognizing the fundamental truth that a large pro- 
portion of children are entirely unfitted for academic work, that they 
could serve the social weal far better by engaging, at an early date, 
in some trade than by wasting their time on studies in which they are 
not interested, and that being a good carpenter or plumber or auto- 
mobile repairman or store clerk 1s more Hanevable and more useful 
than being a third-rate member of some supposedly more learned pro- 
fession, it has become the fashion to hold that everyone should go 
through high school and college. 


My first — experience with this new way of looking at things - 


occurred when, after my formal retirement from New York Univer- 
sity where I had been teaching statistics to high-quality students, I 
was called upon, during World War II, to teach some classes in ele- 
mentary economics. When I was on the University of Wisconsin 
faculty I had taught many such classes, and felt that I was quite fami- 
liar with things in that line. I had always found the students much 
interested in this field. 

What a change I now discovered. Most of those registering in my 
elementary economics courses at New York University showed not 
the slightest interest in learning economics. They were going to col- 
lege for the sake of prestige, and all they wanted was four points’ 
credit, not training in economics. Unfortunately, from their point 
of view, a very large proportion did not receive the four points’ credit. 

Clearly from the enadpeia of the social weal, the proper thing to 
do is to weed out of our high schools all those pupils not suited for the 
work and to give those that so desire brief training in trade schools. 
Were this done, there would be no lack of space in high schools to ac- 
commodate the pupils. 

The next point to be considered is whether underpay is a primary 
cause of the present shortage of trained teachers. In my opinion, 
while it undoubtedly has some influence, other forces are still more 
— in bringing about the teacher shortage. What are some of 

ese ? 

Perhaps the preponderant force is the fact that stripping the teach- 
er of the power to punish, and universal promotion, by breaking down 
discipline and generating misbehavior and juvenile Daligedeney, has, 
as a teacher of our acquaintance puts it, “made teaching a nightmare.” 
She said that she formerly thoroughly enjoyed teaching her classes 
in the New York City school, but now she is waiting most impatiently 
for the date of her retirement. , 

One of the reporters for the New York World-Telegram recently 
ublicized well the troubles of teachers in some of New York City’s 
ifficult schools when he took a temporary job in one as a teacher, 

and wrote up his experiences in the newspaper mentioned. 

A second highly important cause of teacher scarcity has been the 
ever-growing requirements that prospective teachers must graduate 
from schools of education in order to secure certificates to teach. _Ob- 
viously, taking such courses calls for the expenditure of very consider- 


able sums of money. Furthermore, the best evidence seems to indi-* 
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sate that courses in pedagogy and educational psychology rarely aid 
their students materially in learning how to teach classes well. I 
still remember my experience in such courses when I was a student 
at the University of Nebraska more than half a century ago. Even 
then I was required to take a course in educational psychology in 
order to be permitted to teach in a high school. My chum and I com- 
monly referred to the time spent in that class as our “rest hour,” for 
there was so little content that the professor was compelled to put in 
nearly all the time in repetition. It was the only course in the uni- 
versity that we felt not eminently worthwhile. I never discovered 
that it helped me one iota in teaching. 

Hearsay evidence leads me to believe that most courses in schools 
of education now are even worse than the one that I took so many 
years ago, for not only do they fail to give their students sound train- 
ing in education, they furthermore fill their minds with the pernicious 
doctrines of progressive education, the system which sponsors pro- 
motion regardless of attainments, and which, in general, inculcates 
the imbibing of smatterings of knowledge concerning many fields, and 
mastery of none—the very doctrines which have been largely respon- 
sible for bringing about the great deterioration which has occurred 
in our public school system. 

Obviously, potential teachers have only a limited amount of time 
to devote to college training. The more they waste on these courses 
in pedagogy and educational psychology, the less time they have to 
devote to the subject matter which they should master before engaging 
in teaching in secondary schools. Here we have a primary reason why 
all investigations show that a large proportion of our present high- 
school teachers are very ill prepared in science and mathematics, and 
that the same is true in the case of potential teachers in these fields. 
Will granting Federal money to the States for promotion of education 
have any tendency to remedy this state of affairs? 

Does it not seem probable that, if the schools in the various pares 
of the United States that are short on teachers were to reestablish 
discipline and then make it a practice to employ suitable applicants 
who could pass with good grades examinations in the fields which they 
were expected to teach, there would be little trouble in securing good 
teachers for most of the vacancies. 

With one exception, none of the teachers under whom I studied in 
the country schools had ever been to college. Yet I received fine 
instruction from them. As a matter of fact, in addition to training 
in the fundamentals of the three R’s, I was thoroughly drilled in 
geography, history, grammar, and arithmetic. In the case of the 
latter, I solved all of the problems in Ray’s Higher Arithmetic except 
two, which neither my father, who was rather expert in that field, 
nor the county superintendent could solve. I learned enough about 
physiology and civil government to pass the requirements in these 
subjects for entering the university, and mastered bookkeeping suf- 
ficiently to enable me to teach the subject in high school without 
further preparation—and Harry Lee, the teacher who instructed me 
in these things, had had only a year’s training in an academy. 

Obviously, spending years in schools of education is a foolish 
prerequisite for teachers in elementary schools. 
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Is it true that, in the present prosperous year of 1959, many school 
districts are so short on funds that they cannot afford to erect such 
buildings as they need in order to educate their youth. 

I have just taken the trouble to compare, for the United States as a 
whole, per capita real incomes in 1890 and 1959. I find that, in terms 
of dollars of 1947-49 purchasing power as measured by the consumer 
price index, per capita real income has risen in that period from $581 
to $1,670. In other words, it is now 2.87 times as large as it was 
when I attended country school. 

If we allow for the fact that various grades of Government now 
extract from the pockets of the taxpayers something like 30 percent 
of those citizens’ revenues, it still is true that they have remaining 
double as much real income as they had in that earlier period, a 
time in which they found it feasible to give excellent instruction to all 
of the children in elementary subjects. Some of the finest teaching 
in that field that I have ever known about was given by Miss Lora 
Sirpless in an abandoned log cabin in Scotts Bluff County, Nebr. 
The people there did not know that palatial surroundings were es- 
sential to the teaching of the three R’s. 

Providing adequate classroom space and facilities for teaching 
would today burden few communities unduly. 

The scale of income out in that part of the country at that time 
when I went to school under Miss Sirpless is indicated by the fact that 
our hired man 1 day remarked to me that some neighbors had an 
income from some bonds inherited of a dollar a day. Our hired man 
said, “If I had a dollar-a-day income I would never do another lick 
of work as long as I live.” 

Is it not true that at present a major fraction of the cost of school 
buildings represents making them suitable not only for educational 
ends but also for entertainment purposes ? 

If and when the Federal Government pays part or all of the cost 
of these elaborate structures, can it be truthfully said that the money 
appropriated has really been used primarily for aid to education? 
Is it not, instead, merely an aid to schooling, a very different thing? 

Another important point to be considered is the burden of school 
construction and higher teacher pay 4 Hy the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. If part of the financing is done by the Federal Government, is 
it not obvious that the burden must still be met entirely by the tax- 
payers of the Nation, unless Congress engages in the utterly unsound 
prone of inflating the circulating medium, and thereby levying a 

idden tax upon all holders of such things as bank deposits, mort- 
gages and bonds, or recipients of pensions, annuities and social secu- 
rity payments? 

Galdetamately, the people of the country have a feeling that when 
the Federal Government pays for it, it does not cost anybody any- 
thing. That-is the real feeling. 

Is it not generally true that if the voters in a given school district 
decide by ballot to erect a new school building in their immediate 
area, they will be much more careful to guard against waste and 
undue frills in connection with the construction than will be the 


case if they think most of the burden is to be borne by Uncle Sam 
and cost nobody anything? 
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Finally, if Congress decides to vote money for subsidizing educa- 
tion throughout the Nation, just what new taxes do you plan to im- 
pose in order to assure that there will be no Federal deficit financing 
and, hence, no deterioration in the value of the dollar? 

I believe that you should give this matter your very careful con- 
sideration before appropriating money for aid to education. 

I greatly appreciate your consideration in giving me time to thus 
present my views. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Dr. King, you have raised in your paper very 
interesting questions. I find that you agree on the basic premise with 
virtually everyone I have heard on this subject, that the state of 
education in America is not satisfactory now, that there is a drastic 
need for improvement. Your paper presents a different facet of it. 
You would seek that improvement through a change of direction for 
education rather than through greater financial support for our educa- 
tional institutions 

Of course, concerning portions of your paper, not being a profes- 
sional educator, I am hardly in a position to question you about your 
attack on progressive education or automatic promotions based on 
age. But your paper raises many interesting questions about the 
quality of instruction, and, of course, those who advocate the Federal 
bill say that quality will be improved if we pay our teachers enough. 

I notice from your paper you think that the main problem is not pay 
but lack of disciplines in the schools, the keeping of people there who 
you think should be out of the schools. 

These are some of the most interesting questions I think facing 
American education today. Your statement will be printed in the 
record in full for the benefit of everyone interested in public education. 
Many people read these reports of these hearings. I assure you it will 
be studied. 

Dr. Kine. I noted that the Senator from my native State of Iowa 
said they had been closing the rural schools in lowa and that was one 
of the causes for a shortage of school space. 

You may know that some years ago the State superintendent of New 
Hampshire compared the results of the education in one-room country 
schools with that in the consolidated schools, and he found that the 
one-room country schools gave much better training than did the con- 
solidated schools. 

Then the man in charge of the schools on Long Island, where I live, 
made a similar study on Long Island, and he found that the rural 
one-room schools on Long Island gave better results than did the 
consolidated schools. 

That is another way apparently of cutting down the quality of 
education, by abolishing rural schools. That is one reason the Senator 
gave for the shortage of schools in Iowa. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Dr. King, as to those studies that you men- 
tioned in New Hampshire and Long Island, do you know the length 
of term of those Savile whether they were comparable with the 
consolidated schools in length of term and quality of the training the 
teacher has had? 

Dr. Kine. I do not know. I think they-probably were all 9-month 
schools. 
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When I went to school as a boy out in western Nebraska we had 4- 
month school most of the time, and it later got up to 5. I am sure we 
made far more progress than they do in our city schools in Douglaston 
at the present time in the course of a year. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. You think you made more progress in 4 
or 5 months of school than the average city school makes in 9 months 
sada Q 

Mr. Kine. I am quite sure we did more in 4 or 5 months than the 
schools in Douglaston, which is one of the nicer sections of New York 
City, make at the present time. One of our neighbor’s little daughters, 
a very bright little girl, was commenting to us not long ago on our 
school in Doug: aston, which is supposed to be one of the best schools 
around. “My, I wish they would teach me something there and not 
just have me play all the time.” 

Senator YarsoroucH. Thank you very much for your statement, Dr. 
King. 

The subcommittee will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 a.m. 
The hearings will be resumed in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a.m., 
Thursday, April 9, 1959.) 
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FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Pupsiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in room 


4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Pat McNamara presiding. 


Present: Senator McNamara (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk. 

Senator McNamara. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. Finney. 

Mr. Finney, I notice the statement containing the views of the 
Chamber of Commerce that you have submitted this morning runs 
about 48-plus pages, with tables and so on. Of course, the subcom- 
mittee wants to have the full benefit of the chamber’s views, particu- 
larly since it is a most vigorous opponent of Federal aid to education. 
On the other hand, there are other witnesses to be heard this morning, 
and I suggest you present the highlights and conclusions presented 
in this document rather than attempting to read it in its entirety. 

Of course, the full statement will be placed in the record, if this 
suits you. 

Mr. Fryney. That is very satisfactory, Senator. (See p. 342.) 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. We will proceed in this manner 
and will be glad to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. FINNEY, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN R. 
MILES, MANAGER, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Finney. I am Robert A. Finney, the general manager of the 
Humboldt Brick & Tile Co., in Humboldt, Kans. I have been a 
member of the board of directors and the education committee of the 
national chamber for the past 2 years. 

Since I am presenting the chamber’s views, I believe that I should 
establish the fact that I had extensive graduate training at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that I taught economic history and theory at 
Allegheny College for several years, and that I am ‘presently chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the College of Emporia and a trustee 
of the Kansas Foundation of Private Colleges and Universities. More 
recently I have had the privilege of chairmg a meeting organized 
by the Kansas Society for School Improvement at which Dr. James B. 
Conant was a principal speaker. 
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I would like to have as my assistant here this morning Dr. John R. 
Miles of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Senator McNamara. Good morning. We are glad to have you at 
the table to testify and answer questions at any time that it 1s con- 
venient. 

Mr. Finney. Thank you, sir. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents the con- 
census of business thinking of more than 3,450 chambers of commerce 
and trade associations. In the field of education it has stimulated the 
creation of committees on education in 2,200 local and State chambers 
of commerce. Delegates from these local and State organizations 
have by unanimous vote at our annual meetings in 1957 and 1958 
created the policies on education of the national chamber. These 
policies state clearly the chamber’s belief that public education is and — 
should continue to be a State and local responsibility. 

We believe there is and always will be a need for an improvement 
in education as there are changes in our living standards, indeed in our 
very way of life. But there seems to be a panic approach to the prob- 
lems of education today. People who in their rush to do something 
destroy the unique character of our public schools, financed and con- 
trolled at the local level where the education takes place. 

In quantitative terms, the accomplishments of our educational sys- 
tem under State and local responsibility are unprecedented. Forty- 
five million persons, one-fourth of the Nation, participate in full-time 
formal education. Ninty-nine percent of the children age 6 to 15 and 
80 percent of those age 16 and 17 are enrolled in school. One-third 
of our young people enter college and two-thirds of those who enter 
graduate, One and one-half million school diplomas and a half mil- 
lion college degrees are awarded each year. No nation on earth ever 
did, does now or has a reasonable prospect to approach these achieve- 
ments. 

To be sure, the Federal Government can help in many ways to im- 
prove the capacities of State and local government to meet their re- 
quirements. Our present tax system tends to inhibit economic growth. 
The Federal rate structure blocks tax avenues and preempts tax sources 
which would otherwise be open to State and local governments. 

Many Federal grants in aid for a host of social and welfare activities 
in some instances tend to divert State and local funds from educational 
to perhaps less important public purposes. A heavy burden is im- 
posed in some areas by the tax exemption of more than $200 billion of 
Federal property holdings. Adequate payments in lieu of taxes for at 
least a part of these properties would be of tremendous assistance. 

The Federal Government, acting through its Office of Education, 
could render invaluable help to States and communities by providing 
advice and leadership to boards of education which are trying to make 
fuller and more effective use of the available manpower and Facilities, 

Great and largely unexplored potentials exist for making the educa- 
tional processes more efficient. Better utilization of qualified teachers, 
employment of technological tools and methods of more economical 
school construction could help many communities cope with their 
school problems. The influence of the Office of Education could and 
should be exerted toward higher educational standards and a wiser 
use of resources. 
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In our testimony we have four main sections of facts that bear on the 
problems of school support. First, the investment in education; 
second, the matter of teacher shortage; third, the matter of class- 
room shortage: and, fourth, the State and local fiscal capacity. 

First, as to the matter of investment in education, there has been 
a rapid and consistent growth in the financial support accorded schools 
at the local and State level. Education is by far the largest item 
of Government expenditure except for national defense. 

Our tendency to increase funds for education more sharply than 
for other purposes can be gleaned from the testimony which Dr. 
Walter W. Heller, chairman of the Department of Economics at the 
University of Minnesota, presented to the General Education Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Education and Labor and to 
this committee in February 1959. 

Dr. Heller said that between 1948 and 1957 the gross national pro- 
duct increased from $316.6 billion to $440.3 billion, and public edu- 
cation expenditures from $7 billion to $15 billion, all in terms of 
the 1957 dollar. This equals an increase of 39 percent in gross national 
product and of 114.3 percent for public education. 

Dr. Heller also showed an increase in gross national product per 
capita of 19.1 percent. The simultaneous rise in educational expendi- 
tures per student was 59.2 percent. 

The fact is, as shown in the statistics of the National Education 
Association, that State and local expenditures for public schools 
have increased an average of about $1 billion every year, and enroll- 
ment increased an average of about 1 million pupils per year since 
1950. 

Now as to the teacher shortage. The statement was made in testi- 
mony before this committee in February 1959, that 29 percent of our 
elementary teachers do not have.a college degree. 

The more positive approach to this matter appeared in a pamphlet 
simultaneously published by the National Education Associaton, enti- 
tled “Fifty Milestones in the Professional Standards Movement.” 
That pamphlet shows that in 1959 there were 29 percent of the ele- 
mentary teachers without a degree, that 71 percent did have a degree, 
against 1946 in which only 45 percent of those so employed had 
college degree. 

In 1946, 15 States required a degree for beginning teachers. In 
1959, 37 States so required. 

In 1946, there were 123,000 teachers holding emergency certificates, 
or 1 out of 6; in 1959 that figure was 1 in 14, or 95,721. In 1946 there 
were 41,000 degree teachers prepared. In 1959 the number was 115,989. 

In 1946, there were 875,700 teaching positions. In 1959 they showed 
1,400,000 teaching positions. 

Sraset Teer annual teacher’s salary in 1946 was $2,080. Today it 
1s $4,935. 

The percentage of nondegree teachers in the public schools has been 

rapidly declining. 
_ For years there has been clear evidence that the teacher shortage 
is rapidly diminishing. Three years ago the NEA, in its 1956 Teacher 
Supply and Demand Report, stated—and I quote—“predicted an 
end to the teacher shortage by the early 1960's.” 
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In an attempt to verify repeated reports that the teacher shortage 
is easing, the Journal for Teacher Education conducted a survey mn 
the fall of 1958. Three-fourths of the districts reported a greatly 
improved teacher supply situation. The main reasons: Better sal- 
aries and working conditions, return of teachers from industrial 
employment in significant numbers: 

he shortages of teachers are concentrated in a few fields such as 
mathematics and science. It has been known for some time that 
teachers trained in those fields sometimes receive offers of better- 
paying jobs in industry. Suggestions to make the schools competitive 
with private employment opportunities by paying science teachers 
more than other teachers were overwhelmingly rejected by school 
administrators. 

Nevertheless it is encouraging to note that science and mathematics 
teachers registered the greatest increase, each over 18 percent, of any 
subject field in the 1958 teacher graduating class. 

Teachers’ salaries will have to be raised to a higher level relative to 
those of manual workers. So will the earnings of other professional 
and managerial workers, but it may be difficult to convince communi- 
ties and State legislatures that increases for teachers ought to be 
made uniformly across the board. They will be hard to persuade that 
all teachers should be paid as much as they believe good teachers are 
worth. 

We question whether it is good policy to circumvent the sound 
judgment of the communities and State legislatures by shifting re- 
sponsibility for teachers’ salaries to the Federal Government. 

One inescapable condition for paying teachers higher salaries is the 
adoption of methods that will lead to fuller and more effective use of 
their skills and time. This has been the avenue to higher earnings for 
many other groups of workers in the American economy. 

Now as tothe classroom shortage. The size of the classroom shortage 
has been a controversial issue for many years. Conflicting and con- 
tradictory statements, reports, and testimony from official sources have 
compounded the confusion. In some of the hearings the debate over 
the rise of the classroom shortage was referred to as “the numbers 
game.” The term, improper as it is, unfortunately well characterizes 
the situation. 

On March 29, 1955, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare testified that estimates of the classroom deficit expected by the 
school year of 1959-60 had been reduced from 470,000 to 176,000. 
The Office of Education report seemed to indicate a reduction in the 
classroom shortage from 370,000 in the fall of 1954 to 140,500 in the 
fall of 1958. 

It has been questioned whether these figures are consistent and 
comparable. It may be equally doubted that the reports of a 142,300 
classroom shortage in 1957 and of 140,500 in 1958 are comparable or at 
all meaningful. 

A State-by-State analysis raises huge questionmarks. For example, 
the reports indicate an increase in the classroom shortage between 
1957 and 1958 of 5,950 in New York, and 3,298 in Texas. 

During that year the two States completed 10,780 classrooms, but 
their shortage is supposed to have risen in that 1 year 9,158. On 
the other hand, the classroom shortage in Arkansas was reported to 
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have been reduced by 7,098 classrooms between 1956 and 1957, and by 
4,381 in South Carolina. 

The fact is that the classroom shortage is rapidly diminishing, 
though faster in some localities than in others. Any local reluctance to 
issue bonds or boost taxes seems a poor justification for taxing 
the rest of the country for the benefit of lagging communities or 
States. 

The prospects of meeting reasonable school facility needs during the 
1960’s are good. A projection on page 33 of my testimony for 1970-71 
appears as follows: 

The increase in school enrollment from 1957-58 to 1970-71 will 
approximate 10.5 million pupils, which, at 28 pupils per classroom, 
will require some 378,000 classrooms. 

The replacement needs have been estimated by the Office of Educa- 
tion to be between 14,000 and 20,000 classrooms per year. Taking an 
average of 17,000 a year, the 13-year need will be, in addition, 221,000 
classrooms. Taking what might be called a questionable backlog figure 
in the fall of 1957, which was 142,000 classrooms, we have a grand 
total needed for this period of 741,000 classrooms. 

This will require an average yearly construction of 57,000 class- 
rooms. But during the year 1957-58, 71,600 classrooms were com- 
pleted, which is considerably more than the average need for the 
13-year period ahead. A similar number is predicted by the Office of 
Education this year. 

The volume of school bonds sold in 1958—$2,311 million—is almost 
identical with the $2,361 million sold in 1957. From 1 to 2 years 
pass between the sale of bonds and completion of a school project. 
Thus a continuation of the record building volume can be anticipated. 

The interest rates on new municipal front issues presently aver- 
age 3.4 percent. Treasury securities yield close to 4 percent. It thus 
appears that State and local governments can manage the long-term 
financing of needed school construction at considerably less cost to 
the taxpayer than the Federal Government could. 

About 623,000 classrooms have been built since the end of World 
War II. By fall, 1959; half of all public schoolchildren will be 
housed in plants completed within the preceding 14 years. Never have 
America’s children or the children of any other country been housed 
so well. The school plant will be of more recent date and in much 
better shape than the residential plant of America. This is a record 
of which States and communities and the American people as a whole 
can be truly proud. 

Our American school systems between 1946 and 1955 built 350,000 
classrooms to accommodate about 10 million children. Private schools 
built classrooms for another 114 to 2 million. Between 1956 and 1960 
about as many classrooms will be built in the United States of 
America as were built from 1946 to 1955. 

It appears then that we in the United States have built new school 
facilities for more than twice as many children as did the Russians. 
The population of the Soviet Union is about 10 percent larger than 
ours, and their schools suffered severe damage during the war and 
were not to be compared to ours prior to World War II. It is small 
wonder then that, according to a report in the New York Times mag- 
azine of November 2 last, and several other reports, Moscow schools 
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are on a double shift, that typical elementary classes number 40 to 45 
pupils, that classrooms are much smaller than ours, and that, in gen- 
eral, buildings are poorly constructed and look to Americans more 
like warehouses. If quality of education depends on the newness, 
spaciousness, elaborateness of the facilities, then we have nothing to 
fear from Russian competition. 

As for State and local fiseal capacity, it is self-evident that there 
are no resources, no wealth or income in the United States which are 
not located in the States and subject to their taxing powers. There 
is no magic in the Federal Treasury aside from its ability to contract 
debts of astronomic proportions. The alleged vastly superior taxing 
power of the Federal Government has been inadequate te meet ex- 
penditures in 5 out of every 6 years over the past three decades. 

The effect of Federal aid would be to shift the power of direct ed- 
ucational policy increasingly from the people in the communities, the 
parents and taxpayers, to the professional bureaucracy. This is not 
only contrary to our traditional American system, it is not conducive 
to improvement in the quality of education. 

Federal aid to education is not being asked by those constitutionally 
responsible for the schools—the States and the boards of education. 
The National School Boards Association for some years has refused 
to support Federal aid. State Governors have, at their annual con- 
ferences, considered but never supported such legislation. In fact, the 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee of Governors and Federal 
Officials has twice recommended in the last few years that existing 
Federal programs in. the field of vocational education be returned to 
the States. 

The contention that the States need help in the marketing of bonds 
is without substance. New State and municipal bonds are presently 
being placed at an average 3.4 percent interest rate, and many States 
are selling theirs at a rate below 3 percent. The Treasury finds it 
difficult to raise money at 4 percent and it is presently forced to sell 
its bonds at a discount. 

The Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Educa- 
tion of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations conducted 
the most thorough study of school finance and fiscal capacity in many 
vears. It reported, and I quote: 


We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system. 

The American people have built up, over the last century-and-a-half, the 
greatest school system in the world under State and local responsibility. The 
public educational system has shown tremendous and consistent progress and 
proven flexible enough to meet new and greater challenges. We believe that it 
will continue to doso. * * * 

Schools have been a State and local responsibility by long-standing and firmly 
embedded tradition. They should so remain. * * * The general conclusion is 
that Federal aid is not necessary either for current operating expenses for 
public schools or for capital expenditures for new school facilities. Local com- 
munities and States are able to supply both in accordance with the will of their 


citizens. 

A recent telegraphic survey of State chamber of commerce activi- 
ties in the field of education indicates that business leaders are en- 
couraging State and local sunport for expenditures to build and oper- 


ate schools. A summary of that survey is attached as appendix A 
to my testimony. 
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In my State of Kansas the record is quite clear that the n- 
sibilities of local communities, supplemented by State funds, have 
been met with regard to our schools. The Kansas public school 
system is constitutionally the responsibility of the State, and the 
direction and operation of the schools have been given to the local 
school districts by the State. 

The State chamber there is known by school people as the friend 
of the schools. Consistently the State chamber has supported, suc- 
cessfully, the proposals for State assistance since 1947. 

I was the first chairman of our chamber’s education committee, and 
later president of the State chamber, and we have been the leading 
statewide organization to help secure what is now about $28 million 
per year in State financial support for the operation of elementary and 
public high schools. 

Kansas has taken care of her schools, has a surplus in the State 
treasury, and intends to continue adequate expansion of our schools. 
Over the heated protest of our Governor, the legislature last month 
appropriated additional funds for merit increases in our State col- 
leges for faculty pay. 

To summarize then, legislation like the Murray-Metcalf bill as- 
sumes first that a thorough and objective study and analysis of school 
conditions has been made; second, that this analysis reveals critical 
emergency conditions with which the States and their communities 
cannot cope because of lack of resources; third, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has resources not available to the States which should be used 
to correct the identified weaknesses in State school systems; and, 
fourth, that the Federal Government can validly discriminate and 
should intervene in financial solutions to identified problems in educa- 
tion without controlling or taking responsibility for the outcome of 
such assistance. 

All of these assumptions, we submit, are untenable if not contrary 
to fact. Studies of the supply and utilization of teachers indicate 
that an increasing and adequate number of our college youth has been 
and is being prepared to teach, but that inefficient organization or 
administration of schools combined with low certification standards 
does not require or utilize available college graduates, and that, fur- 
ther, the single salary schedules now dominating most school systems 
have discouraged the continuation in the profession of the more able 
teachers, especially men. 

The one national survey of classroom conditions undertaken by the 
Office of Education has only resulted in incomplete and noncompara- 
ble returns from the States, the latter reports varying greatly in 
reliability as to method or conclusions reached. These reports tend 
to confirm, however, the conclusions that higher income States have 
had and will have the greatest classroom needs and that, further, 
Federal] taxation in these States to redistribute moneys to low income 
States as proposed in Senate bill 2 would but compound the problem. 

There is no evidence, however, in any State that its communities 
cannot support good schools even though some are not utilizing their 
resources as fully or efficiently as others. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill would actually weaken motivation for 
greater efficiency in those States most needing it, through its redis- 
tribution of revenues from other States. Real improvements in the 
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quality of education would thus be delayed rather than promoted, 
especially in the light of local and State apathy, often encouraged 
ao increasing amounts of “free” money from Washington are 
known to be in the offing. 

We conclude then with the contention that grants-in-aid legislation 
like the Murray-Metcalf proposal are not only unnecessary but might 
slow down local and State action upon which needed improvements 
in the quality of education actually depend. 

As it has done in the past, the national chamber will continue to 
urge business leadership and cooperation in such State and local 
action to build and maintain good school systems.. We are convinced 
that this is the only means by which people in those communities 
and States can have the schools which they believe proper for their 
children. 

Senator McNamara. I want to thank you for your very fine testi- 
mony here today. I am sure it will be given great consideration b 
the subcommittee, the full committee, and the Senate when the bill 
comes before the Senate for action. 

I would just like to ask you a couple of questions. 

You state that you are in favor, or your organization is in favor, 
of supporting the schools at the local level. At the local level does 
your organization generally support attempts to provide much needed 
funds for education, or does it generally oppose them ? 

Mr. Finney. I have never heard of any instance of opposition, 
Senator. But in the appendix I think there is a good résumé of the 
activities of the State chambers in their particular communities. 

Senator McNamara. Generally in the industrial States that you 
made some reference to, the funds are raised at the school level, the 
district level rather than at State level. I was at a luncheon just 
last Monday in the city of Detroit, in my home State. I think the 
position of your organization there in Detroit was in opposition to 
the increase in millage to support the local school program. 

However, I would say that the program was adopted by the voters 
who approved an increase of 71 mills. I think your organization 
was in opposition to it. 

This is the thing I had in mind when I asked the question. But 
apparently you do not know about it. 

Mr. Finney. I am not familiar with it, Senator, but it would not 
be in line with the normal reaction of local chambers of commerce to 
oppose programs of that kind. The finest thing most local commu- 
nities have to be proud of is their local school buildings. 

Senator McNamara. I agree. 

Mr. Finney. All of which have an average age of about 7 or 8 years. 

Senator McNamara. Maybe Detroit is out of step with the rest 
of your national organization. 

Dr. Mites. Might I say, Senator, we have over 2,200 local educa- 
tional committees in local and State chambers of commerce that have 
leadership such as we trust we have here with men like Mr. Finney 
on our national chamber education committee, who are doing their 
utmost to bring about understanding of the value and importance of 
education. 

As I recall in Detroit there was a difference in the method of long- 
range financing. That was what originally caused some difference 
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of opinion between the business community and the educators. But, 
as far as education itself is concerned, I am sure I can say without 
doubt that the Detroit organization strongly supports the idea of im- 
proved schools—good schools. 

Senator McNamara. There were only two methods on the ballot, 
proposition A and B, and it was my understanding the local chambers 
opposed them. I did not go into it in detail, however. 

You used a strange phrase in reference to teachers’ salaries. You 
indicated in your testimony that teachers’ salaries should be given 
some consideration, and you use the phrase, “relative to those of 
manual workers.” This seems to me a strange phrase. Are not 
teachers generally accepted by your organization as professional peo- 
ple, and should their salaries not be considered as above those of 
manual workers ? 

Mr. Fixney. That is right, Senator. I see your point. 

The fact is that, in very many arguments and statements people 
have made reference to the fact that teachers do not get as much as 
manual workers. Our suggestion was that they should get more, 
even as certain other professional and office workers should get more. 

Senator McNamara. I am sure you would agree that their salaries 
should be compared to professional salaries rather than to manual 
salaries. Your statement indicated otherwise. 

Mr. Finney. Unfortunately, they have been compared to the 
manual salaries, to the disfavor of the teaching profession. 

Senator McNamara, I am sure that that has been used, but I think 
you would agree that they should be compared to professional salaries, 

Mr. Finney. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Because certainly they have professional 
qualifications. 

Dr. Mit¥s. Senator, may I mention that the gist of this idea was 
that all of the professions, in contrast with manual workers, have 
declined in their relative economic advantage, and that we see the 
teaching profession like all other professions suffering in this respect 
in the last few decades. 

Senator McNamara. Since we are trying to make this a rather brief 
recitation, we had better not get into overall economics because I am 
sure the Chair and the witnesses would have considerable difference 
of opinion. 

You say that the statistics that you have presented here indicate a 
classroom shortage of 140,500 classrooms in 1958. Is that the figure 
your organization accepts ? 

Mr. Finney. That is the figure from the Office of Education, sir. 

Senator McNamara. You accept that, I presume? 

Mr. Finney. Not necessarily. 

Senator McNamara. Do you have a figure that you think is the 
national shortage ? 

Mr. Finney. No, sir, I do not. 

Senator McNamara. Then we assume you are accepting this. 

Mr. Fryney. We accept it for the purpose of the prediction made as 
to the requirements. We have referred to it as a questionable figure, 
however. It depends on so many things—who makes the statement, 
what the needs are. In the State of Kansas, for example, in the com- 
munity in which I live we have nine 1-room schoolhouses being torn 
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down this coming summer. We are building a new 4-room school- 
house which is considered by the community more than adequate to 
replace them—I don’t know how those figures would add up. We have 
done away with nine and gotten four which do a better job. All prob- 
lems of that kind complicate these figures. 

Senator McNamara. I think 1-room school buildings in the country 
are being replaced by consolidated buildings for children of several 
communities. So it isnot hard to understand. This is the pattern. 

Mr. Finney. But when someone makes a statement at the State 
level of what that particular situation is, would they say all nine 
needed replacing; therefore, they needed nine schoolrooms? I don’t 
know. That is why we call the figures questionable. 

Senator McNamara. I don’t know. If we accepted it as a 140,500- 
classroom shortage costing a minimum of $30,000 per classroom in a: 
modern school building, that shows the need right there for more than 
$4 billion, which is a sizable amount of money. Even at 3.4 percent 
interest, it means $136 million a year to pay off these bonds. This is 
a pretty staggering figure just to pass on to the local community. 
And too many times we find people who are great advocates of doing 
at the local level, opposing local level attempts to get it done. 

I want to thank you very much. I can assure you we will give your 
testimony every consideration. 

Mr. Finney. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. There was some reference in your testimony 
made to a statement by Dr. Walter W. Heller, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, University of Minnesota. Dr. Heller has 
written a letter about this to Senator Murray, commenting on state- 
ments made about his testimony by representatives of the chamber of 
commerce before the House subcommittee. Dr. Heller points out that 
both his 1957 and 1959 statements were made before committees of 
Congress and not before different groups as your statement indicates. 

Dr. Heller also wanted to make it sure that both statements were 
consistent in their arguments for a balanced responsibility of public 
school financing at various levels of government. 

Without objection, this letter will be placed in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
SoHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
Minneapolis, April 2, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BAILeEy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MURRAY AND CONGRESSMAN BAILey: “When both the facts and 
the argument run against you, try to discredit the witness.” Only in terms of 
this approach can I comprehend the heavyhanded attempt of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce (speaking through Dr. K. Brantley Watson’s statement to the 
House Education and Labor Committee’s Subcommittee on General Education, 
Mar. 11, 1959) to bring my integrity into question by implying that I take 
contradictory stands in addressing myself to different groups. 

Permit me to show how wrong the chamber is. First, let me dispose of the 
chamber’s sly assertion (page 41 of Dr. Watson’s mimeographed statement) 
that “In all fairness, it should be mentioned that in the earlier report Dr. Heller 
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was talking to State and local government officials, in the later, to a committee 
of Congress.” On the contrary, both sets of statements quoted by the chamber 
were made to committees of the U.S. Congress. My July 1957 State government 
article (as clearly stated in an introductory note which the chamber could not 
have missed) was an adaptation of testimony before the congressivnal Joint 
Economic Committee on February 1, 1957 (hearings before the Joint Economic 
Committee, January 1957 Economic Report of the President, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957, pp. 412-417). 

Second, the basic position taken in both statements, though in differing con- 
texts, is the same: That the solution to State-local financial problems requires a 
dual attack: (1) full use of State-local revenue sources and (2) Federul action 
to buttress State-local fiseal capacity to meet the enormous pressures for serv- 
ices that now confront them. In other words, State and local governments can 
and must intensify their tax efforts if we are to maintain strung and independ- 
ent self-government at the State-local level. But at the same time, they can 
and should expect the Federal Government to assume its fair share of the 
financial responsibility. 

In the earlier testimony, I dealt with the broad scope of Federal fiscal action 
to buttress State-local taxing efforts. In a presputnik setting, prospects for 
Federal surpluses were rather bright, even with an assumed $1% billiun annual 
increase in Federal expenditures. What the chamber of commerce apparently 
fails to realize is that the world continually changes, and that it has, in fart, 
changed quite markedly since February 1957. Federal budget expenditures 
have jumped, not by the $14 billion annually I used as an assumption in my 
earlier statement, but by nearly $5 billion a year from fiscal 1956 to fiscal 1959 
(from $66.5 billion to an estimated $80.9 billion). Leeway for tax cuts to bolster 
State-lucal revenue systems has simply not developed. Moreover, the 1958 
recession exposed the great strains State tax systems are undergoing. We have 
clearly not maintained a briskly expanding, fully employed, noninflationary 
economy. Broad-scale tax increases, aggregating over $114 billion, are being 
sought in State legislatures this year. State tax capacity is being tested even 
more severely than I anticipated in early 1957. 

The positive case for Federal aid to education has also gained new strength 
and urgency since 1957. Soviet scientific and military achievements have 
thrown education into bold relief as a basic instrument for achieving military 
security and rapid economic growth, functions which are clearly a national 
responsibility. 

Those points were made, forcibly I hope, in my 1959 testimony before the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on Education. But my testimony also stressed, 
as in 1957, the desirability of determined taxing efforts at the State and local 
level. Some of the paragraphs quoted by the chamber from my 1957 dis- 
cussion of tax potentials of State and local governments were, in fact, included 
and amplified in my 1959 testimony—but the chamber was careful not to men- 
tion this. It might have endangered the shaky structure of their derogatory 
argument and would have demonstrated that the advocates of Federal aid are 
willing to do what the chamber is not willing to do, namely, bring out the facts 
suggesting that greater fiscal efforts can and should be made at the State aud 
local level side by side with the facts that support Federal aid to education. 

Indeed, a fairminded critic, far from pouncing on my discussion of unused 
State-local tax potential as an example of inconsistency, would have recognized 
it as an objective attempt to present a balanced picture of responsibility for 
public school finance at various levels of government. States and localities 
should do a courageous job of taxing themselves, and should not run hat-in-hand 
to the Federal Government to solve all their financial difficulties. The Federal 
Government, in turn, should pay its fair share of the bills which State and 
local governments incur on behalf of the national interest in such areas as wel- 
fare, highways, and schools, i.e., areas where the control and execution of the 
functions are local, but the purposes served are, in very considerable part, 
national. 

Finally, though it should not need saying, let me say that the 1959 testimony 
not only harmonizes with the 1957 testimony but represents my own basic 
convictions on Federal aid for public schools, held long before I had any con- 
sulting relationship with the NEA. For the chamber of commerce to hint to 
the contrary by noting “that in his later statement he was appearing as an 
economie consultant to, and on behalf of, the National Education Association,” is 
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a sly attempt at character defamation which ought to be beneath the chamber’s 
dignity. Let the argument proceed and the issue be resolved on its merits, not 
on blows clearly aimed below the opponent’s belt. 

Sincerely yours, 


WALTER W. HELLER, 
Chairman, Department of Economics. 


(The full statement by Mr. Finney follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Rosert A, FINNEY ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


I am Robert A. Finney, the general manager of the Humboldt Brick & Tile 
Co. in Humboldt, Kans. I have been a member of the board of directors and 
the education committee of the national chamber for the past 2 years. 

Since I am presenting the chamber’s views, I believe that I should establish 
the fact that I had extensive graduate training at the University of Chicago, 
that I taught economic history and theory at Allegheny College for several . 
years, and that.I am presently chairman of the board of trustees of the College 
of Emporia and a trustee of the Kansas Foundation of Private Colleges and 
Universities. More recently, I have had the privilege of chairing a meeting 
organized by the Kansas Society for School Improvement at which Dr. James B. 
Conant was a principal speaker. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents. the consensus of 
business thinking of more than 3,450 chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions. In the field of education, it has stimulated the creation of committees 
on education in 2,200 local and State chambers of commerce. Delegates from 
these local and State organizations have by unanimous vote at our annual meet- 
ings in 1957 and 1958 created the policies on education of the national cham- 
ber. These policies state clearly the chamber’s belief that public education is 
and should continue to be a State and local responsibility. 

An examination of the Chamber’s program in the field of education will reveal 
that it is a dynamic expression of the faith of the business community in our 
uniquely American approach to the development of oncoming generations. The 
national chamber not only believes in education, it has taken the story of the 
importance of education in our way of life to the businessmen of the Nation. It 
should be clear from the outset of this testimony that the national chamber en- 
dorses and advocates the highest quality in education and the full development 
of the talents of American youth, and that it has taken every opportunity to 
advise State and local chamber organizations to the end that sufficient invest- 
ment and an efficient use of funds for education be constantly encouraged. Our 
remarks today are based on the belief of business that not only its own inter- 
ests but the interests of the general public require an expansion and improve- 
ment in public education that will keep our society free and increasingly 
productive and strong. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to present our views to this commit- 
tee on the several bills, particularly 8S. 2, now before you, proposing the “mas- 
sive infusion” of Federal funds into the financing of the construction of schools 
and the payment of teacher salaries. 

The board of directors of the national chamber on January 31 of this year 
endorsed the recommendation submitted by the education committee to oppose 
such legislation. Careful and extensive study by subcommittees of the edu- 
eation committee caused them to advise the board of directors that the Federal 
programs proposed were neither necessary nor desirable, but rather that they 
were inconsistent with both the current facts and the history of our American 
approach to education and would lead to a deterioration in the freedom and 
effectiveness of our schools. 

We have been concerned for many years about the tendency of some educa- 
tional associations to decry the success of our American approach to education. 
Instead of telling the American public about the startling expansion and im- 
provements in our schools, they have emphasized the other side of the picture. 
Add to this fact the genuine concern of American people engendered by Russia’s 
sputniks and the present confusion—almost hysteria—about our schools is un- 
derstandable. While some scientific and educational experts subsequently tried 
to reassure Americans that this breakthrough in science had little relation to the 
conditions in our schools, advocates of emergency Federal action in education 
have been falsely employing this event ever since in the attempt to panic the 
Congress into far-reaching intervention in our schools, 
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We deplore this panic approach, so evident in the enactment last year of a 
variety of new Federal programs, which—though unrelated and moving off in 
many different directions—were offered the American people under the guise of 
defense action. This National Defense Education Act is not yet understood, 
let alone possible of evaluation, but appears to have further confused the people, 
if not school leaders themselves, about the several controversial problems facing 
us in education and our responsibility to resolve them. 

It is therefore high time, in our opinion, that our Nation’s leaders, both in the 
field of education and government, better evaluate the conditions and achieve- 
ments of the school systems and publicize the facts about the improvements of 
our schools that have taken place, both quantitatively and qualitatively, during 
the last decade. 

While recognizing the critical importance of further improvement and fur- 
ther expansion of our schools and colleges, we wish today, first of all, to re- 
assure the Congress about the continuing will and ability of the people in the 
States and their communities to maintain schools equal to the demands of an 
increasingly technological society in a new era. We wish further to seek the 
understanding of the Congress for the need to recognize rather than discount 
the spectacular expansion and improvement of our schools and colleges in the 
last decade. 

Our schools and colleges are perhaps the most uniquely American institutions 
of all the innovations in living that have been established in this country. It 
would be tragic, indeed, if the good intentions of our legislators were to under- 
mine our people’s faith in America’s relatively new approach to the organization 
and development of school systems and colleges appropriate to the goals and 
needs of this most productive of all societies. 

In quantitative terms, the accomplishments of our educational system under 
State and local responsibility are unprecedented. Forty-five million persons, 
one-fourth of the Nation, participate in full-time formal education. Ninety-nine 
percent of the children age 6 to 15 and 80 percent of those aged 16 and 17 are 
enrolled in school. One-third of our young people enter college; two-thirds of 
those who enter graduate. One and a half million high school diplomas and a 
half a million college degrees are awarded each year. No nation on earth 
ever did, does now, or has a reasonable prospect to approach these achievements. 

This does not mean that all is well with education. Far from it. The busi- 
nessman is at least as aware as anybody else of shortcomings in the educational 
system, and possibly more so. He knows that the continued existence and 
progress of his enterprise depend upon the skills, knowledge, wisdom, and 
attitudes of the products of the Nation’s educational institutions as much as 
on any other single factor. He recognizes the existing deficiencies and feels the 
need to have them corrected as rapidly as possible. He is determined to work 
toward that end. But he is even more determined to avoid the use of means 
which, while presumed to serve desired ends, will, in his opinion, lead to far 
different consequences. 

The businessman does not believe that the injection of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the schools is the way toward the desired ends. Quite the contrary. 
He is convinced that to shift responsibility and—inevitably—authority from the 
local community to a Federal bureaucracy will lead to a deterioration in the 
educational process. For this reason, the business community is firmly and 
unalterably opposed to an expansion of Federal powers and activities into the 
Nation’s schools. It submits that enactment of the above bills providing Fed- 
eral aid to the schools will gradually lead to a nationalization of the schools 
and to a debasement of American education. 

The support which the drive for Federal aid to education has received is due 
largely to three factors: First, the idea has been nurtured that Federal money 
comes for.free, while additional State and local funds would have to be obtained 
from higher taxes; second, there is the impression that “only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do the job” of meeting our educational needs, i.e., that the problems 
confronting education today make it a national affair that can be resolved only 
through national direction and financing; third, is the regrettable fact that the 
school situation is being deliberately distorted and misrepresented for the pur- 
pose of encouraging Federal intervention. 

The American School Board Journal’ (October 1958) referred to “‘a great deal 


1 Published by Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., expresses the views and comments 
on the problems facing local and State school boards and their State and ‘ational 
associations, 
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of misinformation, miscalculations, and wrong assumptions furnished the 
American people by such agencies as the U.S. Office of Education and the 
National Education Association and others repeating a common line.” The 
American School Board Journal later again mentioned ‘“* * * the amazing 
amount of misinformation, guesses, wrong assumptions, noncomparable statis- 
ties, and loose statements that have been furnished by highly respected educa- 
tional authorities, and the way propaganda slogans and assumptions are taken 
up by these same authorities. The kind of information the citizens generally 
and the ordinary members of the profession receive is, unfortunately, not always 
reliable.” 

The case for Federal aid to schools is commonly based on the assertion that 
the schools are understaffed, underhoused, and underfinanced and that States 
and local governments are unable to provide the funds needed to meet the 
deficiencies. 

Certain shortcomings do exist in a number of States and communities, but 
their extent and magnitude have been exaggerated out of proportion. Great 
progress is being made in meeting the needs, and the States and communities 
are capable of continuing to do so. Crowded classrooms and inadequate school 
buildings can be noticed and evaluated far more clearly at the local and State 
level than in Washington. All the income and wealth that can be taxed by the 
Federal Government are located in the States and are subject to their taxing 
powers. The only major resource of the Federal Government which is not 
available to the States is the printing press—the power to incur unlimited 
deficits and to inflate the money supply. 

To be sure, the Federal Government can help in many ways to improve the 
eapacities of State and local government to meet their requirements. Our pres- 
ent tax system is wasteful and inhibiting to economic growth. The Federal 
rate structure blocks tax avenues and preempts tax sources which would other- 
wise be open to State and local governments. Many Federal grants-in-aid for a 
host of social and welfare activities, in some instances, tend to divert State 
and local funds from educational to, perhaps, less important public purposes. A 
heavy burden is imposed in some areas by the tax exemption of more than $200 
billion of Federal property holdings. Adequate payments in lieu of taxes for at 
least a part of these properties would be of some assistance. 

The Federal Government, acting through its Office of Education, could render 
invaluable help to States and communities by providing advice and leadership 
to boards of education which are trying to make fuller and more effective use 
of the available manpower and facilities. Great and largely unexplored poten- 
tials exist for making the educational process more efficient. Better utilization 
of qualified teachers, employment of technological tools, and methods of more 
economical school construction could help many communities cope with their 
school problems. The influence of the Office of Education could and should 
be exerted toward higher educational standards and a wiser use of resources. 

Here is a concise picture in four sections of the facts that bear on the problem 
of school support : 

1. Investment in education. 

2. Teacher shortage. 

8. Classroom shortage. 

4. State and local fiscal capacity. 


i. INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


The financial support of education in the United States has shown a rapid 
and consistent growth which is nothing short of phenomenal. Education is by 
far the largest item of governmental expenditure, next to national defense, and 
ranks among the country’s biggest industries in terms of manpower, tangible 
investment and income. The American people can be truly proud of this record, 
by comparison, with educational support in other countries and with the 
resources allocated to other sectors of our economy. 

The picture often presented of neglected schools amidst an economy of 
plenty, and of foreign schools, including Russian, being more amply supported 
than ours, is worse than slanted. It is purely fictional. 
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A few facts and figures may serve to substantiate these points: Expenditures 
for public education (including higher) have risen from $147 million,’ or 1.1 per- 
cent of gross national product,* in 1890 to $16.5 billion ‘ or 3.7 percent of GNP 
and 4.6 percent of national income in 1957-58. During that period, enrollment 
multiplied less than three times, prices slightly more than three times. These 
two factors (without any other consideration) would have called for a tenfold 
expansion of educational outlays. But educational expenditures multiplied more 
than 100 times. The cost per student in constant dollars, multiplied better 
than 10 times. This enabled the schools to broaden their offerings, to lift 
themselves to higher levels, and serve the greater variety of demands made by 
an increasingly complex society. 

The Nation now allocates to education more than three times as large a share 
of its product or income as it did in 1890. This amazing record was established 
while the international situation forced the country to boost its national security 
outlays from less than 1 percent of gross national product to 13 percent of 
gross national product. It is interesting to note that the increase in public 
educational enrollment roughly paralleled the growth rate of the total population 
of the United States—177 percent. Enrollment in nonpublic educational insti- 
tutions rose 271 percent over the same period. Expenditures for all education 
(public and private) in 1957-58 exceeded $20 billion, the equivalent of 4.6 per- 
cent of gross national product and of 5.6 percent of national income. 

Comparisons with other countries are difficult and seldom accurate because of 
differing statistical concepts and times of availability of comparable data. 
UNESCO published data for 1953 which seem to indicate that other countries 
allocate a smaller percent of their national income to public education; e.g., 
Great Britain 2.96 percent; France 2.25 percent; Canada 2.55 percent (1951) ; 
Germany 3.50 percent (1952). 

The statement has been made that the Soviet Union devotes a larger percent 
of its gross national product to education than the United States. The U.S. 
Commissioner of Education has mentioned a figure of 10 percent, an Assistant 
Commissioner of Education even 13 percent. 

Statistical comparisons with the Soviet Union are difficult and not always 
reliable. The Soviet Government’s English language magazine, U.S.S.R. (Octo- 
ber 1958), reported that education receives 13 percent of the national budget 

(not of the national product). It listed expenditures for education at 78.9 bil- 
lion rubles, including the Government-operated radio and TV systems, theaters, 
libraries, as well as political education. Converted at the ruble’s reported pur- 
chasing power of 10 cents, Russian expenditures for education may be stated at 
$7.9 billion. The Russian gross national product has been estimated at 40 per- 
cent of the American gross national product or about $176 billion. On this basis, 
Russia devotes 4.5 percent of its gross national product to education—slightly 
less than the United States. On the other hand, there should be no doubt the 
high commitment (at least for the moment) of Russian leaders to the full 
exploitation of Russian youth through state-planned education processes. 


Educational expansion in the United States, 1929-58 


Many of the economic yardsticks and indexes in the United States are avail- 
able as far back as 1929. Therefore, comparisons will be shown starting with 
1929 (school year 1929-30) and the year 1957 or 1958 (whichever is the most 
recent year for which the particular information is available) and the school 
years 1957-58 or 1958-59, respectively. 


2R. A. Musgrave and J. M. Culbertson, “The Growth of Public Expenditures in the 
United States, 1890-—-1948,”" National Tax Journal, June 1953. 

8 Pepartment of HPW, Social Security Bulletin, October 1957, p. 6. 

*The Bureau of the Census showed educational expenditures in 1956—57 at $15.5 billion 
“Summary of Governmental Finances in 1957”; the increase from 1956-57 to 1957-58 
probably exceeded $1 billion. 

® UNESCO, Financing of Education, 1955, pp. 283-284. 

*Statement by Allen W. Dulles, Director of CIA, the New York Times, Apr. 29, 1958. 
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It has been asserted that, attracted by higher 


GRANTS TO STATES 


earnings, trained manpower has 


been increasingly streaming into private industry, rather than entering the teach- 


ing profession. 





The record shows no such trend: 





1929 1957 Increase (+) 





Employees: ! 
In all private industries_-_--.- 
In public education (higher and lowe r)_ 


1 Employment in private industries, in public education. 
of Current Business. 


From: 


Thousands 


Thousands Percent 


34, O88 
1, 120 | 


49, 147 
2, 514 


Department of Commerce, Survey 


During that period, the population of the United States grew faster than en- 
rollment in public education : 





1957 Increase (+) 


Millions | Millions , 
= 121.8 | 
4) 26. 2 | 
| 


Percent 
40 
35 


Population of the United States ! 


Se : 170.3 
Enrollment in public education ?___-_.-------- 5 


35. 4 





1p ‘ait ation of the United States. From: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1958. 


2 Enrollment in public education, expenditures of the public schools in 1929-30. From: National Edu- 
eation Association, Status and Trends, October 1958. 


We see then that employment in public education increased almost three times 
as fast as employment in private industry, and that the overall pupil-staff 
ratio in public education declined from 1:23 to 1:14 during those 28 years. 

Additional statistics which follow show that between 1929 and 1958 (and, 
where 1958 data are not yet available, 1957) the public schools did better than 
private industry and personal consumption— 

In terms of money : 


l 
} 


| Increase (+) 


1929 


In 1929 
dollars 


In 1958 
dollars | 


Billions 
$188. 3 | 
138.0 | 


40 


| 
| 


| 1958 
| 


| 
Total product of the private economy ! (gross private 
product) 
Personal consumption expenditures RS 
Expenditures of the public schools 2? 3 (elementary and | 
secondary) -.....----- 


— Percent 


+110 
+111 ° 


+255 


$395. 6 
290. 6 


tegen te 
| 
/ 
| 


14.4 | 
| 


1 Private product, personal consumption, expenditures, civilian employment. 
of the President, 1959. 

2 Enrollment in public education, expenditures of the public schools in 1929-30. From National Edu- 
cation Association, Status and Trends, October 1958. 


3 Expenditures for public schools in 1958-59. From National Education Association, Estimates of 
School Statistics, 1958-59. 


From Economic Report 


In terms of manpower: 


1929 1958 Increase (+) 





Thousands 
47, 630 


880 


Thousands 
63, 966 


1, 396 


Total civilian employment !- 


Percent 
+34 
Instructional staff in the public schools 23 (elementary and 


+59 


1 Private product, personal consumption, expenditures, civilian employment. 
of the President, 1959. 

2 Enrollment in public education, expenditures of the public schools in 1929-30. From National Edu- 
cation Association, Status and Trends, October 1958. 


3’ Expenditures for public schools in 1958-59. From National Education Association, Estimates of 
School Statistics, 1958-59. 


From Economic Report 
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In terms of salary: 











1929 | 

ee } Increase 

| | 1957 (+) 
In 1929 In 1957 | 
dollars | dollars 
gsinetnitptiailciiea ies aa aS aie 

| 

| Percent 

Average earnings of wage and salary workers ! 2___- | $1, 405 $2, 304 $4, 211 +83 


Average teacher salary ! 2? (elementary and secondary) -. 1, 400 2, 296 4, 473 +95 
| | 





1 Earnings of all wage and salary workers; teachers’ salary, calendar year 1929. From: National Educa- 
tion Association, Economic Status of Teachers, 1958-59. 

2 Teachers’ salary, calendar year 1958, computed by same methods as above (two-thirds of school year 
1957-58, one-third of school year 1958-59). From: National Education Association, Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1958-59. 


In terms of construction: 


(Dollar amounts in millions of 1947-49 dollars] 


percent 





| 
| 1929 | 1958 Increase in 


Private construction! (residential, commercial, industrial, 


OU as oh ebb ce an Se Sarton palette eaeere $16, 413 $24, 205 +48 
Public educational construction (higher and lower) !__....---- 842 1, 983 +136 


1 Construction statistics. From Department of Commerce, Construction Review, Statistical Supple- 
ment and February 1959, 


Simultaneously, enrollment grew proportionately less than the population of 
the United States. This does not mean that the funds were wasted. The schools 
have expanded their services, and, in many respects, improved them. We 
want to state clearly and unequivocally that no conclusion is suggested or im- 
plied that too much money was or is being spent on the schoois. Quite the 
contrary. We believe that even greater investments in education are called for 
in the years ahead, and that they will, if wisely applied, yield high returns to 
the American people. But the facts demonstrate that the schools are not, as 
has been charged, being discriminated against in the allocation of the Nation’s 
resources. There are, however, indications that even more funds would have 
been made available to the schools if the overall taxload for defense and other 
purposes had not risen so sharply. There are also some illustrations of States 
or communities which have refrained from greater effort because they felt that 
“free” money from Washington might soon be available. Further Federal fi- 
nancing, we are convinced, will invite further relaxation of effort by many 
States and communities. 

Our tendency to increase funds for education more sharply than for other 
purposes can be gleaned from the testimony which Dr. Walter W. Heller, chair- 
man, Department of Economics, University of Minnesota, presented to the Gen- 
eral Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
and the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in February 1959. Dr. Heller showed that between 1948 and 
1957, GNP increased from $316.6 to $440.3 billion and public education expendi- 
tures from $7 to $15 billion (all figures in 1957 dollars). This equals an in- 
crease of 39 percent in GNP and of 114.3 percent for public education. 

Dr. Heller also showed an increase in GNP per capita of 19.1 percent. The 
simultaneous rise in educational expenditures per student (in 1957 dollars) 
was 59.2 percent. 

The fact is, as shown in the statistics of the National Education Associa- 
tion, that State and local expenditures for the public schools have increased an 
average of about $1 billion every year and enrollment increased an average of 
about 1 million pupils per year since 1950. 


School operating costs per pupil have approximately doubled (in constant 
dollars) every 20 years. 
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Enrollment and current expenditures in public schools, 1900 to 1959 


| | 
| | Current ex- | Current ex- 
| Enrollment | penditures penditures 

(thousands) | (millions) | per pupil (in 
1958 dollars) 


School year 











1899 to 1900 Seti hob ilps ecmioariin irene oblate a ane . 15, 503 $180 43 
EER. . vicbipguachibichbnnanhoensGatngiunacconh sh eonie nga 21, 578 864 62 
TO Cet n oh doch vaskncgmeadh dmigiuppeinacnesar anna eeicass 25, 434 1, 955 160 
1958 to 1959 !__....-. en caps eee bane Ocenia dale Rata eee SESS 34, 642 10, 730 310 





11959: National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59. 
Source: 1900 to 1940: U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1953-54. 


When considering future school requirements, it should be kept in mind that 
annual enrollment increases will soon start to decline. In recent years the 
number of pupils has risen an average of 1.3 million annually. By the second 
half of the 1960’s the annual increase will average only 550,000. Thus the pres- 
sure of ever-growing numbers will not be as great. 

Whether per pupil costs will continue to jncrease at the rate at which they 
have been growing will depend upon the effectiveness with which teachers and 
facilities are used (and how much inflation we have in the general price level 
and in construction costs). 





2. TEACHER SHORTAGE 


The statement was made in testimony before this committee in February 1959, 
that 29 percent of our elementary teachers do not have a college degree. Some 
other pertinent information was not mentioned which appeared in a pamphlet, 
simultaneously published by the National Education Association, entitled “Fifty 
Milestones in the Professional Standards Movement.” ‘The pamphlet shows: 






Progress 
In 1946 In 1959 
45 percent of employed elementary 71 percent had a degree. 
teachers had a degree. 
15 States required a degree for begin- 37 States do and several others have 


ning teachers.” established deadlines for requiring 
the degree. 
123,000 teachers held emergency certifi- ‘The number was about 95,721 (1 out 
eates (1 out of 6). of 14). 
Only 41,000 degree teachers were pre- The number was 115,989. 
pared. 
There were 875,701 teaching positions. There were 1,400,000 teaching posi- 
tions. 


The average annual teacher’s salary It was approximately $4,935. 

was $2,080. 

The list could be continued, but the facts already cited disclose a rate of 
progress which is nothing short of phenomenal. 

The percentage of nondegree teachers in the public schools has been rapidly 
declining. Some, of course, remain who have been teaching for many years. 
Most of these probably have shown themselves to be good and effective teachers, 
despite the lack of a degree. No purpose would be served in dismissing them. 
Many have tenure. 

Few of the newly hired teachers lack a degree. An Office of Education study, 
“The Beginning Teacher, 1956-57,” reveals that 86 percent of the beginning 
teachers had a college degree; further, that 88 percent of those with a sub- 
standard teaching certificate reported preparing for a standard certificate. 

The nondegree teachers are concentrated in a few locations. The mentioned 
Office of Education report shows that in the large school systems (25,000 and 
over) 97 percent of the elementary teachers have a degree; in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Southwest, and Far West States, 92 to 96 percent ; in the States 
of the lower South, 87 percent. In the Plains States, however, 34 percent of 
the teachers lack a degree; in school districts with fewer than 300 pupils, 71 
percent. 


1In 1937, only 5 States required 4 years of post-high-school training. 
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To bring this issue into focus: the average school district in States requiring 
a college degree for certification enrolls 1,032 pupils; in States requiring 2 years 
of cohege, 273 pupils; in the three States (Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota) demanding less than 2 years of college, only 52 pupils. In other words, 
the nondegree teacher can be found primarily in the extremely small districts. 
The root of the problem is not inadequate supply of qualified teachers, but ineffi- 
cient school organization and low standards of certification. The teacher-pupil 
ratio in some of the “small-district” States is around 1: 20 or lower; in Nebraska 
it stands at 1:19.1; in North Dakota at 1:18.6; South Dakota at 1:184; 
Kansas, 1: 20.8 in the current school year. The States in which the tiny dis- 
tricts prevail employ thousands of teachers who would not be needed if the 
schools were consolidated. The results of this inefficiency are low teachers’ 
salaries and low academic teacher qualifications. 

The solution to the problem of the nondegree teacher is school district reor- 
ganization which will eliminate thousands of teaching positions. If this were 
done, the schools would then be able to pay higher salaries to the fewer, but 
better qualified teachers and raise the hiring standards for new teachers. 

For years, there has been clear evidence that the teacher shortage is rapidly 
diminishing. Three years ago, the National Education Association, in its 1956 
Teacher Supply and Demand Report “predicted an end to the teacher shortage— 
by the early 1960’s.”* In an attempt to verify repeated reports that the teacher 
shortage is easing (e.g., the New York Times, Aug. 17, 1958) the Journal for 
Teacher Education conducted a survey in fall, 1958. Three-fourths of the dis- 
tricts reported a greatly improved teacher supply situation. Main reasons: 
Better salaries and working conditions, return of teachers from industrial em- 
ployment in significant numbers. 

The shortages of teachers are concentrated in a few fields such as mathematics 
and science. It has been known for some time that teachers trained in those 
tields sometimes receive offers of better-paying jobs in industry. Suggestions 
to make the schools competitive with private employment opportunities by pay- 
ing science teachers more than other teachers were overwhelmingly rejected 
by school administrators (84 percent No) .° 

Nevertheless, it is encouraging to note that science and mathematics teachers 
registered the greatest increase (18.8 percent and 18.4 percent, respectively) of 
any subject field in that 1958 teacher graduating class.° 

It is not well recognized that the number of pupils per staff member has been 
eonsistently reduced from 35.6 in 1900 to 31.8 in 1920, to 27.9 in 1940 to 248 
in 1958-59. The decline was 3.8 pupils per staff member between 1900 and 1920, 
another 3.9 pupils between 1920 and 1940, and still another 3.1 pupils between 
1940.and 1959. 


Enrollment and instructional staff in public schools, 1900 to 1959 


[In thousands] 








Enrollment Instrue- Ratio 
tional staff 
PE hak debahnetst-séhs wats sekeebes lll coal ate 15, 503 1 436 1:35.6 
itis cai ele chines a ialin dis Dinah ae clabeabeieetinaieoiedasa 21, 578 | 678 1:31.8 
) gg, RE Re ERE AS) Eee ee ee ee ee 25, 434 912 1:27.9 
| SE Sy eee ene ohh had Paiiakcl ts abe 34, 642 1,396 1:24.8 
ROS aS VP Lee +36 “OEE Rieuinditenn deen 





1 Includes adjustment for 13,000 administrators. 


Source: 1900 to 1940: U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of State School Systems, 1953-54. 1959: National 
Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59. 


A study of 40 large city school systems by the Los Angeles school system indi- 
cated that the pupil-teacher ratio dropped 8.0 pupils in elementary schools, 7.5 


pupils in junior high schools, and 7.2 pupils in senior high schools between 
1935 and 1958.”° 


7 The Nation’s Schools, March 1956, p. 134. 

® The Nation’s Schools, June 1956, pe 76. 

® NBA, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1958, p. 4 
1” “The Nation’s Schools,” June 1958, p. 8. 
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The school systems of New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, lost 11 to 16 per- 
cent of their enrollment between 1930 and 1956; but teaching staffs grew between 
6 and 16 percent. The evidence is conclusive that class sizes have been con- 
sistently declining in school systems all over the country. 

Smaller classes, however, do not necessarily mean that children learn more. 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National Education Association, 
reported many years ago: “Investigation has shown that when other factors are 
kept as nearly equal as possible, pupils in large classes make as good scores * * * 
as do pupils in small classes.”“ Numerous subsequent studies of class size 
have arrived at similar findings. Recent research by the Connecticut Citizens 
for the Public Schools and in Jefferson County, Colo., led to identical conclusions. 
There has been much evidence that instructional television can be at least as 
effective as regular classroom instruction, and be conducted with a smaller 
teaching staff.” But there is considerable resistance to wider use of instruc- 
tional TV for fear of jeopardizing the job market for teachers. 

The prospect for meeting the teacher requirements of the schools in the years 
ahead is excellent. The percentage of college students who prepare for teach- . 
ing has shown a constant rise, from 21 percent in 1948 to 32 percent in 1957." 
The trend shows no sign of weakening. 

Dr. L. D. Haskew, dean of the School of Education, University of Texas, 
wrote: “In one college or university after another, the percentages of students 
enrolling in teacher preparation have increased 25, 50, even 75 percent in a T- 
vear period.” ** With college enrollment rising, and expected to double over the 
next 10 to 12 years, there is every reason to expect that enough teacher candi- 
dates will be available. 

The claim has been made repeatedly that 30 percent of the new teacher grad- 
uates are lost to teaching and take better paying jobs in industry. It is with- 
out factual basis. A survey of 1956-57 teacher graduates in November 1957, 
showed that only 6 percent of them held nonteaching jobs: 2 percent of the ele- 
mentary teachers and 9 percent of the high school teachers.” 

Since some high school teaching fields—such as social studies, men’s physical 
education, speech, etc—are oversupplied, it is not surprising that some new 
graduates in these fields are forced to seek other employment; few of them 
reportedly succeed in finding nonschool jobs which pay more for their working 
time. Many of those who at first take other jobs seek teaching positions a year 
or two later. 

Many loose statements have been made about teachers quitting in droves for 
nonschool jobs with higher pay. Facts do not bear this out. According to NEA 
statistics ** almost half the teachers who leave, do so for reasons of marriage, 
family, or retirement for age. One-fifth go to other States. Only 12 percent of 
the teachers who quit their jobs last year—the equivalent of 1 percent of all 
teachers in the public schools—did so to enter other types of employment. An 
annual loss of 1 percent of the teaching force to other employment appears to be 
less than critical. 

Over the past 10 years—between 1948 and 1959—while civilian employment 
increased 8 percent, the number of certificated teachers in the public schools 
increased 58 percent. More than 10 percent of the increase in all civilian em- 
ployment over the past 10 years is accounted for by certificated teachers in 
public schools.” 

Testimony before this committee (Dr. William M. Alexander, appearing on 
behalf of the NEA) in February 1959, stressed the need for more men in teaching 
and expressed concern over the loss of men from teaching. The fact is that the 
percentage of men among the classroom teachers has been consistently in- 
creasing. 


11 “The Nation’s Schools,’’ November 1932. 

12“Televisiom Classes Are Seen as Means to Better Teaching at Low Cost,” the New 
York ‘Times, Feb. 15, 1959. 

18 The Journal of Teacher Education, March 1957, p. 14. 

4 The Journal of Teacher Education, June 1958, p. 125. 

15 NEA, Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1958, p. 27. 

16 NEA, “Estimates of School Statistics,”’ 1958—59. 

47 Sources: “Economic Report of the President for 1958” shows the increase in civilian 
employment between 1948 and 1958 to be approximately 4,588,000. NEA, “Estimates of 
School Statistics,”’ 1958-59 shows the increase in certificated teachers between 1948 and 
1958 to be 477,841 (instructional staff less emergency teachers), 
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Men as percent of classroom teachers 


Source : 1920-54: U.S. Office of Education, “Statistics of State School Systems,” 1953—54, 
p. 26. 
1959 : NEA, “Estimates of School Statistics,’ 1958-59, p. 20. 


An NEA study in 1955 indicated that 28 percent of the beginning teachers 
were men.” Two years later an Office of Education study reported that “of the 
teachers who began their career during the 1956-57 school year, 37 percent were 
men.” 


It is true that men college graduates of above-average ability sometimes have 
alternative, and possibly more lucrative, employment possibilities. This is not 
so of women. Few college women can find jobs that pay them as much for their 
time as teaching. 

A Department of Labor survey” of women college graduates, class of 1955, 
showed that 63 percent of them were teaching and earned an average of $3,197 
a year. The remainder earned an average of $3,047. Virtually all of the non- 
teachers were in jobs requiring them to work at their place of employment for 
11 to 11% months. On a time-on-the-job basis, teachers were about one-third 
ahead of their college classmates. 

The situation was well described in a letter to the editor of Better Schools, 
monthly magazine of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, April 1958. 


“STRESS BRIGHTER SIDE 
“EprrorR, BETTER SCHOOLS: 


“Why wouldn’t we want our children to be teachers? My own daughter is 
aiming in that direction. I can suggest no profession for women offering a 
better balance of good status, more security, higher pay, better working condi- 
tions, more creative opportunity, better retirement programs, greater opportunity 
for travel, longer vacations, more paid holidays, ete., etc. It is high time we em- 
phasize some of the brighter sides of teaching. Name another profession for 
the average woman paying as much for as little training and having the other 
advantages. The fields of nursing, laboratory technology, and secretarial work 
offer much less. 

“IT am strongly in favor of higher status for teachers. But frankly, I don’t 
see any easy way it can be attained on a mass basis. It won’t be handed to 
them on a silver platter. Legislation won’t do it, public recognition meetings 
will wear out. Artificial methods won’t succeed; the movement will have to be 
spontaneous from the public, but the teachers themselves will have to deserve 
it and work to attain it. 

“JoHN L. CLOUSE. 

“West CARROLLTON, OHIO.” 


There can be little doubt but that teaching attracts the majority of the more 
able and qualified of the women college graduates. The percentage of college 
men who prepare for teaching has also been increasing, but they are not neces- 
sarily men of the highest caliber. The more able and ambitious men often prefer 
careers in which their progress is limited only by their demonstrated capacity 
and performance. They tend to shun a profession which limits their economic 
advance to rigid annual increments, 

If the schools are to attract not only more men from the colleges, but more 
able men, they will have to combine present salary schedules based on academic 
credit and longevity with compensation for individual merit. The problem of 
teacher supply is not one of numbers but of higher quality. It can be solved 
only if school boards can bid for the most competent personnel without being 
limited by a single salary schedule. 


18 NEA, “First-Year Teachers in 1954-55,” February 1956 

2®U.S. ‘Office of Education, “The Beginning Teacher,” C ircular No. 510, 1958, 

2 “Employment After Colleges, Report on Women Graduates,” class of 1955, 1356, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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The teachers salary problem is part of the overall problem of “white collar’ 
pay. There is ample evidence that over several decades the earnings of manual 
workers have risen relatively more than those of professional and managerial 
workers. Blank and Stigler found: “Between 1950 and 1954 the ratio of engi- 
neering salaries to earnings of all wage and salary employees was about a third 
lower than in 1929,” ™ 

Other professional employees suffered similar relative losses. They could not 
match the bargaining power and political strength of the industrial unions 
representing blue collar workers. There is, however, one major difference: 
teachers salaries have risen proportionately more than the wages of all employed 
persons. This holds true of comparisons starting with any base year except the 
years of the great depression. During the 1930’s wages of private employees 


dropped sooner and more sharply, and recovered more slowly than those of 
teachers. 


Earnings of all workers and of public school teachers, 1929 and 1957 


| 1929 | 
j= 1957 Increase in 
percent 
1929 aottars 1957 = 
PENN, Cals ct ode. ste abct ud. cebub nba emeseone cae $1, 405 $2, 304 $4, 190 +82 
AEE CIR 6. ab asin oxichheeisso gms Dasee 1, 400 2, 296 4, 473 +95 








Source: Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business. NEA, Economic Status of Teachers 
in 1957-58, p. 19 (teachers’ salary in 1957 was corrected according to the more recent NEA report, “Esti- 


mates of School Statistics, 1958-59,”” employing the same method of computing teachers’ salary on a calendar 
year basis as for 1929). 


Teachers’ salaries will have to be raised to a higher level relative to those 
of manual workers. So will the earning of other professional and managerial 
workers. But it may be difficult to convince communities and State legisla- 
tures that increases for teachers ought to be made uniformly across the board. 
They will be hard to persuade that all teachers should be paid as much as they 
believe good teachers are worth. We question whether it is good policy to cir- 
eumvent the sound judgment of the communities and States legislatures by 
shifting responsibility for teachers’ salaries to the Federal Government. 

One inescapable condition for paying teachers higher salaries is the adoption 
of methods that will lead to fuller and more efficient use of their skills and 
time. This has been the avenue to higher earnings for many other groups of 
workers in the American economy. 

Teachers’ salaries are not uniform throughout the United States. Neither are 
other incomes, living standards, or other economic and social conditions. But 
the range in teachers’ salaries has shrunk dramatically. The ratio between 
the highest and lowest State average was 1 to 5 in 1941-42. In 1958-59 it is 
1 to 2, a narrower range than in per capita income. 

In 1941-42, teachers in the lowest State received about one-third of the 
national average teacher pay; in 1958-59, they receive two-thirds of the na- 
tional average. This is a remarkable reduction in the differential. Relative 
to the average income of other citizens, teachers are generally better off in 
the low-income than in high-income States, 


3. CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


The Office of Education on January 28, 1959, released a statistical summary 
according to which the State departments of education reported a need for 
140,500 classrooms, compared with 142,300 a year earlier. At this rate of re- 
ducing the backlog—1,800 classrooms a year—it would take many decades to 
eliminate the reported shortage. 

The size of the classroom shortage has been a controversial issue for some 
years. Conflicting and often contradictory estimates, reports, and testimony 
from official sources have compounded the confusion. In some of the hearings 
the debate over the rise of the classroom shortage was referred to as “the 


21 David M. Blank and George J. Stigler, “The Demand and ony of Scientific Per- 
sonnel,” National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1957, p. 
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numbers game.” The term, improper as it is, unfortunately well characterizes 
the situation. 

In 1950, the U.S. Office of Education estimated the classroom shortage at 
more than 250,000. After the completition of the school facilities survey, man- 
dated by the 81st Congress at a total cost of over $5 million, shortage estimates 
were raised to 312,000; 340,000 and finally, in testimony of the Commissioner of 
Education on October 8, 1954, 370,000 classrooms.” 

Other statements by high officials placed the shortage, then existing or pros- 
pective, at 500,000 to 600,000 classrooms. 

On March 29, 1955, the Secretary of HEW testified that estimates of the 
classroom deficit expected by school year 1959-60 had been reduced from 
407,000 to 176,000.% In fall, 1956, the Office of Education reported a shortage 
of 159,000 classrooms,” in fall, 1957, of 140,000, later revised to 142,300;™ it 
predicted a decline to between 128,000 to 132,800 by fall, 1958, and to between 
114,800 to 126,800 by fall, 1959." 

In 1959, however, the Office of Education placed the shortage in fall, 1958, 
at 140,500, with an expected reduction to “not less than 133,500,” by fall, 1959.” 
These Office of Education reports seem to indicate a reduction in the classroom 
shortage from 370,000 in fall, 1954, to 140,500 in fall, 1958. 

It has been questioned whether these figures are consistent and comparable. 
It may be equally doubted that the reports of a 142,300 classroom shortage in 
1957 and of 140,500 in 1958 are comparable, or at all meaningful. 

A State-by-State analysis raises huge question marks. For example, the 
reports indicate an increase in the classroom shortage between 1957 and 1958 
of 5,950 in New York and of 3,298 in Texas. During that year the two States 
completed 10,780 classrooms—but their shortage is supposed to have risen 
9,158. 

On the other hand, the classroom shortage in Arkansas was reported to have 
been reduced by 7,098 classrooms between 1956 and 1957 and by 4,318 in South 
Carolina. 

In fall, 1958, report shows a shortage of 11,936 classrooms in Alabama, of 
1,200 in Arkansas; of 4,173 classrooms in Minnesota, and of 379 in Wisconsin. 
These contrasts are so vast that we question the comparability of the State 
reports and the validity of the “national” totals. The more thoroughly these 
reports are analyzed, the more it appears that they express the state of mind 
of those who prepared them rather than the actual classroom situation in the 
several States. If the individual State reports are inconsistent, unreliable and 
nonecomparable, how can they be added up to arrive at a national total? And 
how can such shaky evidence be used as a basis for Federal legislation? 

In his testimony on February 17, 1959, the Commissioner of Education men- 
tioned two cases of inadequate volume of school construction : 

“For example, one State reports a total need of 11,936 classrooms in the fall 
of 1958, but indicates that only 963 classrooms are scheduled for completion 
by the end of the school year 1958-59 * * *.” 

A quick check reveals that school information from that State (Alabama) 
is greatly confused or confusing. The classroom inventory at the beginning 
of 1957-58 showed 14,134 classrooms available (Office of Education, Circular 

No. 513 revised). A year later, 22,858 classrooms were reported to be in use 
(Office of Education, Circular No. 551). Not long ago, the State reported having 
twice as many teachers as classrooms. Does this type of information justify 
the far-reaching legislation now before this committee? 

Parenthetically, it should be mentioned that this State ranks next to the 
lowest in school construction effort over the past 10 years (school capital out- 


22 Office of Education, “Report of the State Phase of the School Facilities Survey,” 1953, 
17 


. ‘. 

. 23 Federal Aid to School Construction,” hearings before a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 2d sess., 1954, 
p. 365. 

* “Federal Aid to States for School Construction,” hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 84th Cong., lst sess., 1955, p. 282. 

3 U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 490. 

2° U.S. Office of Education, Circulars Nos. 513 and 513 revised. 

27 Pepartments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare appropriations for 1¥oy, 
hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 1958, p. 195. 

8 Testimony of the Commissioner of Education before the Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Feb. 17, 1959. 
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lays related to personal income). Nevertheless, the voters of that State twice 
within the past 4 years rejected proposals by the Governor and legislature to 
issue State bonds for school construction. They also rejected on two occasions 
in that period recommendations to boost corporate or personal income taxes for 
school purposes. Should a State in which the people have refused to use their 
own resources be given funds from other States to finance their schools? 

Now the second case mentioned by the Commissioner : 

“Another State, more economically favored, reports a shortage of 11,117 class- 
rooms in the fall of 1958, with only 4,500 scheduled for completion in 1958-59.” 

That State (Michigan) reported a need for 3,300 classrooms in fall, 1956 
(U.S. Office of Education, Circular No. 490). A year later, the need had jumped 
to 10,111 (Circular No. 513), now, another year later to 11,117 classrooms. The 
State reported having completed 8,877 and having abandoned 650 classrooms 
during the 2-year period. The net increase of 8,227 classrooms—at 28 pupils 
per class—could accommodate 230,356 children. According to the same reports, 
enrollment increased only 148,000. The number of classrooms built in the 2- 
year period exceeded by more than 3,000 the number needed to house reported: 
enrollment increases and replace abandoned classrooms. How then can the 
“shortage” in Michigan have risen by 7,817 classrooms? While other inconsist- 
encies in these reports could be cited, the above specifics suggest the variety in 
methods and criteria—and perhaps competency—in the States’ reports. 

The foregoing analysis is somewhat technical. But there is no other way to 
demonstrate the reliability—or unreliability—of a report. The claimed shortage 
of 140,500 classrooms in fall, 1958, and the reduction of the backlog by only 
1,800 classrooms over the past year are substantiated in many States by nothing 
more than estimates whose standards vary widely from year to year and from 
place to place. 

Despite the questionable validity of the “national” totals derived by the 
Office of Education, they constitute the only basis for the belief that a national 
emergency in school housing exiss. Those who believe these figures should 
recognize that the Murray-Metcalf proposals would not correct, but further 
complicate the school housing picture as reported by the Office of Education. 
Major need for classrooms is reported to exist in such States as New York, 
Michigan, and California. This might be expected since the greatest enrollment 
increases have been and are predicted to be in such high-income States. The 
Murray-Metcalf redistribution of wealth would exploit these States, then, at a 
time when they are struggling to cope with huge demands for more capital out- 
lay and higher operating budgets. In the fourth year of its operation, this bill 
would cause the 15 States that reported 44 percent of Office of Education “need” 
for new classrooms (to house “excess enrollment”) and 54 percent of the sub- 
standard teachers, to lose almost three-fourths of a billion dollars—and this 
drain on their resources would continue indefinitely. This bill then even contra- 
dicts the often repeated phrase of the NEA about putting the dollars where the 
children are. (See attached table of State allotments under S. 2). 

The fact is that the classroom shortage is rapidlly diminishing, though faster 
in some localities than in others. Any local reluctance to issue bonds or boost 
taxes seems a poor justificatin for taxing the rest of the country for the benefit 
of lagging communities or States. 

The prospects of meeting reasonable school facility needs during the 1960's 
are good. A projection to 1970-71 appears as follows: 


Classrooms 
The increase in school enrollment from 1957-58 to 1970-71 will approxi- 


mate 10.5 million pupils, which at 28 pupils per classroom will 

NRC NI 6 pcb nasa perce nrancaraee ee Wangs mba capstan phn a asian panes cm soem aes 378, 000 
Replacement needs have been estimated by the Office of Education to 

be between 14,000 and 20,000 classrooms per year. Taking an average 

of 17,000 — year: the. 15-year NeeE Will Go, in tine nce 221, 000 
The questionable “backlog” in the fall, 1957, was__--_-----_--------- 
Hence the total classroom requirement for the 13-year period 

WHT Rion Ne Nie So he Be te ena ceases. 741, 000 
This will require an average yearly construction of_._..--.--__----_- 57, 000 


During the school year 1957-58, 71,600 classrooms were completed which is 
considerably more than the average need for the 13-year period ahead. A simi- 
lar number is predicted by the Office of Education this year. 
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School construction has increased much more rapidly than other construe- 
tion. A 10-year comparison is as follows: 


New construction in 1948 and 1958 


Millions of dollars, 1947-49 








| Increase in 
percent 
| 1948 1958 
i aa iii ii in caenisisien we ni eee ea $591 $1, 983 +236 
RE CEer WEN cds 5 cacdedace we cnnodsowdscesbuskstiecs 21, 644 33, 397 +54 








Source: Department of Commerce, ‘“‘Construction Review,” statistical supplement and February 1959. 


School construction could be expected to grow even faster if it were not for 
three factors: 

(a) the huge existing tax debt burden—largely Federal—exerts a re- 
straining influence upon the voters and taxpayers ; 

(b) the unfortunate conflict over desegregation adversely affects the 
willingness to go ahead with construction projects in some areas ; 

(c) the expensiveness of some school building proposals delays the 
acceptance of those or subsequent projects. 

Some communities have been divided by long drawn-out arguments as to 
whether proposed school plants are too costly or too austere. Several national 
magazines have entered the debate on whether school facilities should be built 
more economically. 

School Life, monthly magazine of the Office of Education, in December 1958, 
released a survey of 69 new school plants with 1,458 classrooms for 39,140 
pupils. The construction cost averaged $23,706 per classroom and $883 per 
pupil. Per pupil costs were $1,075 for high schools and $609 for elementary 
schools. The majority of schools being built nowadays cost far more. The 
Congressional Record for July 2, 1958 (p. A6004), contains a construction report 
for New York City. It states “The budgets we have previously adopted provided 
for 285 construction projects seating 284,041 children at a cost of $785 million.” 
This averages $2,764 per child. 

A report of a 6-month study of school construction by the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute to the New York State commissioner of education concluded 
that “schools can be constructed and maintained at costs far below current 
expenditures.” 

The building space per pupil in new school plants now averages close to twice 
as much as it did a generation ago. This may be required by new educational 
methods or it may serve greater convenience. In either case, it affects the cost 
of the projects and the speed with which classrooms are built. 

We do not want to go further into the question of school building costs except 
to state that there is an inescapable connection between the average cost of 
projects (on a per pupil or per classroom basis) and the time within which 
classroom shortages are eliminated. 

The term “firetraps” has been used on several occasions by advocates of 
Federal intervention to characterize some of the older school buildings now 
in use. It seems that the record of fire safety should be examined free of 
emotional appeals. In the past 20 years two fires have occurred in public 
schools which caused loss of life. Fifteen of the total of seventeen fatalities 
occurred in Cheecktowaga, N.Y., in 1954. It should be mentioned that that 
school was built with Federal funds. During the 20-year pericd with 17 school 
fire fatalities more than 600,000 persons were killed in home accidents. The 
number of fire deaths was 130,000. Altogether almost 2 million persons lost 
their lives in accidents. Compared with this loss, public school buildings have 
an enviable record of fire safety. 

The volume of school bonds sold in 1958—$2,311 million—is almost identical 
with the $2,361 million sold in 1957. From 1 to 2 years pass between the sale 
of bonds and the completion of a school project. Thus, a continuation of the 
record building volume can be anticipated. The interest rates on new municipal 
bond issues presently average 3.4 percent. Treasury securities yield close to 4 


#2 “Economy Urged on New Schools,” the New York Times, Oct. 16, 1958. 
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percent. It thus appears that State and local governments can manage the 
long-term financing of needed school construction at considerably less cost to 
the taxpayer than the Federal Government could. 

About 623,000 classrooms have been built since the end of World War II. 
By fall 1959, half of all public-school children will be housed in plants com- 
pleted within the preceding 14 years. Never have America’s children—or the 
children of any other country—been housed so well. The school plant will be 
of more recent date and in much better shape than the residential plant. This 
is a record of which States and communities, and the American people as a 
whole can be truly proud. 

This review of the classroom situation may well be concluded with a look 
at Russian schools. Comparisons with Russian education have been very much 
in the public eye, particularly since the Commissioner of Education last year 
reported that he found no teacher shortages in the Soviet Union and that its 
schools enjoyed ample funds. 

The official Soviet Government magazine U.S.S.R.—usually not given to un- 
derstatement—reported in October 1958, that the Government had, between: 
1946 and 1955, built 29,555 schools to accommodate 5 million children. By 1960, 
it asserted, another 4 million children will be studying in newly built schools. 

Our American school systems, between 1946 and 1955, built 350,000 classrooms 
to accommodate about 10 million children. Private schools built classrooms for 
another 114 to 2 million. Between 1956 and 1960 about as many classrooms will 
be built in the United States as were built from 1946 to 1955. 

It appears then that we in the United States have built new school facilities 
for more than twice as many children as did the Russians. The population of 
the Soviet Union is about 10 percent larger than ours, and their schools suffered 
severe damage during the war and were not to be compared to ours prior to 
World War II. It is small wonder then that, according to a report in the 
New York Times magazine of November 2, 1958, and several other reports, 
Moscow schools are on double shift, that typical elementary classes number 
40 to 45 pupils, that classrooms are much smaller than ours, and that. in general, 
buildings are poorly constructed and look to Americans more like warehouses. 
If quality of education depends on the newness, spaciousness, elaborateness of 
the facilities, then we have nothing to fexr from the Russian competition. 


4. STATE AND LOCAL FISCAL CAPACITY 


In the preceding sections, we have disproved some of the exaggerations in 
regard to vast and growing material deficiencies in the public schools and have 
refuted the charge that education is being discriminated against in the alloca- 
tion of the national income. One major point remains to be dealt with which 
is being mentioned, time and again, in support of Federal aid: the State-local 
fiscal capacity to maintain good schools. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill states in section 2: 

‘“* * * The financial resources available to many communities are inadequate 
to support construction programs sufficient to eliminate classroom shortages, and 
practically all communities face the problem of providing compensation to 
teachers commensurate with the salaries received by persons with comparable 
education, experience, and responsibilities. These inadequacies are seriously 
restricting the quality of the Nation’s educational program * * *. 

“However, the Congress recognizes that without sufficient financial resources 
at their disposal to provide necessary educational facilities and to employ com- 
petent teaching personnel, the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed 
by State and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of priva- 
tion. Without the means to pay for alternatives, school boards have no freedom 
of choice.” 

Less than 2 years ago, a well-known economist studied State-local capacity 
and reported: 

“Whether State and local governments have sufficient resources to meet their 
burgeoning responsibilities is partly a question of underlying economic potential 
and partly a matter of adjusting State, local, and Federal tax systems to convert 
this potential into adequate State and local revenues. 

“Underlying economic capacity depends, first, on the size and growth of our 
national economy and, second, on the size of the Federal Government’s slice of 
the economic pie. Here, the perspective for the years ahead is decidedly reas- 
suring. Today’s $33 to $35 billion of State and local revenues represent roughly 
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8 percent of our $430 billion gross national product, as against the prewar level 
of about 9 percent (in 1940, when GNP was $100 billion). Adding in $82 billion 
of Federal cash receipts brings total Government receipts to nearly 28 percent 
of GNP today. One way of looking at the State-local tax potential is to apply 
this same percentage to the projected GNP of $550 billion in 1965 and then sub- 
tract the likely claims of the Federal Government. (Actually, existing taxes 
would yield more than 28 percent of the enlarged GNP because of heavy reliance 
on income taxes.) 

“What does this computation suggest? Simply this: that if Federal cash 
spending increases by no more than $1.5 billion each year between now and 1965 
(bringing us from the current level of $78 billion to a 1965 level of $90 billion or 
less), we can afford reductions in Federal tax rates equal to or greater than the 
required increases in State-local tax rates. Out of total revenues of over $150 
billion, State and local units would be getting about $60 billion while the Na- 
tional Government would be getting about $90 billion. But simple arithmetic is 
not synonymous with simple solutions. Note that this “60-90” solution 
requires— 


“(1) That we maintain a briskly expanding, fully employed, noninfla- 
tionary economy. 

“(2) That the President and Congress exercise enough fiscal forbearance 
to devote part of the revenue bounty of economic growth to tax reductions 
rather than expenditure increases. 

“(3) That the Federal Government put its fiscal relationships with State 
and local governments on a sound basis of constructive cooperation, e.g., (@) 
that it structure its tax reductions so as to facilitate the expansion of State 
and local revenues; (0b) that it adjust its monetary and debt policies to 
relieve the States and localities of undue economic pressures and restrictions 
both in booms and in slumps; (c) that it strengthen administrative ties 
between Federal and State-local tax enforcement agencies. 

“(4) That citizens will rise to the occasion by accepting responsibility, 
i.e., by taxing themselves more heavily and intelligently, at the State and 
local level rather than running, hat in hand, to the Federal Government” 
(State Government, July 1957). 

This study suggests that the Federal Government receive 60 percent of all tax 
collections and State-local governments 40 percent. Presently the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes 72 percent of all taxes. It is proposed then that the responsibili- 


ties of the Federal Government be trimmed and those of State and local govern- 
ments expanded. 


The report continues: 

“Timely Federal tax cuts not only help restore the economy to its path of full 
employment and growth (as the 1954-55 experience so dramatically demon- 
strated), but also make room for strengthening the taxes of State and local 
governments, which must live by the balanced budget rule both in prosperity and 
depression.” 

The report indicates that State-local governments can do the job: 

“* * * Do State-local governments have the necessary tax tools to do their 
$60 billion share of the job, and are they prepared to use them? It is often 
suggested that they lack the tools or that the available ones are already 
stretched to the limit. Without denying that it is difficult or impossible to trans- 
late $1 billion of Federal tax cuts into $1 billion of State-local increases, one can 
readily cite facts which suggest that the limits on State-local tax capabilities 
have been overstated. Several States have demonstrated the potential of par- 
ticular taxes. Three States of widely differing characteristics—New York, Wis- 
consin, and Oregon—draw nearly half of their State taxes from the income tax, 
although the 48 States as a whole draw only about one-sixth of their taxes from 
this source. Similar comparisons could be made for the sales tax with States 
like Ohio and Illinois and Washington leading the pack. Or one can approach 
the problem qualitatively and show that there are substantial possibilities of 
broadening the bases of existing taxes, e.g., in the case of the income tax, by 
tightening up deductions, perhaps lowering exemptions and raising the starting 
rates; or, in the case of the sales tax, by including expenditures for various 
services which are now tax free. 

“When speaking of unexploited State and local tax potential, it is worth 
reminding ourselves (without any necessary policy implications) that only 31 
States have a personal income tax, only 32 have a sales tax, and only 19 have 
both. Also, we may note that State cigarette taxes range from 2 cents to 8 cents 
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per pack, and beer taxes from 50 cents to $13 per barrel. There must be some 
untapped capacity here.” 

The above-quoted report was prepared by Dr. Walter W. Heller of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1957. In April 1958 and in February 1959 Dr. Heller 
presented the case for Federal aid to education before the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

“* * * some States already find themselves near the end of their fiscal rope, 
and many, if not most others, will be hard-pressed to raise the revenues needed 
to close the gap between expanding State-local services and the natural growth 
in State-local revenue. The demonstrated pressures on, and limitations of, 
State-local tax sources itensify the need for Federal support. Exclusive reliance 
on State and local taxation to do the (school) job simply means that it will not 
be done. Unless a program of Federal support is adopted, the National Govern- 
ment will, in effect, be asking the States and localities to assume educational 
costs which (a@) they should not be asked to assume because they are spent in 
furtherance of the Federal Government’s programs and responsibilities, and (b) 
they cannot be asked to assume in full because of limitations on their taxable. 
capacity.” 

Quotations from this debate between Dr. Heller and himself about the taxable 
eapacity of State and local governments could be continued.” He presented 
both viewpoints exceedingly well. In all fairness, it should be mentioned that 
in the earlier report Dr. Heller was talking to State and local government ofli- 
cials, in the later, to a committee of Congress. Further, that in his later state 
ment he was appearing as an economic consultant to, and on behalf of, the 
National Education Association. 

The NEA has long contended that State and local governments are unable to 
finance the schools. In a recent pamphlet, “Can America Afford Better 
Schools,” it suggests that school funds be at least doubled within 10 years, 
and states that, under the present tax system, this will mean increases in real 
estate taxes by 50 to 90 percent, in sales taxes from 2 to 4 percent, in income 
tax rates from 2% to 5 percent, etc. Then it asks, “Can the States and com- 
munities carry this heavier tax load?” The alternative it presents is Federal aid. 
But no reference is made to the additional taxes required to produce the Federal 
aid. 

The research director of the NEA, Sam M. Lambert, presented the case in the 
December 1958 issue of the NEA Journal : 

“Can local and State governments continue to carry 96 percent of the total 
cost? The answer is, they can’t. 

“Tf the State and local governments have to bear the entire burden of the 
inevitable increases, many will be forced to raise.taxes. Such an increase in 
the tax load would be more than many State and local governments could 
stand. * * * Sooner or later, taxpayers are going to look for relief to the Federal 
Government which collects three in four of our tax dollars.” 

This suggests that the alternative to higher taxes is Federal aid. It leaves 
unanswered the question where the funds for Federal aid are to come from. 
The implication is obvious: Federal money comes for free: it does not cost any- 
body anything. 

It is only too true that the taxpayers are looking for relief to the Federal 
Government—for relief from both exhorbitant Federal taxes and from deficits 
which may devalue their dollars. Both exert a repressive influence on our 
economy, tend to paralyze enterprise, devour savings and venture capital, and 
act as a powerful brake upon the natural growth and expansion of our national 
product and income. How can taxpayers obtain such relief if more and imore 
vast new spending schemes are proposed and adopted? To present the alterna- 
tive as one of local tax boosts on one side or Federal aid on the other is grossly 
misleading, to say the least. The Federal budget this year is running the high- 
est peacetime deficit in history. 

It is self-evident that there are no resources, no wealth or income in the 
United States which are not located in the States and subject to their taxing 
powers. There is no magic in the Federal Treasury aside from its ability to 
contract debts of astronomic proportions. The alleged “vastly superior taxing 






20 Dr. Walter Heller, “Financing State-Local Government in An Age of Expansion,” 
State Government (monthly magazine of the Council of State Governments), July 1957, 
and Dr. Heller, “The Changed Setting of State-Local Finance,” Municipal Finance (maga- 
zine of the Municipal Finance Officers Associatoion), August 1957. ‘Testimony of Dr. 
Heller before the General Education Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Apr. 29. 1958, and before the Subcommittee on Education, Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Feb. 5, 1959. 
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power of the Federal Government” has been inadequate to meet expenditures in 
5 out of every 6 years over the past 3 decades. 

The effect of Federal aid would be to shift the power to direct educational 
policy increasingly from the people in the communities, the parents and tax- 
payers to the professional bureaucracy. This is not only contrary to our tradi- 
tional American system, it is not conducive to improvement in the quality of 
education. Federal aid to education is not being asked by those constitutionally 
responsible for the schools: the States and the boards of education. The Na- 
tional School Boards Association, for some years, has refused to support Fed- 
eral aid. State Governors have, at their annual conferences, considered but 
never supported such legislation. In fact, the Joint Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee of Governors and Federal Officials has twice recommended, in the last 
few years, that existing Federal programs in the field of vocational education 
be returned to the States. 

In addition, permanent Federal aid to education would probably turn out to 
be extremely wasteful. Too often specific Federal grants take the form of 
numerous categorical and earmarked programs, each with its own statutes, rules, 
and bureucracy. The Federal standards and procedures established as the re- 
sult of administrative compromise do not necessarily fit any single local or 
State situation across this vast and diverse land. This is no argument against 
specifying how Federal funds should be spent, but it is a forceful argument 
against an approach which may prove to be most wasteful—and thereby re- 
duce the amount and quality of education we obtain for a given commitment 
of resources. 

The contention that the States need help in the marketing of bonds is without 
substance. New State and municipal bonds are presently being placed at an 
average 3.4 percent interest rate and some States are selling theirs at or below 
3 percent. The Treasury finds it difficult to raise money at 4 percent and is 
presently forced to sell its bonds at a discount. 

In many eases State and local governments could increase their financial 
capacities by modernizing and modifying debt limitations and prohibitions. 
Furthermore, they could explore the possibility of investing greater amounts of 
public pension and other trust funds in State and municipal bonds rather than 
in securities of the U.S. Treasury. The magnitude of this resource—now being 
utilized in a few States—is indicated by the fact that State and local govern- 
ments invested $11.6 billion in Federal securities between 1945 and 1958. 

These and other figures throughout this paper are national totals or averages 
which do not always necessarily depict the situation in a particular State or 
community. But, of course, national totals are the sum of the several States; 
averages express the typical situation. They are more representative of the true 
situation than individual stories which may be rare or unusual and may have 
been selected to prove a case which otherwise could not be substantiated. 

It may—and has been—argued that some States are economically well off but 
that others do not have sufficient resources and need Federal aid. Sometimes 
it is asserted that low-income States exert a greater effort for their schools than 
high-income States. The case for equalization is of questionable validity—for 
several reasons: 

(a) The difference or range in per capita income among States shrank sub- 
stantially and dropped from about 1: 5 a quarter century ago to less than 1: 3 
in recent years; 

(b) The number of children has been increasing rapidly in high-income States 
and little, if any, in low-income States. Fifty-eight percent of the national 
increase in school enrollment between 1955 and 1970 is projected to take place 
in the 12 wealthiest States, only 5 percent in the 12 States at the bottom of the 
income scale. 

A recent report of the Bureau of the Census (p. 25, No. 194) showed substan- 
tial gains in the number of children under 5 between 1950 and 1957 in the high- 
income States and losses in such States as Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, etc. 

(c) The wealthier States may be spending a smaller percentage of their per- 
sonal income on public schools because a larger percentage of their children 
attend private schools. Spending for public schools only is not an adequate 
measure of the people’s educational effort. 

(d) There is little difference in the State and local tax effort between high- 
income and low-income States. Also, the former pay a much larger percentage 
of their income in Federal taxes. 
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(e) State and local debt as related to personal income is somewhat higher in 
the high-income States than in the low-income States. Many of the latter have 
a considerable unused debt potential. 

The Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations conducted the most thorough study of 
school finance and fiscal capacity in many years. It reported: 

“We have not been able to find a State which cannot afford to make more 
money available to its schools or which is economically unable to support an 
adequate school system. 

“The American people have built up, over the last century and a half, the 
greatest school system in the world under State and local responsibility. The 
public educational system has shown tremendous and consistent progress and 
proven flexible enough to meet new and greater challenges. We believe that it 
will continue to so do. * * * 

“Schools have been a State and local responsibility by longstanding and 
firmly embedded tradition. They should so remain. * * * The general con- 
clusion is that Federal aid is not necessary either for current operating expenses 
for public schools or for capital expenditures for new school facilities. Local 
communities and States are able to supply both in accordance with the will of 
their citizens.” 

A recent telegraphic survey of State chamber of commerce activities in the 
field of education indicates that business leaders are encouraging State and local 
support for expenditures to build and operate schools. A summary of that 
survey is attached as appendix A. 

To summarize, legislation like the Murray-Metcalf bills assumes— 

(1) That a thorough and objective study and analysis of school condi- 
tions has been made; 

(2) That this analysis reveals critical, emerging conditions with which 
the States and their communities cannot cope because of lack of resources ; 

(3) That the Federal Government has resources not available to the 
States which should be used to correct the identified weaknesses in State 
school systems ; 

(4) That the Federal Government can validly discriminate and should 
intervene in financing solutions to identified problems in education, with- 
out controlling or taking responsibility for the outcomes of such assistance. 

All of these assumptions, we submit, are untenable, if not contrary to fact. 
Studies of the supply and utilization of teachers indicate that an increasing 
and adequate number of our college youth has been and is being prepared to 
teach, but that inefficient organization or administration of schools combined 
with low certification standards do not require or utilize available college grad- 
uates; and that further the single salary schedules now dominating most school 
systems have discouraged the continuation in the profession of the more able 
teachers, especially men. 

The one national survey of classroom conditions undertaken by the Office of 
Education has only resulted in incomplete and noncomparable returns from the 
States, the latter reports varying greatly in reliability as to method or conclu- 
sions reached. These reports tend to confirm, however, the conclusion that 
higher income States have had and will have the greatest classroom needs and 
that further Federal taxation in these States to redistribute moneys to low-in- 
come States, as proposed in S. 2, would but compound the problem. 

There is no evidence, however, that any State and its communities cannot 
support good schools, even though some are not utilizing their resources as fully 
or efficiently as others. The Murray-Metcalf bills would actually weaken mo- 
tivation for greater efficiency in those States most needing it, through its re- 
distribution of revenues from other States. Real improvements in the quality 
of education would thus be delayed rather than promoted, especially in the light 
of the local and State apathy often encouraged when increasing amounts of 
“free” money from Washington are known to be in the offing. 

We conclude then with the contention that grant-in-aid legislation like the 
Murray-Metcalf proposal is not only unnecessary, but might slow down local 
and State action upon which needed improvements in the quality of education 
actually depend. 

The national chamber will continue to urge business leadership and coopera- 
tion in such State and local action to build and maintain good school systems. 
We are convinced that this is the only means by which people in those com- 


munities, and States can have the schools which they believe proper for their 
children. 
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How States would fare under Murray-Metcalf “school support” bill (S.2 and 
H.R. 22) during 4th year of operation 
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Source of data: Col. 1, Congressional Record, Jan. 9, 1959. Cols. 2, 3, and 4 compiled by Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


SUMMARY OF ACTION REPORTED BY STATE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ON SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 


State chamber of commerce in— 

Alabama believes education is a State function and Federal aid would lead to 
Federal control. In the last session of the Alabama Legislature, organization 
supported legislation which set up an Alabama Education Commission to study 
State’s educational situation. Commission’s report, on which some Alabama 
State Chamber of Commerce members served, recommended $37,300,000 in ad- 
ditional taxes for education. Organization supports: revision of State tax 
structure to increase revenue for schools; efficient expenditure of school money ; 
increased local contribution to school costs. 

Arkansas supported recent increase in State sales tax from 2 to 3 percent with 
understanding that additional revenue would be used to increase teachers’ 
salaries. 
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California in 1952, actively supported constitutional amendment increasing 
State aid for school districts from $120 to $180 per unit of average daily at- 
tendance. In 1957, supported bill to increase aid to $193.37 per unit. In 1949, 
was one of two major groups supporting initiation of State aid program for 
construction. Actively supported voted bond measures for grants and loans to 
school districts as follows: 


GE a i PE cata ca CR la ac lle aaNet lc tbc $250, 000, 000 
a i leis taidicitlimcim the BER ee PRON te RT oe Tee CO 185, 000, 000 
Sa ial Sal Sa ee le eee 100, 000, 000 
jE RRR sia ee ne errata Se SEA taps ee ER rr ee Deke oo eae 109, 090, 000 
TO seis RE Ea ae 220, 000, 000 

TO aa a ee nik os nd econ il edd asians possi dint enn aovaces macoeuaseauaanos 855, 000, 000 


Colorado in 1957, supported the Weinland plan for a minimum foundation pro- 
gram passed by the general assembly which, among other features, provides a 
12-mill county levy to be distributed to school districts on the basis of their share 
of classroom units in the county. Organization is on record as favoring: (1) a 
need for expansion of base to support schools; (2) reorganization and elimination 
of nonoperating and uneconomic school districts. Oppose Federal aid to its 
schools. 

Connecticut has traditionally believed that education is a State and local re- 
sponsibility. In 1957, supported 2-year legislation recommended by the State 
fiscal study commission which provides a formula whereby average per pupil 
allocations are increased by $21 per child plus extra grants of $9.50 per pupil to 
communities which experienced exceptional growth of school populations. The 
bill comes up for renewal in the current general assembly and the Connecticut 
State Chamber of Commerce is expected to support it again. 

Delaware in 1957, supported: Establishment of vocational schools in two out 
of the three State counties; appropriations providing scholarships at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware for prospective teachers; funds for remedial and clinical 
services; financial aid to needy students at the University of Delaware; funds 
for educating severely retarded and exceptional children; funds for scholar- 
ships at Delaware State College (colored) ; bonding school construction. 

Florida has long sponsored educational advancement in the State. Organiza- 
tion was instrumental in forming potent continuing educational council working 
closely with State department of education for increased budgets totaling $281 
million to include almost $31 million in building costs for the next biennium. 
To meet the needs of an estimated 70,000 new pupils each year, strongly sup- 
ported minimum foundation program for: increasing teachers’ salaries; pur- 
chase of education materials; improved instructional methods; added transpor- 
tation. Initiated program for teaching conversational Spanish in lower scho ls 
which is outstandingly successful in Dade and Hillsborough Counties. Retail 
division sponsors 4-H Clubs and similar agricultural educational projects. 

Georgia sponsored: STAR (student, teacher achievement, recognition) pro- 
gram; encouraged and assists in direction of Georgia volunteer teacher scholar- 
ship program. Opposes Federal aid to schools. 

Illinois opposes Federal aid to its schools. Recommends: Increased State 
tax rates; increased State appropriations for schools; consolidation of inefficient 
school districts. Supports: Construction loan fund to assist districts at the limit 
of their bonding power and continuation of State scholarship programs. Pro- 
poses legislation providing separate State bond issue for State university build- 
ing construction and for construction of mental hospitals. 

Indiana in 1948, underwrote a comprehensive study of school financing prob- 
lems in the State which developed a minimum school foundation program for 
State aid to local schools which was adopted by the Indiana Legislature in 
1949. In 1958, by appointment from the Governor, participated in study com- 
mission to reevaluate the earlier program. In 1959, supported enactment of 
legislation to carry out recommendations of the commission which led to better 
equalization of State support for public schools. In 1957 and 1959, supported 
legislation to improve school reorganization and consolidation laws—enacted 
in 1959. Supports: Legislation establishing a countywide school tax of which 
proceeds are to be distributed in the counties on a per pupil basis; a promotion 
campaign to encourage teaching as a career; modification of State teacher 
licensing requirements to emphasize subject matter preparation leading to 
better trained teachers of physical sciences ; increased appropriations for raising 
salaries of State university and college instructors. Conducts remarkable in- 
formation program for and about public school system in the State. Publica- 
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tion entitled, “Here is Your Indiana Government,” is used by 300 schools and is 
recommended by State superintendent of public instruction as a supplementary 
textbook for high school civics classes. Is on record as unalterably opposed 
to Federal aid for Indiana schools and as favoring local community responsi- 
bility for evaluating abilities and fixing compensation of teachers. 

Kansas in 1957, supported: Legislation recommending appropriation for a 
permanent plan for financing State aid to high schools; legislation appropriating 
money for a comprehensive study and evaluation of the State’s educational 
system. In 1958, supported: Full financing of State aid formulas for elementary 
and high schools; appropriations for merit increases for State college facilities. 

Since 1947, organization has been recognized as a “friend of the schools” 
insofar as State financial proposals are concerned—has consistently argued 
that the Kansas public school system is constitutionally and legally a State 
responsibility. 

Missouri supports: Amendment to State constitution increasing bonded debt 
limitation for local school district construction; amendments to improve Mis- 
souri’s school foundation program and increase in State taxes to finance it. 
Recommends: Further school reorganization and improved assessment pro- 
cedures. 

Montana supports: Studies of school curriculums, school methods, the construc- 
tion of school facilities and school administration to help insure that children 
shall have the basic education needed under its system of government and that 
public funds for that purpose shall be wisely and efficiently expended. 

New Jersey pledges full support of legislation that will incorporate the edu- 
cational needs which have been the subject of budgetary recommendations. In 
1951, approved $15 million program for expansion of State teachers colleges. 
In 1954, approved $30 million per year expansion in State aid for school operating 
expenses. In 1956, approved $136 million per year program of State aid for 
school construction. 

New York since 1951, has consistently supported every appropriation bill for 
education in the State legislature. Organization is avid proponent of State and 
local support of education; is pledged to maintenance of New York’s high stand- 
ard of public and private education by encouraging programs leading to mutual 
understanding of Nation’s manpower development responsibilities by the citizens 
of the local communities. 

Ohio has supported measures in the legislature designed to assist local school 
districts involving liberalization of debt limitations and relaxation of restrictions 
on adoption of bond issues and operating levies. Advocated requirement that 
extra appropriations made to schools be used totally for teachers’ salaries. Posi- 
tion has been for tying base support for schools to the community where schools’ 
appeal is strongest; thus, avoiding transfer of topheavy financial responsibility 
to State and Federal Governments where schools would become pawns of poli- 
tics and politicians. 

Pennsylvania is on record for retaining State control and responsibilities for 
education; favoring increased borrowing capacity and increased millage au- 
thority for school construction purposes. Organization also proposes an im- 
proved system of real estate assessment and increased millage authority for 
purpose of helping local school districts meet increased costs. Is endorsing 
and promoting foundation for independent colleges. Recommends a wide variety 
of reorganization proposals designed to point the way toward an improved 
education system to meet pressing demands of the future. 

South Carolina is first statewide organization to favor enactment of 1951 
3 percent sales tax law, revenue from which is earmarked for schools. Or- 
ganization actively supported 1951 appropriation bill which established State 
educational finance commission which administers program of State aid for 
school construction, school transportation, and reorganization of school dis- 
tricts. Currently promoting: revision of the State constitution and law to 
permit modernization of school organization and administration at State and 
local levels; attraction and retention of qualified teachers; adequate staffing 
of schools and school systems with teaching and nonteaching personnel; pro- 
vision for quality education appropriate to the needs and ability of the child; 
qualified appraisal of needs, maintenance, and efficient use of school plant 
facilities; local initiative in sharing financing of schools with the State. 

Texas supported legislation: to establish the foundation school program which 
was passed in 1951; to establish the Texas Education Board in 1951; for tele- 
vision training program for new teachers in 1955; for increased teacher pay 
in 1952 and 1954: for incentive programs encouraging additional study by 
teachers; for permanent school funds; for consolidation of schoo] districts in 
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1951 and 1953; for teacher retirement program in 1949. Appropriations for 
education in Texas have doubled in the last 10 years. Texas teachers with 
earned degrees amount to 96 percent of teaching force. Teacher salaries have 
increased 35 percent in the last 10 years. Pupil-teacher ratio averages 25.8 to 
1 for the State. 

Virginia is dedicated to advancing opportunities for the improvement of Vir- 
ginia education. Organization has continually endorsed provision for the re- 
quired educational facilities in adequately supported public elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities. Endorses broadening courses 
in Virginia high schools to provide industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
training to buttress classroom instruction. 

West Virginia has vigorously advocated increased property tax levies for 
school purposes; supported 1950 constitutional amendment to increase school 
bond authority by $79 million; supported 1958 constitutional amendment pro- 
viding $75 million in additional bonding authority for school construction in 
55 county school districts and providing $15 million of additional levy authority 
for current operating expenses. In 1957 and 1958 organization supported the 
property reappraisal and revaluation program which is expected to provide 
new school revenues amounting to $40 million annually. 

Wisconsin in 1957, supported increase of State support level for education 
from 17 to 25 percent. In 1959 organization supported further increase to 27 per- 
eent. Advocates: reorganization of school districts for greater efficiencies; in- 
crease of accreditation standards for teachers and institution of merit principles 
for increasing pay of highly qualified instructors. Is committed to oppose 
Federal financial aid to Wisconsin schools. 


Senator McNamara. The next witness is Miss Selma Borchardt of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 


Good morning. We are certainly glad to have you here today. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Miss Borcwarpt. Thank you. 

Senator McNamara. I have your statement here. Do you want us 
to put your entire statement in the record and let you summarize it? 

Miss Borcuarpt. I would be glad to. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON RpprReE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


Gentlemen of the committee, the American Federation of Teachers is the larg- 
est entirely voluntary organization of classroom teachers in this country. We 
want to express our appreciation to the members of this committee for having 
helped keep the question of Federal aid for the schools continually before the 
public. We have been diseppointed from year to year not to have legislation 
enacted granting Federal aid to the States for elementary and secondary schools. 
It has been a source of gratification to us to have proof of the devoted and 
eager concern which a number of members of this committee have had in the 
question. Many of you have, through the years, introduced bills for general 
aid, for aid for construction, aid for medical services for children, and for some 
years Senator Murray sponsored the bill seeking aid for public school teachers’ 
Salaries. 

For months, for years, in fact, you have heard witnesses testify as to the 
shortage of classrooms and of professionally qualified teachers throughout the 
United States. Just a few weeks ago you heard Mr. Peter Schoeman, chairman 
of the AFL-CIO Committee on Education, emphasize these shortages to you. 
He told you of the over 140,000 classrooms needed now. Not just 65,300: new 
classrooms to take care of the increased school population which are needed, 
but of the additional 75,200 more classrooms needed to replace unsanitary fire 
risks in all parts of the country where children are sent to school today. 

You know also of the almost 100,000 unqualified teachers in our schools today. 
Nor does this figure give the full picture of the teacher shortage. In some 
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States certificates are issued to unqualified personnel—and then these teachers 
are no longer listed as uncertified. In no State today has the number of quali- 
fied teachers entering the profession been equal to the number of employed 
teachers who are leaving the profession, either to enter other fields of work or 
to seek early retirement from the profession. The rate of turnover in the teach- 
ing profession gives good cause for nationwide alarm. 

Some witnesses who have come before you have emphasized the fact that there 
has been a marked improvement in educational conditions throughout the coun- 
try. This is fortunately true. Some have pointed out to you that the States 
and local communities have, through their own efforts, improved conditions, 
and this is also true. We are indeed happy that conditions have actually im- 
proved. However, we are deeply concerned over the lack of a planned continu- 
ing improvement so sorely needed today. We deplore the failure of the Con- 
gress to act to help the States meet the critical needs of today now. The ques- 
tions, as we see them, before you now are not whether there is a need for money 
in order to meet the classroom shortage and recruit the thousands of qualified 
teachers needed today. I do not think there is a person in this room who 
would question that need. The issue is: How can this need best be met—we 
believe through direct Federal grants. 

We are asking you to recognize the fact that the only equitable way to meet 
the school needs which as so pressing today is through a program of direct 
Federal aid to the States and their subdivisons. We are mindful of the vari- 
ous proposals before the Congress for aiding the States. We support the Mur- 
ray bill, S. 2, now before this committee. 

The great mass support from all parts of the Nation for Federal aid for edu- 
cation has been growing for many years. Records show that in the 1920’s and 
1930’s the American Federation of Teachers supported a general overall aid bill. 
So did many other organizations. However, in 1945, it became apparent to all 
persons working for Federal aid for education at that time that a general overall 
aid bill could not possibly be enacted. It was then that the American Federation 
of Teachers proposed that separate bills, each covering a field in which an acute 
shortage then existed, be introduced, each to be separately but simultaneously 
considered with all. We then proposed legislation granting Federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries; Federal aid for public school construction; Federal aid for 
health services for all children; Federal aid for loans and scholarships for 
advanced study, and finally, Federal aid to help eradicate adult illiteracy. Bills 
on each of these points were introduced by some of the finest men who have 
served in our Congress. 

Last year, there were groups which felt that Federal aid for school con- 
struction and Federal aid for teachers’ salaries should be combined because the 
two were so closely related. There is no question but that we must have 
qualified teachers if our children are to grow up, equipped to function in a free 
democratic society. Enough qualified teachers! Enough classrooms with 
enough qualified teachers! The shortage of teachers and of classrooms pro- 
duces a pupil-teacher ratio load so heavy that teachers are required to try to 
teach in mass production style. 

It is axiomatic that only qualified teachers are able today to give the type of 
instruction which must be given children today. And even the best qualified 
teachers cannot teach in overpopulated classes. So we need not only qualified 
teachers, but enough qualified teachers. As you have been told by a number of 
the witnesses, schools simply cannot get qualified teachers unless the teachers 
are paid a more nearly adequate salary. Furthermore, the schools cannot hold 
professionally qualified personnel if the general conditions within the schools, 
including salaries, are not made worthy of the demands placed on the teachers 
in the schools. 

We agree with those witnesses who point to the fact that the classroom shortage 
has been reduced materially. But from these facts we draw different conclu- 
sions. A little improvement is better than none. But we hold that so long as 
there are thousands of classrooms needed and thousands of teachers needed to 
man the classrooms, the shortage is still an alarming factor. Conditions will 
not be materially improved until there is enough money to pay teachers a more 
nearly adequate salary. Last year’s average salary for teachers was $4,520; 
the median salary for beginners was $3,600. Obviously neither the average nor 
the median reveals how low salaries for teachers really are in some States. 

It is idle to say that the States should raise the pay level. As the members of 
this committee know, far better than any witness that has appeared before you, 
the States that are forced to keep teachers’ salaries at their present low level are 
the States least able, in terms of potential financial resources, to raise these 
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miserably low salaries. We respectfully submit that it is only through Federal 
aid that all of the States could approach a level to help them meet the current 
education crisis. 

I would, therefore, call to your attention again the frequently applied policy 
of using Federal funds for a program of direct Federal aid to promote the 
general welfare. We all know the history of our Nation’s policy on this point. 
I shall not go back to the ordinance of the Northwest Territory and to the other 
early novements; nor even to the Morrel Act and the many other 18th and 19th 
eentury acts in support of a program of Federal aid for education. I shall go 
back only to the early years of the 20th century. It is interesting to note that 
almost immediately after the enactment of the Federal income tax amendment 
to the Constitution, the people within the States, and not just the States them- 
selves, felt justified in asking for grants through which they, the people, could 
share directly in the benefits they then felt entitled to enjoy because they had 
individually paid money into the United States Treasury. Today, when the 
Federal income tax is a very heavy one, the people feel even more strongly than 


before that they, each one of them in every community, has a right to share in. 


the benefits which Federal money given to their States for their use would assure 
them. It is also interesting to note that during the first quarter of the 20th 
century one of the first fields through which direct grants in aid were given to 
the States was in the field of education. We in the labor movement are proud 
that the record shows that Senator Hoke Smith worked in the office with Sam 
Gompers to plan the first Federal aid to education act. The act planned by 
these two great social leaders has grown until today it is a basic force for the 
well-being of our people. It is also interesting to note that immediately after 
the adoption of the woman’s suffrage amendment, that one of the most important 
programs for Federal aid for the welfare of our Nation’s children was adopted: 
theh Sheppard-Towner Act. It was called the baby bill, for through it the 
Federal Government made available direct grants to help protect the health 
and welfare of mothers and children. It is a matter of social history of which 
we Americans may well be proud that after the enactment of the Federal income 
tax amendment and the adoption of the woman’s suffrage amendment that the 
Nation’s first concern was to bring the benefits of these amendments to the 
children of the Nation. It is this approach which brings us before you today 
to continue our plea for direct grants for education. 

It is to be noted that while the people have sought to share in these benefits 
they have, at the same time, zealously guarded their right to administer the 
program which these funds made available. This is a principle observed as 
strongly today as it has been throughout the years. 

We emphasize the feeling on the part of the people of their right to share as 
individuals in benefits which, in a sense, they have directly purchased. This 
position by the people is in contrast with certain proposals now being frequently 
proposed in the Congress. There are movements which would seek to give to 
the States a rebate from the taxes paid from each State. Obviously, a tax paid 
back to a State loses the dimension of personal service payment. We would 
further point out that while all citizens in all the States pay the same scale 
of taxes under the Federal income tax that the payment by States in no sense 
affords the individual the right to share equitably in proportion to his payment 
into the Federal coffers. 

We recognize that education is a national responsibility but that the admin- 
istration of education is a State responsibility. However, the Federal Govern- 
ment must meet its responsibility by effecting an equitable plan of allocation 
of funds its receives among the States. The State then must administer the 
funds allocated by the Federal Government in keeping with the broad general 
purposes for which the funds were allocated, but under State laws. It is only 
through a program of allocation of Federal funds among the States that educa- 
tional opportunities for all may be more nearly equalized. In the Murray 
bill, S. 2, and similar bills which have been introduced by other Members, there 
is a weighted formula for allocation and distribution of funds which assures an 
equitable sharing not only among the States, but within the States. The value 
of a program of grants over a program of loans, even at a low interest rate, lies 
in the fact that the States which can least afford a greater outlay or a greater 
commitment for future expenditures (that is, the poorer States) are the States 
which most of all need the direct grants at this time. We cannot favor a plan 
which asks all States to purchase bonds with an interest rate, no matter how 
low, which in effect places a relatively heavier burden on poorer States and 
incidentally on poorer people, than the program would impose on richer States 
and richer people. We know that local, State, and Federal taxes in relation 
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to one another need careful study. Labor has long advocated a synchronized 
Federal, State, and local tax program. We share with many other good ciitzens 
indignation over the fact that some States, even richer States, do not exact 
adequate taxes from their citizens to enable them to maintain good schools. We 
trust the time is not far distant when a synchronized—Federal, State, and 
local—tax program, void of loopholes, will be the prevailing law. 

However, in the meantime, our children’s needs in every State must be met 
now. Matching programs and programs based on bond issues simply are not 
just, and cannot actually help equalize educational opportunities for all people 
among all the States. We would again emphasize that many States and many 
local communities have reached the statutory limit on their borrowing power 
and could not avail themselves of a Federal benefit, underwriting further bond 
issues. A matching program is never a fair program for under such a program 
the States least able to match a Federal grant are more greatly in need of the 
grant. 

We would next point out that while a crisis exists at all educational levels— 
elementary, secondary, and college levels that the Federal Government has given 
far more generously to higher education than it has to the States for the mainte- 
nance and proper conduct of elementary and secondary schools. We are de- 
lighted that the Congress has seen fit to give money for aid to higher institu- 
tions of learning. We hope they give more. We are alarmed when we find 
Members of Congress not as interested in a college housing program, for 
example, as is necessary today. We supported the National Education Defense 
Act through which aid comes for instruction. We were particularly pleased 
that Congress in giving aid for college instruction to help equip men in the 
field of scientific and technical studies, also recognized the need, in at least one 
field, of the basic importance of the study of the humanities in any well-rounded 
education program. We share, with the Congress, an appreciation as to the 
national defense value in time of peace and in time of a threat to our national 
security for the development of scientific knowledge and research. We trust 
that more money will be given to the colleges not only for improving scientific 
knowledge, but also to encourage cultural, nontechnical education in the liberal 
arts and the fine arts. 

However, we would point out that a national program which gives propor- 
tionately far more for higher education than it does for elementary and sec- 
ondary education is not a sound program, unless and until the elementary and 
secondary schools of our country are equipped with qualified professional per- 
sonnel to train children and youth to take full advantage of a college education. 
And further we would submit that the opportunity of all properly qualified 
youth who wish to study at a higher level to go to college should be broadly 
available. However, it is by our national neglect of the elementary and secondary 
school today that we are at a great loss in human values, neglecting a genera- 
tion which should be equipped to enter college. 

Frankly, it seems ridiculous that Congress should appropriate thousands of 
dollars for training in guidance and counseling programs, and fail to appro- 
priate money to assure classroom teachers for the children for whom they are 
supplying these guidance and counseling programs. 

We would further point out that even in the so-called scholarship program 
enacted into law by the Congress last year there were no scholarships made 
available to help youth get his college training. We are glad that loans were 
made available. We trust that more loans and some scholarships will con- 
tinually be made available. However, we would emphasize that as further aid 
is allowed for the college student, a program which we heartily endorse, that 
full attention should be given to the fact that children and youth must be pre- 
pared for college in safe schools manned by professionally qualified teachers, 
before they can take advantage of college training. 

We would finally urge that the action granting aid to the elementary and 
secondary schools be given the highest priority for through granting such aid 
now we can best help train and equip children and youth in institutes of higher 
learning, who will help us realize the highest ideals and traditions of our 
country. Each year’s delay now deepens the crisis, and penalizes our children 
and our country. We plead for action now. 

Frankly the issue today is not must there be Federal aid for education. 
Every informed citizen knows that such aid is absolutely essential to the national 
welfare. The basic questions are to what fields in education should the aid 
be given, what formula of distribution is the most equitable and third, and per- 
haps the most vital, what political questions are involved and must be met 
in order to make it possible for this legislation to have a fair chance for con- 
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sideration. We are frankly sensitive to the problems and implications involved 
in all of these issues. We recognize the idfficulty which confronts each member 
of this committee and of the Senate in determining the program through which 
to serve the Nation’s children and youth. It is because of the high moral 
caliber of the men who have lead this movement in the Senate for years, for 
the many men who have sought ways and means of securing action even at the 
risk of destroying their own political future that we come and plead for action 
now. We feel that the quality of those who are seeking to serve our children 
is so high that we may count on them at this time to get action now. 

Miss Borcnarpt. May I say at the outset that I am very happy 
to appear before a Senator who has, as a member of a school board, 
courageously and effectively fought for better schools and better paid 
teachers. We hear from the people of Detroit much of your splen- 
did record, and we are glad now to have the continuing efforts at the 
national level. 

It is good that you are on a committee where there are so many 
members who, like you, have so richly contributed to the welfare of 
our Nation, particularly to the welfare of America’s children at all 
levels. 

The very fact that here we have Senator Murray continuing to in- 
troduce the bill, who introduced the bill some time ago for us for 
increasing teachers’ salaries, and Senator Hill, who is practically 
a symbol of aid for schools and public health, continues to be here 
and to battle. 

The American Federation of Teachers, as you know, is the largest 
entirely voluntary organization of class room teachers in this coun- 
try, and, as such, we come with a social purpose. 

For months, for years you have heard witnesses tell you of the 
shortages of classroom teachers and the professionally qualified teach- 
ers, and you heard Pete Schoemann tell here for AFL-CIO of the 
shortages. As these figures appear in the formal statement, I am not 
going to take your time here to read them. 

I would say, however, Senator, that we agree with the previous 
speaker on two points. We agree that the shortage of classrooms is 
being reduced. We agree also and would emphasize that the State 
has the responsibility for the administration of its schools. On those 
two points we agree completely. 

We would, however, question when this improvement is to be at 
such a level that we will not have thousands of children denied a 
decent place to come to school. We would also question how some 
of the States can act quickly if there are no taxable resources there. 
We know that real estate taxes are certainly not to be raised in 
most of these places where the need is greatest, and we know that 
constitutional limitations in many States would make the process 
of bringing the aid a short one. 

So we would ask that during the period of adjustment the Fed- 
eral aid be recognized as a basic essential in national defense. 

We would also point out that while the figures quoted here for the 
action of school board associations are correct, a survey shows—and 
not only one survey; there have been five surveys made that I know 
of, perhaps more—that the members of the boards of education 
throughout the country represent only 5 percent of the trade union- 
ists of this country; in other words, that only 5 percent of the mem- 
bers are people who have bettered America through the trade union 
movement. That to some extent, and we would say to a very great 
extent, reveals what is happening in this whole movement. 
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May I at this point have your permission to get from our locals 
throughout the country statements, with direct quotations showing 
the exact source of their statements, or where the local chambers 
of commerce and the State chambers of commerce have opposed pay 
for teachers, and similar statements? I should like permission to 
submit them tothe subcommittee. 

Senator McNamara. We would be glad to have that information. 

Miss Borcuarpr. I would also point out that the Committee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations made a very extended study. We are not 
questioning the factual findings, but we seriously question the deduc- 
tions on those findings, and we have repeatedly, as professional people 
and as trade unionists, emphasized the fact that the findings of that 
committee and of similar committees that followed them have not 
been in the best interests of America’s children. 

May I next point out to you—and I am not going into history here— 
you have had that given to you and could recite it back to us much 
better than we can give it to you—the growth of the Federal aid 
movement. But we would point out two points to you in that con- 
nection. 

Since the beginning of the 20th century, when the Federal income 
tax was made a part of the basic law of our country, the people 
have contributed Raedily to the Federal Government. From the he 
ginning of that movement, following the adoption of the mcome-tax 
amendment, there grew the demand for a return of benefits to the 
people directly for what we had paid directly. 

It is very interesting to us that one of the most extensive of the 
early Federal-aid programs adopted at that time was the vocational 
education program. I am very proud to say that that bill, as histo 
reveals it, was drafted in the office of Sam Gompers with Hoke Smit 
sitting at his side. It is that type of social partnership of which we 
as Americans are very proud. 

Then came women’s suffrage just at the close of the first quarter, 
and the first thing that the women’s groups united on was the baby 
bill. People of all denominations, people of all parts of the country 
and the women said the children are the first of the Nation’s business. 
It is that as a background on which we now build and plead for an 
emergency program. 

I do not want to compare it with Russia. I am not interested in 
what the dictatorship does except that we are prepared to meet their 
threats by constructive action and leadership which we trust they will 
accept later for the common : 

We had for sometime asked for separate bills after 1945. You re- 
member there was a terrific blowup and everybody was accusin 
everyone else as to why this bill had not passed, and some very unkin 
things were said, whereupon we decided, all right, let’s consider each 
proposal on its own merits. We asked for a fields to work in: 
Aid to public-school construction, aid for public-school teachers’ 
salaries, aid for health and welfare of all children no matter where 
they are or what they are. 

May I digress to say that bill was introduced in 1949 by Senator 
Paul Douglas and passed the Congress with the joint leadership of 
Senator Douglas, Senator Hill, and Senator Taft. It is the type of 
movement which we need and should inspire us to carry on. 

We asked also for money to eradicate adult illiteracy, and for 
scholarships and loans. 
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We have seen some of that coming nearer and nearer, but here we 
are now asking for this immediate, direct Federal aid to promote what 
we believe is the most critical point in the Nation’s welfare. That is 
the aid for the children of our country now, and not at a time years 
later when another generation will have lots of other responsibility. 

We recognize the fact that there should be a very definite recognition 
of the relation of Federal, State, and local taxes. We have long 
advocated, and you have made some very challenging talks on the 
need of such a synchronized program which would make all of the 
people share in the responsibility, and all of the States share. We 
are very happy to note the fight you have made against loopholes in 
the tax bill. It is the sort of constructive approach which has such a 
great value and isso pertinent at this time. 


We would again urge a revision of the tax program, Federal, State, . 


and local relationship, devoid of loopholes to help make this fund, 
which is needed, a reality. 

We would point out at this time that a crisis exists at all levels 
of education, elementary, secondary, and college levels. But we de- 
plore the fact that the Congress has given attention to only one level. 
We are happy, very happy, that they have given the necessary aid 
to the colleges, but, Senator, we cannot develop what we want to 
develop at the college level unless we give the children at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels every possible opportunity to get into a 
college and develop their latent and evident talents. 

We would point out that a national program which gives propor- 
tionately far more for higher education than it does for elementary 
and secondary education is not a sound program unless and until the 
elementary and secondary schools of our country are equipped with 
qualified, professional personnel to train children and youth to take 
full advantage of a college education. 

Further, we would submit that the opportunity of all qualified youth 
who wish to study at the higher level, to go to college, should be 
broadly available. 

I am going to brag about one other thing. That is, when the GI 
bill was first prepared you may remember it provided that the military 
personnel should have the opportunity to go to college as directed by 
top brass over them, and made to take the courses that they felt were 
best for them. We led the movement at that time, and we are very 
proud of our record, to strike all that out from the bill and show that 
the man who has served in the Armed Forces makes his own decisions 
as to how to improve his lot under the conditions of going to a properly 
standardized institution. We are proud we made that contribution 
at that time. 

We are still very eager to-have a better and more extended scholar- 
ship and loan program. We are very happy that the members of this 
committee have indicated their hearty approval of aid for a college 
housing construction program. It is desperately needed, and we want 
it tocontinue. But we donot want an either/or program. We do not 
want it said that we want aid at the college level but not at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. That is not consistent nor in keeping with 
the best of American tradition. 

We would finally urge that in granting aid at all levels, the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools be given a first-class trial, because we 
must start to build at the bottom level and grow from there. We 
know that in this committee we have many friends. We also know 
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there are political aspects which, unfortunately, have prevented the 
type of action for which the country looks. But we are encouraged 
that there are men like you and the other members of this committee 
who have so long fought for America’s children, who will courageously 
fight not for a battle of words but for a battle of action for America’s 
children. 

Thank you, Senator, very much. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you for your testimony. I might ask 
you this: Did your organization support the drive for increased mill- 
age in the Detroit school situation 4 

Miss Borcuarpr. Definitely. You helped us. 

Senator McNamara. Do you accept this 140,000-plus classroom 
shortage figure? 

Miss BorcHarpr. At least that. That is the mmimum figure. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Miss BorcHarpr. Senator, it is always good to see that the elective 
process brings us real social leaders. May I also say when we talk 
about the difference between manual and professional laborers, and 
they say that relatively the professional workers’ standing is lower, I 
do not like that approach. I like the approach that relatively the 
training given to the manual worker is being recognized so different, 
but equally as important as the training given to the professional 
worker. For example, the training of the electrical workers, of the 
United Association, of the machinists, patternmakers, done in close co- 
operation for college credit with colleges and universities—it is a 
mighty fine thing and we are proud to be identified with it because 
we are professional. 

Senator McNamara. | get your point, and you have no argument 
with me on this. I am sure we agree. However, the term “manual 
labor” is usually construed by the lay people to mean other than the 
skilled trades. 

Miss Borcwarpr. We agree that it is misused. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

The next witness is Dr. W. W. Hill, Jr., of the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Dr. Hill, we are glad to have you here today. 

I will ask you, in the interest of conserving time, if we may be 
allowed to print your statement in full, and have you summarize 
it as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. W. HILL, JR., COUNCIL OF STATE CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE 


Dr. Hirx. Mr. Chairman. I will try to make it even more brief 
than the last two. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, sir. You can be sure we will be 
happy to hear your entire statement. 

_Dr. Hitt. My name is W. W. Hill, Jr. My home address is 4142 
Norrose Drive, in Indianapolis, Ind. I am director of educational 
research for the College Life Insurance Company of America. 

I appear here on behalf of the 28 member State and regional 
chambers of commerce which are listed on the last page of this state- 
ment. They have endorsed this statement and, in addition, the state- 
ment has been endorsed by the Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
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which is not a member, and the Salt Lake City (Utah) Chamber of 
Commerce, which is not a member. 

It is difficult to avoid being repetitious as you hear witness after 
witness, and, being from Indiana, I think it might be just as well 
if I indicate what is happening in our State. It is a fairly average 
or typical State in size, in population, per capita income and in the 
rate of enrollment in the schools. Our teachers’ salaries are about 
average. 

Between 1934 and 1957 the number of pupils in our schools in- 
creased 27 percent and the number of teachers increased 50 percent. 
These teachers have enjoyed salary increases; not as much as they 
would like and not as much as most of us in Indiana would like, but 
they have increased from $1,797, the average in 1945, to $4,600 in 
1958, an increase of 158 percent, and in terms of purchasing power an . 
increase of about 60 percent. 

As to the administrative personnel, we have superintendents who 
receive over $20,000 a year, many more over $15,000, assistant super- 
intendents up to $12,000, and supervisors at $9,000. The salary. of 
many of these superintendents exceeded those of our Governor, the 
justices of our supreme courts. 

The principals of high schools in large cities receive more money 
than department heads of the State of Indiana. 

In terms of the. teacher problem, the number of college graduates 
qualifying for teaching positions increased by more than 50 percent 
in the 4 years from 1954 to 1958. We graduated 2,154 new teachers 
in 1954 and 3,361 in 1958. New graduates equal about 10 percent of 
the total teaching force of the State. At the high school level we 
are graduating enough new teachers to replace all of those now in 
the system in 6 years. 

New classroom construction was low in Indiana until recent years. 
Indiana built only 402 classrooms in 1950-51. This number was 
doubled in 1953-54 when 957 were built. The 1954 volume was dou- 
bled by 56 when we constructed 1,823, and in 1958 we completed 2,050. 
We expect the level to be maintained and maybe increased. 

State support in Indiana: Approximately 30 percent of the cost of 
our schools is furnished by the State government. The rest is mostly 
property taxes. In 1947 State support was $84 million; in 1949, $109 
million; in 1951, $118 million; in 1953, $133 million; in 1955, $156 
million ; in 1957, $189 million. Then our last session of the legislature 
appropriated $206 million. That is an increase in 12 years from $84 
million to $206 million. 

I can say that certainly in each legislative session the State Chamber 
of Commerce in Indiana has supported increases in the appropriation 
for public schools; they have advocated State funds for buildings, 
which has never been accepted. It is just difficult to get any organiza- 
tion in Indiana to be favorable to State aid for buildings. 

I do not know of any place, and our State department of public 
construction cannot tell me of any place where we have double shifts. 
They think there may be some in Lake County, but they don’t know. 

We have a variety of devices to construct buildings in a manner to 
avoid an increase in the debt limitation. I do not think this is a 
logical process for financing construction, but it is working well in 
Indiana. 
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Our recent legislature made some of the best improvements ever, new 
legislation for school consolidation which has been a problem in the 
Midwest for a long time. We now have a county-wide tax levy 
instead of using the township or the schools in the cities. The mini- 
mum salary schedule for teachers was raised by $900 to $1,100 and 
we have a new foundation program, not accepted universally through- 
out the State as being the best possible approach but widely supported 
by State and local chambers of commerce. There was disagreement 
over the level of the salaries and whether or not you should have a 
single salary schedule, but the increases were supported. 

Skipping over, it seems to me and the chambers for which I am 
speaking that Federal aid is definitely undesirable. Naturally, not 
everyone agrees on this or the need or the ability of the States. Fed- 
eral school aid is undesirable, it seems to me, because it would tend 
to undermine our present decentralized and diversified system of 
education under State, local, and private control. Our present sys- 
tem encourages improvements, Seger pride, responsibility, ex- 
perimentation, and financial support. It allows schools to make mis- 
takes, but the absence of national directives and control makes it 
unlikely that all schools would take the same path or seek the wrong 
ends. 

General Federal support for public education might well cause a 
deterioration in relative interest and a reduction in financial support 
as school boards and legislatures prepare budgets with Federal con- 
tributions in mind. School boards and legislatures will not allocate 
State and local funds as if the Federal funds did not exist. We do 
not do that now on Federal aid for highways, we do not do it on any 
of the programs. So we take into consideration what is a reasonable 
amount to spend, and then the amount from the Federal Government, 
and then State and local contributions. The Federal fund is not a 
bonus on top, but it is considered in the total amount to be spent. 

I feel sure that many school districts would reduce or at least in- 
crease their local support at a lower rate if Federal contributions were 
made available. 

What bothers me most, though, is that I am convinced that some 
Federal intervention, control, and regulation would, of necessity, fol- 
low a major Federal-aid program. That type of control has followed 
an the State level. Most of the policy regulations and decisions now 

regarding schools are made at State level. They are operated locally, 
but the State legislatures are making the decisions. 

I would certainly not want to see that centralized in Congress. 
I am thoroughly convinced that once a general program of Federal 
aid is established there would be demands made on C ongress that it 
provide for national certification of teachers to eliminate the lack of 
uniformity now among the States. And a national salary schedule 
for teachers not only to raise salaries but to eliminate the differences 
among the States. A national school board, which has been urged for 
a long time, would seem then essential, since Congr ess and the Federal 
Government are spending so much money on schools. 

These are only a few of the things which I think would follow the 
expenditure of funds, not simply because Congress wants them—and 
I suspect Congress might not—but the professional school organiza- 
tions interested in improving the schools would find it much more 
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convenient to improve all these things at once than try to do it im the 
48 States or 25,000 high schools or in the various school districts. 

In order for the witnesses following me to have sufficient time, I will 
simply close by saying that over the years, as we all know, there has 
been a trend toward increasing centralization in government, ignor- 
ing principles of federalism. It is my hope that before this trend 
toward centralization engulfs all the State and local functions the 
trend will be reversed. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you for your very fine statement. We 
appreciate your brevity. 

I think the strongest thing you say in your statement are these 
words: 

My conviction is that Federal support for education is unnecessary, undesir- 
able, dangerous, discriminatory, and irresponsible. 

We have had some measure of Federal aid to education for a long 
time. I am sure you recognize that. Nearly 100 years ago we had 
the land-grant colleges established. In more recent years we have 
had the Smith-Hughes Act. The federally impacted area bills have 
helped local school districts affected by the war and defense efforts. 
We have more recently had the veterans’ educational acts. 

Do you find in these laws that there has been unusual interference 
with local education in any of these programs ? 

Dr. Hitz. Yes; I think so. Of course, some of the programs were 
not designed to help the schools or local communities, but to pay off 
what was considered delayed benefits to veterans. And the vocational 
education programs, in spite of 40 years of Federal aid, are still the 
weakest part of our public school system. 

I do not think the programs are very good, and the total amount of 
money being spent is not large, but they continue paying lipservice 
to it. But in the vocational educational program the local school 
puts in those courses and then builds everything else around them. 
That teachers must be trained in accordance with Federal regulations, 
not State regulations or what the local school board might think, is 
desirable in a vocational educational teacher. 

In the federally impacted areas program the principle is sound, 
though I do not think the program has been administered very well. 
To the extent that it is banal entirely on the principle that local schools 
are being supported 100 percent by property, then this results in 
bonuses to those school districts, particularly in States where 50 per- 
cent of the support of the chain comes from the State legislature 
and not property taxes at all. 

The land-grant colleges, most of them, find little difficulty in com- 
lying with Federal regulations. Occasionally there is some dispute, 
ut not in recent years. If you are satisfied with the Federal regula- 

tions, it is fine. 

But the land-grant colleges, which have done a wonderful job, have 
not necessarily am any better than colleges which have received no 
Federal funds on that basis. 

Senator McNamara. Except that we have those so-called land- 
grant colleges there and we otherwise would not have had them. 
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Dr. Hiti. They would have been different, I suppose. When we 
appropriate money for Indiana University and Purdue University, we 
find out what Purdue and I.U. are getting from other sources, and 
then we deduct that from what we are going to need before we make an 
appropriation. I am not sure that the State of Indiana needs State 
and local tax relief quite as much as we might need Federal tax relief. 

Senator McNamara. Obviously, if you got the Federal tax relief 
you would have more money for your local schools in the State, and if 
you get the money returned to you the State of Indiana sends it out 
and the results are about the same. 

Dr. Hixx. It gives us a chance to make decentralized decisions as to 
how the money shall be spent. In some places most of it would be 
spent for schools; in others it would be spent for other purposes. 

I am amazed that the States have made the progress they have. I 
am from the largest city in Indiana and I do not believe there is a 
double-session classroom in my city or in the suburbs. We are told that 
there will be some in 3 or 4 years if we do not put up the school build- 
ings, but we usually do. 

I live in a school district with the highest tax rate in the State, and 
there is no complaint about it. We like the schools, we like to operate 
our schools, we like to make the decisions locally, and it certainly 
engenders support. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Dr. Hill. 

Dr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement by Dr. Hill follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. W. W. HILL, Jr. 


My name is W. W. Hill, Jr. My home address is 4142 Norrose Drive, in 
Indianapolis, Ind. I am director of educational research for the College Life 
Insurance Co. of America. 

I appear here on behalf of the 28-member State and regional chambers of 
commerce which are listed on the last page of this statement. 

Most of my life has been devoted to public education; first, as a pupil, later 
as a teacher in a public university, and for the past 5 years as a student of public 
education. 

My opposition to Federal support for schools is not of recent origin. As a 
sophomore in college I became concerned over the perennial efforts of organized 
groups in education to divert a portion of the responsibility for schools from the 
States and local communities to the Federal Government. 

My conviction is that Federal support for education is unnecessary, unde- 
sirable, dangerous, discriminatory, and irresponsible. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS NECESSARY 


Since Reconstruction it has been argued that the States and local units of 
government would not and could not support schools and that the Federal 
Government would have to assume greater responsibility for public education in 
order to divert some sort of disaster. Many things have happened since the 
latter part of the 19th century, but they have not shaken the convictions of the 
proponents of Federal school support. Every improvement in public education 
seems to reinforce the dedication of those who favor Federal school aid. 

In 1870 a bill was intrduced in Congress to establish a national school system, 
it being presumed that the States would not support public education. The 
President of the United States was to have the authority to appoint school 
superintendents and to determine whether or not the several States were 
operating satisfactory school systems. It is still the fear of many that a general 
program of Federal school support will lead to a national school system. 
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Congress was assured in 1870, 1880, 1890, and just about every year, month, 
and day since that the Federal Government had to do something for education. 
Yet, since 1890, when public education really began to expand in this country, 
the educational progress has far surpassed the most advanced dreams of 
anyone. During this period public school expenditures increased approximately 
65 times although enrollments are yet to triple. Per capita expenditures have 
multiplied repeatedly and the percentage of national income going into public 
education has more than tripled. 

This undreamed of generous support was accomplished without a general 
Federal school aid program. We can only speculate as to what the results 
might have been had the Federal Government assumed a major role in public 
education 10 or 20 years ago. No one can be sure of the effects which a program 
of Federal support might have on education in the years ahead. 

The large volume of school construction throughout the country during the 
past 10 years indicates that Federal aid for school buildings is unnecessary. 
The more than 500,000 classrooms constructed during the past decade is almost 
enough to house 50 percent of the pupils enrolled in our public schools. Year 
after year the rate of classroom construction exceeds the number necessary for 
enrollment growth and permits the replacement of old buildings and makes 
possible reductions in overcrowding. 

An examination of classroom construction by States reveals that the less 
wealthy States have made about the same progress as the wealthiest States. 
Texas, which ranks 27th in income per capita, ranks 5th in classroom construc- 
tion; Oklahoma ranks 37th in income but 10th in construction; Louisiana ranks 
38th in income but 12th in construction; and South Carolina ranks 47th in 
income and 16th in construction. Conversely, the District of Columbia, which 
ranks 8th in income, ranks 48th in construction. 

In Texas, 36 percent of the 1955 enrollment could be housed in the classrooms 
built during the past 4 years. The percentage is 33 in Oklahoma, 33 in Louisiana, 
30 in South Carolina, 10 in the District of Columbia, 14 in Ohio, 18 in Rhode 
Island, and 50 in Nevada. 

There seems to be no reason to believe that any State is unable to construct 
its needed classrooms. Actually it is difficult to think of any governmental 
function that is being discharged as well as that of classroom construction. 

In some of the States, of course, there are school communities that need and 
are receiving financial assistance from State government. However, there are 
many States which have not found the need for State grants. My own State, 
Indiana, is one of the States in which classrooms are being constructed without 
State grants The only State support is through long-term loans at 1-percent 
interest. This arrangement apparently is successful and acceptable to the citi- 
zens of Indiana. 

Our legislature adjourned Monday, and not a single bill was introduced to 
provide State grants for school-building construction. There is not a single group 
in the State of Indiana seriously interested in State building grants. On Mon- 
day of this week I called the State department of public instruction and asked 
if there were any schools in the State operating double shifts. It was guessed 
by the officials that there might be one or two in Lake County, but that they 
could not be sure that there was even one school on a double shift. This probably 
is the explanation for the lack of interest in State grants for buildings. 
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Percent of the 1955 enrollment, at 30 pupils per room, that could be housed in 
classrooms constructed during 1955, 1956, 1957, and 1958, related to the 
1956 per capita income of the States 


Ranking 

of States 

Ranking of States on basis of classrooms constructed for existing eae 

enrollments: Percent income 
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i armen hthaatleh ec eal biaeacn eee car aiiaeinaean te 36 27 
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TO an fe os teeta kaa incest ee 23 7 
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Source: U.S. Office of Education. New York omitted for lack of data. 


The point I want to make is that Indiana, which is an average State in popu- 
lation, enrollment, rate of growth, per capita income, per pupil expenditures and 
teachers’ salaries, has only a few at the most and perhaps no schools which find 
it necessary to operate double programs for pupils. This has been accomplished 
without State grants, and generally without unreasonable local tax efforts. 
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The case for Federal support for teachers’ salaries is even weaker than the 
case for building support. Teachers, of course, are not entirely satisfied with 
their salaries, but this is true of practically all of us. Teachers seem more 
unhappy over the extracurricular duties than over salary levels. Unfortunately 
a substantial portion of their time is devoted to routine work which is only 
remotely connected with improving the minds of youngsters. This general situa- 
tion does not require Federal support and could be corrected by school officials 
who feel it is a threat to education. 

Although many teachers leave the profession each year, only a few leave to 
accept nonteaching positions. The national figures were not readily available 
but they do not differ too much from those in Indiana. A careful study of 
teachers in Indiana by the Indiana State Department of Public Instruction 
reveals that only about 1 percent of the State’s teachers leave the profession 
each year for other employment. The mean reasons for leaving are homemaking, 
transfers to other schools, further education, and military service. 

In recent years teachers’ salaries have risen substantially. Also, the percen- 
tage of teachers with college degrees continues to increase and the ratio of 
pupils to teachers continues to grow more favorable. In other'words, the number - 
of teachers is increasing faster than the number of students, and the amount of 
training possessed by teachers is rising. In the Nation, teachers’ salaries 
increased 68 percent in purchasing power between 1942 and 1958, and now are 
approaching $5,000 annually for 9-months of employment. The passage of time 
and rising salaries have put an end to the general teacher shortage. 

Again, 1 would like to refer to Indiana where salaries approximate the national 
average (1958: National average $4,650, Indiana $4,618). Teachers in our State 
are among the best paid employees of State and local governments. The salaries 
of many superintendents exceed those of the Governor and the supreme court 
justices. Many superintendents receive more than $15,000 annually and several 
are paid more than $20,000. The principals of our high schools in large cities 
receive larger salaries than department heads in State government and classroom 
teachers’ salaries, in the main, compare favorably with those of instructors in our 
State colleges and universities. 

Although I favor much. higher salaries for better teachers, I do not believe that 
salary levels have prevented large numbers of young men and women from 
entering the teaching profession. In education there are both surpluses and 
shortages of teachers. In State after State there are too many persons trained 
in phyiscal education, social studies, and commerce, while not nearly enough are 
trained in science, mathematics, and foreign languages, and for the elementary 
grades. Two-thirds of the Nation’s teachers still are being trained for the high 
schools which have less than one-third of the pupils. 

These imbalances are caused by many factors, including too much emphasis on 
easy courses, restrictive licensing requirements, and the practice of paying 
teachers on a basis which disregards ability, effort, and achievement. Not to be 
ignored is the fact that it is only in education that men and women are paid 
on the same salary schedule. 

More teachers are needed in certain fields, but the overall number of teacher 
graduates is more than adequate. That teacher groups are concerned over the 
developing surplus of teachers is evident from discussions with members and 
from any study of the arbitrary and discriminatory teacher licensing require- 
ments. In most States these requirements constitute a roadblock to college 
graduates who want to teach. They also make it difficult for teachers to 
change from high school teaching to elementary teachers and they deter teachers 
from changing from one grade level to another. 

Each year thousands of teachers move into and out of the teaching ranks 
for a variety of reasons. This is a characteristic of the profession and ac- 
counts for part of its popularity. But when the number of college graduates 
moving into and out of the profession are deducted from the total number of 
teachers needed, the number of new graduates needed is less than 50 percent of 
the total number graduated each year. 

While there is general dissatisfaction with the type of training required for 
teachers, they do have more training than ever before. In 1918 only 10 per- 
cent of the teachers were college graduates. Now, the National Education As- 
sociation estimates that 93 percent of the total teaching force enjoys State 
certification. If the States would modify their licensing requirements to place 
the emphasis on basic subject matter and eliminate discriminatory practices, 
all of the teachers could be college graduates, if the State so desired. 
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The steady developments in this area are most encouraging. Salaries are 
rising, the ratio of pupils to teachers is becoming more favorable and the 
amount of training given teachers is rising. But I would like to reemphasize 
that many individual teachers and their organizations are uneasy over the 
growing surplus of college graduates who are qualified for teaching positions, 

Not only are the States and communities capable of financing public educa- 
tion, they have been doing so by increasing total public school expenditures by 
more than 12 percent each year. 

In 1946, the public schools spent approximately $2.8 billion. Ten years later, 
in 1956, they were spending more than $11 billion. Although inflation has re- 
duced the effectiveness of each dollar, the increase still is remarkable. Schools 
in Indiana have increased expenditures from $87 million in 1946 to an estimated 
$340 million for 1958. The per pupil expenditures rose from $139 to $383, 
and the operating expenditures per pupil rose from $133 to about $300. In 
spite of inflition, the per pupil expenditures, in constant dollars, in indiene 
have increased 70 percent in 12 years. 


State and local government public school expenditures, United States 


Total Annual rate 
of increase 


Percent 

| $2, 305, 000, 000 | 

2, 847, 000, 000 

4, 292, 000, 000 

5, 816, 000, 000 

6, 816, 000, 000 

7, 773, 000, 000 

8, 896, 000, 000 

10, 084, 000, 090 
11, 165, 000, 000 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Indiana State and local public school expenditures 





Total Annual rate | Totalcost | Current cost 
of inerease per pupil per pupil 


Percent 
$139 
152 
203 
219 
232 
239 








Source: Indiana State Department of Public Instruction. 


These expenditures will continue to increase. The 1959 legislature substan- 
tially increased State school support and did so without raising taxes or borrow- 
ing funds. This could not very well be accomplished by the Federal Government. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS UNDESIRABLE 


Federal school support is undesirable because it would tend to undermine 
our present decentralized and diversified system of education, under State, local, 
and private control. Such a system encourages improvements, competition, pride, 
responsibility, experimentation, and financial support. It allows schools to 
make mistakes. But the absence of national directives and control makes it 
unlikely that all schools will take the wrong path or seek the wrong ends. 

General Federal support for public education might very well cause a de- 
terioration in relative interest and a reduction in financial support as school 
boards and legislatures prepare budgets with Federal contributions in mind. 
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School boards and legislatures will not allocate State and local funds as though 
Federal moneys were not available. The funds from Washington would encourage 
school authorities to reduce State and local support. This would be a serious 
mistake, in my opinion. Tax reductions are needed, but they are needed most 
at the Federal level so that States and communities can more easily finance State 
and local governmental functions. 

In return for Federal support school authorities would eventually be forced 
to relinquish some policy decisions and control over education. To me this is 
not a fair exchange. I can find nothing which convinces me that Federal support, 
advice, and guidance will strengthen our public schools. Confidence cannot be 
found in the fiscal structure of the Federal Government. It seems to be worse 
than that of any State. It is not likely to be improved by the enactment of 
legislation to assume responsibilities that can best be discharged locally. 

The arguments favoring greater equalization of school costs and minimum 
mational standards are not as important as the argumnets favoring schools 
financed and operated by State and local levels of government. State and local 
support of education has furnished us with a school system superior to any- 
other system known to civilization. Public education has become the major 
function of State and local governments, and receives more sympathetic con- 
sideration than any other governmental function. 

If we are realistic, we have to admit that Federal support for schools would 
mean meeting current school expenditures with borrowed funds. The Federal 
budget generally is out of balance in good years and bad. It somehow seems 
absurd to engage in the practice of using borrowed funds for routine, everyday, 
operating expenses. . 

A fair and proper program of school finance necessarily involves regulations, 
standards, and controls. But a program involving reguiations, standards, and 
controls is not necessarily desirable. No one really expects Federal aid without 
some measure of Federal control. Federal aid with controls will lead to Federal 
standards, more uniformity, more conformity, more centralization, and eventual 
loss of control by local school officials and school patrons. 

Decisions would be made by remote control in Washington for the benefit of 
miHions of teachers, school officials, school patrons, and pupils. In this sequence 
I deliberately place pupils last. They may be last in the considerations of Con- 
gress after the organized interests apply their pressure. 

Decisions should be made locally. Federal control of education a few years 
ago might have meant nationwide emphasis on social adjustment and progressive 
education, currently it might be national concentration on science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, in the future it might turn to driver education, physical 
education, and outdoor recreation. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS DANGEROUS 


There are positive dangers in having the National Government assume responsi- 
bility for financing and regulating public education. These dangers include those 
mentioned earlier, but there are others. Congress, I am sure, is not interested 
in controlling public education. 

The danger would be presented by various organizations in education which 
honestly believe that their ideas and suggestions on education are so compelling 
that they should be written into law and made applicable to all pupils and all 
schools. The belief of organized education that all good things should be made 
mandatory is evident from State laws, State regulations, resolutions of education 
groups, and professional education literature. Not long after the enactment of 
a major Federal school support program the drive would begin to have the Fed- 
eral Government shape the future of education by ensuring that the Federal 
funds are spent to promote the national interest. To get wise expenditures, the 
Congress would have to pass legislation and authorize the Office of Education 
to make and enforce more rules and regulations. 

Instead of seeking changes in each school district, or in each State, educational 
organizations would find it more efficient and convenient to get Federal legis- 
Jation which would apply to all schools and pupils at the same time. 

These are some of the policy decisions and controls which I anticipate would 
be gradually moved from the State and local levels to Washington. National 
certification of teachers; required courses in foreign languages, mathematics, 
science, driver education, and physical education ; school district reorganization ; 
educational television; a national school board; compulsory kindergartens and 
nurseries; minimum statutory salaries, minimum standards for buildings and 
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school buses. In time the Federal Government would be urged to approve 
textbooks and other classroom materials, as it now is doing under the National 
Defense Education Act, through the Office of Education. 

Federal certification for teachers, it can be argued, would assure the same 
minimum standards of instruction in all States for all pupils; make it easier 
for teachers to move from one State to another in search of employment; and 
reduce the undesirable competition for teaching positions. It can also be urged 
that the Federal Government already specifies the required training for teachers 
in vocational education programs financed with Federal funds and that this 
same protection should be afforded all pupils. 

Organizations and individuals keenly interested in foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, and science may feel that all students should have at least 2 years of such 
subjects and that this cannot be accomplished if left to the school communities 
and the States. Various interests will assure the public that Federal funds 
should be spent only for things in the public interest and that these subjects are 
vital to the security of the country. 

Driver education for all who drive is plausible. It is almost as plausible to 
require all people who will drive to take a course in driver education. Using 
sueh logie it can be urged that driver education be required for all pupils for 
our lives are endangered by drivers who do not know how to drive. 

Physical education, of course, is in the national interest and should be taken 
by all. A minimum amount of such education for all pupils, some will urge, 
should be made mandatory. The number of States now requiring physical edu- 
cation probably exceeds the number requiring a laboratory science or mathe- 
matics, and much larger than the number requiring foreign languages. 

These and other curriculum requirements will be urged upon Congress by 
many of the same organizations now supporting Federal school aid. They will 
genuinely feel that their recommendations and prescriptions are so good that 
all pupils should have them in equal quantities, or in stated minimum amounts. 

Federal funds should not be used to finance inefficient school districts. This 
seems reasonable. A similar cry regarding State support has been made in most 
of the States that are trying to reduce the number of small, inefficient high 
schools. I might very well be among those who demand that Congress do some- 
thing about such schools that waste tax dollars on skeletal school programs. 

Let me illustrate. Florida has 67 school districts, Indiana has more thar 
1,000 and some States have more than 4,000. In the North Central States 
there are thousands of small high schools with enrollments of less than 100. 
Why should these schools be allowed to waste funds collected from the Ameri- 
can taxpayer? If all the taxpayers of the Nation are going to help support 
wasteful schools, they will be reasonable in demanding that citizens therein 
give consideration to their recommendations. 

A national educational television network under the supervision and operation 
of the Office of Education could be demanded for the simple reason that educa- 
tional television is considered to be a good thing and some States are refusing 
to utilize it. 

The National Education Association has long sought a national school board 
and would find the need immensely greater once the Federal Government em- 
barked on a general school support program. This same organization, along 
with its dozens of affiliates, can be expected to seek a national minimum salary 
schedule. 

All of these things are desirable to some individuals and groups. Also, it 
seems logical and reasonable to ask the Government to regulate the purposes for 
which it spends money. 

To me, these expectations are quite real. Control over most of these mat- 
ters already has been taken from the school communities and given over to 
State officials. The next step would be to move the control to Washington. 

Once the Federal Government is involved in teacher certification, fixing 
salaries, reorganizing school districts, and imposing curriculum standards, it 
would not be too difficult to funnel through the schools propaganda and indoc- 
trination. The propaganda may be good, or it may be bad. If it can be done at 
all, it is dangerous. 

Further, I can see nothing inconsistent with the Federal Government, or 
more specifically, the Office of Education, approving the textbooks to be used 
in schools supported, in part, with Federal dollars. Dangerous, perhaps, but 
illogical, no. It might be contended that national approval of textbooks is 
in the national interest. 
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A single provision at the beginning of an act forbidding officers and agencies 
of the federal Government from interfering with personnel, curriculum, or 
personnel of the public schools is of little comfort. It can be altered. It can 
be evaded. More to the point, Congress can promptly enact other laws spe- 
cifically requiring controls. Is there anyone anywhere who could have pre 
dicted the extent to which Federal controls have been imposed on the American 
farmer? 

The belief that Federal support will lead to Federal control seems to be 
growing. Recently, Aldai Stevenson included the following statement in one 
of his speeches: 

“The fear of surrendering to centralized control the responsibility for the 
education of our young is, I think, still valid. Because in a vast country like 
this, the further you remove the responsibility for education from the locality, 
the more you endanger the interest and concern and the sense of responsibility 
of the individual citizens in the community. And what we desperately need 
is more, not less, individual concern for education. Indeed, I think the need 
transcends classrooms, teachers, and all other school needs.” : 

At Atlantic City recently, Dr. Edgar Fuller, secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, told a group of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators that Federal control was being exercised under the new National 
Defense Education Act. No one disagreed with him during the meeting; 
others on the panel, including Dr. Finis Engleman, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Administrators and Mr. Oliver Hodge, the 
State school superintendent of Oklahoma, shared his concern over Federal control 
and severely criticized the Federal controls now being imposed. 

Federal control will follow Federal aid just as surely as night follows the 
day, but it may not be apparent until the schools are so dependent on Federal 
support that they cannot conveniently relinquish what appears to be a free 
subsidy. 
; FEDERAL SUPPORT IS DISCRIMINATORY 


_ Federal school support means that we discriminate against the citizens in 
“New York, New Jersey; and Connecticut in favor of the citizens of Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Kentucky. This would be done without any real concern 
for existing spending patterns, tax burdens and without appreciation for cul- 
tural, economic, and social priorities of the citizens of the various school com- 
munities and States. Some States would gain money from the program and 
others would lose money. All might lose something more valuable than the 
subsidies—that is State and local control over education. 

Federal school support, through discrimination against some States in favor 
‘of others would tend to equalize school costs and perhaps per pupil expendi- 
tures. This might be more important if we could equate expenditures and 
educational achievements. This seems to be impossible. Naturally, a school 
system can be pauperized by lack of funds, but expensive schools are not 
necessarily good schools. 

Success has not blessed any of the serious efforts to find a correlation between 
expenditures and educational achievement. Larger school expenditures in the 
wealthier States do not necessarily result in higher educational achievements 
there as compared with achievements in States with less wealth and lower 
expenditures per pupil. Some States and some school districts simply have to 
pay higher salaries than others. Also, school expenditures are factors of 
pupil-teacher ratios and these are largely influenced by school unit organiza- 
tion. 

The highest paid teachers in Indiana are employed by school districts in 
Lake County. But the most experienced and best trained teachers are employed 
in small towns of central and southern Indiana, where the average salaries are 
up to $1,000 less per year. 
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An illustration of why certain States spend more than others is shown in 
the relative school construction costs. The U.S. Office of Education has made 
some interesting cost studies. For example, a few years ago when the Office of 
Sducation calculated building costs at $630 per pupil in Alabama, and $715 in 
Florida, it fixed the costs at $1,383 in Illinois, $1,447 in Maryland, and $1,483 
in Ohio. 

H.R. 22, introduced by Congressman Metcalf, contains many discriminatory 
features. In this respect the bill is not unusual. A Federal program based on 
this bill would discriminate against States in which the school districts are 
efficient, States which are above average in income, and States which, for one 
reason or another, are not making an effort approximating the national effort. 

Schools in States with large numbers of small school districts and rela- 
tively few pupils would receive a windfall under H.R. 22. If they are in States 
which also fall below the average in income per school-age child, the bonus may 
be larger. This is true because States with large numbers of small schools tend 
to have unrealistic pupil-teacher ratios. This ratio magnifies per pupil costs 
and results in wasteful expenditures. Because the per pupil cost is high and the 
resulting effort substantial, such schools would get favorable treatment under 
H.R. 22. 

States with pupil-teacher ratios of 15 to 1 (North Dakota), 16 to 1 (South 
Dakota), 18 to 1 (Nebraska and Iowa), and similar ratios will show more effort, 
but not necessarily more results than States with pupil-teacher ratios of 25 to 1, 
or 30 to 1. Poor school organization in these States is not the fault of the 
Federal Government or the citizens of other States. Premiums should not be 
paid for such inefficiencies. 

Requiring the various States to render an effort equal to that of the effort 
of the average State is arbitrary. While it is designed to assure that States will 
exercise substantial efforts and to give relatively more money to some States and 
relatively less to others, this entire purpose might not be achieved. It is pos- 
sible, of course, for all States to relax in their financial efforts and depend on 
Congress for more and more support. 

It is not possible to devise fair Federal support distribution formulas. There 
are objections to returning to each State a percentage of its Federal net income 
tax payments; objections to fixed and uniform payments per pupil; wealth and 
ability factors have their critics, as do all other formulas. There seems to be 
no fair way of discriminating against approximately half the population in half 
the States. Since the States that would be benefiting by the discriminatory 
action are not demanding special consideration, and since the States and local 
governments are doing a much better job in education than the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing in the administration of its untold number of services, and since 
the Federal Government cannot afford the services now being performed, it would 
seem unwise to have it attempt the task of providing the impossible, a program 
of fair and equitable school support without Federal regulations. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT IS IRRESPONSIBLE 


Most legislatures are required by their State constitutions to provide for 
a system of public schools. No such mandate appears in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is not responsible government for Congress to assume a role which is a 
legal obligation of the various States. Neither is it responsible government for 
the central authority to assume functions which are clearly local in nature. 

We can assume, of course, that Federal funds would be of assistance to many 
school districts throughout the Nation. It also is possible that other school dis- 
tricts could be weakened by relying on Federal subsidies. School boards and 
local taxpayers may decide to wait for more congressional appropriations before 
raising teachers’ salaries, constructing more buildings, buying needed equip- 
ment, or adding new personnel for guidance and counseling. 


CONCLUSION 


We fully realize that the long-term trend has been in the direction of in- 
creased centralization of governmental functions and that few areas are im- 
mune to Federal influence and regulation. We sincerely hope that this trend 
will run its course before it engulfs public education. 
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The member State and regional chambers of commerce in the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce which have endorsed the foregoing statement are as 
follows: 

Alabama State Chamber of Commerce. 

Arkansas State Chamber of Commerce. 

Colorado State Chamber of Commerce. 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 

Delaware State Chamber of Commerce. 

Florida State Chamber of Commerce. 

Georgia State Chamber of Commerce. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. 

Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 

Kansas State Chamber of Commerce. 

Kentucky Chamber of Commerce. 

Maine State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mississippi Economic Council. 

Missouri State Chamber of Commerce. 

New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 

Empire State Chamber of Commerce (New York). 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 

South Carolina State Chamber of Commerce. 
Greater South Dakota Association. 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

South Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

West Texas Chamber of Commerce. 

Lower Rio Grande Valley Chamber of Commerce (Texas). 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 

West Virginia Chamber of Commerce. 

Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce. 


In addition to the above-listed chambers of commerce, the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce and the Salt Lake City (Utah) Chamber of Commerce 
endorse this statement. 

Senator McNamara. Now our last witness this morning is Mr. 
Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington Bureau of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Mitchell, we are glad to have you here this morning. 

I see you have a comparatively short statement. We would be 
glad to have you proceed in your own manner. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrrcnett. Thank you very much, Senator McNamara. I 
would, if you do not mind, like to read it. I think it would be more 
brief that way. 


Senator McNamara. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I wish to thank you for this opportunity to appear and present testi- 
mony on behalf of the Wational ‘Aimoeidtion or the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

As Congress considers this legislation, it would be a good idea to 
watch the developments in the legislature now meeting on the other 
side of the Potomac. 

The Virginia Governor’s commission, in a report issued March 31, 
1959, boldly advocates that the legislature authorize local communi- 
ties to sell public-school property as a means of avoiding compliance 
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with Federal court desegregation decisions. I have a 2-paragraph 
excerpt from the committee’s official report which says, on page 14: 

The commission recommends the passage of an additional act which would 
permit the qualified voters to petition the court of record for their city, county, 
or town to order a referendum to be held to determine if the special school prop- 
erty or properties, personal, real, or both, is any longer needed for public pur- 
poses. If a majority of the voters voting in such referendum find that a specific 
parcel of property is no longer needed, the property shall be sold by the school 
board under the applicable provisions of law. A bill to carry out this recom- 
mendation is included in the appendix of this report. 

This report is supposed to be the new and modern approach in 
Virginia. 

It should be noted in passing that the commission admits that the 
State received $12 million from the Federal Government for the opera- 
tion of public schools in the year 1957-58. There is no suggestion that 
this money be handed back as a protest against the Supreme Court, nor 
is there an indication that similar funds will be rejected in the future. 
In other words, the Virginia concept of States rights seems to stop at 
the window where the checks are handed out. 

We have urged that Public Laws 815 and 874 include protection 
against improper expenditure of the Federal funds provided by these 
laws. Congress has declined to include such language for a number 
of reasons, but one of the principal reasons given is that the executive 
branch can do what is required without additional authority. 


The year 1958 offers two illustrations of how the executive branch is 
tolerating and even encouraging defiance of the law. 
In Pulaski County, Ark., $800,000 in Federal funds made possible 


the construction of a public school for children of civilian and mili- 
tary personnel at the Little Rock Air Force Base. When that school 
opened in September 1958, colored children were excluded and they 
are still excluded even though the sole justification for this school 
is that it is to serve children whose parents work on the base or are 
there on military duty. At last count, this school was equipped to 
serve approximately 1,200 children. There are about 120 colored 
children who would be eligible to attend if they were not barred be- 
cause of race. This is an example of Federal toleration of illegal use 
of aid to education funds. 

At the Redstone Arsenal in Alabama 21 acres of land were trans- 
ferred to Huntsville, Ala., school district in 1958. This land is to be 
used for a segregated elementary school. I refer to this case as an 
instance in which the executive branch is encouraging defiance of the 
law, because it could have been avoided. If the military authorities 
had kept the land and built a school on it, the present policies of the 
Department of Defense, which require that all children who are 
eligible be admitted without regard to race, would have insured that 
there would have been no segregation. 

Thus, those who are responsible for this land transfer have suc- 
ceeded in overruling the Chief Executive and the Secretary of De- 
fense. Instead of calling a halt to this kind of insubordination, the 
Department of Defense has attempted to justify it as follows: 

Under the provisions of existing laws and policies established by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, children residing in federally impacted areas must 
be educated in schools operated and controled by local public school agencies in 


accordance with local laws and standards unless the local agency is unable to 
provide such education. 
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I would just like to say here, Mr. Chairman, that there is nothing 
in the law which requires the Federal Government to insist that the 
children of military personnel go to segregated schools. This is the 
policy part. It is the policy of the Office of Education and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare to insist that these 
children go to segregated schools. 

There is little doubt that this kind of duplicity will continue until 
Congress or the courts eliminate it. 

In testimony presented to the 85th Congress we submitted informa- 
tion on the amount of money the defiant States received for public 
school education out of the Federal Treasury. These are amounts 
paid for 1950 through September 1957. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will not run through the. 
figures, but will ask they be printed in the record. 

Senator McNamara. They will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 





| 
| Construction | Operation 














Alabama. .---- 
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Louisiana 
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South Carolina_. seas 

ESS 


<r eachediagte aptareksaceecae Rane 2,610, 387 6, 295, 756. 97 
SS SitasstiednLpihs spike | 49,976,922 | 36, 616, 923.09 
| 


Mr. Mircuetu. The source of this information is the U.S. Office 
of Education, and this was the latest overall data that was available. 

In order to prevent further abuses of the kind mentioned at the 
beginning of this testimony, we suggest that the following amend- 
ment be included in any bill reported out by the subcommittee: 

No funds authorized to be appropriated under this Act shall be paid to any 
State education agency or other State agency unless such State education 
agency or other State agency shall certify to the Commissioner of Education 


that such funds will be allotted only to schools that are operating in conformity 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States relating to school 


desegregation. 

That concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

You make reference to some 1,200 children who are eligible to at- 
tend the Little Rock Air Force Base school facility. You say there 
are 120 colored children who would be eligible to attend if they were 
not barred because of race. 

Where do they go to school ? 

Mr. Mircuety. They now go to schools that are scattered around in 
the county area. 

This is not in the city of Little Rock proper. It is within Pulaski 
County, outside of the city of Little Rock. 

Senator McNamara. There is not a special school for these 120, but 
they go to various schools in the surrounding area ? 

Mr. Mircue.t. That is the practice, Mr. Chairman, in all of these 
schools where there is segregation. The white children are permitted 
to go to the school which is nearest the post and the school that has 
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been erected by Federal aid, but the colored children are scattered 
around in the various areas, in whatever the territory may be. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. I think your state- 
ment is very clear, and I have no further questions. I assure you 
your testimony here today will be given consideration by the subcom- 
mittee, the committee and the Senate when it gets to it. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. This hearing is adjourned. The next meet- 
ing will be held on Monday at 10 a.m. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the subcommittee recessed until 10 a.m., 
Monday, April 13, 1959.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:25 a.m., in room 
49232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Ralph W. Yarborough 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Yarborough (presiding). 

Also present: Senator Randolph, member of the committee. 

Committee staff member present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk. 

Senator Yarsoroucnu. The Subcommittee on Education will resume 
its hearings. 

Our first witness this morning is the Honorable Jennings Randolph, 
U.S. Senator from West Virginia, a person who has made a distin- 
guished contribution to the advancement of education in this coun- 
try, having been a college teacher for 6 years, being now a member of 
the boards of trustees of two colleges, and, in addition, to that, being 
a member of the advisory committee of the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Small Colleges. 

It is my privilege to sit just one desk removed from Senator Ran- 
dolph in the Senate. I have watched him there as one who has 
advanced the best interests of the American people. So it is with 

articular pleasure, Senator Randolph, that we welcome you to the 
ubcommittee on Education, and we are most happy to have your 
remarks on these measures. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator RanpotrH. Mr. Chairman, a pleasant good morning to you, 
to our guests who are here from one of the unions of the AFL-CIO, 
and to any other citizens in individual or collective capacities who are 
present. Iam sure I would join you in welcoming them to this session, 
a continuance of the hearings on Senate bill 2 and related legislation. 

Senator Yarborough has spoken about sitting next tome. I would 
like you to know that I sit next to him, because he has been here longer 
than have I, and I seek him out for counsel, of course, on many, many 
occasions. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear here before the subcommittee 
of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee of which I am a 
member, to testify on the school support legislation. 


389 
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_ I would like to commend Senator Murray and all those persons, 30 
in number, in addition to myself, who cosponsor this important 
legislation. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that Senator Murray has been 
persistent and devoted in his efforts in this area of legislative ac- 

ivity, and I feel that you and other Members of the Senate have 
shown a constant concern for the improvement of the overall educa- 
tional programs of the United States. 

Before discussing the evidence which substantiates the critical 
need for this legislation, I would like to address my comment to a 
point which has been raised on more than one occasion by its 
opponents. 

I refer to the often-voiced fear of Federal control which follows 
inevitably, it is supposed, upon Federal aid to education. 

We are all aware of the importance of the American custom of 
local responsibility and control of public education. But let us at 
least be clear in our understanding of the origins and the reasons for 
‘this tradition. Let us not be confused by the invocations of the 
rhetoric of the Founding Fathers, or raising the specter of an omniv- 
orous and power-hungry Federal police state. 

, Without going into historical detail, we can acknowledge that the 
practice of local support for public education has been one of the 
undamental marks of the American system from its outset. But 
let us also acknowledge that this practice was not based upon any 
‘hallowed principle of democratic idealism, but, rather, on the simple 
and understandable resistance of the citizens of one community to 
paying taxes for the education of the children of another. 

.;;,Lhe struggle for universal public education in America was not 
‘won overnight. The merchant and propertied classes resisted 
strongly the economic, political, and social ferment we associate with 
the Jacksonian period, and the chief tribute they won from the cham- 
‘pions of public education was the principle of local support of the 
‘schools. The principle was thus motivated by self-interest, at least 
to.a degree, as well as idealism. 

~~ But this is not to condemn it. Within the context of an agrarian 
society, a loose Federal structure, and the sectional jealousies and 
rivalries of the individual States such a point of view is easily under- 
standable. But, Mr. Chairman, it is important, when we listen today 
to the critics of Federal aid to public schools invoking some sup- 
posedly time-honored American tradition, to know that that tradi- 
tion has nothing to do with the fear of Federal control. 

‘On the contrary, in the field of higher education the practice of 
‘Federal support is almost as old as our tax-supported universities 
themselves. Three years from now the great land-grant colleges 
‘and, universities of America will celebrate the centennial of the Mor- 
rill Act which set aside Federal lands for the support of agricultural 
‘and engineering colleges. In 1862, Congress passed this epoch- 
‘making act, which for the first time established the policy of Federal 
aid, not only to the newer States but to the older ones as well, offer- 
ing each State the proceeds from the sale of 30,000 acres of Federal 
‘land for each Member of its congressional delegation. The sole meas- 
‘ure of Federal control in these colleges has been the supervision of the 
Reserve Officers, Training Corps established therein, hardly an exam- 
ple of a burgeoning police power of the national state. 
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In recent decades the Federal Government has entered the field of 
education in a variety of ways—the public schools built by the WPA 
in the 1930’s, the tuition-payment program of the GI bill, and the 
grants-in-aid and the underwriting of research programs at many of 
our colleges and universities. In none of these has the Federal Gov- 
ernment encroached upon the control of local authorities. 

The threat of Federal control is a myth, and the fear of it is spun 
from fantasy and a misreading of our history. 

The question, therefore, is not whether or not we shall have Federal 
control, but whether we shall have Federal aid, and, if so, how much, 
what direction it will take, and how best to utilize it in a coherent man- 
ner to lift our public school system to the level that a thriving democ- 
racy demands and one that our young people deserve. 

Senate bill No. 2 offers a significant contribution in alleviating two 
of the most critical problems.in the educational scene—the inadequacy 
of teachers’ salaries and the shortage of classroom space. 

Let me refer first to the long-range problem of the shortage of class- 
room space. The figure of 142,000, representing our present class- 
room shortage, has been repeated so frequently in recent discussions 
that we are likely to overlook the more enduring features of our prob- 
lem. 

For example, from 1780 to 1955 our population grew from 40 million 
to 165 million. During this same period, while our general popula- 
tion increased 4 times, our public school population increased approxi- 
mately 80 times. 

Under our present rate of population development the bulge of the 
future will press even more heavily on our already burdened facilities. 
The elementary school enrollment of 22 million of last year will rise 
to about 34 million by 1960-61. By 1969 our high schools will be 
flooded with 50 to 70 percent more students than they can now handle. 
By 1975 our colleges and universities will face a doubling and, in some 
eases, a tripling of enrollment. Now these are only the bare bones 
of statistics that comprise one aspect of the problem. There are 
others. 

For one, there is the problem borne of the mobility of our society. 
We are a people on the go; 34 million of us change our address every 
year, and there are long-term currents of movement to the North and 
West. Thus, the effects of education offered in a given school may 
be registered in a State far removed from where the education was 
acquired. 

he quality of education in the United States is therefore a national 
issue rather than a merely local one. And yet it is the only national 
problem that we have not attempted to solve on a national basis: 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the shortage and recruitment 
of teachers. It is authoritatively estimated that in order to maintain 
the present student-teacher ratio between one-third and one-half of 
all 4-year college graduates would have to enter schoolteaching in 
the next decade. Since only one out of five college graduates custom- 
arily enters schoolteaching, one can appreciate the magnitude of the 
problem involved. 

Not only is the number of teachers inadequate but the preparation 
of many of the present teachers is in need of improvement. Accord- 
ing to the National Education Association, 33 percent of our ele- 
mentary schoolteachers do not hold A.B. degrees, and more than 21 
percent of all public schoolteachers have less than 4 years of college. 
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A similar condition prevails, according to the NEA, at the college and 
university level, with the holders of doctor’s degrees among full-time 
teachers having decreased by 25 percent since 1953-54. 

The reasons are apparent. Business, industry, and government are 
outbidding the teaching profession for the talents of many of its best 
qualified and most able men and women. Nor is it small wonder when 
one observes that the average State salary of classroom teachers ranges 
from a high of $6,400 to a low of $3,070 per year, while.in.my own 
State of West Virginia the beginning salary for a teacher with a 
master’s degree is $3,060. 

I stop for just a moment. This is not a comparison for the purpose 
of disparagement of work well done by men and women regardless of 
their profession or business. . But we have today in this room members 
of a union within the framework of the AFL-C1O. 

If I were to ask a raising of the hands, Mr. Chairman, of the people . 
in this room this morning who are in industry as employees, as to how 
many of them receive $3,060 or less a year, no hands would be raised. 
If I were to ask how many receive less than $3,070 per year, no hands 
would be raised. 

I bring this point out this morning with vigor only to indicate that 
I have, during the past few months, found in schools of West Virginia 
teachers leaving their posts of duty, frankly, to drive the school buses, 
to carry the children to the very schools where the teachers cannot teach 
but leave the professions for which they have been trained and move 
into other areas of activity. 

This is a serious matter. I remember in one school last fall I found 
the typewriters were dusty and those which were covered standing 
idle. There was no instructor of business in that high school because 
that teacher, believe it or not, had gone from teaching into a position 
in business itself. 

I found in the same school the home economics department empty. 
The teacher of home economics, skilled and trained for this work, had 
gone into private industry. 

Admittedly, we cannot reward, and I do not believe the American 
teacher expects to be rewarded with the chauffeur and summer homes 
that. we are told some of his and her Russian counterparts have at 
present. But we can and we must reward our teachers with salaries 
more consistent with their professional status and their dedication of 
purpose. 

The necessity of many of our teachers to have part-time supple- 
mentary jobs is, to put it in its mildest terms, incnsistent with the 
responsibility that a democratic society has placed upon them. Our 
teachers’ salaries can and must be raised immediately and substantially 
~ we are to attract able young men and women and retain those we 

ave. 

According to the Rockefeller report, we spent in 1955 a total of just 
under $14 billion for — and private education at all levels, slightly 
more than we spent last year on alcohol and cosmetics in the United 
States. Against a gross national product of $391 billion for that year, 
our expenditures for formal education amounted to 3.6 percent. The 
same source estimates that by 1967 the increased demands that I re- 
ferred to earlier will require an expenditure of $30 billion, or 5 percent 
of an estimated gross national eiadiant of $600 billion. 
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Such a sharp rise in expenditures calls for a determined departure 
from traditional methods of school financing. Historically, Ameri- 
cans have preferred to finance their school at the local and State levels. 
But there has already been a shift of responsibility from the local to 
the State levels. In 1930 under 17 percent of the cost was borne by the 
State; in 1954 this had more than doubled to over 37 percent. 

However, local and State tax systems in many instances are not 
adequate to the, task, partly because they depend so heavily on the 
real property tax, which everywhere lags behind rising incomes-and 
the increased cost of education, and partly because loeal and State 
governments are reluctant to raise taxes and thereby place their com- 
munities in an unfavorable competitive position with other States. 

The problem is especially acute in such a State as West Virginia 
and some of the Southern States where great inequalities exist in the 
income of different school districts. The same condition prevails on 
a higher level in terms of the difference between the States in per- 
capita income and the relative proportion of the tax dollar spent on 
education. 

West Virginia, for example, with a per capita income in 1957 of 
only $1,480 was spending $218 a year for every child in school. 
From the total State revenues of $285,996,653 the schools received 
over 36 percent, leaving less than two-thirds of every tax dollar for 
all the other State governmental services combined. Thus, if we 
were to try to match the per capita dollar expenditures of such States 
as New York or California we would more than exhaust our total 
revenue on schools alone. 

According to figures compiled by the National Educational Associa- 
tion, the average per pupil expenditure among the individual States 
ranges from a high of $535 a year to a low of $164, with a national 
average of $340 per pupil. 

This gross disparity in expenditure between our richest and our 
poorest States can be vectifien « only with Federal aid. For, to illus- 
trate again by reference to my own State of West Virginia, even with 
proposed new tax levies and a statewide reappraisal of. property, our 
school revenue per ee would still be more than $60 below the 
aa average and approximately $175 below that of New York 

tate. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate, these inequities can be redressed only 
with Federal assistance. Let us not be deluded by the ideas of a 
century ago, ideas which at that time had some validity. For we 
are no longer a loose federation of quasi-independent States. We 
are a nation of highly mobile people, a nation in which the welfare 
of one section is inextricably involved with that of all. And, as a 
nation, we have only one future, a future that will in substantial 
measure be determined by the degree of our devotion to the cause of 
strengthening our system of public education. 

None of us is so naive as to believe that money alone will solve a 
deep-seated and pervasive cultural problem such as this. But the 
extent to which we will apply our financial resources is, in part, a 
measure of our purpose in other respects as well. It is not encour- 
aging, therefore, to note that we spend almost as much on alcohol 
and cosmetics and more than twice as much on advertising as we do 
on education. : 
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Such a disparity would indicate that as a society we are in need 
of a fundamental and soul-searching reevaluation of our aims and 
values. It is one of the sadder ironies of our time that this reexamina- 
tion of education in a democracy has gained national support largely 
because of the educational achievements of a police state. As Dr. 
Robert Hutchins recently said : 


History will smile sardonically at the spectacle of this great country getting 
interested, slightly and temporarily, in education only because of the technical 
achievements of Russia, and then being able to act as a nation by assimilating 
education to the cold war and calling an education bill a defense act. 

We might as well make up our minds to it. If our hopes of democracy are 
to be realized, every citizen of this country is going to have to be educated to 
the limit of his capacity. And I don’t mean trained, amused, exercised, accom- 
modated, or adjusted. I mean that his intellectual power must be developed. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, in keeping with the 
tenor of Dr. Hutchins’ remarks, that we approach our duty here not 
in the spirit of a cold war with Russia but in the spirit of fulfilling 
our own destiny as a democracy. 

This means that the fundamental issue in education as in govern- 
ment today is no less than the assessment of the basic values of a demo- 
cratic society. The making of the image of what we want to be, the 
determination of the kind of greatness we hope to achieve, these are 
the choices that confront us now. 

The kind of greatness that we produce in the years ahead will be 
nurtured by the values that we as a society cherish and transmit, in 
large measure, through our formal education system. If we fail now, 
Mr. Chairman, to supply the means for the best system possible our 
children and grandchildren will have little cause to be grateful to us. 

At the foundation of our values is the principle which more than 
any other distinguishes American culture from the older cultures of 
Europe and from the new totalitarian societies. That is the extent 
to which we are guided by our faith in the dignity and integrity of the 
individual. This is the faith which states that man should live in 
the light of reason, be free to exercise his own moral choice, and de- 
velop to the full the latent possibilities within him. 

As this faith is translated into the practical problems of our school 
system it presents a double-barreled challenge, the challenge of main- 
taining the equality of opportunity for all while, at the same time, 
stressing the achievement of excellence for those capable of it. The 
challenge is to maintain both quantity and quality in education, to 
expand the one and improve the other. 

any people of late, laymen as well as professional educators, have 
posed the problem in terms of a choice between quantity and quality, 
a choice between equality and excellence. 


denen that we have no choice. We must, if we would survive, have 
_ We must have a generally informed citizenry capable of making 
intelligent decisions on matters of the public good. And we must have 
gauge learning that our modern, complex society demands. This is 
the chief problem in the field of education before us. 
the highly trained specialists as well as the men and women of broad- 
The early and unanimous endorsement of S. 2 by this subcommittee 
over which you preside this morning, Mr. Chairman, will help sig- 
nificantly in providing the means to solve this problem. We must 
have an educational program to match our times. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsoroucH. Senator Randolph, I want to thank you for 
this most excellent statement. This is more than a statement in sup- 
port of Senate bill2. This is one of the finest papers that I have heard 
since I came to the Senate. It is an examination of many of the 
sources of American greatness, and you have so many fine paragraphs 
in this paper that I would have to stop and read it over again if I were 
to try to pick out the best ones. But there is one closing thought 
that you have in it that I think is worthy of special attention. That is 
where you point to this latter day debate, in which many of our pro- 
fessional educators and laymen and some of the business organizations 
are debating whether or not we can have quantity or quality. They 
seem to take it for granted that our economy will not stand the strain 
of giving an education to each person up to his or her educational 
capabilities. 

I think it is part of our American heritage and aims that, to use a 
part of a sentence of yours here, we develop to the full the latent 
possibilities within each person. I think our economy can certainly 
stand it because, as you point out, 3 or 4 years back we were using 
only 3-and-a-fraction percent of our gross national product in the 
education of our youth. I think now that it is about 4 percent of our 
gross national product, spent in the education of our youth, and we 
spend so much more in the combined costs for alcohol, tobacco, and 
cosmetics. When we add all three, we spend so much more on those 
three luxuries than we do on education that there can be no doubt 
about the ability of our American economy to educate the youth of 
America. 

Would you care to add anything else, Senator Randolph? This has 
been a very fine statement, a very fine state paper on what this Govern- 
ment needs to do. 

Senator Ranpotrn. I am appreciative of the generosity of my col- 
league from Texas, and I would wish the record to show that Senator 
Yarborough has attacked the problem of education in his own indivi- 
dual efforts in many helpful ways. I recall that he is hoping for, and 
I know he is vigorously carrying forward, an effort to get legislation 
threugh in reference to educational aids to veterans of peacetime mili- 
tary service. 

Isthat not true, Senator Yarborough ? 

Senator YarsoroucH. Yes, the measure is to extend to post-Korean 
veterans the educational programs of the GI bill of rights. 

Senator RanvoteH. You believe those programs should be extended 
to post-Korean veterans. 

nator YarsoroucH. Thanks for mentioning that, Senator Ran- 
dolph. We will resume hearings on that bill this week. 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Chairman, I know the pressure under 
which you and other Senators find themselves. I am grateful for the 
opportunity of having given this statement before the members of 
the subcommittee. 

I am very, very delighted that I am privileged to have spoken 
on the morning when at least one of the very able educators of the 
State of West Virginia is to be heard. He, of course, will speak for 
an organization which he will identify, but it has been the responsi- 
bility of the members of the West Virginia House delegation, my 
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able colleague Senator Byrd of West Virginia, and myself to meet 
with these men and women who represent the association which will 
be heard through its representative here today. 

I think that for the record I would like further to state that we 
of the West Virginia delegation felt so keenly about the matter that, 
a few weeks ago, we spent the greater part of a day discussing it, 
some members finding it necessary to leave the conference and then 
return. But upon our minds and hearts that day was this ro? 
of education in West Virginia and in the Nation. The speaker this 
morning was one of those with whom we were privileged to counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced this is a very real problem. I hope 
we will not delay longer in at least its partial solution. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. Thank you again, Senator Randolph, for 
appearing here and for presenting this paper. I speak for the sub- 
committee and for all of those here in thanking you for having given 
us this privilege of hearing what I consider one of the fine state papers 
of this session on the greatest unmet domestic problem before us. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Phares Reeder, executive secretary of the 
West Virginia Education Association, and Vernon A Staggers, presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Education Association. 

Mr. Reeder, will you present the statement on behalf of Mr. Stag- 
gers and yourself both ? 


STATEMENTS OF VERNON A. STAGGERS, PRESIDENT, AND PHARES 
E. REEDER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WEST VIRGINIA EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reever. Do you want the full text ? 

Senator YarsoroueH. You present it in your own way. You may 
present the full text or summarize it and it will be placed in the record 
where the absent members will read it. All of it will be printed so 
that each member of the committee will have it before him when the 
bill comes up for vote. All this testimony is printed and placed on 
the desk of each Senator. 

Bearing that in mind, you may summarize it in such manner as 
you choose. 

Mr. Reever. Mr. Chairman, members of the Education Subcom- 
mittee, and Senator Randolph, I certainly wish to express appreci- 
ation to this subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee for the opportunity of testifying in behalf of Federal 
support of public education. 

I am sorry to report that President Vernon Staggers of the West 
Virginia Education Association is unable to be with us this morning, 
due to illness and to a heavy snowstorm in his section of West Vir- 
ginia which made it impossible for him to come. 

I have the»prepared statement that President Staggers planned 
to present. If it 1s the will of the committee, I shall file the complete 
text of the statement, but I should like to at least give some high- 
lights from his statement before I enter into my own general] statement.. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) . 


STATEMENT BY VERNON A. STAGGERS, PRESIDENT, WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


I am Vernon Staggers, president of the West Virginia Education Association, 
representing more than 17,000 teachers and 460,000 public school children. Iam 
employed in the Mineral County schools of West Virginia as principal of Pied- 
mont High School. We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the 
Senate Education Subcommittee in behalf of Federal support for public edu- 
eation. We wish to add the views and findings of West Virginia to those of the 
National Education Association and other State groups and individuals who al- 
ready have testified in favor of Federal financial support of the public schools. 

The public schools of this country have been plagued with many problems. 
These problems no longer can be confined to the State and local levels because 
we are no longer in the “horse-and-buggy” days. No doubt, others already 
have spoken of the mobility of our population. Quality or lack of quality of 
education no longer can be fixed to a given area or State. We simply cannot 
build fences around States and say that the education of your children is 
entirely your responsibility. Ignorance cannot be isolated. It is very much in 
the ebb and flow of population movements throughout this country. Therefore, 
the education of boys and girls becomes the responsibility of the total popula- 
tion irrespective of boundaries. 

It is our purpose today to pinpoint school problems as they pertain to the 
State of West Virginia. In doing so, we will reflect like conditions found 
throughout the Nation in varying degrees. 

It has been said many times, and we want to reemphasize it, that a good 
teacher is the key to an effective system of public education. No one can pos- 
sibly challenge the truthfulness of that statement. We believe the greatest 
single problem facing our schools is that of getting and keeping well-qualified 
teachers in the American classrooms. We know that it is a major problem in 
West Virginia. 

During the past 5 years, the small State of West Virginia has had a teacher 
turnover of approximately 7,500. Of these, 2,000 are now teaching in other 
States; 4,500 simply quit the classrooms. The balance shifted within the 
State. Nearly one-third of the net loss of teachers in West Virginia continues 
to be to other States. This year, over 20 percent of the net loss was due to 
retirement. 

Yes, the average age of the West Virginia teacher is rapidly climbing. It is 
estimated now to be better than 48 years. This means that large numbers of our 
teachers will be forced to retire within the next few years. This year’s retire- 
ment was nearly twice the number of those who retired last year. Where are 
the replacements to come from? 

Why do we lose so many teachers to other States and to other types of em- 
ployment? The answer is simple. We cannot pay the kind of salary that will 
attract and hold them in the schools. In 22 of our county school systems, the 
beginning pay for an A.B. degree teacher is $2,790. Some of our counties are 
able to supplement the State basic. However, our highest base pay for the 
beginning teacher is only $3,765. The average salary, including all supplements 
and experience increments, paid the West Virginia teacher is $3,610. We rank 
40th among the States. This is more than $1,100 below the national average 
which is $4,775. How can West Virginia, how can this Nation expect to at- 
tract to the classroom capable young people who are willing to dedicate a life- 
time to the teaching profession? After all, they must live in an ever-expanding 
economy. 

While on the subject of teacher pay, we pause to extend tribute to the loyal 
teachers of West Virginia and of this country who have remained in the class- 
rooms of the American public school system. The only reason public education 
in this country has continued to be strong and effective is due not only to their 
loyalty to the teaching profession but to their own personal subsidization 
of the financing of our schools. You say, “How is this?” Why, the dedicated 
time and effort that teachers have given to our schools for such bargain-rate pay 
can be labeled nothing but a personal subsidy to the financing of the public 
schools. We believe this to be a price that has gone beyond the call of duty. 
The time has come for the Federal Government to provide a remedy. A Nation 
as wealihy as these United States should be ashamed of its treatment of the 
American teachers. 
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But the pay of the teacher is not the only reason for his leaving the classroom. 
Working conditions are equally significant. The West Virginia teacher is still 
faced with classes that are far too large. Overcrowded classes lead to dis- 
couragement, discontent on the part of both the teacher and pupil. Many 
teachers, subject day after day to the frustrating problems of overcrowdedness, 
simply won't take it, and resign. 

In West Virginia, more than 17,000 of our children are crowded into class- 
rooms each day of 40 or more other boys and girls of grade school age. More 
than four-fifths of all first graders are in classes larger than the 25 accepted 
as the best number to work with one teacher. Two-thirds of our grade school 
pupils are in classes larger than a maximum of 30 considered best for proper 
instruction. Twenty-one hundred are in classes of 45 or more. 

Under most circumstances, where a class exceeds 35, a teacher cannot give 
the proper attention to small groups or individuals. Teaching under such condi- 
tions becomes as much “keeping school” as teaching children. More than 
60,000 boys and girls are taught under such circumstances in our State. 

It is well established that the child learns to like or dislike school very much 
as a result of his first school experiences. In our State, 90. percent of our first 
grade children are in oversize classes. This most assuredly cannot be conducive 
to happy and profitable school experiences for many, many of our beginning 
children. The average class size for our graded elementary schools is 32 or 
more. Compare this with the reported 18 in Russia. 

No matter how well trained a teacher may be, he or she must have adequate 
tools with which to work. In West Virginia, we spend for instructional aids and 
supplies $2.15 per pupil. Compare this with the national average expenditure of 
$7.50 which we are sure is not extravagant. One can readily see the disadvan- 
tage to which both students and teachers are placed. Yet, the West Virginia 
youth as he moves into the business and labor forces of this country must 
compete with those who have the greater advantage. 


RELATIVE FINANCIAL EFFORT 


No doubt, there are those who will ask the question: “What is West Virginia 
doing to support its schools?” You have a right to complete information as to 
our effort and our ability to finance education. Research reveals that West Vir- 
ginia stands 18th among the States in its effort made to support its schools. We 
spend 2.95 percent of our total income payments for the current operation of our 
schools. The average for the Nation is 2.57. Attached to this statement is 
exhibit I. It presents the relative effort of the respective States. You will 
note that West Virginia has lost ground. In 1943-44 we were second in effort. 
However, this does not mean that our people have not been exerting great effort. 

West Virginia, by the very nature of its constitution and laws, finances educa- 
tion through a high percentage of State aid. Today, better than 63 percent of 
the total general revenue of the State goes for the support of education. This 
has brought about strong opposition to further State aid for the public schools. 
The same forces, such as the State chamber of commerce, that are fighting 
State aid for schools strongly oppose Federal support of schools. Mr. Harry 
Stansbury, managing director of the chamber, has frequently appeared before 
congressional committees in opposition to Federal support to education in any 
form. 

In spite of this opposition at the State level, we have increased State aid to 
the public schools more than 57 percent during the past 10 years. During that 
same period of time, we have increased local aid through property taxes more 
than 107 percent. No one certainly can say that our people have not been 
exerting reasonable effort to find funds for their schools. The attached exhibit 
II shows this growth. 

LOCAL TAX POPENTIAL 


The next, and certainly a logical, question is: “What is your unused tax poten- 
tial for schools?” 

By the end of the late twenties, West Virginia had developed a devastating 
property tax burden. When the great depression of the thirties hit, homes and 
farms were sold for taxes by the thousands. It was a natural preservation reac- 
tion for our people to vote the constitutional tax limitation. In spite of the 
fact that memories of those dire depression days still linger with many of our 
citizens and in spite of the current economic slump, especially in our coalfields, 
our people this past November changed the constitution to provide greater 
property tax leeways for their schools. 
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Nothwithstanding this important action of our voters, no great property tax 
potential for a vast majority of our counties exists. Propertywise, West Vir- 
ginia is a very poor State. More than 60 percent of our land is in ferests. The 
remainder is in fields, brush, pastures, shrubs, and open wastelands. 

From State and local. sources of revenue, West Virginia provides for the 
public schools $214 per pupil. This compares with a national average expendi- 
ture of $340 per child. If every county in our State were to vote a full 100- 
percent special levy, as authorized by the better-schools amendment made to the 
constitution this past fall, we could add an average of $28.83 per pupil to the sup- 
port of our schools. An exceedingly wide range in the ability of our counties 
exists. Under this potential, Ohio County could add $66.66 to the support of its 
schools while Raleigh County could add only $15.54 per child. (See exhibit III.) 

The West Virginia Legislature last year mandated a reappraisal of all ‘prop- 
erty. It is estimated that it will take at least 10 years to complete this reap- 
praisal at a State cost of $10 million. Four years ago a law was passed requir- 
ing property to be assessed at 50 percent of the appraised or true values This 
next year it must go on the books at that 50 percent. We believe the records 
will show that this is a high ratio of assessed value to real values as compared 
to what is done in other States. 

Assuming that all of our counties get their assessed values on the books at 50 
percent of appraised values, and that all counties pass full special levies as 
provided now by constitution, the total potential additional revenue available 
is $44.05 per pupil. Presently we spend $106 per pupil less than the average 
State in this Nation spends for the education of children. If and when we exert 
full effort, we would still be better than $60 below the average pupil expenditure 
for the rest of the Nation. The specifics of our relative ability are revealed in 
the attached exhibits. 

SUMMARY 


In summarizing this part of our West Virginia testimony in behalf of Federal 
support of public schools, I wish to emphasize these points: 

1. West Virginia makes a far better than average effort to support its schools. 

2. Its property tax potential is greatly limited. 

3. During the past 10 years, we have increased local school support 107.6 
percent and State support better than 57 percent. 

4. Yet, West Virginia can provide only $214 per pupil as compared with $340 
provided by the average State of the Nation. 

5. Of the $214, West Virginia uses a high ratio for teachers’ salaries; but, 
even so, it is far too little as exemplified by an average salary of only $3,610. 

6. Far too many of its classrooms are overcrowded as attested by the fact 
that 90 percent of all first graders are in oversized classes. 

7. West Virginia annually trains more than 1,200 new teachers a year, but 
fewer than 50 percent of these take jobs in the schools of this State. 

8. Our State continues to lose large numbers of its experienced and qualified 
teachers each year, having had a 7,500-teacher turnover during the past 5 years. 

In conclusion, we make this observation: These United States need to remain 
strong both at home and abroad. To do so, we must not only adequately main- 
tain our public school program but it must be improved. It must be improved 
in order to meet the cultural, spiritual, industrial, and scientific needs of a 
space-age generation. At the present, West Virginia is in little position to 
meet its share of these needs. 

In native mental ability, West Virginia children and youth are at least 
average. Yet, the Feaster School Survey of scholastic attainments shows that 
our youth are 2 years behind the national norm by the time they reach the ninth 
grade. We know that this is not the fault of the children. We believe that it 
is not the fault of the school system. We are doing the best that can be done 
with the kind of money we have for the operation of our schools. 

This old adage holds true: “You can’t get a silk purse from a sow’s ear.” 
Certainly, no one would expect to get jet performance out of a single engine 
De Haviland plane. Neither can we in West Virginia nor the people of this 
Nation expect to get the kind of schools that this age and time require from 
the kind of money that we are investing in our public schools of this Nation. 
West Virginia is not and cannot provide the kind of money that will in turn 
provide jet-age schools for our boys and girls. Thank you for the opportunity 
of testifying in behalf of Federal support to education. 
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Mr. Reever. By way of summarizing that part of the testimony 
presented by President Staggers, I wish to emphasize these partic- 


ular points: 

1. West Virginia makes a far better than average effort to support 
its schools than do a number of other States of this Nation. For 
example, we rank 18th among the 48 States in our relative effort to 
support the education of our boys and girls. ; 

2. West Virginia’s property tax at is greatly limited. In 
other words, from a property tax base, we are a poor State. For 
example, better than 60 percent of our land is in forest, and, as to the 
rest of it, some is reasonably good farmland, but much of it is brush- 
land and that sort of thing. 

3. In spite of the general degree of poverty or poorness of the . 
property tax base, during the past 10 years we have increased local 
school effort or school support better than 107 percent, and we have 
increased State support better than 57 percent. 

4. Yet, with all of that increase, West Virginia can provide only 
$214 per child as compared with $340 provided by the average State 
of this Nation. 

5. Of this $214, West Virginia uses a high ratio for teachers and 
for the salaries of teachers. As Senator Randolph pointed out in 
his testimony, we pay a beginning salary to a 4-year-college-trained 
teacher of $2,790. ies though we spend this high ratio of our 
property tax on general school aid, we provide an average salary of 
only $3,610 to our classroom teachers. 

6. Far too many of the classrooms are overcrowded, as attested by 
this very important fact : 90 percent of all the first graders are in over- 
sized classes. Now think of that. This, of course, is where the child 
first formulates likes or dislikes for school. Yet we have an over- 
crowded situation where 90 percent of those first graders are in over- 
crowded, oversized classes. 

7. West Virginia annually trains more than 1,200 new teachers, but 
fewer than 50 percent of these take jobs in the schools in the State of 
be Virginia. In other words, we are a training ground for other 

tates. 

8. Our State continues to lose large numbers of its experienced and 
qualified teachers each year, having had a 7,500-teacher turnover 
during the past 5 years. 

Then Mr. Staggers would have reached this conclusion in his state- 
ment: 

These United States need to remain strong both at home and 
abroad. To do so, we must not only adequately maintain our public 
school program but we must improve it. It must be improved in 
order to meet the cultural, spiritual, industrial, and scientific needs 
of a space-age generation. At the present time, West Virginia is in 
an inadequate position to meet its share of these needs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I should 
like to continue a State-level plea for Federal support of education as 
ype by my own State of West Virginia. 

enator Ranvotew. Mr. Reeder, while you are assembling your 
paper I wonder if you might comment on this fact, or at least. substan- 
tiate it. 
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I remember talking with several people from Preston County, 
W. Va., recently, and they spoke of ees teachers who live in 
that county, but who go across the Maryland line into Garrett County, 
Md., an adjoining county, to teach there because of the approximate 
$1,000 more a year available in salary at least in some classifications. 

Is that a true picture? 

Mr. Rexper. That is a true picture, yes. 

Of course, in West Virginia, bordered by Pennsylvania, by Ohio, 
and by Maryland, we have an exodus of our teachers to those States, 
particularly, as well as to Florida. Of this 7,500 teacher turnover I 
mentioned a moment ago, more than 2,000 of them have gone to other 
States to teach. 

Since you have mentioned Preston County, I would like to cite what 
I consider to be a tragic situation. The superintendent of Preston 
County schools, Mr. Paul Watson, reported, if you recall, at our 
conference, Senator Randolph, that they are completely at the bottom 
of the barrel insofar as concerns the finding of capable teachers 
under existing conditions. 

They had a case where the teacher had to be dismissed. The teacher 
was placed in a mental institution as an alcoholic. 

Then they began to look for a replacement for that teacher within 
their county. They came up with this decision which they had to 
lay before the parents of that particular school. They could find 
no one to make the replacement, so they held a meeting with parents 
and said: “Now, you have this choice: We can either close your school 
or we can put back in your school the teacher who is a known alcoholic. 
He is not working, but definitely is a known alcoholic. That is the 
only choice that you have. It is either to close your school or return 
that individual to your classrooms as the teacher of your children. 

Of course they had to take the chance and placed the alcoholic person 
back in the classroom. But this sort of situation and other equally 
difficult problems face us in many of our counties. 

Now, moving further into this particular part of our testimony, as 
I pointed out in summarizing Mr. Staggers’ statement, from a property 
tax standpoint it is true that West Virginia is a comparatively poor 
State. Especially is this true of many of our wage earners, a condi- 
tion brou ht on by the economic recession and the technological revo- 
lution in the coal industry which is basic to West Virginia’s economy. 

My purpose today, however, is not that of discussing our property 
values but, rather, that of West Virginia’s seemingly unreachable 
wealth. In basic natural wealth, West Virginia is not a poor State 
by any measurement. That I shall show later on. 

For a few minutes I should like to talk about economic literacy. 
This past winter I attended a national conference in which a leading 
industrialist from United States Steel called upon the schools of this 
country to develop economic literacy among our youth. 

Educators do da a tremendous responsibility in seeing that each 
generation of youth understands and appreciates our economic struc- 
ee aa always with the view of improving it for the common good 
of all. 

_ Ina rejoining challenge to this industrialist, I called for an economic 
literacy program for the present-day adult generation. That point 
T should Fike to emphasize here. 
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To what extent have economic practices and tax structures kept pace 
with the jet age in which we live? How outdated is the financial 
structure for the support of local and State governmental needs as 
compared with the present-day patterns and flows of wealth? 

I should like to use my State as the basis for an answer to these 
questions. 

It is well established that man’s basic needs consist primarily of 
food, shelter, clothing, transportation, entertainment, self-improve- 
ment. Prior to the turn of this century these needs of our people in 
West Virginia and many other States were met mostly on a local and 
certainly on a State basis. West Virginia grew most of its own food, 
made most of its own clothing, produced and equipped most of its 
own transportation, made its own building materials. In those by- 
gone days our State, along with many others, was practically self- © 
sufficient insofar as meeting the needs of its people was concerned. 
Naturally, the business, property, and people of those days were taxed. 
But practically all of the tax revenue of that era remained in the 
State. It remained there to serve the governmental needs of those 
days. 

But what about today? These same basic needs and many more 
are met from outside the confines of our State. The automobile, TV 
set, refrigerator, clothing, food, building materials, furniture, appli- 
ances, books, and magazines—even the gadget items—are practically 
all manufactured or processed by other States, and this is the impor- 
tant point. Within the price of these consumed products West Vir- 
ginia pays to those other States a share of their taxes. From that 
share of taxes paid to other States there is no return for our govern- 
menta! needs or for our schools. 

Yes, prior to the turn of the century we produced and met our own 
needs, taxed what we produced, and used that tax revenue to meet 
the local and State governmental services. This system adequately 
worked for that economic period. Today most of our needs are met 
through the production of other States, and through the sale of those 
products the other States shoulder on the citizens of West Virginia 
and like States a share of their tax burden. 

What about the business structure of West Virginia today ? 

In this mid-20th century our State is a producer of basic natural 
resource wealth. Our wealth goes out in bulk production. The great 
chemical production—we are the heart and center of the basic chemical 
production in this country—goes out in tank cars. Steel moves out 
on flatears; coal goes out in railroad gondolas and river barges; 
apples are moved by train and truck; oil and gas by the big-inch lines. 
This basic natural wealth goes out in the raw and semiraw state. The 
extent to which we are able to shoulder a part of our tax responsibility 
on other States and countries of the world is quite limited. 

About 5 years ago the West Virginia Education Association became 
quite concerned about the wealth which our State adds to that of the 
Nation. We began a long series of research studies. Data that would 
provide acceptable comparisons with other States were quite limited. 
Federal measurements of ability were primarily limited to the per- 
sonal income series. We knew that personal income could never reflect 
the real wealth of our State. Therefore, we had no way of truly 
measuring West Virginia’s real wealth. Federal statistics did not 
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show what each State added to the overall wealth of the Nation, nor a 
picture of each State’s share of corporate income. You see, corporate 
income is reflected at the top management office level and not at the 
source of production. 

We did not give up. We employed Dr. Walter Heller, an outstand- 
ing economist of the University of Minnesota, to do research for the 
purpose of measuring the basic wealth which each State adds to that 
of the Nation and of determining each State’s share of corporate 
income earned. He developed for us a satisfactory measuring stick. 

Out of that research of Dr. Heller and the published studies of 
Dr. Harry Perloff, formerly of the University of Chicago, we con- 
cluded that there are four basic things that add to the wealth of the 
Nation aside from personal services which include salaries and wages. 
We left the personal service category to stand on its own because it 
is reflected in the income measurement. 

The four basic additives to the wealth of the Nation are (1) the 
dollar value of the manufactured product, (2) the dollar value of 
mineral production, (3) the dollar value of farm production which 
includes lumbering, and (4) the dollar value of fishery production. 
The composite of these four gives a reasonably true picture of the 
ee wealth of this Nation as produced by each of the respective 

tates. 

We found these values of each of the 48 States and then ranked 
the States according to the per capita amount of such wealth added 
to that of the Nation. Today only 14 States add more of such basic 
wealth to this country than does West Virginia. Think of that. 
Only 14 States produce more basic wealth than does this little moun- 
tain State. 

Now to the corporate income. 

Through a formula developed by Dr. Heller, we ascertained each 
State’s share of corporate income produced and earned in the United 
States. The States were ranked in this category. Again we find that 
only 15 States produce more corporate income per capita than does 
West Virginia. 

You see there is a very close correlation between the corporate 
income produced and the dollar value added. We rank 15th in the 
basic wealth we add to the Nation, and we rank 16th in West Virginia’s 
share of the corporate net income. 

Senator RanpotrH. Mr. Reeder, I want you to rest for just 10 or 
15 seconds because perhaps it is good to have a little break. This 
subject is of a very interesting and intense nature. 

When you talk about the dollar value, I recall a banker who was 
not feeling well and who went to his physician and asked for a phy- 
sical examination. It was given, and when the results were made 
known to the banker, the doctor said, “You have no worries. You 
are as sound as a dollar.” The banker almost fainted and said, “Is 
it as bad as that?” 

Perhaps that dollar value you are speaking of varies at times. 

Mr. Reever. That is right. But even with its variance, you see in 
West Virginia’s relative position within the picture of the corporate 
dollar earned, we rank 16th among the 48 States. 

Now this is the important question : 

But is that wealth reflected in West Virginia? 
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Not by any means. Its reflection is to be found in the State where 
the top-management office is located. 

Yes, West Virginia is rich in the basic wealth it adds to that of the 
Nation. It is rick in the corporate income it produces for this Nation. 
But what is the degree of “fall-out” from this wealth to the people 
and governmental services of my State? 

In the per capita income earned out of all this produced wealth, 
West Virginia ranks 38th among the 48 States. Compare, if you will, 
a rank of 15th in the basic wealth added to that of the Nation with a 
38th place ranking in the income earned. 

What about schools? To what extent do they share in our State’s 
wealth ? 

We rank 42d in the money expended per pupil, but we rank 16th 
in the per capita corporate income resulting from our basic wealth. 

As previously stated, West Virginia’s production goes out in the 
tank cars, coal cars, and on flatcars. Our State ore very little 
in the way of finished products which carry a high ratio of local and 
State taxes that can be passed on to others. No, we are not getting a 
fair share of tax yield fin our produced wealth. We will never 
able to get it under the prevailing tax structure of the country. 

Our basic wealth provides important producing arms of giant cor- 
porations home officed in other States. Aside hes wages, limited 
property, and gross sales taxes, our produced wealth is reflected at the 
top-management office level. In fact, we learned only this winter 
from the internal revenue office that the income tax paid on wages and 
salaries earned in our large industrial corporations such as Carbide, 
Du Pont, International Nickel, and large coal companies is not cred- 
ited to West Virginia. The withholdings are made at the production 
level, but the Federal tax is paid through the to -management offices 
which are located in other States. Therefore, the tax 1s credited to 
those States. 

At this point I should like to note that any form of Federal aid 
distribution of which would be based on. a percent of the Federal 
income tax paid by the respective States, would be grossly unjust 
to States like West Virginia for the reasons set forth above. 

What about the future? Is the prospect for our State any 
brighter ? 

The answer seems to be a negative one. As you well know, coal is 
the major source of our basic material wealth. e coal industry is in 
the midst of a technological revolution. Even before the economic 
slump of 1958 coal miners in West Virginia and other like coal-pro- 
ducing States felt the biting sting of automation. Thousands upon 
thousands of miners lost their jobs and thousands more are destined 
to lose jobs. In the peak year of the coal industry 168,589,000 tons 
of coal were mined in West Virginia. The peak employment was 
142,095 men, From the peak year, the 1958 tonnage dropped ap- 
proximately 30 percent to something over 117 million tons, but em- 

loyment dropped better than 55 percent. In other words, 79,095 
ewer miners are now working in the mines in our State than were 
employed in the coal industry at the peak year. 
he coal industry itself has forecasted an eventual comeback in 
tonnage. However, those who are in the know estimate that the coal 
industry of the future will mine even greater tonnage of coal but will 
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do so with approximately 30,000 to 40,000 men as compared with 
better than 142,000 at the peak employment period. 

Just think of that. gee going to be mining as much tonnage, 
but we are going to be doing it with not more than a third of the man- 
power that we employed at the peak year. 

The result: The return in wages and salaries will increasingly 
diminish. 

Can’t you see what is happening to a State like West Virginia? We 

roduce a large segment of the basic wealth for this Nation. Yet, 
in this jet-age wealth structure, coupled with horse-and-buggy tax 
principles, we cannot possibly get a fair share of our produced wealth. 

We, formerly were told that our produced wealth was reflected in 
wages and salaries. Automation in raw materials industries has de- 
stroyed any semblance of equitable return from that source. We shall 
go on producing as much coal as ever in the years ahead, but we shall 
do it with fewer and fewer employees, which means less and less 
wages and salaries. It also means a greater flow of wealth leaving 
the borders of our State. 

Yes, we live in a jet-age wealth structure while we hold on to horse- 
and-buggy tax principles. No longer can the basic wealth of States 
be taxed adequately and equitably at local and State levels. 

Let us consider this simple illustration. Assume that my wrist 
represents the home office location of the top management of a large 
industrial corporation, and my fingers represent the production arms 
of that industry, each finger representing a separate producing State. 
If our State or any other at the State or local level taxes its produc- 
tion arm too far out of proportion to what is being done to the produc- 
tion arms in other States we dry up future investment and industrial 
development. Therefore, it cannot be done at the State and local 
level. The only answer lies through a fair Federal taxing system 
which treats all production arms alike, followed by a proper distribu- 
tion of the tax yield to the States of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is upon the basis of 
this thesis that West Virginia makes its appeal for Federal support to 
education. In other words, we have the basic natural wealth that is 
being produced and added to the overall wealth of this Nation. But 
no longer under the horse-and-buggy local and State tax systems can 
we capture that wealth. It has to be captured at a national level where 
economic equity can be applied to the nationwide holdings of that in- 
dustry and then the distribution of that captured tax wealth properly 
must be distributed to the States. 


Mr. Staggers in his statement agg 2 has shown you the plight of 


the public schools in West Virginia. Naturally, similar problems of 
mer} education prevail throughout the country. No longer can local 
and State tax procedures cope with a jet-age wealth structure. The 
only answer is at the Federal level. 

There is no degree of fairness to States like ours which contribute 
so much to the wealth of this Nation and, in return, the people get so 
little. Yes, in meeting our daily needs in West Virginia we pay to 
other States which furnish those needs a share of their taxes. Our 
people pay to the Federal Government their fair share of the Fed- 
eral tax. All of these taxes are an outgo which yield little return for 
local and State services. 
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To be sure, there are many other good and sound reasons for Fed- 
eral support of public education. Senator Randolph has given a 
complete statement of reasons here this morning for which I, on be- 
half of the teachers of West Virginia, want to thank him. Reasons 
have been presented by the National Education Association and many 
others who have testified before this committee. We do not minimize 
a single one of the reasons offered. We simply add this new point of 
view. We believe the reasoning behind it, although not fully devel- 
oped, to be sound and just. 

Tn the light of this new concept and the supporting facts, the West 
Virginia E ‘ducation Association makes an especially strong appeal to 
this committee and to the Senate and the Congress of the United 
States to give serious consideration to the passage of a program of 
Federal support for public education. We fully endorse the princi- 
ples set out in S. 2 which has been introduced by the Honorable James 
E. Murray and cosponsored by both of our own U.S. Senators, the 
Honorable Jennings Randolph ‘and the Honorable Robert C. Byrd, as 
well as many other ‘illustrious Senators from other States. 

We thank you for the privilege of testifying on this great issue that 
faces this country of ours. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Y. ARBOROUGH. Thank you, Mr. Reeder, for this very stimu- 
lating statement. Without objection, the four exhibits attached 
thereto will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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ExursitT II 


Where West Virginia school money came from (1948-59) 





| Local prop- | State aid? | Federal aid * 
erty taxes ! 


$20, 004, 610 
21, 650, 446 
24, 380, 

26, 356, 198 
27, 678, 527 
29, 446, 363 
31, 233, 861 
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41, 529, 150 


1 “Taxes Levied,’’ annual publication of State tax commissioner. 

2 Foundation program computations by board of school finance. 

3 Biennial report of State superintendent of Schools; ‘‘Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures,” depart- 
ment of finance and administration. 

4 Reduced amount due to State reserve fund ordered by board of public works. 

’ From estimates in budget document prepared for 1958 legislature. 


Exursit IIl 
ScHooL REVENUE Per Pupil, 1957-58: EXPpENDITURE—POTENTIAL 
Expenditure per pupil : 


National average 
West Virginia 


Deficit 
The average State provides 50 percent more money per pupil than does West 


Virginia for current operating expenses of schools. 


Potential in West Virginia (aggregate of counties) : 
Levies not yoted (1958 
Better schools amendment special levy potential___._._-__-_._-.---.-_. 27.27 
All classes of property moved up to 50 percent of appraisal (1958) : 
Regular levy 
Special levy 
Amendment special levy 
Total potential per pupil 


With all property up to 50 percent of appraised value, with all present and 
new special levy potential voted, West Virginia would still be below the national 
average by $61.94 in school revenue per pupil. 


Exursrr IV 


WEsT VIRGINIA CONTRIBUTES MucH To NaTION’s WEALTH—Is LOW IN PERSONAL 
INcoME, LOWER IN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 


THE ADDED VALUE CONCEPT 


West Virginia has a large number of school-age children per 1,000 adults, 
ranking eighth among the States. 

West Virginia exerts above-average effort to support schools, ranking 18th in 
percent of personal income payments devoted to schools. 

West Virginia ranks 38th in per capita income, partially due to the high 
percentage of school-age children in the total population. 

However, many persons have felt that West Virginia’s ability to finance public 
services is not completely reflected when referring to personal income alone. 

West Virginia has an abundance of natural wealth—has contributed greatly to 
the basic wealth of the Nation. 

When we compare the per capita value of the various States’ additions to the 
basic wealth of the Nation, West Virginia ranks 15th (see attached table). 


39997—59——27 
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The following basic factors were considered : 

1. Value added by manufacture. 

2. Value of mineral product. 

3. Cash receipts from farm marketings. 

4. Value of catch of fisheries. 

It was recognized that other factors were involved in a gross national product— 
services, transportation, banking, communication. However, all of these are 
based on the prime factors of food, raw materials, and the products derived 
therefrom. 

The added value concept outlined above was new enough, the comparisons 
different enough, that validation by experienced students of finance and economy 
was deemed advisable. 

Dr. Walter Heller and Dr. Alek A. Rozental of the University of Minnesota 
were asked to make an exploratory study of alternatives to income payments 
as an index of West Virginia’s fiscal capacity (with special reference to the sup- 
port of public education). 

In the report of the study of the problem, Dr. Heller lists several types of 
indexes developed over a period of years, and gives advantages and disadvantages — 
of each, including the income payments series most often used. Among the 
limitations of this series, the following were mentioned : 

1. Differences among the States in age distribution of population ; 

2. Does not embrace all of the goods and services produced by the State; 

3. Measures only those incomes that have been received by individuals 
residing in the State and does not include income that accrues to corpora- 
tions and that has not been paid out to individuals; 

4. In the case of West Virginia, the value of product from resources 
located in West Virginia but owned by nonresidents will be assigned to 
other States. 

An example given by Mr. Reeder, executive secretary of the West Virginia 
Education Association, is cited: Although the volume of coal mined in West 
Virginia in 1956 was 10 million tons more than in 1952, the level of employment 
in the mines and wages (personal income) paid miners in the State declined 
sharply. The additional money received was credited elsewhere. 

Dr. Heller states: “In the light of these considerations, the preference of 
‘absentee-ownership’ States for the net product over the income-payments ap- 
proach to the measurement of fiscal capacity emerges as more than whimsy. On 
one hand, it shares the strong points of the income-payments index in that (1) 
it is based on income (product), the best indicator of the ability to support public 
services; (2) it provides a ‘unitary’ index that avoids double counting and, being 
naturally additive, eliminates arbitrary selection of series and weights; (3) it is, 
at least in principle, a current index reflecting changing economic capacity from 
year to year. On the other hand, it overcomes two major weaknesses of the 
income-payments index by (1) including the product of legal entities as well 
as of real persons, and (2) measuring the product at its origin rather than 
at its destination.” 

The most serious question raised concerning the WCEA added-value concept 
arose over a selective series such as those included under basic industries * * * 
one might exclude all industries except mining and thereby improve West Vir- 
ginia’s ranking even more. It was suggested that the value of the product 
of finance, transportation, real estate, services, etc., be included. All figures 
should be on a value-added basis. 

Dr. Heller proposed a way to obtain an approximation of corporate profits 
accrued through business activity within a State. The results appear in the 
attached tables. West Virginia ranks 16th in corporate profits accruing to 
business activity within the State, on a per capita basis. 

In the absence of available data, Dr. Heller proposes an involved method to 
allocate the so-called gross national product developed by the Office of Business 
Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce, to the various States. Further 
study is planned for this series. 

To sum up West Virginia’s rank in selected indexes : 

Thirty-eighth in payments to individuals. 

Fifteenth in per capita value added to basic wealth of the Nation. 

Sixteenth in per capita corporate profits. 

Yet in public school expenditure per pupil, West Virginia ranks 41st. 
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State rank in economic status (per capita basis) 


| 
Personal income, 1957 ! Value of product added, 1956-572 Corporate income, 1956 4 


State | Amount | State | Amount State | Amount 


821 | Wyoming $1,607 | Connecticut 

740 | Connecticut 1, 581 | New Jersey__-_---_- 
B78 Co ceddarntoeninn 1,493 | Delaware 

523 | Indiana_..-.......-- 1,487 | Michigan. __-_----- 
504 | Illinois. .....-.....-- 1,473 
447 | Michigan y 1, 430 
423 | New Jersey. --.-..--- 1, 386 
335 | Montana 1,313 | Massachusetts_-____- 
255 | Wisconsin_-_....-..-- | 1,311 | Pennsylvania 
$06) Ieee =. 52 ee 
.141 | Pennsylvania--__-_- , 255 | Rhode Island _----_- 
, 128 ex 77 | California 

, 112 J , 149 | Wisconsin___--...--- 
, 088 cans . New Hampsbire_-___ 
010 | West Virginia... ___- : Maryland | 
, 996 | Delaware : , 12 West Virginia_______| 
990 | Minnesota . Missouri 
, 940 | California_----.-~--- 
, 920 | Nebraska__-.-------- 
.914 | Massachusetts_ ____- 
, 896 | New York 

, 862 | North Dakota 

. 850 
, 836 | Louisiana 
818 | New Mexico 
806 | Missouri 

791 | Nev ' Colorado 
787 | Montana 
750 | Arizona 5 Oklahoma 
694 | New Hampshire_ - _- Arizona 
686 | South Dakota 972 | Wyoming 
. 665 | Rhode Island OH Louisiana 
. 663 | Washington ___--- 
, 660 | Maine Virginia. 
Ee 1 GR £55. ccna 
, 619 | Maryland f Tennessee 

, 566 | Kentucky . North Carolina 
, 554 | Colorado Kentucky 

, 531 | Oklahoma Alabama 

435 | North Carolina __-- New Mexico 
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383 | Tennessee __------- ‘ 2 | South Carolina 
,372 | J % a | 
324 | Nebraska 

, 317 | J 
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1 Adapted from Survey of Current Business, August 1958, p. 13. 

2 (1) Value added by manufactures, 1956; (2) mineral production value, 1956; (3) cash receipts from farm 
marketings, 1957; (4) fisheries, value of catch, 1956. Sources, as listed in ‘‘1958 Statistical Abstract of the 
United States’: (1) Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; ‘‘U.S. Census of Manufactures, 
1954,"’ vol. III, and “Annual Survey of Manufactures’’; (2) Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines; 
“Minerals Yearbook’’; (3) Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service; ““The Farm Income 
Situation’’; (4) Department of the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service; annual report, ‘*Fishery Statistics of 
the United States.” 

3 State corporate income determined as the same percentage of national total, as wages and salaries in a 
State are of national total paid in each: (1) Farms; (2) mining; (3) contract construction; (4) manufacturing; 
(5) wholesale and retail trade; (6) finance, insurance, real estate; (7) transportation; (8) communication and 
public utilities; (9) services. Source of base figures: Survey of Current Business, August 1957, pp. 11-17, 
tables 3, 4-61; July 1957, p. 17, table 18. 


Senator YarsoroueH. You have raised issues here of the true sources 
of the national wealth of the United States that have not been raised 
by any other witness in the hearing on this bill nor by any witness 
before any committee that I have had the privilege of serving on since 
I have been in the Senate. Indeed, I think West Virginia here is 
making an original contribution to the consideration of national 
problems, and your table 4 on the last page of the annex to this state- 


ment has some very informative figures. 
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I wonder if you have a breakdown of that “Value of Product 
Added.” I notice in testifying you broke it into four categories—the 
wealth of the mineral production, the wealth of agricultural produc- 
tion—including forestry, fisheries—and then wealth added by manu- 
facturing. Then you show where that money went and in what States 
the net profit from that was reported in the form of corporate income. 

Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Reever. Yes. Column 1 presents the personal income series. 
That is the only Federal statistic we have showing wealth. But that 
is purely on income. 

Column 2 is the composite of those four basic additives that I men- 
tioned in the text. 

Senator YarsoroucHu. That is the question I asked. Do you have a 
table to show a breakdown of each of these four? . 

Mr. Reever. We could get that and provide it for the subcommittee 
if you would like to have it. 

Senator Yarsoroueu. I would like to have that. 

Mr. Reever. Very well, sir. 

Senator YarsoroucH. What is your table 2? 

Mr. Reever. That is the dollar value of the product added. That 
is the combination of the dollar value of the manufactured product, 
dollar value of farm production, dollar value of mineral production, 
and dollar value of fisheries put into a composite picture. 

I think it would be unwise to single out any one of those and make 
a comparison. I think you have to put them in a total composite in 
order to be fair. 

Senator YarsoroucH. I agree with you that what you need is the 
total, but I just wanted to see for different States what the sources 
of wealth were in those States. 

Mr. Reever. We would be glad to submit that to you. 

(The information referred to was later submitted for the record as 
and appears in the appendix.) 

Mr. Reever. Of course, the last column of that is extremely inter- 
esting as I pointed out in the text. No Federal statistics at all will 
show the breakdown on corporate income from the point of view of 
where it is earned and where it is produced. It is reflected only at 
the home office level. 

So, through the work of Dr. Heller, we were able to come up with 
a formula for arriving at the income as reflecting its actual source of 
earning or source of production. It is that point where West. Vir- 
ginia stands 16th among the 48 States in corporate income. 

The important consideration is that there is no equitable way of 
tapping that kind of wealth at a State and local level without throwing 
your production unit too far out of line with the production units in 
other States. 

Take Carbide, for example, which has production arms located 
throughout the country. If we were to go too far at a State level in 
taxing its production we could dry up the future investment revenue 
and future development of that industry within our State. It is only 
natural that any large corporation will place its future investment 
where it is going to get the best tax treatment. 

So, in this modern age of our jet economy, as I use the term, | 
can see that we can only tap it at a national level, and then return that 
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money to the States of the country on the basis of their need, because 
it is wealth that belongs to all of us, not to any one State or community. 
It is wealth that belongs to the Nation asa whole. 

Again I want to express appreciation for the opportunity to appear 
here. 

Senator YarsoroueH. You have made a fine contribution here to the 
Senate in the analysis that West Virginia has made of sources of 
real wealth in the United States, and the distribution of that wealth 
geographically among the States, and the problems in the States 
caused by the uneven and inequitable distribution of that wealth 
among the States, not in the basic resources of those States but in- 
equitable distribution of it after it has already been produced by the 
people of the State, and also the problem of tax economics in the 
States to reasonably reach to sources of their own real wealth pro- 
duction. 

Congratulations to you. 

Mr. Reever. Sir, as to the statement I made that came from the 
Internal Revenue office to us, we were considering an income tax dur- 
ing our recent legislative session and we discovered that information. 
It was indeed shocking to us that the wages and salaries of these bi 
corporations were not reflected as income in the States where earne 
but in the State where the head office is located. 

I happen to know that it has been projected in the Congress of the 
United States that there might be a distribution based upon percentage 
of income. 

You can see that this would be a terrific disadvantage to our State 
because Carbide is home officed in the State of New York, and Du 
Pont in the State of Delaware. If a distribution were made upon 
percentage of income basis these States would get a percentage of the 
income earned from wages and salaries in the State of West Virginia. 

Senator YarsoroueH. Mr. Reeder, do you mean to say under column 
1, fourth page of your personal income per capita per annum summary 
for West Virginia, that part of the income which is earned and paid 
out in West Virginia is actually reported from some other State? 

Mr. Reever. I would hope that this subcommittee might check on 
that. We were informed that that was true by our district internal 
revenue office that this is true. That would cause it possibly to go up 
a y or two. 

enator YArBorouGH. The average personal income of West Vir- 
ginia would be higher than the figure you gave? 

Mr. Reever. Yes. 

Senator YarsoroucH. So, if income actually earned and paid in 
West Virginia were not reported in the corporate home office State 
as income earned and paid in New York, for instance, there would 
not be as much disparity in the personal income figures? 

Mr. Reever. Possibly not. e might go up to 36th or 35th, but 
it would not make a major difference in the range. 

_ Senator YarsoroueH. But you point that out as one of the errors 
in the present income reporting ¢ - 

Mr. Reever. Yes; that isright. And it is important from the point 
of view particularly that if there is any disposition on the part of the 
Senate or the Congress to distribute back to the States aid based on 
percentage of income, then we would be in a disproportionate position 
and an unfair position. 
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Senator YarsoroueH. Senator Randolph, we invite you to ask any 
questions you see fit, or make any comments you see fit to make. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the colloquy you 
have just had with Mr. Reeder, I recall that in more than one instance 
during my service in the U.S. House of Representatives I would have 
occasion to reply to Members of the Congress who would indicate that 
Federal funds channeled into West Virginia were in excess of moneys 
that were paid from West Virginia into the Federal Treasury. Over 
and over again this would occur on certain appropriation bills. 

I attempted always to indicate that the source of the wealth of so 
many great corporations was within the State of West Virginia but 
that the State of West Virginia was not receiving the credit for having 
been the producer of that wealth, but it was being credited to one or 
more States in which corporate home offices were located, as Mr. 
Reeder has indicated in Delaware, New York, and other sections of the 
country. 

So it was a very real problem then, and it continues to be a real 
problem now. 

I congratulate Mr. Reeder upon his approach to the problem in 
this way. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here that, with your permission, I 
would like to have placed in the record at this point. It is a letter 
from H. A. Stansbury, managing director of the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce, dated April 11, 1959, to Senator Murray, the 
chairman of this subcommittee. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Without objection, it is ordered that the 
letter referred to may be printed in full at this point in the record 


without it being necessary for it to be read in its entirety. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


WEST VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
April 11, 1959. 
Senator JaMEs B. MurRRAyY, 
Chairman, Education Subcommittee, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeEAR SENATOR MurRAyY: This letter is presented to your subcommittee through 
the kindness of Senator Jennings Randolph, who advises us that you have ap- 
proved our request that the letter be printed in the report of the current hearings 
on pending proposals to provide Federal aid to the States for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. 

Let us begin by saying that news and other reports of social and economic 
conditions now prevailing in West Virginia have grossly exaggerated these con- 
ditions. We make this assertion because the truth or falsity of the published 
statements on these subjects relate directly to the ability of West Virginians to 
help themselves, not only in the job of improving their schools but in other 
matters as well. 

It is, of course, true that a large percentage of West Virginia’s total labor 
force is unemployed, but it is also true that layer after layer of all sorts of 
aids and benefits, governmental and private, are provided for the nonworking 
population. It is conservatively estimated that 1958 benefit payments of every 
kind and character made in West Virginia will approximate $400 million. Such 
a volume of aid surely provides a reasonable measure of support for all those 
who are making a reasonable effort to support themselves, whether at odd jobs, 
farming, gardening, or whatnot. There are, in fact, so many forms of assist- 
ance available to the nonworking population that we seriously doubt if any man, 
woman, or child in all of West Virginia is today necessarily subsisting wholly 
on so-called surplus commodities. Not even our exhibitionist West Virginia 
Congressmen are doing so. 
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In support of S. 2, of which you are the principal sponsor, you are reported 
as having said that the bill is designed “to help the school districts, which are 
bonded to the limit, are holding classes in churches and community halls, and 
taking any teachers they can get, regardless of qualifications.” By these stand- 
ards, and, fortunately, in our opinion, West Virginia simply cannot qualify for 
Federal aid either for classroom construction or grants of consequence ear- 
marked for teachers’ salaries. 

Not 1 of West Virginia’s 55 county school districts is now bonded to its 
limit. In fact, 19 of these school districts have no bonds whatever outstanding 
and not 1 of the 36 remaining school districts is now bonded beyond 60 percent 
of its capacity. The latter statement is true, because 63 percent of the voters 
participating in a November 4, 1958, referendum effectively increased from 
3 percent to 5 percent of our meager assessments the authority for voter approval 
of school-building bond issues. As of March 1, 1959, only $44 million of school 
bonds were outstanding in West Virginia against the permissible maximum of 
$195 million. No school bonds are now outstanding in several of the largest 
and richest counties in the State, including Cabell (Huntington), Harrison 
(Clarksburg), and Marion (Fairmont), in which counties no school bonds have 
been sold for more than 30 years. On March 30, 1959, the voters of Kanawha 
County authorized the issue of an additional $18 million of school-building bonds, 
but these, of course, have not yet been sold. 

Except in one instance, where a school building was destroyed by an explo- 
sion, and save for an occasional fire, no classes are now being held anywhere 
in West Virginia for elementary-or secondary-school pupils in either churches, 
community halls, or any other such accommodations. This is, of course, not to 
say that classroom facilities are completely adequate in West Virginia. The 
U.S. Office of Education recently published figures to show that approximately 
2,000 classrooms were needed to replace “unsatisfactory” rooms and to “relieve 
overcrowding,” but if the patrons and taxpayers so desire they are perfectly 
free now, immediately, to issue school-building bonds sufficient to build 6,000 
classrooms, 3 times the number allegedly needed, at an average cost of $25,000 
per room, which cost is at least 25 percent greater than actual recent experience 
in West Virginia classroom construction. 

Not one of West Virginia’s 17,000 school classrooms was without a teacher 
when the schools opened last September for the current school year. Only 
1,317 of the 17,056 teachers now employed in West Virginia are working with 
so-called emergency or substandard certificates, and a large proportion of these 
allegedly “substandard” teachers are only ineligible technically, many being 
college graduates and well prepared in fact for their assignments. 

From the standpoint of most informed citizens, it is ridiculous for such a rich 
commonwealth as West Virginia to be regarded as a pauper State which cannot 
afford good schools. The surface of some 30 of West Virginia’s 55 counties is 
underlaid with mineable bituminous coal, reserves of such coal being competently 
estimated at nearly 60 billion tons, worth on today’s market $300 billion and 
even now, when the coal industry is in one of its periodic recessions, the State 
produces more than one-third of all the bituminous coal annually mined in the 
United States. Many of the State’s counties likewise have immense reserves 
of natural gas and the volume of gas produced regularly exceeds that of any 
other State except one east of the Mississippi River. The availability of this 
gas to market as well as its high quality bring generous net returns to the pro- 
ducers as well as landowners. Petroleum, salt brines, limestone, glass sand, 
and timber are among the other natural resources which are in production and 
provide labor as well as proprietor income of great volume. School bonds 
issued by West Virginia school districts, secured by these resources, have regu- 
larly sold and now sell at interest rates subtantially lower than those attaching 
to bonds of the U.S. Government. Assessments of these vast resources, largely 
owned, we may say, by America’s “blue chip” corporations, could be selectively 
increased by an average of 50 percent, thereby providing $25 million annually 
of additional local school revenues and still these properties would not be assessed 
out of proportion to their real values or out of line with prevailing assessments 
of such resources in other States. 

In considering proposals for Federal grants to West Virginia’s local schools, 
Members of Congress should bear in mind that three-fifths or 60 percent of the 
oo costs of such schools are now met by appropriations of the State legis- 
ature. 
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We believe it would be peculiarly untimely for the Congress to now provide 
educational grants either for classrooms, teachers salaries, or similar school 
expenses in West Virginia. This belief is founded on the fact that soon after 
the 1959 West Virginia Legislature adopted enabling legislation, no less than 
19 or one-third of West Virginia’s 55 counties moved to avail themselves of the 
100 percent excess school levy provisions of the November 4, 1958, constitutional 
amendment. The voters in these 19 county school districts all of whom will go 
to the polls prior to the opening of the 1959-60 school year, have at their dis- 
posal an aggregate of $7 million in additional funds for current school expense. 
These 19 counties have 53 percent of the State’s elementary and secondary school 
enrollment and it seems clear that a veritable wave of local enthusiam for 
adoption of such excess school levies is now sweeping the State. In 3 of the 19 
counties where the votes have already occurred, 73 percent of the voters approved 
the 100 percent excess school levies and 87 percent of the voters recently approved 
the levy in another county. 

The constant promise of Federal aid to local schools during the past decade 
has naturally caused cautious taxpayers to procrastinate about permanently 
raising the level of local school support, these citizens justly fearing that a double 
burden of local as well as Federal school taxes may be imposed. 

May we observe in conclusion that it is certainly not the duty of Congress 
and it should in fact be beyond the power of Congress to aid the schools of a 
State or a district where the resources are ample as in West Virginia and the 
people are simply unwilling to help themselves. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. A. Stanssury, Managing Director. 


Senator Ranpo.pu. Mr. Reeder, the position of the West Virginia 
Chamber of Commerce through its managing director Mr. H. A. 
Stansbury—that position having been made known by the communi- 
cation which has been made a part of the record of today’s hearing— 
indicates that the plight of West Virginians is not as bad as people 
throughout the country have been led to believe, and the exact lan- 
guage is “our exhibitionist West Virginia Congressmen.” 

That is the quote to which I refer, indicating there is a feeling 
that the Members of the delegation in the House and Senate from 
West Virginia have been attempting to draw out of proportion to 
the problem the presentation of the needs of our State. 

First of all, I should like to state for the record that I am privileged 
to hold a membership in the Elkins, W. Va., Chamber of Commerce. 
I would have reason to believe that there are fellow members in that 
fine organization who share my thinking in the matter under discus- 
sion. 

I should like to say that, rather than be characterized as an exhibi- 
tionist, I have sincerely attempted to be a realist. I am sure I speak 
for my colleagues from West Virginia in saying that, insofar as I 
know—and I believe I know—these representatives from the districts 
and from the State of West Virginia have been diligent in determining 
the facts and in attempting to alert not only the people of our own 
State to our problems and possible solutions but also the citizenry 
of the United States to some of the basic transition problems whic 
have been created in West Virginia to which you made earlier 
reference here today. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I take pride, as does Mr. Reeder, in West 
Virginia as a State and in its resources, especially its human resources, 
its men and women, its boys and girls. We are people who are self- 
reliant and we are of hardy stock. We do attempt to help ourselves. 
But we are caught today in certain circumstances which are not wholly 
of our own making. Very frankly, the most ingenious individual 
would not be able to solve these problems in himself. 
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So I am not unduly upset with the allegation that I have read, that 
the West Virginia Meiners of the Congress are exhibitionists. 

But I inquire, Mr. Reeder, would you believe that the people of our 
State feel that our actions were “exhibitionism” in attempting to re- 
ceive aid for West Virginia and the Nation, such as the passage of 
the area redevelopment bill, the imposition of mandatory controls on 
the importation of residual oil which is interfering adversely with 
our coal tonnage production, and in our advocacy of the youth con- 
servation corps to improve the youth of our State and add wealth to 
our forests and fields? All of these programs apparently characterize 
us, because we advocate them, as exhibitionists. 

I do not wish to lead you into any protracted discussion, but you 
might desire to make comment on this. 

Mr. Reever. The comment that I would make in regard to that, 
Senator Randolph, is that, in the first place, it is a typical Stansburian 
statement. 

We ourselves have received many like statements directed against 
us personally and against the organization which I am privileged to 
represent. 

Unfortunately, our State chamber of commerce does not look for- 
ward with a great deal of progressivism. It is primarily an “anti” 
body. For example, when we speak in terms of aid to schools, the 
State chamber of commerce is just as “anti” on State expenditures 
for education as it is concerning any Federal support of education. 

Senator RanpotpH. What was the record in the recent legislature 
on this matter ? 

Mr. Reever. Not only was it opposed but it publicly came out and 
asked that State aid be reduced $10 million for the public schools of 
the State. 

So I think that fact within itself speaks as to the chamber of com- 
merce attitude, the outlook, and so forth. 

On behalf of the 17,000 teachers in my State, I would want to at- 
test before this committee that there were five of us representing the 
State department of education, the Superintendents Association, the 
West Virginia Education Association itself who earlier this winter 
came to Washington for the purpose of sitting down with our two 
U.S. Senators, Senator Randolph and Senator Byrd, and our entire 
congressional delegation for the purpose of laying before them the 
problems facing education at both the State and the Federal level. 

We were more than amazed and pleased that these busy men and 
women gave not just an hour of time to us but gave the entire day, you 
might say, for a hearing and a discussion of these problems. 

I certainly can attest that there was no exhibitionism insofar as 
their response to us was concerned. 

As for your moving forward to secure aid for my State at the present 
moment, because of the technological revolution in the coal industry 
and because of those worldwide conditions which you have mentioned, 
our coalfields are in a most serious plight, and we do need a very care- 
ful look at it from the Federal Government level as to what can be 
done to rectify and bring about a remedy for those conditions which 
prevail. 

I want to pay tribute, sir, to the Senators and the Congressmen from 
my State. 
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Senator Ranpotepn. You would say then, Mr. Reeder—and I shall 
leave the subject after this question—our attempt to channel addi- 
tional quantities of needed surplus commodities into West Virginia 
would certainly not be classified as exhibitionism in nature? You know 
the suffering of our people. 

Mr. Reever. I know the suffering. I certainly do. 

Senator Ranpoteu. You know the hunger among our people. 

Mr. Reever. I know it, as you well know. The schools and the 
teachers themselves make personal contributions in the way of cloth- 
ing and foodstuffs for the children in those areas. And certainly there 
is a need for Federal assistance in that regard. 

Senator Ranpotpw. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Stansbury, on behalf of 
the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Chairman, has made an 
observation in the letter which I placed in the record of these hearings 
today: 


* * * It is certainly not the duty of Congress and it should in fact be beyond 
the power of Congress to aid the schools of a State or a district where the re- 
sources are ample as in West Virginia and the people are simply unwilling to 
help themselves. 

Mr. Reeder, would you comment on this? 

Mr. Reever. I would like to comment upon that statement, sir. 

We, for example, in the West Virginia Legislature that adjourned 
on March 15, went before that body with the purpose of increasing 
the aid to our schools. The question of a special tax was very much 
in the picture. The question of a personal and corporate income tax 
was also very much in the picture. But these same ‘aes as are repre- 
sented by Mr. Stansbury, in public hearings and behind the scenes, 
opposed any additional revenue to the bitter end, and were successful 
within the State Senate, as always, in killing that kind of legislation. 

So they have a record of opposition to those things progressive. 

Senator RanpotreH. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be present 
this morning, I will say again that Mr. Reeder has brought enlightened 
testimony to this subcommittee on this vital subject. I was also 
gratified by the further opportunity afforded to place in this record 
the letter addressed to Senator Murray, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Education, which set forth the opposition of the managing director 
of the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce to the pending proposals, 
including Senate bill 2, of which I am a cosponsor. 

We have a motto in West Virginia: “Montani semper liberi”— 
“Mountaineers always free.” So, if the record indicates that we have 
differences of opinion, as the colloquy shows, let us act with conviction. 
When I meet Mr. Stansbury during the national convention here of 
the chamber of commerce bodies, we'll no doubt continue to talk over 
mutual problems—and in a friendly manner. 

Mr. Reever. That is right. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Yarsoroucn. I can personally testify that there is not a 
harder working delegation of Senators from any State than the West 
Virginia delegation of Senators Randolph and Byrd, and there is 
certainly no exhibitionism in that delegation. Quite the contrary, it 
is a very hard working, serious delegation. 

Mr. Reeder, I have one other question I want to ask you before you 
are excused. 
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In the study that you have made and the investigations that your 
group has made in West Virginia of sources of wealth and distri- 
bution of wealth and means of taxation, types of reporting of the 
distribution of real wealth in the United States, have you come to any 
conclusions as to why chambers of commerce oppose the education 
of the youth of America? 

I notice the West Virginia chamber is opposed not only to any 
Federal assistance but wants to reduce the quantity of money spent on 
education in West Virginia. 

Mr. Reeper. It seems that certain business leaders, at least the man- 
agement of business organizations, take the position that education 
isa local responsibility. 

Of course, I have been somewhat amused. I am a member of the 
chamber of commerce, a member of the education committee of our 
State chamber of commerce. I receive the literature of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The U.S. chamber takes the position very 
largely that it is the function and role of the States. Then when we 
get down to the State level it is the position of the State chambers 
that it is the role and function of the locality. It seems to be a kind 
of buckpassing attitude. 

In giving due credit to the business people of the United States— 
and certainly they should have just and due credit—I think it goes 
back to my basic premise that we have need for economic literacy 
among the adult population of the United States. 

I believe that there has not been sufficient study of this basic wealth 
sroblem as it relates to the modern day and time. I believe that if 

usiness leaders would take the time to sit down in conferences where 
we could analyze that problem there might be a difference in attitude 
in some. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Thank you, Mr. Reeder, very much for your 
testimony. 

“We have another witness this morning. The next witness is Mrs. 
Paul Blanshard, executive secretary of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice. 

Mrs. Blanshard. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PAUL BLANSHARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


Mrs. BiansHarp. Senator Yarborough, I was very much interested 
in having Senator Randolph refer to the memorial that is being con- 
sidered for Senator Morrill of many years ago in Vermont. I live 
just a stone’s throw in Vermont from Senator Morrill’s old home, and 
I think the day may come when there will be memorials in Texas and 
in West Virginia to those of you who are supporting so staunchly the 
Federal aid to education today. 

Senator Yarsoroven. Mrs. Blanshard, I might say this: I have no 
illusions about such memorials. I do not see memorials being built 
for people who supported education in the history of this country. 

Mrs. Buansnarp. There are always pioneers, you know. 


_My statement is short, and I will not trespass too much on your 
time, Senator. 
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My name is Mrs. Paul Blanshard. I am the executive director of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Our organization is the 
legislative and social action arm of Unitarians. It is nationwide and 
includes 60 chapters from Boston to Hawaii, from Detroit to Georgia. 

The president is J. Ray Shute, former mayor of Monroe, N. C, 
The members of the legislative committee are Mrs. A. Powell Davies 
Kenneth Birkhead, Mrs. Percival Brundage, Mrs. Paul Doug] : 
Ted F. Silvey, Mrs. Charles Tobey, Ross A. Weston, David C. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Richard L. Neuberger, and Ernest H. Sommerfeld. 

I wish to record the support of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice for the Murray-Metcalf bill, S. 2. The experts have ap- 
peared before you giving facts and figures of the desperate need for 
more classrooms and more teachers. We underscore their facts and 
steadfastly support their arguments. 

We believe, however, that as Unitarians we have something new 
to add to the testimony which has been heard. Unitarians not only 
support Federal aid to education; we are ready to pay for it. But we 
support aid for tax-supported public schools only. 

I wish to insert in the record two resolutions of the American 
Unitarian Association as passed at its annual meetings. 

The first was adopted unanimously in 1956 at the 131st annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association in Boston: 


Whereas our present prosperity may depend upon a uniformly well-educated 
producing and consuming public for its continuation, and our national survival 
may depend upon adequate numbers of engineers and scientists and those trained 
in the humanities : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Unitarians be urged to devote their energies in the com- 
munity, State, and Nation to securing sharply increased allocations of funds 
for the support of public schools, by all levels of Government, even though 
it may result in substantially increased taxes. 


The second was passed at the 133d annual meeting in 1958. It deals 
with the very proper concern of Unitarians for the loyal maintenance 
of the separation of church and state in our public schools : 


Whereas the principle of the separation of church and state is one of the 
foundations not only of religious freedom, but also of political democracy; and 

Whereas violations of the principle endanger not only the freedom of religious 
minorities, but, in the end, the freedom of all; and 

Whereas there have been increasing violations of this freedom on the local, 
State, and National levels, including legislation granting the use of public funds 
for parochial schoolbus transportation, development of released-time programs 
for religious training during public school time, pressure for medical care, pur- 
chase of textbooks for private-school children from public funds, and public 
subsidies in the form of price concessions for the sale of public lands to insti- 
tutions operated by religious bodies : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the 133d Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, assembled in Boston on May 27, 1958, declare their firm 
and unequivocal support for the principle of separation of church and state 
and urge the Adult Programs Department of the Council of Liberal Churches, 
to which the American Unitarian Association belongs, to develop an educational 
program for Churches and fellowships on this problem with suggestions. for 
local action; further, to work with organizations committed to the principle of 
separation of church and state with a view to develop a joint initiative; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That telegrams be sent to the President and leaders of both major 
parties in the Congress, declaring our concern at the growing threats to this 
basic constitutional freedom. 


Thank you very much, Senator Yarborough. 
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Senator YarsoroueH. Thank you, Mrs. Blanshard, for your state- 
ment. Of course, it will be printed in the record, as you know, for 
the benefit of all Senators with reference to the bill under consideration. 

Thank you for your patience in waiting through all the questions of 
the others until the end. 

This ends the hearing for today. The concluding hearing of this 
series of hearings on the different bills that propose Federal grants to 
States for elementary and secondary schools will begin this coming 
Wednesday, April 15, at 10 a.m., in this room. 

The hearings is recessed. 

(Whereu on, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
10.a.m., Wedasoday, Apr. 15, 1959.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1959 


S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON Lagpor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 4232, 
Hon. James E. Murray (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senator Murray (presiding). 
Also present: Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin. 
Committee staff member present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk. 
Senator Murray. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 
Today the subcommittee is resuming hearings on proposed legislation 
for Federal aid in the public schools. Our list of witnesses today 
includes Senator Proxmire; Mr. Peter T. Schoemann, chairman, 
standing committee on education, AFL-CIO; Mr. Arnold Zander, 
president, American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Renlisyees: and Mr. Samuel Jacobs, Washington representative, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. 
The first witness will be Senator Proxmire. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, A SENATOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Senator Proxmire. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am grateful to 
you for this opportunity to appear before you this morning ‘to propose 
a bill, S. 816, which I think has a solid, practical chance to meet the 
responsibility that constitutes the most serious failure to educate our 
children to the best of our ability as a people. 

Members of this committee are unquestionably the outstanding ex- 
perts in the Senate on the necessity for a far more substantial American 
educational effort—with more classrooms, more teachers, and more 
teacher training. I am sure you are also thoroughly familiar with the 
facts indices ating the inability of the States to do this job adequately with 
their historic reliance on the property tax as the main support for 
education. 

The case for a greater effort for American education is stronger this 
year than last year. Every day it becomes clearer that the rising power 
of an inc reasingly threatening Soviet communism is based on an in- 
tensive, massive, Soviet educ: ational effort which has now surpassed us 
in the development of scientists and engineers. 
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It is no empty platitude that our fundamental line of defense is our 
schoolroom; or that the battle of the blackboards is the key to victory 
and peace. ; 

More Americans recognize this today than ever before. More Mem- 

bers of Congress recognize it. We know our schools aren’t doing the 
job they should do. Indeed they can’t do the job they should do with- 
out additional sacrifice and support by the American people. 
_ At the same time I think it is no secret that many Members of 
Congress feel the prospects for passing a Federal law that would assist 
American education in any very substantial way are not very good, 
perhaps not as good this year as last. 

In my judgment a primary reason this is so, is the perfectly un- 
derstandable expectation by Members of Congress from the South that 
Federal aid for education may be used as a way of Federal enforce- 
ment of racial integration in schools. 

With this com Tetely understandable opposition to educational in- 
tecration in mind, I have introduced the bil on which I am appearing 
this morning. 

This bill provides that each State shall retain a portion of the 
Federal income taxes collected within the State for educational pur- 
poses. The amount retained by the States for this purpose nationally 
would be 114 percent the first year, 3 percent the second year, and 5 

reent after that. But each State will have returned an amount which 
toien the same ratio to the percent of the income taxes collected in all 
the States as the school-age population of such States bears to the 
school age population of all States. 

This is another way of saying each State will get the same amount 
per school-age child as every other State. A child in Wisconsin will 

t the same assistance in education as a child in Mississippi or New 

‘ork. This is accomplished, plainly speaking, by allowing a State 
with relatively low Federal income tax collections to spend for educa- 
tion a higher percentage of those collections than a State can keep 
which has relatively high income tax collections. 

The question might be asked why I employ the principle of returning 
income taxes rather than that of a direct grant-in-aid. The answer 1s 
the income tax is dynamic. It expands as the economy expands. It 
inflates if the economy inflates. Thus it avoids the rigidity of a grant- 
in-aid of a specified amount. 

It also—and this is most important—avoids the rigidity and regres- 
siveness of the property tax, which has been the traditional source of 
local support of education. 

There is a second reason, one I regard as profoundly important, for 
employing the principle of returning income taxes. It is that no Fed- 
eral control can possibly be involved. Each State simply gets a part 
of the income taxes paid by its own residents to use as it sees fit in its 
own educational program. This means that we can get on with the 
job of aiding education—of building schoolhouses and recruiting and 
paying good teachers—without first having to settle all the philosophi- 
eal problems that beset any plan which involves a hint of Federal 
supervision. 
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We do not have to wait for integration to be accomplished. We do 
not have to agree on the goals of education, nor how they will be 
reached. These are important questions, and I am not suggesting that 
they should be avoided. ; 

What I am saying is that they need not be solved before we build 
schoolhouses and recruit teachers. And what I am saying is that the 
best place to solve them is at the local level, where most Americans 
would agree that control of our schools should be retained. 

I will stand with any man in support of any reasonable Federal-aid- 
to-education bill which does not carry with it Federal interference 
with the local control of education. I think the bill I introduced on 
April 3 is a good bill. I think the bill I introduce today is a better 
bill. But I do not insist on my bills, either of them. I insist that we 
pass some bill. 

Mr. President, the life of a child waits forno man. An opportunity 
to help him to grow, to learn, to achieve moral stature is an oppor- 
tunity lost forever. We must not let the lives of our children run, 
like quicksilver, through our fingers. Let us conduct ourselves today 
so that we shall have no cause to reproach ourselves tomorrow. 

I think the sums estimated here, Mr. Chairman, are very modest. 
They were based on the Federal income-tax collection of a couple of 
years ago when the economy, of course, was smaller and personal 
income was smaller and Federal revenues were smaller. 

So that the amounts that each State would receive are very con- 
servatively stated in this table. 

I would simply conclude, Mr. Chairman, by saying that while I of 
course think that the bill I have proposed has perhaps a better chance 
of passing, I am an enthusiastic supporter that the bill that this 
chairman of this committee has introduced, S. 2. 

I was a cosponsor of that bill last year. And I still feel it is an 
excellent bill. I think that any aid-for-education bill which will 
provide a substantial amount of financial support for our schools, 
which will provide an opportunity to train more teachers and hire 
more teachers and build more schools, is greatly in the national 
interest and urgently needed and perhaps the best kind of defense 
dollar we could spend too. 

But I would ask you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee to give 
earnest consideration to my proposal, because I think that the real 
problem is getting some kind of an aid-for-education bill passed. 
And I think this has some practical advantages. 

Senator Murray. Thank ou very much for your statement. 

You may be sure we will give very careful attention to your bill. 
And we want to thank you for your very excellent statement here this 
morning. 

Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this table printed in the record. 

Senator Murray. Yes, it will be printed. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 
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Senator Murray. 


hear from Mr. 
of the AFL-CIO. 


We will now Andrew Biemiller 






MR. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Bremitier. My name is Andrew J. Biemiller. I am director 
of the department of legislation, AFL-CIO. My office is in the 
AFL-CIO building, 815 16th Street, W ashington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to appear briefly to put into the record a reso- 
lution adopted by the AFL-CIO executive council on February 18, 
1959, at its meeting in San Juan, Puerto Rico, which strongly en- 
dorses the Murray- “Metcalf bill as the best of the bills that are now 
pending in the field of Federal aid for education. 

And I would ask unanimous consent that the text of this resolu- 
tion be incorporated in the record at this point. 

Senator Murray. It will be carried in the record at this point. 
(The resolution referred to follows :) 





















STATEMENT BY°* THE AFL-CIO ExecuttvE Councim ON MURRAY-METCALF BILL 


One year ago, the AFL-CIO executive council called upon the Congress to move 
boldly and quickly to meet the crisis in education. Unfortunately, the Congress 
moved timidly and haltingly. The 86th Congress must not repeat the sad record 
of the 85th. As last year’s council statement pointed out, “The future of our 
children and the world they inherit is at stake.” 

Even if we had never heard the word sputnik, our neglect of the Nation’s 
educational system would constitute a national tragedy. In the world in which 
we live, this neglect could mean national suicide. 

Last year, the United States Commissioner of Education, after an on-the-spot 
study in the Soviet Union, declared : 
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“We are today in competition with a nation of vast resources, a people of 
seemingly unbounded enthusiasm for self-development and fired with conviction 
that future supremacy belongs to those with the best-trained minds, those who 
will work hard and sacrifice.” 

It is particularly shocking, after this report from an important administration 
official, to receive a state of the Union message from the head of the administra- 
tion that does not contain a single word on the critical classroom shortage in the 
Nation. And equally shocking is the fact that the President’s budget for next 
year does not contemplate the expenditure of a single dollar to meet this general 
classroom shortage. 

Early this month, the administration finally revealed a so-called Federal 
aid plan for school construction which has been appropriately described as one 
“designed not to help education but to help banking.” It is a plan which cannot 
be utilized by precisely those communities suffering the greatest financial diffi- 
culties in meeting their classroom shortage. The blind budget-balancing pre- 
eecupation of the administration explains its program which will not require a 
single penny of Federal funds until the middle of 1960 and then would call for 
the pitifully inadequate sum of $100 millioma- year. 

A Nation which is prepared to spend upward of $40 billion for a national 
deiense today can certainly manage to spend one-fortieth or one-twentieth of that 
amount for an investment in the most precious of all our national resources— 
our children. 

The Nation faces not only the horrifying prospect of a shortage of 250,000 
classrooms within the next few years, but a shortage of properly trained, 
properly remunerated teachers. 

To meet the twin deficit of schools and teachers, a comprehensive bill has 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress and deserves the most enthusiastic 
support of all friends of education. James Murray in the Senate (S. 2) and 
Lee Metcalf in the House (H.R. 22) have introduced identical bills which would 
help communities build schools and pay higher teacher salaries. We are 
pleased to note the many bills on school construction that have been introduced 
in both Houses of Congress by members of both parties. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill would eventually provide $4.7 billion a year, to be 
apportioned among the States on the basis of school population. For the first 
year, each State would receive $25 for each child; each year the amount would 
be increased by $25. For the fourth and every year thereafter, the Federal 
grant would be $100 per child. 

The clear Federal responsibility for propping up our educational system is 
frankly and boldly met in the Murray-Metcalf bill. While preserving for the 
States and local communities full power to run their schools, the proposed 
legislation contains provisions which would penalize States that spent less than 
they can afford for public school education and would require that the State 
spend the Federal money where the need was greatest. 

For too many years now there has been much talk and much hair-splitting over 
just what kind of Federal aid-to-education bill should be enacted. But there 
has been too little action to match the talk. Another year must not be permitted 
to pass without bold action. The Murray-Metcalf bill is simple in concept, bold 
in its dimensions, and clear in its goals. It deserves quick enactment. 

In every State and in every congressional district, the school crisis was an 
important issue in the 1958 elections. Many of the new members, as well as the 
old, of the 86th Congress campaigned actively on an aid-to-education program. 
The people voted for, and expect, action by the 86th Congress. 

The AFL-CIO calls upon the Congress to pass the Murray-Metcalf bill. 


Mr. Bremitier. Now, Mr. Chairman, to present a statement on 
behalf of our organization, it is my pleasure to present to the com- 
mittee a distinguished citizen of Wisconsin, a man who has long 
played an active role in the civil life as well as the labor movement 
of that city. Among his other accomplishments he has been a mem- 
ber of the school board of that city for two decades and twice served 
as president of that body. He is a vice president of the AFL-CIO, 
president of the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipefitting Trades of the United States and 
Canada, and is also chairman of the Standing Committee on Educa- 


tion of the AFL-CIO. 
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Mr. Peter Schoemann. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. We welcome you here this morning, 
Mr. Schoemann. 


STATEMENT OF PETER T. SCHOEMANN, CHAIRMAN, STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, AFL-CIO 


Mr. ScnorMann. My name is Peter T. Schoemann. I am vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
ndustrial Organizations. I am also chairman of the Committee on 

Education, AFL-CIO. In this capacity, I am appearing today in 
behalf of that organization. 

I am also general president of the United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 

Before my present position I was for many years president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Council of the City of Milwaukee, 
Wis. and I had the honor and privilege of being elected by the people 
of that city on several occasions as a member of the board of educa- 
tion. I served as a member of our school board for better than 20 
years, until as late as 1952, and for two terms I was president of the 
board. 

I am adding these few facts on my background and experience so 
that you may properly weigh my testimony as the statement of one 
who has been exposed to the practical problems of public school ad- 
ministration over a long Sedat time. 

I believe it is no secret to you gentlemen, familiar, as you are, with 
the growth of our public education system, that trade unions have 
always been in the forefront among those urging the creation and im- 
provement of equal public education for all. 

The concern of American labor for the schools has been, and is, 
based on the belief that the opportunity for free and universal edu- 
cation is essential to democracy. In fact, it goes to the heart of de- 
mocracy because only an informed and enlightened people can govern 
themselves wisely. 

Legislation to provide Federal financial aid to education is required 
to fullfill one of the chief purposes of the National Government—the 
promotion of the general welfare. Few if any other domestic prob- 
lems are more general or more closely related to the people’s welfare 
than is education. 

Nothing is closer to the public welfare than survival. Today, I 
submit, we must come to the rescue of our educational system as a 
simple matter of survival. Right now we are failing to train and 
stockpile our greatest natural resource—the human intellect. We 
are falling behind in our production of trained and educated minds. 
These minds are needed for survival in what looks like an unending 
struggle with Soviet Russia to preserve the free world from imperial- 
istic Communism, from tyranny over mind and body and soul. 

I don’t intend to labor this point, but I believe it has been stated 
truthfully by others very often and very clearly that education was 
the key which unlocked the door to Russia’s treasurehouse of talent 
and. enabled the tremendous scientific advances that country has so 
dramatically displayed. 
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But even if the Soviet Union, as a nation, disappeared from the 
earth tomorrow morning, the need for Federal aid to education would 
still remain great. Even if there were no Soviet Russia our concern 
in the labor movement for the future of our educational system would 
not. be lessened in any degree whatsoever. 

And we have many concerns about our educational system. We 
are deeply concerned about the thousands of American children who 
are denied their constitutional right to equal education. We are 
appalled by the proposals from the administration that Federal aid 
to vocational education be curtailed, at a time when we need to train 
and retrain more highly skilled workers on an increasing scale and 
with greater effectiveness. 

We of the AFL-CIO have urged and will continue to urge a broad 
scholarship program to provide our most able youngsters a college 
education in whatever field of study they choose and at whatever ac- 
credited institutions they select; to delay here is to continue a waste 
of talent which all too obviously we cannot afford. These are only 
some of the problems of American education. 

But there is one great underlying problem and that is improvin 
our basic education. In this respect we must begin where the child 
begins—in the elementary school. The child’s secondary education 
is the foundation for his college education. With this in mind we 
urge that two broad areas receive immediate action. These are the 
construction of classrooms and adequate pay for teachers. In addi- 
tion, there are auxiliary programs which must be given attention. 

The urgency of action in support of school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries cannot be overstated. It will be many years before action 
taken now can be reflected in concrete improvement of the graduating 
student. Thus we will be building for the future—through our chil- 
dren—in providing Federal financial aid to education. 

Several bills dealing with education have been introduced into 
the Congress already and more will probably be introduced as the 
session progresses. We direct our testimony today to S. 2, the 
School Support Act of 1959, since it seems to come closest to meeting 
the most immediate problems. To those of us in the AFL-CIO this is 
easily one of the most important legislative proposals with which this 
Congress will deal. It is because of its importance that so much 
interest has already been aroused in this bill. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


While America’s classrooms do not need additional chrome or 
higher fins or a completely new model each year, neither is there ad- 
vantage in ancient structures. School buildings do not improve with 
age. One would imagine, however, in visiting some areas, that 1889 
must have been a good year for schools. 

There has been a lot of talk lately about our being an affluent society. 
And it is true that, despite the poverty which is always with us in 
greater or lesser degree, we have achieved an individual well-being 
and a national wealth which no country, present or past, has ever 
equaled. 

Yet, it is this society that today has children going to school in 
more or less renovated basements, in buildings so inadequate that 
thousands of children are on shifts or part-time study, in temporary 
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quarters which serve year after year, in hundreds of buildings that 
date back to the 19th century, in school that are unfit for human 
habitation. 

Of course, I have no personal knowledge of conditions everywhere 
throughout the country, but I do know a little something about con- 
ditions in the Milwaukee school system. In 1949 we had 68,000 chil- 
dren in our public schools. Today we have 98,000 and in 1963 we will 
have more than 120,000, estimated on the basis of birth rates and popu- 
lation growth. Mind you, these figures show only 60 percent of our 
school population. Actually, about 40 percent of the Milwaukee 
children attend parochial schools, so that today we have more than 
163,000 children going to school in Milwaukee. 

This tremendous growth has created tremendous problems. Like 
most other communities in the country, we in Milwaukee believe in 
solving these problems ourselves if—and this is a big if—if we can 
possibly do so. 

By taking heroic measures we have been able to meet. our own prob- 
lems so far, but I have some doubts whether we can continue to do 
so in the future. By 1963, we will at least have reduced our debt 
structure enough, on present estimates, so that. we can then go back to 
the voters, to get authority for new borrowing within our present 
debt limits set by the legislature. 

Now, despite a very ambitious building program—we are opening 
three new junior high schools in September—nevertheless, we still 
have any number of buildings going back to the 1890's and earlier. In 
fact, we have 27 buildings between 60 and 85 yearsold. As many as 30 
buildings are in desperate need of modernization and 20 more must be 
renovated at an early date. 

Right now we are trying to finance 77 percent of our annual school 
needs by a local property tax. Only 9 percent of our annual needs 
are met by State aid. By 1964 on building alone we will be running 
$15-million short even on the basis of our present long-range programs. 

Just where this money will be coming from remains to be seen, 
and I need not remind you gentlemen that there are many com- 
munities in the Nation that are a great deal worse off than Milwaukee. 

Now, the old building situation which we have been trying so hard 
to meet in Milwaukee is duplicated all over the country. I am told 
that a survey by the U.S. Office of Education shows that one out of 
every five buildings is a potential firetrap. That is 20 percent of the 
Nation’s entire school plant. 

There are one of two ways in which we can obtain adequate school 
buildings for our children. The first is by legislation growing out of 
disaster. This is how we obtained much of the mine safety legislation 
in this country. 

The second is by legislation before the disaster occurs. This takes 
positive Government leadership. The American labor movement looks 
to the legislative branch of the Federal Government to exercise the 
leadership necessary to provide an adequate program of Federal f- 
nancial aid for school construction. We ask this on behalf of 
America’s children. 

The U.S. Office of Education reported that as of last Septem- 
ber, public school enrollment was 1,848,000 over the normal class- 
room capacity. Of our total enrollment 5.4 percent is in excess of a 
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classroom capacity. The States reported that in September 1958, we 
needed 65,300 classrooms just to house the overflow, and an addi- 
tional 75,200 classrooms to replace facilities which are obsolete or 
otherwise unsatisfactory. 

Thus, for this school year we needed at least 140,500 additional in- 
struction rooms. 

The year before, 1956-57, it became necessary to abandon 15,700 
rooms. During 1957-58 we had to abandon 17,300. New construction 
has not solved the problem and even that may slacken without aid. 

As Secretary Arthur Flemming said to this subcommittee on Febru- 
ary 17, it is not certain that new construction will continue at its 
present rate. 

But statistics tell only a part of the story. The balance of the story 
rests with the children who spend their time in the schools and re- 
ceive a mediocre education as preparation for a world that demands 
the highest accomplishment. The national need is clear. As Deputy 
Administrator Hugh L. Dryden of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration noted recently : 

We have been handicapped not by lack of talent, but rather from our failure 


to develop what talent we have. We must select the best brains and push them 
harder. 


The problem is that an inadequately staffed school system, operating 
on a grossly inadequate budget and poorly housed, cannot even prop- 
erly identify, much less encourage, our brighter children. 

In view of the acute shortage of classrooms over the Nation, we 
urge speedy enactment of the proposed School Support Act of 1959 
and its section 5 provision for grants to the States for school con- 
struction. We note with approval that the funds will be granted to 


give priority to the school districts with the gravest need and which 
are least able to finance their needed additions. 

Weare particularly gratified that section 9 insures that expenditures 
under the proposed act will not be used to lower labor standards in 
construction, but, that on the contrary, provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act will apply to insure that prevailing wage rates will be observed. 

I note, however, that these provisions do not insure time and one- 
half for overtime for all hours worked in excess of 8 a day or 40 a 
week, and I would like to suggest that the policies of the 8-hour law 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act would be more fully carried out 
if the bill should incorporate these overtime requirements. 

The proposed authorized appropriations of $25 per school age child 
for 1959, $50 per school age child for 1960, a $75 per school age child 
for 1961, and $100 per school age child for 1962 and each year there- 
after are quite reasonable in view of the paramount needs met by the 
bill and the critical urgency of those needs. We in the AFL-CIO 
believe we can afford to educate our children properly. It is unthink- 
able that, anyone would seriously deny the need at this late date. We 
hold that America can afford all that it needs. 

When the proposed school construction and teachers’ salary grants 
have every justification in their own right, it is also true that they will 
make important contributions to putting America back to work. Feb- 
ruary’s 4.7 million unemployed continued without change the January 
figure. This demonstrates graphically that the recession is still very 


an with us. This figure is 114 million more jobless than 2 years 
efore. 
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At their level of income, teachers can be expected to spend promptly 
virtually all of any salary increase, thus stimulating business activity. 
The construction provisions of the proposed act would serve as an im- 
portant stimulus to those industries producing and processing building 
materials, as well as to the construction industry itself. 

May I add that, despite strong indications of recovery in. the con- 
struction industry, we are experiencing serious pockets of unemploy- 
ment across the country. Our men are very frequently out of work in 
the very communities where manufacturing has been hardest hit. This 
bill will unquestionably help straighten out this serious situation. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Contrary to the practice under the Soviet dictatorship, we in the 
United States pay our teachers factory workers’ wages. Yet we en- — 
trust them with the future of our most precious possessions—our 
children, who are also our Nation’s most valuable inheritance. All 
this must be changed, if we are going to give our boys and girls the 
education they deserve and our Nation so desperately needs to have. 
We must return the teacher to the position of dignity in the community 
which will attract brains and ability to the classroom. 

The first step in this direction is to pay our teachers a fair salary. 
Let’s see what the problem is: 

At the beginning of the 1957-58 school year, according to the U.S. 
Office of Education, we had 91,200 full-time teachers in our schools on 
an emergency basis, as the holders of substandard certificates, Since 
then the situation has changed—for the worse. When the current 
1958-59 school year began, 5 months ago, we had 92,337 teachers with 
inadequate preparation. 

It will be suggested by some that, since this is only somewhat over 
7 percent of the teachers in the public schools, it is of little conse- 
quence. But these statistics will not comfort the little girl or boy 
whose future will be shaped by education received from a person 
holding less than standard credentials. These 92,337 people with 
substandard certificates are the teachers of hundreds of thousands of 
children in thousands of classrooms across our land. 

Of these unqualified teachers, 24,181 teach in the secondary schools, 
providing what will be the terminal education for most of the stu- 
dents, while 68,156 are in the elementary schools, charged with laying 
the groundwork for all of the future education of the children com- 
mitted to their care. 

The increase in the number of the emergency certificate holders in 
the past year has come in the secondary schools where students are 
formally introduced to the sciences and the humanities. 

The figures speak with crystal clarity as to why more qualified 
young people are ont attracted to teaching. The average teacher’s 
salary in the United States, for the year 1957-58, was only $4,520. 
For the school year 1956-57, the median salary of all beginning teach- 
ers was $3,600. 

Accordingly, we are entrusting the education of our children—the 
future of America—to people whom we pay a marginal wage. 

These underpaid teachers are this year instructing 1,948,000 more 
children than they did during the last academic year. That brings 
the total enrollment in the public schools up to almost 34 million, an 
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increase of 3.5 percent over the 1957-58 school year. Inevitably, the 
question arises as to whether we are exploiting our teachers or our 
children, or both. 

Less than 15 percent of the men between 35 to 54 years of age in the 
United States who have completed college earn as little as $4,000, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1956. This indicates 
how far below average our teachers incomes are. 

The truth is that our teachers do not earn a living wage. The U.S. 
Department of Labor's 1951 City Workers’ Family Budget, updated 
as to prices and taxes to 1958, shows that a worker and his wife, with 
two children, require at least $4,656 per year for a “modest but ade- 
quate” standard of living. Thus the teacher’s average annual salary 
of $4,520 leaves him with only a subsistence wage level. He is not 
even meeting the minimum $90 per week required each week of the 
year. The way he most often makes ends meet is to spend the summer 
and holidays working in some routine job instead of using this period 
to improve his worth as an educator. 

Under these conditions, as Secretary Flemming admitted to you 
gentlemen on February 17, we cannot hope to attract first-rate men 
and women into the teaching profession. 

Here again I want to give you some picture of the Milwaukee situ- 
ation. Present conditions under the present budget are far from 
satisfactory. We have one salary schedule for all elementary and 
secondary school teachers. The starting rate for an inexperienced 
teacher with a college degree is $4,200. With a lot of added study 
and summer work and degrees and 12 or 13 years of experience, a 
Milwaukee school teacher may reach the highest salary of $7,500. 

This salary range, pitifully inadequate as it is, was adopted in 
Milwaukee only for the purpose of keeping our city in a strong 
competitive position with the other cities in the country which are 
bidding against us for professional staff. It is already out of date 
today, in terms of the major cities. But it still goes to show the low 
level of teachers’ salaries throughout the country. 

Teachers’ salaries and operating expenses present Milwaukee with 
almost insuperable problems. This year we are operating on a $33 
million budget. Under present high enrollments this is totally in- 
nn but to spend any more would force us to operate at a 

eficit. 

Right now our school board is asking for an increase in the taxing 
authority in order to: 

1. Increase salaries modestly to keep Milwaukee in a competitive 
position with other cities. 

2. Attain a slightly better pupil teacher ratio in the classroom. 

3. Expand various services. 

If this goes through we will be able gradually to make the ur- 
gently needed increase in our expenditures from $33 million this 
year to $47 million in 1963. 

But even this very substantial increase could never possibly meet 
desirable standards for teachers’ training and salaries, and it is my 
judgment that even with all possible local and State financing— 
which I assure you we in Wisconsin will use first before we seek 
Federal aid—we would never be able to give teachers the type of pay 
which would attract to teaching the type of talent we want. 
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It is for these reasons that the AFL-CIO heartily endorses the 
provision of section 6 of the School Support Act of 1959 for grants 
to the States to be used for teachers’ salaries. This is a vitally im- 
portant step forward in discharge of the National Government's ob- 
ligation in respect to this national problem. 

“We approve the necessary safeguard of section 8 that the Federal 
grants not be used as an excuse to reduce the States school effort 
or as a substitute for the States essential effort. 

In sum, then, the American labor movement urges passage of S. 2, 
the proposed School Support Act. While it will not meet all of our 
needs in education, it is a long step forward. 


THE 





CENTRAL ISSUE 


As in the past there are those who will oppose all Federal aid to 
education on the grounds that it is a departure from past policy, 
that.it implies Federal control of education and that, since tax money 
must ultimately pay for any expenditure for education, it might as 
well be through the taxing power of local government. Unfortunately 
these old bromides will influence some who do not take time to analyze 
them. 

The support of education by the National Government is, of course, 
not an innovation of the 1950's, 

National aid to education is older than the Constitution, itself, as 
evidenced by the Northwest Ordinance of 1785. It has been nearly a 
century now since the land-grant college program was initiated, and 
major Federal participation in strengthening education has continued 
down through the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

There is no merit to the claim that Federal aid means Federal con- 
trol. A century of Federal land-grant aid shows a record of con- 
tinuing local control. No major national organization or group in 
America, and no group in the Congress, favors Federal control, hence 
this is not a valid issue. Most organizations in the United States, like 
the AFL-CIO, insist on continuing local control of education. The 
proposed School Support Act of 1954, of course, specifically—and 
properly—provides statutory safeguards for local control. 

The suggestions that the States or localities can solve the pressing 
needs themselves is given the lie by the realities; they have not been 
able to do so. The truth, although they may be making a proportion- 
ately greater effort, is that some States and districts | simply do not 
have available to them the tax source necessary to raise the Funds re- 
quired. Figures for the 1956-57 school year show that of our total, 
national school budget almost two-thirds comes from the local govern- 
ments, about one-third from the States, and only about 4 percent from 
the specialized Federal grants. 

Thus it is clear that the localities are carrying the burden. 

Unfortunately those with the greatest need due to lack of tax 
sources are already making the greatest effort, in many instances 
having been such that school debt has reached its legal maximum. 
Overall local and State debt has gone up 182 percent since 148, 
while the Federal debt has increased 10 percent. 

Accordingly it seems clear that, despite a heroic effort, many school 
districts find ‘it impossible to carry the burden without substantial 
Federal assistance. While Federal responsibility is expressed through 
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payment of only about 4 percent of our overall school budget, the 
Federal share of highway construction is 3 times that amount—12 
pereent—and that in.public welfare over 11 times—46 percent—that 
percentage. Yet, if anything, the Federal responsibility is even 
greater in education than in these other fields. 

As noted before, this is a national problem of all Americans every- 
where, and it must be met on that basis. 

We have a saying in the trade unions which fits this situation. 
An injury to one is an injury to all. 

It has been suggested from one important quarter that those asking 
Federal action should be ready to pay the bill. First it should be 
clear that the working people are more than willing to pay their 
fair share of the taxes. lowever, we are not faced w ith the need for 
great, across-the-board tax increases to pay for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. We could collect all that is proposed to be spent on education 
and more by a few simple steps. Among these might be repeal of the 
special tax relief granted dividend income by the Revenue Act of 
i954. And we might require withholding taxes on the payment of 
dividends and interest. 

In addition, we could repeal excess depletion allowances and re- 
move from such tax privilege many of the metals and minerals now 
covered. Another step would be to tighten the capital gains tax 
structure by lengthening the holding period of long-range gains and 
increasing considerably the 25-percent tax rate. Congress might re- 
move from capital gains treatment the many types of income not 
originally included. Thus there are ample means of raising the 
money for education. 

The opposition to Federal aid seems to a very large degree to be 
based on the contract between State and Federal taxing methods, a 
contrast between the progressive tax system of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the less equitable, regressive tax systems of most of the 
States, 

The so-called taxpayers’ groups, of course, favor the latter system 
as it makes them less “taxpayers.” And I believe you will find that 
the real motive of many who raise the cry of Federal control or in- 

vasion of local rights is to avoid the burden of supporting an effective 
educational sy stem. 

The trade unionists in America question seriously whether there is 
really any cost at all in providing better schoolteachers and safer 
school buildings. We see this, rather, as an investment in children. 
In this the w orking men and women of America are more than willing 
to pay their fair share of the attendant taxes. 

Section 2 of the proposed act makes a central point to which we 
would like to call your particular attention. It 1s that States and 
localities do not. now, in fact, control their school systems. Control 
implies direction, choice as to courses of action. The States and 
school districts do not. have this choice. Instead, their decisions are 
governed by the peatey of poverty—the harsh demands of privation. 

Accordingly, S. 2 would have the effect of returning control to the 
local authorities, far more than it would imply any conceivable threat 
to whatever local control they have. 

Thus, far from imperiling or diminishing the goal of local control 
of our schools, this bill would, in fact, put us on the road back to 
local control and protect that local control by economic reality. 
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There is another bill before the subcommittee which has the pur- 
poses of meeting the present need for Federal aid but fails to face up 
to the present situation or to the future educational needs ofthe 
Nation. This is S. 1016. 

First of all, this bill sets forth a 5-year program whereas there is 
every sign that the need for Federal aid will continue indefinitely 
with noend in sight. 

Second, while obviously recognizing a serious situation exists, the 
bill backs away from the necessary steps toward prompt and effective 
action to cure this situation. 

Third, the bill completely ignores the teacher shortage and the best 
means of getting qualified teachers. 

In short, the Federal Government would make advances to school 
districts to pay one-half the annual principal and interest on bonds 
issued to finance new and urgently needed school construction. These 
advances would be conditioned upon the State advancing the other 
half. 

A maximum of $600 million worth of Federal funds each year over 
a 5-year period would be made available to the States on the basis of a 
formula allotment and every community would have to make a reason- 
able tax effort whatever that is, before the Federal Government would 
help pay back the local school bonds. There are many additional 
strings attached to Federal support under this bill. 

My basic objection to this approach is a simple one. In my judg- 
ment, it simply won’t work. A few days ago I took the time to study 
how this bill would operate in the case of Milwaukee. Let’s suppose 
Milwaukee had an urgent need for school construction which wasn’t 
being met and could not be met under current methods of taxing and 
financing. What must be done to get Federal aid under this bill 

First, we would have to convince the State education agency of our 
emergency needs and get the State to submit a plan to the U.S. Office 
of Education, on behalf of the city of Milwaukee and any other com- 
munity needing aid. 

Second, Milwaukee must undertake to make a reasonable tax effort, 
as determined by the U.S. Commissioner of Education and must show 
that this effort plus all available State and other aid will not. provide 
the urgently needed construction. This reasonable tax effort, by the 
way, could be either the amount now being raised or it could include 
additional taxes, necessary to pay part of the construction costs. If 
new taxes are needed, we might well have to go to the legislature to 
increase our taxing authority. 

Third, since Milwaukee has practically reached its present debt 
limit, as set by the legislature, the board of education would have to 
get the approval of the common council for lifting the debt ceiling 
and then go to the legislature to request them to raise our limit by the 
amount of the proposed bond issue. 

In Wisconsin the legislature only meets every other year and the 
next regular session will be in 1961. 

Fourth, the State legislature might well have to pass a new law 
guaranteeing debt payments on one-half of the new Milwaukee bond 
issue, or providing grants covering one-half the cost of school con- 
struction, with the bond issue covering the other half. Again, this 
could not normally be done until 1961. 
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Fifth, having obtained authority for further indebtedness, Mil- 
waukee would then have to conduct a popular referendum to author- 
ize the new bond issue to the maximum of the new debt limits. 

Only after all of these steps, taking at least 2 or 3 years to work 
out, would Milwaukee be in a position to obtain assurances of Fed- 
eral servicing of its new bond issue. 

After floating the new bond issue at “the most favorable rate of 
interest and other terms,” Milwaukee would have to maintain its 
“reasonable tax effort,” during the life of the bonds or obligations, 
and for 10 years thereafter. If there are any surplus revenues left 
after the payment of all prior school construction commitments not 
covered by the new bond issue, these revenues must be applied toward 
retiring the new issue. 

The Federal Government would then pay up to one-half of the 
servicing costs not covered by surplus revenues until the bonds or 
obligations are fully paid and retired. The State must pay the other 
half. In the event the State meets one-half of the new construction 
costs by a grant, then the Federal Government will pay off the entire 
bond issue to the extent that a reasonable tax effort fails. 

After the bonds or obligations are retired, Milwaukee then would 
have to address itself for the next 10 years to the problem of paying 
the Federal Government back. 

According to this bill, the local school district must during this 
eriod pay one-half of the surplus, if any, resulting from a “reason- 
le tax effort” to the Federal Government, and if the State should 

similarly advance debt service payments, then the other half to the 
State. 

During these 10 years the school district would be required to pay 
interest on the unrepaid Federal advances at a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in line with the rate on similar obligations 
of the Federal Government. 

At the end of 10 years Milwaukee would be relieved of any further 
obligation to the Federal Government and the balance due would, 
in effect, become a grant. 

And it is my opinion that, not only with respect to Milwaukee but 
also with respect to other communities as well, the school district 
would have so completely exhausted local sources of revenue before 
seeking Federal aid that a “reasonable tax effort” would fail to pro- 
duce a surplus. The result, in the long run, would be indirect grants 
from the Federal Government to pay local loans, plus interest, instead 
of outright grants, without interest, to build schools and pay teachers 
quickly, effectively, and with a minimum of redtape. 

I say this because my experience leads me to believe that most. com- 
munities are like Milwaukee in that they have been struggling against 
heavy odds to meet their own educational problems themselves with 
their own financial resources. In fact, generally speaking, they have 
had little alternative. As a result, I believe you will find the com- 
oe which need help the most are least able to raise more money 
ocally. 

Just last Sunday I read a story in the Milwaukee Journal telling 
-about a tax survey and report made by the Citizens Governmental Re- 
search Bureau of Milwaukee and its 28 suburban neighbors. The 
report said that Milwaukee divided its taxes about equally between 
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schools and other purposes controlled by the common council, while 
its Milwaukee County suburbs spent three-fourths of their taxes for 
schools and only one-fourth for other purposes. In the border com- 
munities an average of 94 percent went for schools. 

As to the tax effort being made in the Milwaukee area, the report 
stated that, over the last 10: years, the amount of taxes levied in Mil- 
waukee had increased 125 percent, from $46 million in 1949 to $104 
million this year. In the suburbs the taxes jumped 173 percent, from 
$16 million in 1949 to $43.6 million this year. 

If our metropolitan area is in any way typical of the rest.of the 
country it is difficult for me to see how a “reasonable tax effort” could 

call for a further increase in taxes or how it could fairly produce a 
surplus to pay off any new bond issue or, for that matter, the Federal 
Government. 

This is why I say the administration bill is, in the last analysis, a 
system which won’t work. It doesn’t face realities and it doesn’t meet 
the urgent needs of our most. hard hit towns and cities. It is slow, 
cumbersome, and expensive. It would not produce classrooms quickly, 
if indeed it would produce classrooms at all. It would inject the Fed- 
eral Government into local financing and taxing systems as a judge 
and jury—to an unprecedented and entirely un rarranted degree. But 
above all, and I am again speaking in terms of Milwaukee, it would 
fail miserably to provide the very kind of Federal assistance that we 
may most desperately need, that is, aid in training good teachers and 
paying them decent salaries. 

To put it mildly, I am confident that this subcommittee can come 
up with a more straightforward and hard-hitting approach to the 
alarming problems which face our school boards today. 

Before concluding my testimony, Mr. Chairman may I make one 
additional statement ? 

President Richard J. Gray of the building and construction trades 
department has told me that the department has given serious con- 
sideration to the classroom and teacher shortage. 

While I am a vice president of this department, I am not speaking 
as its representative. I have merely been authorized to say that, 
due to the needs of our children and of our children’s children, and 
to the opportunities presented for relieving many areas of unempley- 
ment in the building trades, the department wholeheartedly enderses 
the position I have presented to you today. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you for your very able and thorough 
and, I must say, very impressive statement. I am sure it will be 
given very cal ‘eful study by the committee. 

I think you have made a very comprehensive statement. The ex- 
ample of Milwaukee is repeated in many, many communities I know, 
urban and rural, throughout the country. 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Arnold Zander, president of American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

Mr. Zanver. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator Murray. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ARNOLD ZANDER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ZAnper. My name is Arnold Zander. I am a vice president 
of the industrial union department of AFL-CIO. And I am appear- 
ing here on behalf of that organization. 

The industrial union departments made up of 69 affiliated AFL-— 
CIO unions which have an industrial union membership of some 7 
million. It is part of the AFL-CIO, supports the policies of the 
parent body, and represents the specific and general interests of 
industrial workers both inside the federation and before the general 
public. 

I am also president of the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, a union with a membership of 200,000 non- 
Federal public employees. The membership of my union includes 
employees who work in our schools, universities, and for public and 
private educational institutions and authorities. My union is inter- 
ested in good schools for the children of its membership, and has a 
special interest in adequate wages and working conditions for all 
public employees. 

Industrial workers have a deep and abiding interest in the problem 
of education. As citizens, they look upon the schools as an important 
means to equip their children for living in our changing world. 

Today, education plays an increasingly important role in the lives 
of all Americans. The complex issues before our world demand an 
educated citizenry. We can meet the challenge of the atom and of 
science only by an ever-rising level of education. 


We stand today at the threshold of a world of leisure and abundance. 
At least, we are assured by our scientists, educators, and industrialists 
that this is in a 0 That world will be meaningless unless we 

’ 


prepare now through education to live within it. 

Industrial workers have an average wage of some $87 per week and 
although they have been blamed for inflation, the facts are that such 
a wage level requires most industrial worker families to live in low 
income or modestly middle-income neighborhoods. These are neigh- 
borhoods where school problems are often acute. Too often, they are 
marked by rundown or obsolete school facilities, overcrowded class- 
rooms and split-shift sessions. 

Today, America is plagued by hard-core unemployment that is 
we the lives of millions. The Nation also suffers a loss of wealth 
far beyond any present budget deficit because upward of one-fifth of 
its industrial plant is idle. The manpower and facilities to build new 
schools and solve our education peublens are readily available. 

America badly needs legislation designed to solve our school crisis. 

Such a program will create future wealth by educating our youth for 
more creative contributions to the economy and at the same time will 
help to put idle manpower and plant back to work. 
_ Despite the fact that the school problem is national in seope and 
import, it is being argued in some quarters that the source of educa- 
tion funds should be States and localities exclusively. Let’s examine 
this contention in some detail. 

First of all, let it be noted that the States now provide approximately 
40 percent of education funds, the local school districts 56 percent, 
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and the Federal Government less than 4 percent. If every cent that 
has been proposed is spent by the Federal Government, these pro- 
portions would not be greatly changed. ™ 

But what has happened in the States and localities? As reported 
in the Wall Street Journal of February 3, more than one-third of the 
school districts in the State of California have reached and are within 
5 percent of their debt limits and must turn to the State for help. 
Though California’s population explosion is exceptional, this situation 
is repeated the country over. Communities are groaning under a tax 
burden while relies disproportionately on the real property tax im a 
day when real wealth is often held in other forms. This burden hits 
hard those homeowners of middle and low income—and even those on 
pensions who have paid for their homes but still have to pay property 
taxes when their incomes have declined drastically. There are definite. 
limits to the ability of this type of tax to support the present-day need 
for schools, and I am not speaking only of legal debt limits. I am 
speaking of what the traffic can bear. 

What is the situation at the State level? It is not much better. 
You know of the financial crises facing even the largest and wealthiest 
of States—New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Michigan, to 
take some well-known examples. Pennsylvania’s $100 million State 
construction grant program runs out in 1960 and it is questionable 
if the State legislators can renew appropriations. The pressure is 
on most State legislatures to boost State aid, even if this means 
adopting sales taxes or raising the rates of existing sales taxes. 

This is not the place for a treatise on the incidence of taxation, but 
you gentlemen know who pays through the nose when the sales tax 
is used. You are not responsible for the nature of State tax struc- 
tures, but you can see that the Federal Government meets its respon- 
sibilities to ease in some measure this burden which stems from a 
national problem of population growth. 

This is not the time for schools-as-usual or taxation-as-usual. It 
is a time for extraordinary measures to meet a national problem of 
extraordinary magnitude. 

We are pleased to note that, despite the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration to sponsor any forceful legislation in the education field, there 
is a measure of bipartisan support for a real education bill. This 
support is shown co some of the legislative proposals before you, 
notably that of Senator Javits of this subcommittee whose thoughtful 
and thorough bill deserves your earnest consideration, though it falls 
short in its dollar amounts of what is needed to meet today’s urgent 
educational problems. 

We would like to affirm our support of the Murray-Metcalf bill 
which deals directly and on an appropriate scale with the two basic 
problems of school construction and teacher salaries. We will talk 
in more detail later about some of its provisions. 

But first I would like to emphasize what is not needed in American 
education, and that is any further generalized study of the problems 
it faces. These problems have been repeatedly identified in study 
after study, and to hesitate further in the face of the overwhelming 
evidence is sheer irresponsibility. The basic problems are these: 
shortages of safe classrooms, inadequate teacher salaries, and lack of 
opportunity for education beyond the high school. These are by no 
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means the only problems in education—there will always be more— 
but they have been so clearly pointed out and so thoroughly docu- 
mented that Congress must act now or be derelict in its responsibilities. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 reaffirmed the Federal 
Government’s responsibility to support education which is so funda- 
mental to the democratic process. Surely, the Federal Government 
of one Nation, indivisible, does not need to be self-conscious about 
playing its role in education. Educational problems do not conveni- 
ently stop at State lines, but rather affect our whole national welfare. 

Let me point out that we are entirely in agreement that the States 
and localities have primary responsibility for the operation of our 
school systems and that nobody is trying to foist Federal control upon. 
our schools. 

Our proposals will actually strengthen local control since they are 
intended to assure more adequate funds and better schools in which 
communities might take real pride. What is at stake here is not Fed- 
eral control, but Federal responsibility to promote the national welfare. 

The recognition of local responsibility, however, does not mean that 
the Federal Government shall stand by and permit the Nation’s edu- 
cation systems to deteriorate, its teachers to become demoralized, and 
many of its qualified youth to be denied opportunity for higher educa- 
tion—all in the name of some ill-defined principle. 

The wealth of the Nation is not evenly spread across the States and 
localities. Shall we then penalize some American child because he or 
she has not had the foresight to be born into a wealthy State or com- 
munity? Shall we, for that matter, extract penalties from the chil- 
dren because some parents refuse to approve local bond issues for better 
schools ? 

Your committee has before it bills which recognize the Federal re- 
sponsibility while protecting local and State control. The bill intro- 
duced before the Senate by Senator Murray (S. 2) and now before 
your committee, would provide grants directly to the States for either 
school construction or teachers’ pay. This bill maintains completely 
- principle of local control while recognizing the Federal responsi- 
nility. 

This principle is also recognized in the bill introduced by Senator 
Javits (S. 863), also before your committee, and in the bill of Senator 
McNamara (S. 8). Because the Murray bill provides wider latitude 
for the States, the Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, considers 
it the most satisfactory bill and urges the retention of its principles. 

You do not need any briefing on the classroom shortage in this 
country. This need has been so carefully documented by the U.S. 
Office of Education that anyone with the least curiosity on this sub- 
ject can recite the figures. The danger is that we will become so 
accustomed to the shortage that we take it for granted. We must keep 
reminding ourselves that this figure of 140,000 needed classrooms 
means 5 million children in overcrowded or unsafe and unsanitary 
schools, or attending split sessions, or waiting to go to schools that 
do not yet exist. This is a state of affairs that we must never get 
used to. 

Some critics of school building programs say we have gone too 
far in our emphasis on school construction and that we should be 
concerned, instead, with the quality of education. But right here in 
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the District of Columbia we have the best answer to that false argu- 
ment. District school officials have been striving to reach a 30-pupil 
classroom and have been stymied in their efforts by the growing school 
enrollment. In addition, some pupils still have to attend split sessions 
because of a lack of classrooms. 

It is not possible to have quality in education when a teacher's 
classroom is jammed to the walls with active pupils, or when pupils 
are required to attend split sessions. Classrooms in sufficient number 
to house moderate-sized classes are absolutely essential to quality 
education. 

The critics of construction should talk to teachers or observe a few 
classes if they think quality can be achieved without reference to space 
and class size. 

In fact, District School Superintendent Carl Hansen was quoted 
in the Washington Post as saying that he attributes rising pupil 
achievement levels here primarily to a reduction in teaching loads. 
This is the answer for those who genuinely want to create the condi- 
tions that make for quality. 

What does this problem look like on the national scale in terms of 
money outlays needed? The Office of Education estimated the cost 
per classroom at $40,000, or a total of $5.6 billion. This amount is 
needed to wipe out the backlog alone. It would not provide for con- 
struction that must take place if we are to win the race with our 
population explosion. 

The Murray bill (S. 2) would go furthest in meeting construction 
needs. This bill would provide $25 per schoolchild for the first year 
for either construction or teachers’ pay, and would provide larger 
annual grants until a level of $100 per schoolchild is reached. At the 
outset, this bill would provide $1.1 billion for our schools and the 
amounts would rise to $4.7 billion in the fourth year. 

The Murray bill can hardly be called a crash program in view of 
the need. Passage of this bill is long overdue. It is aid without too 
many strings where aid is badly needed. Each day that this measure 
is put off means more children without adequate education facilities. 

Senator Javits’ proposal for $400 million annually on a matching 
basis is constructive and the IUD is happy to hail this expression of 
GOP liberalism from the Senator from New York. 

We do not feel, however, that the Javits program goes far enough 
or that it is comprehensive enough in scope. We feel also that some 
States would use the matching requirement on construction that is in- 
volved as an excuse for not participating fully in the program. We 
feel also that the McNarama bill represents a sincere effort to meet 
the problem of school construction but that like the Javits bill, it is 
too limited. 

Aggregate figures tend to obscure the vast differences from one 
school district to another, in terms of classroom need. Some school 
districts have been able to come fairly well abreast of their needs, 
while others, where the need is greatest, have been unable to build be- 
cause the tax base just did not exist. 

The Murray-Metcalf distribution formula gets at this problem by 
dividing funds among the States on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion and within the individual States among school districts “which 
in terms of the economic resources available to them are least able to 
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finance the cost of needed school facilities.” The Javits bill’s dis- 
tribution formula takes account of both school-age population in each 
State and the income per child of school age in each State. Within 
each State; it provides for distribution to districts on the basis of 
financial resources, effort, and urgency of need as measured by over- 
crowding and use of unsafe and obsolete facilities. 

The basic purpose of legislation for school construction must be to 
meet the urgent need for classrooms. This is so important as to need 
no further justification. Construction legislation will, however, serve 
secondary purposes which should not be minimized in a period of 
slackness in our economy. With unemployment well over 4 million, 
the stimulant to economic activity from school construction on a sig- 
nificant scale should not be ignored. Although industrial workers 
are not directly involved in construction, they make the raw ma- 
terials—the steel, cement, other building materials, and furniture— 
which go into the school buildings and classrooms. It is difficult to 
think of any project which is more desirable economically and more 
useful socially than school construction, and we urge your prompt 
action on this matter. 

The Federal Government so far has confined itself to issuing re- 
ports on the low level of teachers’ pay. That is seareely enough. I 
will not subject you to a dreary and depressing recital of the figures 
since you know them all too well. It is a measure of the distance 
there is to go in teachers’ salaries that top educators can speak with 
absolute seriousness about doubling salaries to attract and keep the 
best talent and the best minds in our country. 

Industrial workers are astounded at the thought that the average 
teacher makes less than $95 a week, in spite of long and costly pro- 
fessional training which must be continued year after year. They 
know that you cannot keep the best teachers at that figure, and that 
the good ones who stay are cruelly exploited. 

In the value we put on the services of our teachers, we display, 
for all the world to see, the sense of values of our society. We are 
a sick society, indeed, if we put education below lquer, tobaeco, and 
advertising in our list of national needs. And it is a sad day if 
Congress sees fit to vote money for test tubes and Bunsen burners, as 
it did last year, but remains silent on the question of teachers’ 
salaries. 

The Industrial Union Department favors the approach to teachers” 
salaries included in the Murray bill, since it permits grants to be 
used for either teachers’ pay or school construction. We urge inclu- 
sion of this provision in any bill reported out by your committee. 
We commend the approach in the Javits bill but feel that the amounts 
it would provide—ranging from $100 million in fiscal 1959, grad- 
uated up to $250 million in 1962—are inadequate in the face of 
today’s realities. 

The third major area of education need is scholarships to expand 
opportunity for higher education. The administration appears to 
have lost. its voice on scholarships this year, although it was vocal 
in proposing them last year. 

The most serious stain on the American record in providing edu- 
cational opportunity has been in education beyond the high school. 
We have been led astray by our concern in recent years with the lack 
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of opportunity in primary and secondary schools for the so-called 
“rifted child”—that 2 or 3 percent who approach the genius level. 
Although there is no question that these children should be developed 
to their full capacity, we have overlooked much greater loss in 
another direction. 

I speak of the 100,000 high school graduates in the top quarter of 
their classes who cannot go on to college each year for financial rea- 
sons. And there are now an additional 100,000 high school students 
of high ability who drop out of school each year for reasons that are 
at least partly financial. This is a runoff of educational talent that 
is truly shocking and cannot be tolerated when the very survival 
of the democratic process is at stake. 

In the whole field of education, we have been living off our capi- 
tal. The major breakthroughs in American education came in the 
early part of the 19th century with free pame education and with its 
extension into high school with compulsory attendance late in that 
century. But no major breakthrough has come in this century, and 
there is no reason for us to believe that the developments of 70 
years ago will suffice today. Why should we assume that compulsory 
education to age 16 or 17 is adequate to meet the demands of the 
atomic age? Why do we not take the steps necessary to make edu- 
cation beyond the high school as natural and normal as high school 
has become ? 

We must face the fact that for many students a college education 
means more than the provision of low or free tuition. The junior 
college movement should be expanded, as we were glad to see President 
Eisenhower suggest. Community and municipal colleges and techni- 
cal schools beyond the high school should be developed. But these 
measures by themselves will not provide the stimulant that is needed 
to develop our best minds on the broadest possible scale. 

The Industrial Union Department believes that broad scholarship 
aid for higher education is essential. A recent study by the Ford 
Foundation showed public college costs to stand at $1,500 a year and 
private college costs at $2,000, and noted that these costs will zoom in 
the years ahead. 

Loans have been put forward as a solution. This may sound like 
a good investment to those who know the average income of college 
graduates versus that of high school graduates. But how does it look 
to the son or daughter of a worker where there is already pressure to 
become self-supporting if not to contribute to the family’s mainte- 
nance? 

This student, who may have exceptional intellectual ability, must 
still make the choice of foregoing substantial income for 4 years and 
at the same time accumulating a debt of $4,000 with interest on the 
loan to begin after graduation. 

This sum is the maximum that can be borrowed under the loan pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The rest of 
the cost of college must be made up from odd jobs and family contri- 
butions. There is no question that many students of top-flight ability 
would be deterred from pursuing their studies, in the face of such a 
prospect. This would be a loss to our whole society at a time when 
ability can ill be spared. Those who bemoan the lack of opportunity 
for the gifted child should ponder these figures carefully. 
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It is time that we enunciate an education bill of rights that says 
every student who is intellectually capable and willing to work may 
pursue his studies as far as his gifts will carry him. It is time that 
ability, and not ability to pay, shall become the passport to educational 
opportunity. It is time to remove all means tests that make higher 
education the province of those who parents can afford it. 

The Humphrey bill—S. 1088—is the only proposal that deals with 
this problem on the scale that it deserves. We support enthusiasti- 
cally its provisions for $46 million for scholarships the first year, ris- 
ing in the fourth year and thereafter to $184 million for scholarships. 

This bill should be enacted without delay. 

You have other scholarship proposals before you, many of them 
meritorious. They suffer from the defect, however, of limiting schol- 
arship aid to science, language, mathematics, or some specialized field. 

The AFL-CIO policy is that scholarship aid should be general, and 
the LUD affirms its support for that position. Education in social 
science and the humanities is every bit as important to the good life 
as the physical sciences and the temporary upsurge of interest in tech- 
nology should not obscure this fundamental premise. 

I do not feel that the question of higher education can be divorced 
from the other major problems of education. 

I am certain that your committee, having examined the problems, 
will take an overall view of the Nation’s educational needs. 

The administration’s proposal for aid to education—S, 1016—makes 
a mockery of the Federal responsibility. This proposal allegedly 
would provide $100 million a year over the next 25 years. It would 
establish a means test upon communities which could then get funds 
from the State and Federal Governments to meet debt service and 
principal charges in some cases for new school construction. 

Exactly how these needy communities would be selected is not 
clear. Not even the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
seemed able to clarify its intent, except in vague terms of getting 
a few classrooms built. It is hard to believe it is offered with serious 
intent; in fact, it was called in the press a counterattack on other 
pending bills. But let me point out that the enemy is not the rival 
education bills but the deplorable lack of educational facilities and 
standards, and any bill which does not have that purpose should 
get short work here. 

Once again the administration is showing its willingness to unbal- 
ance the national welfare budget to maintain a fictional Federal 
budget balance. When the obsession with inflation is applied to 
school construction and teacher salaries, the shortsightedness and 
sacrifice of the Nation’s future should be apparent to all. 

The Murray bill and others before you have been called inflationary, 
yet the only way the Nation can create the real wealth to overcome the 
ills of inflation is by moving ahead boldly to develop a skilled body 
of workers and managers through an improved educational system. 

_There is a grave danger that the pennypinching approach that de- 
nies a real Federal responsibility in the area of education will create 
a deflation of the worst kind—a deflation of the Nation’s intellectual 
caliber. That deflation will be far more costly in years to come than 
any costs incurred by adoption of S. 2 and S. 1088. We urge your 
committee to send these bills to the floor of the Senate without 
substantive changes. 
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Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Zanper. Thank you very much. We appreciate the opportu- 
nity of appearing before you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. The next witness this morning is Mr. Samuel 
Jacobs, Washington representative of the United Automobile Workers 
Union. 

Mr. Jacobs. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL JACOBS, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS UNION 








Mr. Jacoss. Mr. Chairman, my name is Samuel Jacobs. I am Wash- 
ington representative for the United Automobile Workers Union. 

Our president, Walter Reuther, had originally made the request for 
thistime. Unfortunately, he isill. 

Senator Murray. I am sorry to hear that. 

Mr. Jacoss. I wish to thank you for the opportunity of presentin 
the views of our union in support of S. 2, the Murray-Metealf bill, 
which would help the States bring about at least some of the improv e- 
ments in the Nation’s school facilities which are so badly needed, and 
to raise the salaries of our-teachers. 

The position of our unyon, expressed in resolutions adopted at our 
constitutional conventions year after year, is that the delay by the 
Federal Government in this vital area threatens our national security, 
the future economic growth of our economy, and the democratic struc- 
ture of American society. I shall deal with these points in my state- 
ment. 

Our membership is directly involved in the problems which the 
existing shortages of classrooms and teachers have created. Those 
who live i in thee ongested city centers must, along with their neighbors, 
send their children to the oldest and least safe of the schools. Here 
teachers, many of them inadequately trained for the problems they 
face, are frequently burdened by oversize classes under trying cir- 
cumstances which make genuine education impossible. 

Classroom shortages and teacher problems press down on families in 
the suburbs as well as in the cities. Schools built to serve new commu- 
nities are overcrowded before they are finished. Many of these com- 
munities have been settling for two-shift operations with standing 
room only in the classrooms. 

The most tragic situation of all is that of the children of the 2 mil- 
lion hired farmworkers. The economic ladder which Lincoln said en- 
abled hired workers to climb by steady ascent to independence does 
not exist for these children. Born in ‘deep poverty, they are in the 
main condemned to the lowest level of society for the rest of their lives, 


because there are no educational opportunities for them worthy of the 
name. 


































NO CLASSROOMS FOR 2 MILLION CHILDREN 





Senator Murray recently read into the Congressional Record some 
of the latest statistical findings of the U.S. Office of Education, which 
show the size of the problem to be met. The figures show that our 
public schools have nearly 2 million more children than they have 
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room for. Altogether, the States need more than 140,000 additional 
classrooms, of which 75,000 are needed to replace obsolete facilities 
which are kept in use because of the shortage of space. 

The figures show, too, that we are falling behind in the race for 
adequate facilities. The 68,000 classrooms which will be built this 
year will not be enough even to keep up with the increase in enrollment. 

These figures were gathered before the Chicago fire. How many 
more burned bodies will it take before we take the measure of that 
side of the school shortage—the one out of every five schools that is 
potentially a firetrap and the other unsafe buldings that should have 
been replaced long ago, which are being attended today by tens of 
thousands of our children. 

The Office of Education reports that nearly 100,000 people are 
teaching in our elementary and secondary schools with imadequate 
preparation and substandard certificates. This, in a period when 
national survival may depend on the education we give today to the 
rising generation. 

Most American schools do not have adequate laboratory equipment, 
and they lack the visual and auditory aids, the libraries and library 
books, the art objects, the auditoriums and other teaching devices that 
would provide the kind of education the children of this country 
deserve and which would be worthy of our democratic traditions and 
our educational commitments. 


MORE EDUCATION NEEDED AHEAD 


Moreover, by 1965 we will need 350,000 more teachers than today 
for the more than 6 million additional elementary school and 4 mil- 


lion more high school teachers. 

Also, the need for more education and better training will keep 
children in school longer. Consequently, the costs of education will 
continue to go up. It is reasonable to expect that in the next 10 years 
the total bill for public education will at least double the present 
level of approximately $15 billion per year spent presently on ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher education. 

However, there is no question about our ability to meet the bill. 
During this same period, even minimum growth in our economy should 
be more than enough to take care of this increased cost. If we have 
the good sense to achieve the 5 percent annual rate of growth which is 
within our power, our gross national product 10 years from now should 
haveincreased by $275 billion. 

A small part of this increase should be enough to take care of our 
education needs, and leave enough for increases in every direction 
which would do credit to American life and culture. 

The members of our union are aware of the close connection between 
education and the earning capacity of the individual. This is one— 
but only one—of the reasons for the strong support which labor has 
given the American educational system since the very first days of 
American history. The differential in family income between per- 
sons of elementary, high school, and college education is a matter of 
deep interest to us. 

School systems which fail to hold the interest of the child through 
high school and college, or which fail to provide the child with an 
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education that measures up against modern needs, in a sense, con- 
demn the wage earners of the next generation to substantially lower 
earnings, to a lower standard of living, and to a lower position in 
society. A national educational policy which does not provide every 
child with an equal opportunity for education thus fastens a heavy 
economic penalty on some of its children. It is to avoid this injus- 
tice, which perpetuates and renews itself in succeeding generations, 
that we support this bill. 


EDUCATION 






AND JOBS BOTH NEEDED 


Mr. Chairman, I am, of course, fully aware that we are discussing 
this problem at a time of widespread unemployment. Probably ap- 
proximately 6 million workers who ought to be employed members 
of our labor force are either not in the labor force at all or are 
unemployed. 

It is a fact that thousands of jobs for unemployed workers would 
be provided by the school-building program that this bill contem- 
plates. I understand that expenditures on school buildings provide 
one job for each $7,100, approximately, that is expended. Certainly, 
in view of the widespread persistent and chronic unemployment from 
which this country is suffering, this is an extra and important reason 
for adopting this bill at this time. 


LABOR’S SUPPORT IS TRADITIONAL 


Our support for public education goes back a long way. In the 
United States one of the first demands of the first unions was for 
universal and equal education. In 1829 the Workingman’s Party of 
New York demanded— 


a system that shall unite under the same roof the children of the poor man and 
the rich, the widow’s charge and the orphan, where the road to distinction shall 
be superior industry, virtue, and acquirement, without reference to descent. 

American historians universally recognize that the establishment 
of free public education in the United States in the 1830’s was almost 
a singlehanded accomplishment of the newly organized unions and 
the Workingman’s Party. 

It is not so well remembered that our State agricultural colleges 
are also rooted in the trade unions. The Workingman’s Party had 
also recommended that agricultural and mechanics colleges be estab- 
lished in the States. 

George Henry Evans, one of the leaders of the Workingman’s Party 
in New York and the father of the Homestead Acts, was also the father 
of the land-grant colleges. You will recall that the Morrill Act, 
passed during Lincoln’s first term ‘as a product of Evans’ activities, 
provided for agricultural and mechanics education. However, with 
the passage of time, the responsibiilty for the mechanics who: had 
sponsored the law was forgotten; the exclusive concern of the land- 
grant colleges came to be with agriculture. 

However, our support for public education has always been met 
by opposition from the predecessors to the groups which today oppose 
S. 2, such as the chamber of commerce and the NAM. 
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The arguments advanced against public education by these resistors 
have by now become well standardized. Unfortunately, the money 
available to propagandize these objections has fastened many of them 
firmly in the minds of the Americna people. For this reason, let me 
repeat the answers to some of the current arguments, even though 
your committee may be thoroughly familiar with them. 


ARGUMENTS FOR FEDERAL HELP ARE POWERFUL 


It must be repeated that Federal aid for schools is a solid and 
creditable part of the American tradition. It is older than America; 
it stretches back to before the signing of the Constitution, and is a 
functioning part of our system of government today. Those who 
doubt this statement should consult the biannual reports of the U.S. 
Office of Education which list, State by State, the sums of money 
granted each year to help with specified education programs. 

Amazingly, this fact has been kept secret from millions of people 
in the country. We encounter large numbers of members of our 
Union, residents of States which every year receive large sums in 
Federal money for their schools, who have never heard of these sums 
and who are being told falsely that S. 2 and similar proposals would 
set a new and dangerous precedent. 

I will not deal with this argument in greater detail. I prefer to 
use my time to document three points which are not generally de- 
veloped in detail before these hearings. 

These points are: 

1. The fact that the American economic system would not have 
reached its present high level of development without the expendi- 
tures on education made in this country for many years back; 

2. The fact that not the Federal Government, but the State and 
local governments, have so far carried the brunt of the big increase in 
nonwar governmental costs caused by the increase in population and 
in cost of living in recent years; and 

3. The ridiculous fallacies in national thinking that are perpetrated 
as the States are pitted against each other in meaningless comparisons 
of tax collections and disbursements of aid. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH DEPENDS ON EDUCATION 


First. The growth of the American economic system depends on 
public education. 

The thought is not new. However, it has recently received new 
and startling documentation from the work of Dr. Theodore W. 
Schultz of the University of Chicago Graduate School of Economics, 
among others. (See “The Emerging Economic Scene and its Rela- 
tion to High School Education,” in “High School in a New Era,” 


edited by Francis S. Chase and Harold A. Anderson, published by 
the University of Chicago Press, 1958. 

Dr. Shultz points out that only about one-half of the economic 
growth of this country has been coming from increases in the labor 
force and in the stock of conventional capital. The other half must 
be explained mainly through improvements in health and through 
education. 
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One authority points out that, since 1870, net national product has 
increased in this country at the rate of 314 percent per year. The 
increase due to labor and capital combined has been 1.7 percent per 
year. This leaves 1.8 percent per year, or slightly more than one-half 
the increase, to be explained in other ways. 

Better health and much of our education may be represented as 
improvements in the human agent * * *. Young men and women 
as they enter the labor force differ substantially in quality depending 
on whether they have had a high school or only an elementary school 
education. 

In 1956, 28 percent of the gross capital formation of the country is 
explained by the investments in the education of those who attended 
high school and college. 

The difference between the amount of money spent for education in 
the United States and in Great Britain helps to explain why the 
economy of Great Britain has been falling behind ours in economic 
growth and in output per man-hour. 

Dr. Shultz, among others, explains this additional part of the in- 
crease in economic production as resulting from the large sums of 
money we have spent in this country on education and on health. 

Over the last 75 years the per capita income in this country has 
grown by about 3% times. During the same time per capita income 
in Japan has grown more than five times. 

Dr. Schultz points out in a document to which I will refer in a 
moment that this growth in the per capita income in Japan has taken 
place since Japan adopted universal compulsory education in 1873 
before it actually became the thing in this country. 

Many western European countries have done as well as we have in 
providing elementary education for all children and as well or better 
in educating those few highly competent students who get into the 
universities; however, we have done much more in educating the rank- 
and-file students in high school age group and have served more stu- 
dents in the college and university age group. 

Part of the result of education is to make people less tradition- 
bound, less tied to particular occupations, and more mobile in taking 
new jobs and in migrating to where jobs are. Education has brought 
to the surface a wide var iety of talents that would otherwise have re- 
mained undiscovered and dormant. 

It is in connection with this last point that we are not making the 
most of the possibilities open to us. Also, we are not training stu- 
dents today to do the most difficult intellectual work of which they are 
capable. The discrimination against some human resources, especially 
Negroes, is also economically expensive, and destructive of future op- 
portunities for maximum economic growth. 

Mr. Chairman, since I prepared this statement, Dr. Schultz has pub- 
lished in the March-April issue of the Humanist magazine an addi- 
tional article which I think has a tremendous amount of very useful 
and stimulating material on this subject. I had time only to prepare 
photostat copies of the article. 

I would regard this as a very useful addition to the record if you 
thought, sir, that this might be made a part of my statement. 


Senator Murray. It will be carried in the record as a part of your 
statement. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


HtMAN WEALTH AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
By Theodore W. Schultz 


Theodore W. Schultz teaches economics at the University of Chicago 
and heads the Research Advisory Board of the Committee for Economic 
Development. He has studied—and helped to improve—economic condi- 
tions im Europe, India, and Batin America, especially Mexico. This 
article is based on his talk at the Cleveland conference of the American 
Humanist Association last November. 


We Americans have traditionally taken it for granted that expansion, growth— 
particularly economic growth—is in itself a good thing. But recently we have 
witnessed the beginnings of a debate; it is being argued that we are putting too 
much emphasis on economic growth in national policy and in our thinking, and 
that it should be given a lower priority. This essentially is the thesis of a recent 
book by Professor Galbraith of Harvard, “The Affluent Society.’ In effect, Dr. 
Galbraith closes the United States off and says that we have grown fairly rich 
now, and why then be concerned about more economic growth? 

This amounts to a very sophisticated new brand of isolationism with which 
I would quarrel seriously; and I was glad to see an article by Leon Keyserling 
(the New Republic, Oct. 27, 1958) in which he took Mr. Galbraith and others very 
much to task for this limited view. Mr. Keyserling said very effectively—not 
speaking as an economist, and more effectively than an economist could have 
said it—that if we were truly aware of our responsibility in the world today, we 
would see that we are indeed very poor. 

That is not to argue that economic growth will necessarily solve all the prob- 
lems of the world. It cannot give us all the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for world peace. Nor is rapid economic growth always a comfortable process for 
the countries involved. Very heavy stresses and strains are implicit in the 
changes brought by rapid growth in the economy. We in the West do not usually 
consider this when we urge poor countries to move ahead more rapidly. But it 
is easier to see at home, for example in American agriculture, where change has 
heen so rapid that the social cost is very high. During just one peacetime year, 
from April 1956 to April 1957, we had 2 million people leaving American agricul- 
ture. That was 10 percent of the American farm population. In leaving a sector 
of the economy they normally had to change both location and job, giving up 
not only their occupation but their community life as well. When change occurs 
at such a fantastic rate, the social cost is proportionately high. And we should 
bear in mind that when rapid growth occurs in poor countries, the same kind of 
thing happens. This is not to argue against economic growth, but to say that 
order too has value for the community: that order and change should each have 
a plaee in the thinking and experience of communities where change is going on. 

What then, we may ask, do people want economic growth for? Do people, as 
individuals and as communities, want ecanomic growth? Is it important to 
them, and why? My answer is that economic growth is important on a world- 
wide scale because there is so much poverty in the world, And we no longer be- 
lieve that poverty is ordained by God. Men today will not be kept down in 
poverty because it is a part of the symbolism of a caste or class or religion. 
Men can, and men will, do something about it. 

The example of early industrial development in the West, of Japan later on 
and Russia more recently, has become common knowledge all over the world. 
People in the areas we think of as backward—Africa, some of the Asian coun- 
tries, even the Indians in the mountains of Peru—are rapidly becoming informed 
and aware of these vital matters. They want first-class citizenship and the 
right to enjoy some of the fruits of living, and not the bare subsistence that has 
for centuries been their lot. 

Sconomie growth, therefore is important both for us here in the United States 
and for others: and it is important for us to comprehend the way in which it is 
brought about. I believe that we in America do not really understand our own 
economic growth and how it was achieved. Much of our debate on the subject 
is in terms of material as against spiritual values; and we think of economics 
as materialistic, partly because we have identified capital with goods—repro- 
ducible goods—and have not seen it in its human context. And this applies to 
Marxian theory as well as to our own non-Marxian thinking. At the individual 
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level, the way to achieve economic growth can be stated very simply: work, and 
thrift. You work hard, you are thifty and save, and you accumulate something 
called capital. It helps to have chosen your birthplace wisely, to be born where 
there is plenty of oil, and coal, ores, rich farmlands, harbors and rivers; but 
I suspect that this is less important than has been supposed. Consider the pros- 
perity of landlocked, mountainous Switzerland; or look at what the Puerto 
Ricans are doing on an island that has almost no resources, or at Mexico, which 
is far from rich in this sense. And there are other examples. The key to 
economic development, I believe, is in man himself, and not in material resources. 

Another road to economic growth has been revolution—followed by a genera- 
tion or two of enforced accumulation of capital achieved by forced labor of one 
kind or another along with drastic limits on consumption. The human cost of 
that road is, of course, appalling. It is shown in Boris Pasternak’s much-dis- 
cussed novel, “Dr. Zhivago,” where we see the lives of a few people who try to 
save their souls from the crushing excesses of a vast revolution. Similar excesses 
characterized the French revolution, and in some ways also the Mexican revo- 
lution. It would be a mistake to see the novel as a purely political document, 
rather than as an account of what happens to human values during such a 
revolution. William Faulkner’s account of other human values, in ‘‘Intruder in 
the Dust,” with its setting in our society, is if anything sharper and more devas- 
tating than anything in “Dr. Zhivago.” 


WHAT CAUSES ECONOMIC GROWTH ? 


Let us consider economic growth in the United States, and how it came about. 
Do the increases in man-hours of labor, the total man-hours worked as our 
population and labor force have grown, plus the increases in the stock of real 
eapital, account for most or all of our own economic growth throughout our 
history? Several recent studies have been made that bear on this question, and 
they all tell very much the same story. 

Consider the period from 1929 to 1953, which is fairly recent and avoids some 
of the measurement problems that would be met if we went back further. During 
this time, the total national real income—and by real income we mean, not money 
income, but “real things’—of this country a little more than doubled. If we think 
of it in terms of compound interest, this is an increase of something more than 
3 percent per year. 

During this period from 1929 to 1953, while total real income doubled, our 
resources in terms of total man-hours in the labor force increased by 17 percent. 
At the same time, the total capital stock—that is, the value of material resources, 
manufacturing plants, etc.—went up 42 percent. If these figures are weighted 
properly, the total rise in input (man-hours and capital stock combined) is about 
one-third—or, in compound interest terms, an increase of 1.2 percent per year as 
compared with the 3 percent increase in real income. 

The increase in resources, then, would seem to account for about two-fifths of 
the rise in real income, leaving three-fifths open and to be explained. We added a 
third to our resources, and ended up with twice the product. Where did the rest 
come from? What explains the difference? This is the enigma of our history; 
we do not understand it ourselves, and I think most of the political debate on 
this issue is quite beside the point. Both the liberal and the conservative views 
on economic growth are probably wrong. 

Businessmen and others who tend to the conservative view would probably 
argue that if we want more rapid growth in the American economy, we will have 
to give larger incentives to people to “hustle,” to work, save, invest, accumulate 
capital, build new plants, and so on. Lower taxes on these activities might pro- 
vide these incentives. And conservatives would also argue, no doubt, that when 
decisions by Government result in waste of resources, these should be corrected. 
A fair case might be made here in connection with—for example—some of the 
transportation decisions made by the Interstate Commerce Commission and some 
of our agricultural policies. If, however, as we have just seen, growth in capital 
accounts for such a small proportion of total growth, it would seem impossible 
that even substantially higher incentives to increase capital in reproducible goods 
would result in a substantially greater increase in total growth. It might be 
wise to do some of these things on other grounds, but that they alone bring 
about appreciably more economic growth, can be denied. 

On the liberal side, our friends in labor would say that to get rapid growth 
we should reduce unemployment; that if, instead of running 5 to 6 percent 
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unemployment on the average, we could get this figure down to 3 or even 2 percent 
as they are doing in some European countries, the problem would be solved. 
Certainly this would result in a larger product in the beginning ; there would be 
a rise when the extra resources in human effort were “allowed” to work. But 
it does not follow that this would lead to a higher rate of growth from then on, 
and the picture in European countries at present bears this out. Again, I do 
not mean to argue that a decrease in unemployment is not a desirable thing to 
achieve; but it cannot by itself bring about economic growth of the explosive 
kind shown in the unexplained figures just given. 

Another liberal argument is that the public sector of the economy should be 
enlarged, and more resources given to the Government to spend in certain ways, 
in order to achieve this kind of rapid growth. Of course, the list of things that 
ought to be done on the public account is a very long one: urban renewal in our 
large cities; enlargement of social security ; conservation of natural resources; 
improving our parks, rivers, and harbors; development of water sources, dams, 
power; building highways, schools and hospitals; and so on. But I doubt that 
even if each of these were increased by 20 percent, this would lead to appreciably 
more economic growth. Certainly we are woefully behind in some public facil- 
ities in our society today, and for the welfare of our citizens we should be spend- 
ing more funds on these things. But I do not believe a case has been made for 
the achievement of economic growth in this way. 


THE FORMATION OF HUMAN CAPITAL 


What then is the key to economic growth? The hypothesis which 
follows has become the center of my own work in studying this sub- 
ject, and I do not wish to state it dogmatically as proven; but it seems 
to organize the relevant facts of our history and experience better 
than any other hypothesis I have worked with. 

That hypothesis can be stated this way: looking at our own eco- 
nomic growth from 1929 to 1953, or at the rapid growth of Japan or 


Germany or other countries, one observes what I shall call an under- 
specification of resources. We have omitted a part of wealth, and 
my thesis is that this omission is represented by the additions that 
have been made in the stock of human wealth. This human wealth 
consists of improvements in human effectiveness arising from the fact 
that man has developed capacities that result from investments in 
man. We may feel a bit touchy at having this concept of capital 
taken over from the realm of reproducible, material things, and ap- 
lied to ourselves as humans. And yet perhaps the greatest capital 
ormation that has been going on in our society is this investment 
in ourselves. It may be that these investments in ourselves—in our 
abilities, our talents, and capacities, in our stamina, our health, the 
way we live and what we eat—are the very kinds of capital that make 
the greatest returns in terms of reward for our efforts. 

One aspect of this human wealth, of course, is the great increase in 
useful knowledge. I first became aware of the importance of this 
when I tried to understand the rapid growth that has taken place in 
some part of Latin America, Mexico, for example, has been an extra- 
ordinarily poor country. If anyone had told me, when I first studied 
it in 1930, that Mexico could achieve the increase in output, in its 
total production, that it has achieved since that time, I should have 
said it would be impossible. Particularly I should have said this 
about the economic area I knew best, agriculture. If I had been told 
that Mexico, with its pitifully poor resources, could actually double 
its output in agriculture—traditionally one of the hardest kinds of 
output to increase—I should have denied it. But that is what the 
Mexicans have done. Their gross national product has been rising 
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by 7 or 8 percent a year, but the agricultural product has been rising 
even faster. In the past 12 years, they have had an increase in gross 
national product of approximately 80 percent—and_they have again 
doubled their output m agriculture. Although less dramatic, yet 
similar things have been happening in Brazil and in other places, 
such as Puerto Rico. 


These observations prompted a second look at some earlier work in which I 
had found that in this country, since 1923, for every 25-percent increase in 
agricultural output, we had increased our input in man-hours and material 
resources by no more than 3 to 5 percent. It suddenly occurred to me that 
some of these countries that are moving forward so rapidly now are doing 
much the same thing. They have found a way to get a greatly increased output 
without an input that is proportionately that large. This would appear to be 
a direct contradiction of the doctrine of the 18th-century economists, Ricardo 
and Malthus, who held that for every increase of, say 10 percent in input, a 
country would get somewhat less than 10 percent growth in output—the classic 
image of diminishing returns. 

In order to discover just what was going on in these areas, my colleagues 
and I began a series of studies, particularly of Argentina, Mexico, and Brazil. 
These studies showed that Brazil and Mexico in particular began to develop, in 
the late twenties, and achieved an increase in agricultural output that was 
substantially greater than the additional input. Avgentinn showed a pattern 
of growth that looked very much like that of Canada and the United States— 
until Perén came to power; and then it reversed itself. And unfortunately, 
Argentina has not begun to move forward again even now, 3 years after Per6n’s 
downfall. 

In another study, I then undertook to try to discover whether these unex- 
plained, omitted “inputs” could be represented as the return on the investment 
that has been going into humans. One of these investments is education, in 
high schools, colleges, and graduate schools in the United States. Comparing 
tigures for two dates, 1920 and 1956, we can identify what the economists would 
call gross capital formation, in ourselves, for this one kind of investment during 
that period. In 1920, counting all the costs as you would if you were develop- 
ing capital in the physical sense, our investment in education in the United 
States was $1.6 billion. In 1956, this figure had risen to $22.7 billion. This is 
2 much more rapid increase than the value of our physical capital during the 
same period. In fact, it was 7 percent of gross physical capital in 1920, and in 
1956 it was up to 28 percent. And even this is an understatement. In terms 
of net capital (that is, the life of capital when its depreciation is subtrected), 
the comparison is even more striking, because during this period the life of 
human capital has been increasing very substantially. A person invests in 
himself, and then has a longer period of useful activity in society than he 
would have had 30 years ago. At the same time, the life of so-called physical 
capital is getting shorter and shorter. This is one of the notable phenomena of 
our time. 

RETURNS ON INVESTMENT IN KNOWLEDGE 


The individual and social returns on our investment in education are sug- 
gested in the results of a recent study in which Morton Zeman of the University 
of Chicago tried to explain the very large differences in the average earnings 
of urban workers, Negro and white. Using census figures, Dr. Zeman was able 
to classify people, white and Negro, by region, city size, age, and education. He 
found that in the North, comparing Negro and white workers all of whom had 
had 5 years of school, the average difference in their earnings was small. The 
average earnings of northern Negroes were slightly less than those of whites 
of the same educational level. 

Of course there are other factors influencing earning power, such as age, city 
size, and so on; and in the South the picture is still more complex. But the 
extraordinary thing was that, at any rate in the North, the most important 
factor determining earning power of both white and Negro workers was the 
amount of education they had had. This suggests that one of the tragic errors 
in American history has been our failure to invest in Negroes as citizens as 
we have invested in whites as citizens. One of the great costs has been the 
lower productivity in the economy, as well as the individual differences in earn- 
ings »s revealed by Dr. Zeman. 
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Other studies, of white and Negro farm families, have yielded similar results. 
The implication is that our economy pays high rewards for more investment 
people, as shown even by this crude measure. The fifth year in school, the 
sixth year in school, the seventh, and eighth, and on through the high schools— 
with each added year of education, the rewards increase. 

The social returns on investment in new useful knowledge are demonstrated 
in another set of studies. In a project underwritten by the National Science 
foundation, we attempted to identify particular pieces of new knowledge that 
have moved into the economy, and to see what they cost the society and what 
return they made to the society. One such piece of new knowledge that we 
were able to isolate and treat in this way was the development of hybrid corn. 

The history of hybrid corn development in this country goes back to 1910, 
with relatively few people involved at first, but with a pyramiding of effort in 
the later stages. A colleague of mine has just published the results of some 
very ingenious research; he has found that if we count all of the private and 
public costs of hybrid corn, everything that has gone into its development—and 
the records on this are quite complete—a total of $130 million has been in- 
vested since 1910. (This figure also allows for compound interest over the 
time period, but that is a technicality.) Then if we measure all of the product 
that can be identified and attributed to this particular new piece of useful 
knowledge, we find that its contribution to the consumer surplus—and it quickly 
becomes a consumer surplus, which is what made the analysis so difficult and 
required so much ingeniuty—turns out to be no less than $910 million. That is, 
the return on the $130 million invested is running at 700 percent per year. 

Most of the time we consider it an improvement if we can work out an allo 
cation of resources that increases the return from 5 percent to 6 percent. We 
criticize private or public business if they are sinking funds in 5-percent areas 
when they could use such resources in activities that produce 6, 7, or 8 percent. 
My argument is that we should be looking for ways in which human effort 
and useful knowledge can move us into the range of 50 percent, 100, 200, even 
700-percent return. This is the key to the explosion of our own economic 
well-being. 

If my hypothesis is correct, it carries radical implications for our thinking 
about the rest of the world. It implies that fewer steel mills and other big 
plants should be built in the underdeveloped countries, and more invested in the 
people of those countries, as we have invested in ourselves. 

As we look at other countries, let me draw a few comparisons. We can now 
gain new insights on why Great Britain’s growth has been appreciably slower 
than our own during the past 50 years. The British have neglected the educa- 
tion of the middle group in their society. Their elementary education system 
is much like ours, perhaps better. But at what we call the high school level, 
before university education begins, the story is of two different worlds. Our 
high schools, like the elementary schools in both countries, still deal in mass 
education. At this level we are still investing in people on a mass basis. In 
Britain, on the contrary, only some 15 to 18 percent of the people go beyond 
elementary school. 

By way of contrast, let us look at Japan, an Asiatic country, highly popu- 
lated. Something happened in Japan at a very early date, and it began to produce 
not only industrial products but also much more food under the most adverse 
circumstanees. The agricultural achievements of Japan between 1875 and 
1910—before World War I—stand as a miracle. In 1873, Japan moved to uni- 
versal education, a 6-year program, compulsory all over the country. AS a 
result, they very soon had a literate population; the rural people became more 
skilled at farming, and a supply of labor was made available to industry that 
was more sophisticated than even European countries had at that time, and 
far more so than that of other Asiatic countries. And we should remember that 
we did not have universal compulsory education for Negroes, or for some 
whites, in the United States at that time. (Some of my American colleagues, 
confronted with these facts, have said, “Why, it couldn’t have happened. It 
hadn’t happened in the United States yet.”’) 

I think I now understand why Japanese tenant farmers could come to our 
west coast and do better at farming than many American farmers with whom 
they were competing. It is often said that they were able to save and buy land 
because they were willing to accept lower standards of living. But that is not 
the whole story. I have seen some of these farms; I remember one, of 231 
acres, not far from Stanford, which had been acquired by a thrifty Japanese 
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tenant who came over in the late twenties. He had his family farmed the land 
intensively, with little extra labor—about 10 people in all at peak periods—and 
today he is an American citizen, owns his farm, and his three sons are all 
graduates of the University of California. When I visited him, he was selling 
over half a million dollars’ product a year from 231 acres. The intricacy of 
that farming operation makes our agriculture in most of the United States 
look simple. 

A parallel situation would be the postwar recovery of West Germany. When 
I saw the destruction of the houses, the factories—whole cities in ruins—like 
everyone else, even the Germans themselves, I missed completely in anticipat- 
ing the rate of recovery. We simply could not visualize what would happen in 
growth, in production, during the next decade, or up to the present. And the 
reason was that we were putting too much emphasis on steel mills, plants, 
machinery, railroads, and buildings. We didn’t see the human capital—and it 
was the human capital that went to work. 





ALONE ON 





THE HIGH ROAD? 
What does all this mean for U.S. policy? I believe it means that the time 
has come when we have to understand ourselves, and recognize the predomi- 
nant role of human capital, human wealth. Somehow we have hit on a pro- 
ductive formula for our own society; and it seems that the Russians also are 
making large gains on this score. The importance of the role of new physical 
capital in the Soviet Union is often overstressed. The Russians, like ourselves, 
have been creating human capital very rapidly; and they have been turning 
it sharply and directly to economic account—undoubtedly at the expense of 
values we hold dear in our own free society. 

Therefore, as we take a hand and act responsibly in other countries, we 
should bear in mind that the increase in real earnings, the rise in product 
that is needed to help the peoples of the world out of their poverty, requires 
human capital. Whether it be in point 4 technical assistance programs; 
in activities like the Rockefeller Foundation work in Mexico with hybrid 
corn; in the work of church groups operating through some 1,600 mission 
projects in agriculture, education and health in Latin America and elsewhere; 
or through private business—the transfer and development of new knowledge, 
new abilities and capacities are the most important contributions we can 
make. This is where the underdeveloped countries tend to neglect themselves. 
The great neglect in India, for example, is men. There are now three countries 
in Africa that are investing more per capita in human resources in this generation 
than India is. The great emphasis on human capital in Puerto Rico makes it 
stand out in comparison with other Latin American countries. 

We in the United States stand here on the high road, which is indeed well 
paved with large stocks of knowledge and many developed abilities. This is 
our good fortune, part of our heritage and history. But is this road for us 
alone? What about most of mankind, trudging on the low road marked 
“poverty,” working so hard and with so little knowledge? Shall we leave them 
there, like the lonely cultivator described in Faulkner’s “Intruder in the Dust”? 
“The man and the mule and the wooden plow, which coupled them furious 
and solitary, leaning terrifically against nothing.” 


Mr. Jacozs. The documentation that Dr. Schultz and others work- 
ing in this field are supplying only confirms what most of us have 
known about the importance of free public education in promoting 
the growth and development of the American economy. It is un- 
fortunate that many of those who have the future of the economy in 
their keeping are so insensitive to the importance of education and of 
the need for keeping our education facilities up to date. However, 


Congress may share this insensitivity only at great peril to the fu- 
ture of our economic development. 
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BURDEN ON STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS HAS GROWN RAPIDLY 


Second. As to the myth of State and local economic laxness: 

The cartoonist, Herblock, has, with his customary genius, put the 
matter in a nutshell. I have taken the liberty of including in my 
statement a copy of a recent cartoon which helps to put the case di- 
rectly and well. 

Not having Herblock’s genius, however, I have had to have re- 
course to the statistics to show what has happened. 

The fact is that the share of the tax burden which falls on the 
State and local governments has increased in recent years. In 1946, 
the Federal share of all taxes collected was 77 percent; in 1957, it had 
dropped to 67 percent. Conversely, the burden on State and local 
taxes had increased in this period from 23 percent to 33 percent of 
the total. 

I have attached to my statement a table which shows that, while 
Federal expenditures for purposes other than war have increased over 
the years, they have not increased as fast as have population and 
prices. Thus, the amount spent for nondefense services out of Fed- 
eral taxes, per capita in constant dollars, has actually decreased, as 
Federal attention has turned more and more to the costs of war, both 
hot and cold. 

However, the increase in expenditures by State and local govern- 
ments has been greater than the increase in population and prices. 
The result is an increase in the share of ordinary expenditures from 
State and local taxes, in whatever terms these expenditures are meas- 
ured. 

One way of saying it is this: In 1940, 58 percent of the cost of all 
nondefense services, per capita, was met out of State and local taxes; 
in 1957, the share carried by these taxes had risen to 75 percent of the 
total. 

As far as public education is concerned, 96 percent of the costs are 
paid by the State and local governments, while only 4 percent comes 
from Federal funds. 

It seems quite clear that the increase in Federal expenditures has 
basically not been to meet costs that the State and local governments 
ought to be meeting, but for other purposes—mainly war. 

The burden on State and local governments, however, has increased 
tremendously, and what is proposed in S. 2 is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume a somewhat larger share of the total burden, still 
leaving State and local governments to struggle with by far the major 
part of the job. 


39997—59—_—-30 
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(The table entitled “Change in Share of Non-Defense Services 
Paid for by State and Local Taxes 1940 and 1957” follows:) 


Change in share of nondcfense services paid for by State and local tares, 1940 
and 1957 


Fiscal year— 





1940 1957 


Federal expenditures: ! | 











Nondefense budzet expenditures, total.............-..-..-------.-.-- $5, 900, 000, 000 | $12, 100, 000, 000 
Per c ipita: | | 
In current dollars___- hoon a Sips lhe ...--| 44, 880, 000, 000 70, 600, 000, 000 
In 1957 dollars_ : Ftewd dbtad op pain ; ..--| 88,870,000, 000 |. 70,600,000, 000 


State and local expenditures: ? 
Normal expenuitures from State and local revenues: ? 
Per capita | 
In current dollars____-_- ‘ a ie 62, 700, 000, 000 | 211, 740, 000, 000 
UNI os nah el ade Sntttecdc.b seat . |124, 250, 000, 000 211, 740, 000, 000 





Total per capita expenditures, all levels in current dollars__ 107, 580, 000, 000 282, 340, 000, 000 













State and local, as percent of total__.-.._-- e a te hd a 58 | 75 
Other data: | 
Percent of State tax revenue from sales and gross receipts 4____- ne 56 58 
Percent of local tax revenue from sales and gross receipts #_ .____..__- 3 | 7 
Combined__-___--- Wixissasthieckesdabapastnaicad babi taiatinatiacaiainthcs ii ny cba care, 25 33 











President’s budget message. Budget expenditures for ‘‘ Major national security,”’ “‘ International aid,’’ 


“ Veterans’ bene‘its,’’ and “‘ Interest on the debt”’ are excluded. 


2 Reports of the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: “‘ Historical Statisties on State 
and Local Government Finances, 1902-1953,”’ table 4, p. 22;*‘Summary of Governmental! Finances in 1957,” 
table 21, p. 35. 

3 Direct budget expenditures less revenue from Federal Government; expenditures from insurance trust 
funds, utility and liquor store expenditures. 
¢ Computed from Census Bureau data. 


Mr. Jacoss. The shift of government costs from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States and cities has, of course, produced the debt 
situation that Senator Murray, among others, has described so 
well. While State and local government incomes increased 119 per- 
cent from 1947 through 1957, their bonded debt increased by 182 per- 
cent.. In the same period, Federal revenues increased 81 percent ‘while 
the debt increased only 7.2 percent. 



























FEDERAL TAXES PROTECT VITAL BUYING POWER 


Third. The tempest over what States pay in taxes compared with 
the aid received. 

The argument is made against Federal aid for schools that certain 
States, the so-called rich ones, will get back in Federal aid from the 
Government less than they will pay in Federal taxes for this purpose. 

This argument has no merit. It is based on faulty economics and an 
even more faulty approach to American life. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the children of America are the children of all America, and 
the wealth of, America is the wealth of all America. We support 
Federal aid for education because it is a way of using the wealth of 
all America for the education of the children of all America. 

One misunderstanding is due to the failure to understand how the 
Internal Revenue Service publishes its figures on tax collections. 
Those who deal with these figures generally assume that the money 
collected by each of the Internal Revenue Service tax collectors is paid 
by residents of the particular State in which the IRS office is located. 
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This ts Just not true. Aw obvious illustration of what is involved is 
the fact that the people of the District of Columbia pay their taxes to 
the Collector at Baltimore, Md., and thus the IRS figures show no 
Federal tax collections at all for Washington. 

A much more complicated problem in determining who is taxed for 
Federal Government costs is illustrated by the alcohol taxes reported 
as collected in Wisconsin, Indiana, and Kentucky; the tobacco taxes 
reported as collected in North Carolina, Kentucky, and Virginia; and 
the automobile taxes reported from Ohio and Michigan. 

While only half the money collected in Michigan and Kentucky is 

paid by the people.of those States, the residents of Arizona may have 
os id twice as much as is reported ‘from that State and the figures for 
West Virginia and Alabama may report only two-thirds of the money 
paid by the people of those two States. 

Actually, however, States do not pay taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Individual people pay these taxes, whether the State or the 
Federal Government collects them. To us in the labor movement, it 
is Important to know how these een especially the low and 
middle income taxpayers of the N fare under the various State 
svstems, as compared with the F oder al tax system. 

As is well known, low income families pay a far greater share of 
State taxes than they do of Federal taxes, and than they ought to 
have to pay under any tax system. The fact that the State govern- 
ments depend so heavily on sales and similar taxes while the Federal 
Government makes use of personal and corporate income taxes means 
that low income families on an average pay twice as much in State 
and local taxes as in Federal taxes for each billion dollars of tax col- 
lections under these two systems. 

According to data made available to Congress in November 1955 by 
Dr. Richard Musgrave, this is the way it worked out at that time: 





How much money would have been paid by each income group for $1 billion 
collected in taves—l'ederal taxes, compared with State and local taxes (1954) 


{In a: 


| Distribution Distribution | State and 
Income level 


of Federal | of State and | local tax per 
tax local tax dollar of 


| 
| Federal tax 
| 





put alt hi wlehas oa tee 


Under $3,000. ___- J Gulrbo% Lede tbiibin ai wicliihphela tte daccedcisittatio’ $81 | $155 $1. 90 
$3,000 to $5,000 sh de bs een eeiein ane eR ea aledanbs 183 265 1.45 
$5,000 to $7,500. __ po ennbadbs pein pncunst ada . 239 260 1.10 
97,500 te GAG dns. Rhee Leta ecb hes. desk cb daeeeen 110 100 .90 
Ue GE s kik ax sh edescea wcche dice rtulincletiss ep apenas eeladinaiattagaatacd 387 De ee . 55 
Ts 66 8. ~ sagynciaepacdectastiin be atibeignd pies Masi singel —— ) F uaa i ae euinasinere acaletia 





Nore.—Social insurance taxes are left out of this comparison. 


To collect. a billion dollars in Federal taxes, Mr. Chairman, we at 
that time drew from the under $3,000 families $81 million. How- 
ever for each billion dollars collected in State and local taxes we 
drew from these same families $155 million. 

In other words, to collect any given sum of money, for each dollar 
these low income families would pay in State and local taxes, they 
would pay ‘a dollar and ninety cents in Federal taxes, or almost twice 
as much. 
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At the other end of the income scale, the,over $10,000 group would 
pay approximately half as much in State and local taxes as in Fed- 
eral taxes for the same total amount of tax collection. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS ARE BASED ON ABILITY TO PAY 






Let us put these facts together as they apply to one of the major 
States, one which would “put more than it would take,” as the popular 
phrase is, under a Federal aid program for each billion dollars in- 
volved in that program. The State of Michigan provides an in- 
structive example. 

A calculation of Michigan’s Federal tax collections shows that, for 
each billion dollars collected in Federal taxes, the people of Michigan 
paid approximately $48 million at the time our study was made. 

For each billion dollars of Federal aid for schools that would be 
distributed on a per-child basis, Michigan would have received ap- 
proximately $43 million. 

If the State of Michigan did not receive this $43 million in Federal 
aid, it might attempt to raise that amount by State tax collections. 
Let us assume that the amount would, indeed, be raised by the existing 
State tax system. 

We can now compare the way the tax burden would fall on Mich- 
igan residents under these two different approaches to raising the 
$43 million which Michigan might receive—the Federal aid approach 
or raising the money itself. 



































Michigan 


{In millions] 






| | 

Distribution | Distribution | Federal bur- 

Income level of Federal | of State tax | den is— 
| tax burden burden | 


| | 
| | 
| 











Under $3,000 ___ 


pen tebe bk pan tninindns ehipan «pain Sebeaan aanael $4.0 $7.5 —$3. 5 
eee bia iupiens wee neha en te dienee 9.0 12.3 —3.0 
$5,000 to $7,500_____._- pn hg obama Ohiionia Dacae eee area oeiden 11.5 12.0 —.5 
$7,500 to $10,000____- bawtsole vemedan hie aaa eet oes 5.0 4.5 +.5 
SO Ss 5 oi bbs dnessn camer nteng aes cnsncg tee Ridsoes 18.5 7.0 +11.5 

I Sot ons piiainnuede ccd Ope pote Ninnipaiat ae eeiaemae 48. 2 43.3 +5.0 





You will see, sir, that toward this $48 million collected by the 
Federal Government in Michigan, the people in the under-$3,000 in- 
come group would contribute $4 million. However, if $43 million were 
raised by the State of Michigan under its existing tax system, these 
families which would pay $4 million in Federal taxes would pay $714 
million in State taxes. 

In other words, the burden of the Federal taxes on the under- 
$3,000 income families, would be $314 million less than the burden 
of the State taxes collected in Michigan. 

Senator Murray. I think with that explanation that table is prob- 
ably clear. 

Mr. Jacos. [hope it is. 

For States which are proportionately richer in children than they 
are in dollars, the situation is different. We can show how the tax 
burden would work out in such a State using Kentucky as an example. 

For each billion dollars of Federal tax collections, approximately 
$11 million were collected from Kentucky when this study was made. 
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On a per child distribution of a billion dollars of Federal aid for 
schools, Kentucky would have received approximately $22 million. 

The following table shows how the Fe caerel tax burden would be 
distributed by income level in Kentucky compared with the distribu- 
tion of the State tax burden to raise the $22 million of Federal aid for 
which the State would be eligible. 

The table shows that for each of the income groups in Kentucky— 
at each income level the Federal burden is less than a considerable sum 
of money than the State tax burden would be to raise the $22 million 
we are talking about. 


Kentucky 
{In millions] 
| Distribution | Distribution | Federal bur- 


Income level of Federal | of State tax den is— 
| tax burden burden 


Under $3,000 | ’ ; —$2.1 
' 


$3,000 to $5,000 
SUDO0 to OTM. «os cited o icidsk concdend<ontsdeataneudbeane-< i 
$7,500 to $10,000 

Over $10,000 


—3.3 
—3.0 
—1.1 
—1.9 


—11.4 


The above tables developed from Musgrave, Richard A. (profes- 
sor of economics, University of Michigan), “The incidence of the Tax 
Structure and Its Effect on Consumption”; testimony before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy, November 9, 1955; and data on tax collections by States. 

We do not intend to burden the record with a host of tables show- 
ing the breakdown of tax collections for each of the States. How- 
ever, our office will be glad to supply the data for the other States 
on request. 

Senator Murray. We will be glad to take advantage of that. We 
will have our staff contact you. 

Mr. Jacoss. This illustrative data shows that it makes a great deal 
of difference to the taxpayers of this country whether the Federal 
Government or the State and local governments collect this money. 
In the interests of sparing the low income-tax payers at least some 
small part of the added burden for schools which they have been 
assuming over the years, we support the Murray-Metcalf principle 
and support it particularly against any proposal to bond low income 
wage earners through a loan program, such as is proposed by the ad- 
ministration, in whatever guise, 


ADDITIONAL REASONS FOR SUPPORT ARE MANY 


Mr. Chairman, a lengthy treatise would be required to set forth 
the many additional reasons why S. 2 ought to be passed. Let me 
refer briefly to just a few of them. 

You are aware as I am that our democracy becomes ever more 
complicated, and that without an ever higher level of education, our 
people will be unable to take part in the democratic decisions that 
must be made. 
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Recently, I heard Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt describe the extent to 
which Russia is teaching obscure foreign languages to its children 
so that they may be ready to take part in the gr rand plan for interna- 

tional relations that. the Soviet. Union has developed. The Germans 
and Russians are winning over markets in which our salesmen are 
handicapped because they can’t speak the local language: in this 
country, I understand, three-fourths of our high-school children get 
no training in languages while, according to James Conant, most of 
what is taught the others is practically wor thless. 

We find that thousands of draftees must be sent home after basic 
training because they lack the background to make them fit for serv- 
ice. Because of illiteracy and general lack of educational background 
in many communities of the country so many boys are rejected during 
time of emergency that, in the words of the Selective Service System, 
the boys from communities which provide better education “* * * pay 
in lives for the educational deficienc ties” in States with poor educa- 
tional programs. —(Selectiv e Service System, Special Monograph No. 
10, Vol. 1,“Special Groups” 1953, p. 166.) 

The education required to fit a soldier for tomorrow's army will 
set standards very much higher than those which so many American 
boys now fail. 

Automation poses new needs for education; so does the advance 
of the nuclear war and industrial age. Yet 90 percent of our high 
school students are not tanght trigonometry, more than half “2te-not 
taught geometry, three-fourths study no physics, two-thirds get no 
training in chemistry. 

We are equally concerned with the fact that 90 percent of the chil- 
dren in high schools receive no training in art. More than two-thirds 
get no instruction in music. The cultural meaninglessness of much 
of that is presented on TV and the boom in comic books suggest the 
extent to which our cultural heritage in literature, music, art, and other 
areas of our lives is being neglected. 


ADMINISTRATION PLAN IS GROSSLY INADEQUATE 


The administration education proposal offers. nothing that even 
begins to measure up to what is needed. Their program is a tem- 
porary one which will provide only a small sum of money each year, 
a maximum of $300 million, to enable some of the already over- 
burdened States to go even further into debt. 

While it may assist bankers to make loans to some States now in- 
eligible for loans, thus helping bankers and brokers, it will do pitifully 
little to help meet the school problems one encounters in nearly every 
corner of the United States. Whatever help might come through the 
administration program would reach many school districts only after 
costly delay resulting from the need to increase limits on bonded 
indebtedness. 

The omission of aid for teachers’ salaries is an especially critical 
defect. The administration apparently regards as acceptable the 
per pay scales for teachers, whose pay is now slotted somewhere 

tween gas station attendants and laundry drivers. 

I believe that laundry workers, gas station attendants, window 
washers, and many other workers, skilled, unskilled, and professional. 
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do not get enough pay. But, unquestionably, if the education system 
is indeed vitally related to our national strength and security, as 
Secretary of HEW Flemming has said it is, then surely the average 
annual wage of $4,775 for teachers is not enough. 

So long as it remains true that one-sixth of the Nation’s teachers 
receive less than $3,500 per year, there is a grievious defect in the 
schools and in the public attitude toward them. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ? 


We want to commend the sponsors of S. 2 for including fair labor 
standards in their bill and support, specifically, the suggestion made 
by Mr. Peter Schoemann on behalf of the AFL-CIO that this pro- 
vision of the bill be strengthened by including the provision for over- 
time payments for work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours per 
week. 

BILL REQUIRES IMMEDIATE ACTION 


Mr. Chairman, we are aware of the fact that some members of this 
committee have continued to make the good fight for an education 
bill, year after year, in spite of tremendous odds against them. ‘They 
deserve the commendation and thanks of the country as do all those 
who have supported them in this effort. 

They have the wholehearted support of our union. We know the 
sums which S. 2 would make available only begin to meet the problem 
with which the bill deals, and that the bill represents only a step 
toward the proper assumption by Congress of the national share of 
the cost of public education. 

However, we appreciate the study, the devotion, and the years of 
effort that have gone into this bill and the similar bills that have 
been introduced in this and previous sessions of Congress. 

We trust and hope that the effort that has been put forth will be 
rewarded not by a legislative pigeonhole nor by a veto. Mueh more 
important than the fact that this effort deserves to be rewarded is 
the fact that the people need, want, and deserve that this legislation 
be passed. 

We urge that this program be adopted with all due haste. 

Senator Murray. We thank you very much for your very excellent 
statement. 

I have received a statement from Howard A. Dawson, executive sec- 
retary of the Department of Rural Education, National Education 
Association, including a statement from Mr. Emery Wine of King- 
man, Kans., a farmer and merchant, and former Liaison Officer for 
Education, U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 

Without objection this statement will be included in the record 
of today’s hearing. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp A. DAWSON 


Gentlemen of the committee, for 10 years, 1934 to 1944, I was the legislative 
representative of the National Education Association. During those years I 
made many friends among your cohorts, and some of you still know me as a 
stanch advocate of Federal aid to the States in support of public schools. 

During the active years of my direct advocacy of Federal aid, I was a pro- 
fessional and personal friend of many persons in positions of administrative: 
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responsibility. I have also enjoyed such confidence in recent years. In 1954 and 
1955, I was one of the seven consultants to the committee for the White House 
Conference on Education, the consultant on educational organization, Federal, 
State, and local. I was greatly honored by that appointment, and I served as 
loyally as I knew how. I think the 1955 White House Conference was a great 
success and I especially honor its chairman, Neil McElroy, the present Secretary 
of Defense, a great citizen and one of America’s foremost friends of public 
education. 

During the days when Emery Wine was an official of the Bureau of the Budget 
in the Roosevelt and Truman administrations he was loyal to those administra- 
tions and at the same time a most trusted and valuable friend to his cohorts 
in education. 

We saw many forward steps toward the desirable acceptance of more na- 
tional responsibility for financing education. We saw the Lanham Act passed. 
It was good, but not enough. We later saw the act for assistance to federally 
impacted areas passed, Act 815 and Act 874—good acts, but still not reaching 
the heart of the problem of the real and fundamental need for Federal aid for 
public schools. 

We saw President Truman propose a 10-point platform, the second of which 
points was an unequivical advocacy of Federal aid for education. He went so 
far as to accept the bill offered by the late and honored Senator Robert A. 
Taft, for Federal aid for education. That bill passed the Senate, but unfortu- 
nately died in the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Now, we see the United States in all sorts of difficulties with respect to 
schools from kindergarten through higher education and graduate school. Cer- 
tainly now is the time for far more fundamental action than has yet been 
taken by the Congress of the United States. Your records are replete with 
incontrovertible facts and it would be superfluous for me to repeat them or 
even to summarize them. 

My chief objective here is to read into the record the statement of Mr. Wine, 
who, as I have told you, is not only a well-informed, highly intelligent, and 
loyal Midwest American citizen, farmer and businessman, but also a man with 
years of devoted service to his country through high positions in the executive 
branch of the U.S. Government. However, before doing that I want to Say a 
few things as the executive secretary of the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, concerning the implications of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill for the education of the children of migratory agricultural workers, 
truly the children of misfortune and one of our Nation’s most underprivileged 
groups. 

Aside from the obvious major effect that passage of the Murray-Metcalf bill 
will have on improving the quality of education, the possibility of meeting a 
dire need for providing funds for the education of children of migrant farm- 
workers makes this bill of particular concern to the Department of Rural 
Mducation of the NEA. 

Accurate figures on the number of migrant American farm families are at 
present impossible to determine; 600,000 children affected is a conservative 
estimate. Present laws provide that children may not be employed during 
school hours. However, many communities, even those willing to do so, cannot 
provide extra teachers or facilities to take care of the migrant children for 
the few weeks they may be temporarily living in a certain area. Under the 
provisions of the Murray-Metealf bill each State may determine to use part 
of its grant for teachers’ salaries. If such a determination is made, three- 
fourths of the money is to be distributed to the districts in proportion to the 
number of teachers employed. The other one-fourth may be used as the State 
agency deems best. It is conceivable that State education officials may well 
determine to set aside a portion of this fund to provide extra, temporary 
teachers in those areas affected by migrants. 

I wish to stress that no requirement that this be done should be incorpo- 
rated into the proposed legislation, which is admirable in its lack of controls. 
Such a program as is herein described will be proposed to the States. It is 
most likely that in many States it will be accepted. The State officials are 
concerned about the education of migrant children but are largely powerless to 
assist in the program because of lack of adequate financial resources. Since 
these children are frequently nonresidents of the States there are often legal 
(and sometimes psychological) barriers to including them in regular school 
foundation programs, However, using a portion of the Federal grants under 
the Murray-Metcalf bill for this purpose would be logical, practical, and we 
believe widely accepted. 
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The Department of Rural Education supports the Murray-Metcalf bill mainly 
because it is the best piece of legislation yet tdé come before Congress de- 
signed to meet the national responsibility for education, while firmly retaining 
the tradition of local and State control of public schools. This fact alone is 
sufficient reason for wholehearted support of the proposal. However, in addi- 
tion to substantial, vitally needed aid to public schools in general, the opportu- 
nity to benefit migrant children is also inherent in the bill; hence the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education has doubly strong reasons to support the Murray- 
Metcalf bill without reservation. 

With the consent of the chairman, I now wish the statement prepared by Mr. 
Wine to be included in my statement. I am so much in agfeement with it that 
I prefer it not to be included as a quote but as an integral part of this entire 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF EMERY WINE, KINGMAN, KANS. 


Farm people traditionally have championed the cause of the “common school.” 
In community after community during the advance westward in the 2d half of 
the 19th century, the construction of the schoolhouse and the employment of a 
teacher were primary concerns of the pioneers. 

By the turn of the century, farm communities without exception could and 
did pride themselves on the schoolhouse—as a place of learning and as a commu- 
nity center. In these same years of national expansion into the great farmlands 
of the Midwest and the West, State legislatures one after another provided com- 
pulsory taxation laws to bolster spontaneous community effort. By 1890 every 
State in the Union had provided legally for the “common school.” 

As a people we have sought first to solve our problems in the communities in 
which we live; lacking the resources or facing problems lying beyond the local 
community, we have turned to the larger community of the State. We have 
chosen the avenues of State government to provide ourselves with many instru- 
ments of service. 

Where the public interest and welfare transcend the capacity of community 
and of State—as in education—we turn to the wider national community and 
there seek the solution. Federal support for educational purposes is no more 
than the national community bringing to bear its greater resources and capaci- 
ties in behalf of its members. 

The American people believe strongly that education is the means by which 
equality of opportunity and status are to be realized. Perhaps the best proof of 
this belief is the fact that nearly 90 percent of the boys and girls aged 14 through 
17 are in school today as compared with less than 10 percent in 1900. 

The tempo of change has been so great in many localities and States that they 
have been unable to keep pace in the organization and fiscal structure needed to 
implement the large and rapid growth of public school enrollment. 

We must find a way to accelerate the efforts being made by States and locali- 
ties to provide a better education for all of our children and youth. Those who 
oppose such implementation are standing in the way of the fuller realization of 
an ideal which has its origins in the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution. If America is ever to show the world that it is evangelistic rather 
than complacent about democracy, let her do so by providing the kinds of educa- 
tion for all children which will make “equality of opportunity” a reality. I 
believe free enterprises will not survive in America unless this is done, and done 
quickly. 

The factor of greatest importance in the acceleration of the movement to 
provide better education for all youth, is additional funds. At this point, I 
would like to address myself in a general way to the “great plains areas.” 

The financing of schools was originally a local-State affair. Local general 
property taxes were supplemented by small amounts from the State. With the 
growth and influence of corporate interests State support was withdrawn. 

In more recent years (1937 and since in Kansas), the State gradually has 
increased financial assistance to local schools from funds derived from State 
property, sales, and other forms of taxation, At the same time, legislation for 
the improvement of the schools has not kept abreast of social and economic 
conditions which have altered the functions and needs of the schools. At- 
tempts to broaden the tax base have been opposed by corporate interests. 
Schools still receive the matnr portion of their support from the general prop- 
erty tax dollar, 
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Economists know full well that money from plural sources—local, State and 
Federal—is essential for the proper development of the Nation’s human re- 
sources. Every child should go as far in school as his abilities permit and this 
is possible only when Federal funds supplement State and local finance. 

The United States has a national economy. The income from our productive 
wealth must be taxed where it is and spent where the children are. 

States that specialize in raw materials produce wealth that moves from the 
State and can’t be taxed substantially at the source by local and State govern- 
ment. Kansas is a good example. Most of our oil and gas, our minerals, eur 
wheat and cattle leave the State as raw products. They grow in value and 
create great wealth in the commercial centers to the east. States heavy with 
financial, manufacturing, and commercial activities are enjoying the fruits 
of Kansas efforts. The wealth we produce gravitates largely to the financial 
centers. Only the Federal Government can tax the income of this wealth so 
that some can be used for the education of Kansas children. 

In hundreds of ways the rural, raw-material producing States contribute to 
the national wealth without getting a tax return because the wealth leaves the 
States. Millions of Kansas dollars each year go outside the State through 
bank stock, insurance companies, railroads, farm machinery, and automobile 
purchases, public utilities, mail order houses, chain stores, ete. 

A clear, but not isolated example, is that of fire insurance. Kansas has no 
fire insurance company so all premiums are sent to financial centers outside 
the State. Of every dollar Kansans pay in fire insurance, only 40 to 50 cents 
is paid back in fire losses. The profit is large. Kansas cannot tax this large 
fire insurance income, but other States and the Federal Government can. It 
is a Simple case of Kansas produces, and Kansas does not collect. 

The American people in general increasingly have become aware of the prob- 
lems of school support, as the postwar years presented them with increasing 
enrollments and expanded needs. Attention has been focused, however, upon the 
more heavily populated areas of our country where needs and pupil concentra- 
tion appeared to be most critical. 

In many rural areas the financial demands for keeping schools open and 
operating, for competing for teachers, for keeping up with developing curriculum, 
and for providing services to farm children and youth, have become so over- 
whelming that the American ideal of “equal educational opportunity for all” 
is becoming less of a reality every day. 

Year after year, youth educated in rural farm areas move into villages, towns, 
and cities. They find their way into the trades, the professions, and the serv- 
ices, and become a part of the productive urban and suburban community. 

The median money income for rural farm families in 1952 was $2,226, as 
compared with the median money income of $3,889 for all families in the United 
States. Over three-fourths of the rural farm families had less money income 
than the median for the remainder of the population. 

The low cash income factor in rural farm areas, when coupled with the 
revenue-raising means existing in the various States, deprives many communi- 
ties of the economic ability to provide even a minimum school offering. 

As of the 1950 census about 23 percent of our total population was between 
the ages of 5 and 19. For the rural farm population about 42 percent was in 
this age group. Twenty percent of our total population 19 years of age and 
under-is in farm homes while this age group in general comprises but 15.3 per- 
cent of the total U.S..population. The average size of the family unit “for 
urban United States is 3.12, while the rural farm average size is 4.04. Thus, 
the family on the farm carries approximately a 25 percent larger pupil burden 
per adult citizen than other areas in our Nation. 

Perhaps the dilemma of our rural schools has not been as dramatic as double 
and triple school shifts, overcrowded buildings, and teacher shortages which 
have so clearly highlighted the crisis in education in the populated centers—but 
the rural school problem has been as real and as critical. 

Norethelss, teday we recognize that no part of this Nation, no segment of’ our 
people, stands alone. The interrelation between rural and urban communities. 
the swift transportation, the extensive communication and the mobility of not 
only the rural, but the urban and suburban population as well, has made edu- 
cation everywhere a broad national concern. 

The problems of education can only be met adequately if the Nation as a 
‘whole accepts a basic commitment to provide educational opportunity for all 
the Nation’s children wherever they may live—in the cities, the towns, the 
willages, or on the farms. 

Thank you for the privilege of submitting this statement. 
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Senator Murray. That concludes the hearing this morning. 
This concludes our hearings on proposed legislation for Federal aid 
to education. 

The hearing record will remain open for a short time for the sub- 
mission of additional statements. 

The subcommittee will meet again at the call of the Chair. 

( Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned.) 











APPENDIX 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACOB JAVITS TO THE SUBCOMMITTER ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, on February 2, 1959, I introduced S. 863, the Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1959, to provide a 5-year program of Federal aid to States and 
localities for expanded school construction to eliminate the existing classroom 
shortage and for the purpose of increasing teachers’ salaries with special pro- 
vision for science and mathematics teaching. (See S. 863, p. 13.) 

My bill is divided into four major sections providing authorizations over a 
5-year period as follows: 

Title I: Grants to be appropriated at the rate of $400 million annually to 
States on a dollar-for-dollar basis for school construction in communities under 
priorities established by State educational agencies ; 

Title IL: Loan funds up to an aggregate of $750 million for the purchase of 
school construction bonds issued by communities unable to find markets for them 
at reasonable interest rates ; 

Title III: Federal advances not to exceed a total of $150 million to back the 
credit of State agencies issuing bonds to finance schools for local school districts ; 

Title IV: Grant expenditures to States starting at $100 million for fiscal 1960 
and increasing $50 million a year to a maximum of $250 million annually for 
a 5-year program to supplement the salaries of qualified teachers; states may 
submit plans to include special salary supplementation for teachers of science 
and mathematics. 

By investing under 1 percent of this year’s proposed Federal budget for each 
of the next 5 years, under this bill more than $10 billion in Federal, State, and 
local expenditures for public education could be generated. We could construct 
new classrooms at the rate of 84,000 (at an average estimated cost of $40,000 
per classroom) and thus eliminate the current backlog of 140,500 by the end 
of the program in 1964. Under present plans, 68,440 classrooms are to be built 
this year with 23 States reporting plans to build fewer classrooms than they 
did during 1957-58; however, the grand total is barely sufficient to meet the 
new classroom requirements of 65,300 for excess enrollment, to say nothing 
of the 75,200 new rooms needed to replace obsolete classrooms. 

The Edueation Assistance Act of 1959 would supplement teachers’ salaries 
and provide one-fourth of the amount required to raise their average pay 12 per- 
cent annually, the rate which should be sustained for 5 years if teaching salaries 
are to approach the median income in other professions. 

Under title I cv the proposed act allotting Federal funds to States on a match- 
ing dollar-for-dollar basis, New York and Texas could qualify for a maximum 
annual grant of $24.5 million, followed by Pennsylvania ($22.7 million), Cali- 
fornia ($22.6 million), Ohio ($18.6 million), Michigan ($16.6 million), Illinois 
($16.4 million), North Carolina ($14.7 million), Georgia ($12.2 million), Ala- 
bama ($11 million), and Tennessee ($10.8 million). The remaining States could 
qualify for varying amounts of about $10 million or less with Delaware at the 
bottom of the list ($619, 000). 

The formula used in my bill is similar, but not identical, to the one incorpo- 
rated in the School Assistance Act of 1957 (H.R. 1) reported out by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor but defeated by a close vote in 1957. The 
Education Assistance Act of 1959 would allocate $400 million in grants among 
the States, half on the basis of relative school-age population and half on the 
basis of a “need” formula and takes into account each State’s school-age popula- 
tion, financial ability, and actual expenditures to meet school needs. However, 
under the new method of calculating the school effort index, States which shut 
down schools to avoid obeying court orders to desegregate might receive reduced 
allotments. In figuring the index, States are not allowed to count moneys ear- 
marked for school expenditures, but only that which is actually spent; in addi- 
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tion, money paid in salaries to teachers who are still on the payroll although 
their schools may have been closed down cannot be credited as an actual expendi- 
ture on which Federal aid may be based. Where the school effort index falls 
below the national average, indiéating that the State is not exerting sufficient 
effort, its original allotment will be lowered and the total reduction reassigned 
proportionately among other States. 

Second to no other problem in severity is the shortage of qualified teachers 
even in the States with the highest average teaching salaries, according to the 
National Education Association. Although talented college graduates do enter 
the field in the fact of beginning salaries ranked 17th from the top of a list of 
professional salaries, how many can be persuaded to stay if at the end of 10 
years, their pay increase averages only one-third that in the sales profession and 
less than half as much given accountants. This legislation proposes the expendi- 
ture of $950 million to supplement teachers’ pay during the program in recogni- 
tion of the fact that, to end half-day sessions, hire new teachers for the more 
than 1 million new pupils enrolling each year, and to raise salaries commen- 
surate to that paid qualified personnel in other professions, we must increase 
total amounts paid teachers to $14 billion by 1965. Even though States and 
localities exert maximum effort, it appears most unlikely that they can maintain 
more than the status quo without outside help. 

Alternate methods of financing new school construction are also included in 
the Education Assistance Act of 1959. Title II authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education to purchase up to a total of $750 million over a 5-year period in com- 
munity school bonds to assist localities which cannot obtain financing from other 
sources on reasonable terms. School districts with low assessed valuations with 
unknown credit ratings and those subject to sudden shifts in population or 
industry are most likely to benefit under this provision. 

To provide immediate school construction in rapidly expanding suburban 
areas, which are growing several times faster than the national population rate, 
title III would provide $150 million to share equally with the States the cost of 
establishing and maintaining a reserve fund equal to 1 year’s payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on bond-issues by State educational agencies to build schools. 
If this money is fully utilized, approximately $6 billion in such bonds could be 
issued. 

Critics who would attack this act on the grounds that it could lead to Federal 
domination and control of publie school education in this country are ignoring 
the successful record of Federal educational assistance programs which have 
operated in the past with no hidden strings attached. Federal aid to land- 
grant colleges dating back to 1862, the Aid to Federally Impacted Areas bill 
passed in 1950, and last year’s Defense Edueation Act involved actual instruc- 
tion of students as well as physical construction. They have not been attacked 
as instruments designed to snateh away contrel. The bill I am proposing 
specifically states that in its administration, the Federal Government shall not 
exercise any direction, supervision, or control over the personnel, curriculum, 
or program of instruction in any school or school system. 

Its purpose is not to negate the fundamental responsibility of the States and 
localities for education; rathér it‘recognizes that the national interest requires 
that Federal assistance be extended to them in handling their urgent school 
problems. If we do not finance a major national program along these lines, then 
we are sentencing growing millions of our children to study in obsolescent, 
overcrowded, and sometimes unsafe classrooms. Imposing such a severe educa- 
tional handicap on the next generation which must meet the tremendous Com- 
munist challenges in science, technology, and almost every other field holds the 
gravest consequences for the future of our country and the free world. 

I do not belabor here or dwell on the many arguments in support of a full 
program of Federal aid to education. This has been done, with ample supporting 
evidence, by many qualified witnesses who have already appeared before this 
committee and whose testimony we have heard. I do wish, however, in closing 
to urge favorable consideration of the approach offered by S. 863 as being both 
effective and practical. It contains features not included in other principal 
school aid legislation pending before this committee which merit our mature and 
considered deliberation. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


This 86th Congress has a pressing responsibility to raise the quality of ed- 
ucation for our young people. There is no lack of testimony on the need for 
Federal assistance in school construction and in raising teachers’ salaries. 
Ten years ago, as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on School Construc- 
tion, I learned a great deal about the nature of our classroom shortage, and 
the passing of time has not solved this problem. Indeed, action is needed now 
more urgently than ever before. - 

I wish to call to the attention of this subcommittee my proposal for Federal 
assistance in school construction, S. 1088. This measure, the School Construc- 
tion Act of 1959, is similar to bills I introduced in the 84th and 85th Congresses. 
It is the result of extensive hearings in the Senate and the House during the 
past several years. (See 8S. 1088, p. 472.) 

My proposal would provide general authorization for Federal financial as- 
sistance to the States to help build schools and additional classrooms. Enact- 
ment of my bill would put the stamp of approval by Congress on the principle 
of Federal financial aid in this crucial area, 

I would like to make it clear that my proposal is in no way intended to di- 
vert attention from the excellent, sound legislation sponsored by Senator 
Murray, with whom I have joined in sponsoring S. 2, the School Support Act. 
However, I believe this subcommittee is well aware that the approach to the 
classroom shortage presented in S. 1088 goes back to an older formula for dis- 
tribution of Federal financial assistance for classroom construction. 

The Murray-Metcalf bill would authorize appropriation in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1959, at $25 for each school age child in every State, increasing 
to $50 the second year, $75 the third year, and $100 in the fourth and following 
years. 

In my proposal, the amount of Federal funds to be spent is left unspecified. 
This amount would be determined by Congress. The funds made available by 
Congress would be distributed to the States according to the ratio of school 
children 5 to 17 years of age in each State to the school age population of all 
the States. The States and local school districts would be required to match 
the Federal funds dollar for dollar. 

In order to make certain that Federal funds will not be substituted for State 
and local funds that otherwise would be spent for school construction, my bill 
provides that each State educational agency would be required to submit a 
State plan of operation. This State plan would describe the program developed 
in each State and would provide for reports to the Commissioner of Education 
on how the Federal funds have been spent. 

The most important aspect of the State plan required by my bill would be the 
necessity for each State to set forth principles for determining the relative 
priority of school construction projects, taking into account the relative financial 
resources of local school districts, the relative local efforts made to meet school 
needs out of State and local funds, and the relative urgency of local school 
facility needs in the light of overcrowding and use of unsafe and obsolete 
facilities. 

Both the Murray-Metcalf bill and my proposal contain specific prohibitions 
against any kind of Federal control in the administration of Federal financial 
assistance. Last July, independent testimony before this subcommittee showed 
conclusively that there has been no Federal control in the administration of 
Federal aid to federally impacted areas under Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815 of the 8ist Congress. Testimony also showed that local citizens in school 
districts receiving Federal aid have maintained or increased their own financial 
efforts for their schools. 

In spite of valiant efforts to meet the pressure of rising enrollments and aging 
facilities, our State and local communities by themselves simply cannot cope 
with their needs. Thousands of local school districts have reached the end of 
their taxing resources. Only the Federal Government has the ability and wealth 
to correct this situation. I hope this Congress will take action soon to provide 
long overdue assistance to our Nation’s schools, the seedbed of our democracy. 
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Text of S. 1088 and the report of the Bureau of the Budget follow: 
[S. 1088, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To authorize Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
SEcTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “School Construction Act of 1959”. 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in spite of sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the States and local communities to provide classrooms needed for free public 
education, the number of classrooms now available falls far short of the number 
needed. While the Congress recognizes that responsibility for educating our 
children lies primarily with the States and local communities, the current short- 
age of classrooms results from abnormal conditions which have existed through- 
out the United States during the past twenty-five years, and constitutes a threat 
to the security and welfare of the Nation as a whole. The national interest 
requires that the Federal Government join with State and local governments in 
solving this pressing problem. It is the purpose of this Act to provide for Fed- 
ered payments to State educational agencies to enable the States and local com- 
munities to expand their school construction programs to the extent necessary 
to provide school facilities adequate'to their needs. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec, 3. For the purposes of this Act— 
(1) The term “Commissioner” means the United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

(2) The terms “construction” and “constructing” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for school facilities; erecting; building, acquiring, 
altering, remodeling, improving, or extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of school facilities. 

(3) The term “school facilities’ means classrooms and related facilities, and 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities necessary or appropriate for school 
purposes; the term does not include (a) interests in land, (b) off-site improve- 
ments, (c) athletic stadia, (d) structures or facilities intended primarily for 
athietic exhibitions, contests, or games or other events for which admission is to 
be charged to the general public, or (e) structures or facilities designed to be 
used exclusively for special activities, such as single-purpose auditoriums or 
gymnasiums. 

(4) The term “State” means a State, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
_ the Canal Zone. 

(5) The term “school agency” means a board of education or other regularly 
constituted local school authority having administrative control and direction of 
public schools in a county, township, independent, or other school district located 
within a State; and includes any State agency which directly operates and main- 
tains public schools or which has responsibility for the provision of school 
facilities. 

(6) The term “State agency” means the statewide public educational agency 
charged under State law with supervisory or other control functions over its 
system of schools or, if there is no such agency, any statewide educational agency 
within the State designated by or under State law, or in the absence thereof by 
the Governor, to be the single State educational agency responsible for deyelop- 
ing and submitting a State plan for approval under section 6 and for administer- 
ing the approved plan; in the case of the Virgin Islands, the term “State agency” 
means the Governor. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 





Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and for the five succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as may 


be necessary to make payments to State agencies to accomplish the purpose of 
this Act. 
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ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) From the total funds appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
payments under this Act, the Commissioner shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds so appropriated as the school-age 
population of the State bears to the total of the school-age populations of all the 
States. As used in this subsection, the term “school-age population” means that 
part of the population which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclu- 
sive, as determined on the basis of the most recent estimates certified by the 
Secretary of Commerce. = 

(b) After the State plan has been approved under section 6, payments out of 
the State’s allotment shall be made in accordance with section 7. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to accept the benefits of this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State agency, a State plan which shall— 
(1) designate the State agency through which the plan is submitted as the 

sole agency responsible for administering the plan throughout the State; 

(2) contain satisfactory evidence that the State agency will have author- 
ity to carry out the plan in conformity with this Act; 

(3) set forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for projects, to be approved by the State agency, 
for construction of school facilities for tax-supported elementary and second- 
ary schools which are under public supervision and control; 

(4) set forth principles for determining the relative priority of school 
facility construction projects, which shall take into account the relative fi- 
nancial resources of the several local school agencies in the State; the rela- 
tive efforts which have been and are being made to meet their needs for school 
facilities out of State and local funds; and the relative urgency of their needs 
for school facilities, determined according to relative conditions of over- 
crowding or lack of facilities and relative extent to which unsafe and ob- 
solete facilities are in use; 

(5) provide for such fiscal control and fund accounting procedures (for 
the State agency and for local school agencies undertaking approved proj- 
ects) aS may be necessary to assure proper disbursement and accounting 
for Federal funds paid to the State under this Act; 

(6) provide an opportunity for a hearing before the State agency to each 
local school agency within the State which applies for approval of a con- 
struction project under this Act; 

(7) provide for the establishment of standards on a State level for 
planning and constructing school facilities ; 

(8) provide that the State agency will make such reports to the Commis- 
sioner in such form and containing such information as is reasonably neces- 
sary to enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act; 
and 

(9) provide that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or 
subcontractors on construction work performed on school facilities projects 
approved under the plan shall be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C., 
secs. 276a-276a-—5), and that every such employee shall receive compensation 
at a rate not less than one and one-half times his basic rate of pay for all 
hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any workday or 
forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. The Secretary of Labor 
shall have, with respect to the labor standards specified in paragraph (10), 
the authority and functions set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276¢e). 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not final- 
ly disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan submitted through the agency and approved under 
this section has been so changed that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of subsection (a), or 
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(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7(a) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project designated by him as directly 
affected by such failure, until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until the State repays or ar- 
ranges for the repayment of Federal funds which have been diverted or im- 
properly expended. After notice as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend further reservations of funds under section 7(a) 
for projects in the State, pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this Act shall be made to those State agencies 
which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish statements 
to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such statement shall - 
set forth one or more projects approved by the State agency under the plan, 
the estimated cost of each such project, and the amount which the State agency 
desires to be paid for each project out of the State’s allotment. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection (a), a 
commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project included 
in the statement, the amount requested by the State agency for that project. 
The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon request of the 
State agency and receipt of an amended statement from the State agency, but 
only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the other provisions of 
this Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved to the State agency, 
through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the Treasury, at such 
times and in such installments (in advance of the incurring of cost or otherwise) 
as he may determine. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the cost 
of constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under this 
section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period determined 


under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments were 
made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such lesser 
amounts as the Commissioner deems reasonable. 


MATCHING BY STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 7 
only if the amount to be reserved under the commitment, plus any amounts 
paid or to be paid under other commitments previously issued under this Act 
to the same State agency for the same fiscal year, does not exceed one-half of 
the sum of (1) the cost of constructing the project in question and (2) the total 
cost of constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been 
issued. 


JUDICIAL BEVIEW 


Sec. 9 (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner's final action 
under section 6, such State may appeal to the United States district court for 
the district in which the capital of the State is located. The summons and 
notice of appeal may be served at any place in the United States. The Commis- 
sioner shall forthwith certify and file in the court the transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which he based his action. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall certify to the court the transcript and 
record of the further proceedings. Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall be sub- 
ject to review by the appropriate United States court of appeals and the Supreme 


Court of the United States, as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 
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ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 


Sec. 10. In the administration of this Act, no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or program of instruction of any school or 
school system of any school agency. 


DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 
Sec. 11. The Commissioner may delegate to any officer or employee of the 


Office of Education, any of his functions under this Act except the making of 
regulations. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 


Washington, D.C., March 20, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HI, 


Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is ia reply to your letter of February 20, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1088, a bill to authorize 
Federal payments to the States to assist in constructing schools. 

S. 1088 would authorize to be appropriated for fiscal year 1960 and for the 
5 succeeding years such amounts as may be necessary for grants to the States 
to pay one-half of the cost of constructing public elementary and secondary 
school facilities. 

The bill provides that the appropriation would be allocated among the States 
on the basis of relative school-age population. The administration proposal for 
Federal aid for public elementary and secondary school construction, which 
was submitted on February 9, 1959, to the Congress for its consideration, is 
designed, as contrasted with S. 1088, so that Federal assistance would be allo- 
eated among the States on the basis of. a formula which takes into account 
each State’s income per school-age child and its financial effort as well as 
its school-age population. We believe it essential that the factors of relative 
financial ability and effort of the States be included in the method of allocation. 

Further, the absence in S. 1088 of both a specific maximum appropriation au- 
thorization and a requirement that the Federal grant be matched with State 
funds, as opposed to local funds, might interfere with achievement of the ob- 
jectives of the bill. Without a measure of Federal assistance and encouragement 
of increased State support of school construction, the bill, in our view, lacks 
an effective definition of the nature and extent of the responsibility of the 
Federal Government vis-a-vis the States and local school districts. Consequently, 
under the terms of S. 1088 there would be a strong possibility of diminished 
State and local expenditures for public school construction and of Federal 
financial participation tending toward 50 percent of total outlays for this pur- 
pose. This result would, in our opinion, be undesirable. It should be pointed 
out that the administration proposal would establish a maximum Federal par- 
ticipation and would require a State commitment equivalent to that of the 
Federal Government in connection with payment of debt service on bonds issued 
by local school districts for construction of school facilities. 

We believe that the administration proposal, embodied in S. 1016, which is 
now before your committee, represents the most effective method, consistent 
with objectives which the administration deems essential to the well-being of 
the Nation, of providing Federal aid to school districts most in need of financial 
assistance. 

Therefore, we strongly recommend enactment of S. 1016 and recommend against 
favorable consideration of S. 1088. 

Sincerely yours, 


PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR STUART SYMINGTON TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


I should like to thank the chairman and members of this subcommittee for al- 
lowing me the opportunity to present my support for the general concept of 
Federal aid to education. I emphasize that my support is for Federal aid and 
not Federal control. 

Those of us who have long felt a grave concern over inadequate public support 
for education have followed these hearings with interest and are aware of the 
service this subcommittee has performed in focusing attention upon this critical 
problem. 

Fore more than a decade now, distinguished educators and experts in the field 
of public education have been appearing before the Congress with an imposing 
array of data indicating the gaps in our educational system. Recent events— 
including our growing awareness of a different kind of “gap”—have given added 
emphasis to their pleas for additional Federal action in this field. 

Long before the reported accomplishments of the Soviet Union in the scientific 
and technical training of Communist youth, there was recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our national well-being. But all too often, that recog- 
nition has been in the form of platitudes rather than positive action. 


A MATTER OF NATIONAL CONCERN 


Throughout the entire history of this great country, the adequate education 
of our youth has been a matter of national concern. This concern has been an 
expression of both group and individual values in our society. 

First, our wise leaders have recognized the vital importance of education to 
the fulfillment of the goals expressed in our national existence. These leaders 
knew that the continued success of our great experiment in democracy depended 
on an informed and intelligent citizenry. From Washington and Jefferson, 
through Lincoln and the two Roosevelts, to Truman and Eisenhower, this theme 
runs like an uninterrupted strand. 

Today, as the problems facing our Nation become increasingly complex, and 
as the decisions of all levels of Government affect more and more aspects of our 
daily lives, the needs increase for an electorate that is able to reason intelli- 
gently, capable of analyzing new proposals, and critical in its examination of 
men and ideas. These needs transcend State and local boundaries. 

Of equally fundamental importance, is the value of education to the indi- 
vidual as an individual. 

In a society that has fortunately remained relatively free of class distinctions, 
public education has provided the key that has unlocked the door to a better 
future for the children of even the poorest members in the community. 

Through public education, the immigrant and his descendants have been as- 
similated into the mainstream of our Nation. 

Perhaps more than any other single institution, public education has imple 
mented the phrase “equality of opportunity” that has characterized the Ameri- 
ean goal. 

The physical frontiers of a new country have been replaced by the frontiers 
of knowledge as a challenge to our young people. As an “equalizer” of oppor- 
tunity, therefore, education is of even greater importance today than in pre 
vious generations. When we fail to provide adequate public educational oppor- 
tunities for the youth in any section of the Nation, we are, in effect, depriving 
many of them of the opportunity to compete on equal terms with their better- 
educated neighbors. 

These aspects of education—its importance for the life of the society and for 
its impact upon the individual—are of continuous importance and must not be 
overlooked as we face up to our immediate problems. When we do turn to these 
problems, however, the national needs for an educated populace become even 
more apparent and more pressing. 

Today, our role as a leader of the free world, our example to the emerging 
new nations, and our very existence are dependent, in varying degrees, upon our 
capacity to train the youth of our Nation in the highly specialized skills de 
manded by our space-atomic age. In addition, the nature of the Communist 
challenge makes it imperative that our young people be made aware of the basic 
values upon which our civilization rests. 

This challenge calls for a wide variety of responses, for it is based upon a 
wide variety of fronts. We find ourselves in a protracted conflict with no suc- 
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cessful termination in sight. We must be prepared to meet Sino-Soviet ad- 
vances in economic, psychological, and technological—as well as military— 
competition. 

We cannot afford to underestimate the capabilities of the Communist bloc, or 
deemphasize the strides they have made. Within 40 years, a semifeudal, agri- 
cultural-based nation has been turned into a world power challenging the entire 
free world. It has now been joined by the world’s largest population center, 
China, which has announced its intention of industrializing within 10 years. 

This has not been accomplished by giving illiterate peasants machine tools. 
The formidable progress of Russia, has been accompanied by advances in edu- 
eation of a truly remarkable nature. 

In addition to virtually wiping out illiteracy, the Russians have brought to 
mass education the high standards that characterized pre-Revolutionary elite 
education. We should never forget that the Russians have had a long tradition 
of scholarship. The continuation of this has been evidenced by their progress in 
many of the pure sciences and in the physical sciences in particular. The re- 
ports of our own scientists who have returned from visits to the Soviet Union 
suggest a large. and ever expanding, body of competent scientists capable of 
carrying out basic research in widely diffuse areas of science. 

When we add to this an expanding China, with, incidentally, its own historic 
tradition of honoring scholarly endeavor—we can grasp the seriousness of the 
threat facing us and the need to improve and increase our own efforts. 

The demands of national defense and security for trained personnel are 
something with which all of us are familiar. The figures from our World War 
II experience, are an appalling indictment of our failure to provide adequate 
educational opportunities for all our people prior to that time. During this 
conflict, some 5 million men were rejected as4-F. While the precise percentage 
is not available, it is an accepted fact that a great many of these young men 
were rejected for reasons that could have been corrected by proper schooling and 
basic health measures. Aside from the impact upon the individuals concerned, 
this significant loss to our military effort cannot be overemphasized. 

In the 14 years since World War II, the educational gap has not been closed. 
The challenge facing us today is more serious than ever before in our history. 

Our military technology has grown increasingly complex since World War II 
and with this complexity have come new demands upon our servicemen. 

The industrial base upon which our economy and, therefore, our ultimate de- 
fense rests, likewise shows a corresponding need for individuals possessing 
highly developed skills. Our modern technology is rapidly making the common 
laborer a symbol of historical interest rather than of contemporary concern. 

Backing up both our military might and our industrial base must be an ever 
increasing reservoir of scientists and technicians capable of undertaking beth 
the engineering and basic research efforts essential to our well-being. 

Additionally, there is a pressing need for future leaders with the vision and 
wisdom that can only come with broad Knowledge of history, of languages, of 
customs, of economics, of the arts; not only of America, but of all other parts 
of the world looking to us for understanding and leadership. 

All these elements of our future national security and progress—trained service 
personnel, skilled industrial workers, competent scientists and technicians, 
leaders in the humanities—can come from only one source: The present and 
future generations of schoolchildren. 

It is essential that these schoolchildren, our most precious resource, be pro- 
vided with the best possible teachers and educational facilities to prepare for 
the immense responsibilities facing them and the Nation. 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


In the many hearings on this subject during the past 10 years, it has become 
increasingly clear that there is a need for Federal participation in the field 
of public education. This is not a point of abstract philosophy, but a statement 
of demonstrable fact. 

This need has been greatly intensified by certain national nonlocal factors. 

During the calamitous depression of the 1930’s, funds for the adequate financ- 
ing of our schools were not available. As our entire economic system was 
shaken, schools, like all public services, were reduced to the barest minimum. 

In the 1940’s there was World War II with its diversion of the physical and 
human resources of the entire Nation to military actions throughout the world. 
While local financial abilities increased, the availability of the materials neces- 
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sary for building needed school facilities decreased almost to the vanishing 
point. 

Since the end of World War II, when materials necessary for the war effort 
were again available for civilian needs, many school districts throughout the 
country have carried on intensive programs of school construction. Yet this 
effort, spectacular as it has been, has not proved sufficient to meet the needs 
brought about by the growth of our population and the obsolence of existing 
facilities. 

At the beginning of this school year, the Office of Education reported a nation- 
wide classroom shortage of 140,500 units. This classroom shortage is not a 
new or unique problem for 1959, but rather is a cumulative situation. 

In some sections of our country, a while generation of schoolchildren has been 
denied the opportunity of attending public school under anything approaching 
adequate conditions. 

When we look at the supply of trained and competent teachers, we find the 
shortage at least as serious as that in facilities. Official figures show that 
during this school year there is a minimum need for 132,200 more teachers. 

In this, as in the shortage of classrooms, the States and local communities 
have made efforts to meet the needs but the results have fallen far short of 
the desired goals. 

Teachers’ salaries have shown an upward trend during recent years. Yet, 
in spite of this fact, when we consider the importance of the job, the training 
necessary for teaching, and the hours spent in working, the public-school teachers 
of America are still one of the most underpaid groups in our whole society. 


PRISONERS OF DOGMA 


Now is the time for action. The correlation between education and our na- 
tional interest is, I believe, a matter beyond dispute. We cannot afford the 
luxury of waiting for the education problem to solve itself. 

If we are realistic, we cannot anticipate the full solution of this problem from 
State and local sources. There is too much variation in what the States and 
school districts are able and willing to do. 

We cannot become prisoners of obsolete dogma. 

We are told that Federal aid threatens our long established tradition of local 
control over education. This serious charge has been leveled at every proposal 
for Federal aid to education that has been submitted to Congress in recent years. 

If, however, we examine our history, we find that this charge is without basis. 
We have had Federal aid to education since before our Constitution was signed 
and have devised new forms of aid during the course of our national existence. 
Can anyone really say that these Federal activities have led to the demise or 
diminution of local control? 

Since 1950, we have had continuing programs of Federal assistance for feder- 
ally impacted school districts. No one familiar with the operation of these 
programs contends that either Public Law 815 or Public Law 874 has led to 
Federal control. On the contrary, these programs have bolstered local control 
by allowing the school districts to conduct their business on a much sounder fin- 
ancial basis. 

Sound proposals for aiding in school construction and teachers’ salaries will 
likewise have a beneficial effect. By aiding the local authorities in meeting their 
responsibilities, the Federal Government, far from controlling will actually be 
strengthening these community agencies. 

The loss of local control—should this occurrence ever happen—will come not 
from measures like the Murray-Metcalf bill, but rather from the inability of 
the local districts to perform their necessary functions in a manner that can 
build public confidence. 

We are not searching for panaceas. Enactment of a particular measure will 
not automatically do away with all the problems in our system of public educa- 
tion. But legislation providing Federal assistance for school buildings and 
teachers’ salaries, coupled with a continued and vigorous activity on the part 
of State and local authorities will be a long stride in the right direction. 

This problem has been with us now for several years. Hearings have been 
held that fill thousands of pages with testimony. The matter has been debated 
on the floor of Congress on several occasions. The facts are in and the issue 
has been fairly drawn. 

Let us no longer delay the enactment of legislation for an adequate national 
education assistance program. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR CLAIR ENGLE TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present to the committee my 
views on Senate bill 2, the Murray bill, which should alleviate our critical short- 
age of classrooms and remedy the inadequacies in the salaries of our teachers. 
As a cosponsor of this legislation, I am anxious to go on record as being whole- 
heartedly in support of the effort to wipe out substandard schools and sub- 
standard education. 

Presenting the case for Federal aid to education has been made somewhat 
easier these days. After the Russians launched Sputnik I,-the people of the 
United States were made aware for the first time that the scientific education 
of this country was not what it should be. This also reflected on the state of 
education in general. The continued manifestations of Russia’s success in the 
field of missiles and satellites has done as much to argue the case than has 
the compelling testimony of our legislators and educators. It is indeed regret- 
table that it has taken an affront to our competitive spirit to arouse us to a 
sense of urgency about a situation that has existed for some time. 

The resistance of the vocal opponents of Federal aid to education is begin- 
ning to break down. ‘The passage of the Defense Education Act in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress, and the great success of the programs created by 
that act, has done much to undermine opposition. There are still features of 
the legislative proposals that are vigorously objected to, but the major ob- 
jection now seems to be the extent of the Federal obligation to provide assist- 
ance. 

With regard to general objections to S. 2, the case has been built on the 
three-pronged thesis that such aid destroys local initiative; that it results in 
Federal control over the school operation; and that it places on the shoulders 
of the whole Nation a tax burden that should be carried by the respective State 
and local governments. 

These arguments have been thoroughly penetrated and shattered. Testimony 
before this committee by responsible educators has exposed the first two themes 
as pure myths. The facts clearly show that State and local governments re- 
ceiving Federal assistance for education have strained themselves to a greater 
degree than has the Federal Government. The facts show that school dis- 
tricts receiving such aid are not beholden to their benefactor in making up their 
curricula, in choosing their teachers, in setting up their operation. The evi- 
dence plainly shows that the schools are free to run their own shops, that they 
are free to stick to the three R’s or to encourage handicrafts or homemaking. 
We need no better proof that there is no validity to the argument of Federal 
“intervention” than to take a look at the educational program in federally 
impacted areas under Public Law 874. The “tax” argument offered by the 
opponents of Federal aid to education is perhaps the most illogical of the three. 
It indicates, first of all, a refusal to recognize the severe limitations of the 
local tax structure. And, it indicates a failure to recognize that the effects 
of education cut across State and local boundaries. Certainly, with the tremen- 
dous interstate movement of the American people, the educational achievements 
in each State are the concern of all the States. And, certainly, in the face of 
Russia’s startling success in satellites and missiles, we cannot afford to take 
the shortsighted attitude reflected in this argument. 

Questions of a budgetary nature must be resolved before we can come to grips 
with the education problem. With rising concern over the size of the national 
debt and a corresponding effort to maintain a balanced budget, we must make 
hard decisions on how to finance the level of school support we believe essential. 
Of one thing I am certain—that the American economy can afford to invest 
a higher percentage of the gross national product in education than it does 
at the present time. And this is an investment which should pay the highest 
dividends in terms of future national income as well as national security. For 
this reason, our major efforts should be aimed at awakening the public to a 
Sense of urgency about the situation. These efforts should be aimed at awaken- 
ing the American people and our legislators to a realization that time is very 
short if we are to preserve the American way of life. There is an appalling 
Slackness in our public school education that must be overcome immediately if 
we are to keep pace in the space age. Weare becoming more and more aware 
of the vigorous education the Soviets are giving their youngsters. But we still 
need to impress upon our legislators that our educational needs represent a 
crisis at least as worthy of financial assistance as our highway or housing or 
airport needs. 
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Just what are the dimensions of the problem? We have, first of all, a shortage 
of some 140,000 classrooms—resulting in the deplorable situation of 9 million 
children exceeding the present school capacity. (While approximately 2 million 
children are forced to part-time sessions because of lack of adequate classrooms, 
when we consider the ideal class size of 30 pupils per teacher, we have 9 million 
children exceeding our school capacity.) We have, next, a critical shortage of 
teachers. It has reached the figure of 132,000 and continues to move upward. 
It is superfluous for me to stress the point that this is due largely to the pitiful 
salaries teachers in many school districts receive. We have, in short, the situa- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of children getting a part-time education, and 
hundreds of thousands more being cheated of effective instruction because 
classes are too large. 

While California is doing a great deal to meet the problem locally, we still 
have a vital interest in the enactment of the Murray bill, S. 2. There is a great 
influx of people coming to California and the contribution they can make to the 
State’s welfare depends on the level of their education. It is just as much to 
our interest to aid them in their home States as it would be if they were natives 
of California. In any event, we are one Nation, and the fate of all of us depends 
on the educational level maintained in the poorest States. 

These are the tangibles. But there is a more insidious aspect to the problem. 
It is in the shocking number of teachers of substandard qualifications that our 
poorer communities are forced to hire. This is not because they are less 
aggressive or less imaginative than other communities. It is because they are 
trapped within the narrow confines of a limited, inflexible tax structure and they 
must stand by helplessly as their qualified men and women turn away from 
the teaching profession to take jobs that will pay them a living wage. 

It is a serious situation, and unless the Federal Government does something 
about it we stand a good chance of becoming a nation of “schools without 
scholars.” The consequences will reach far into the future and they will be 
felt in the caliber of the scientists and engineers and researchers who emerge 
from our colleges. College graduates of high quality are, after all, not merely 
the product of their college training. They represent the envolvement of layer 
upon layer of education and training beginning in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

There is an answer to the situation. It lies in the realization that it is un- 
realistic to expect that State and local sources of revenue can maintain and 
build the kind of educational system we want and need for our children. It lies 
in the realization that the situation demands the breadth and strength and flexi- 
bility of a financial structure that only the Federal Government possesses. It 
lies in the realization that we cannot do the job with halfway measures. We 
must provide for an adequate program that makes adequate financial assistance 
available. If we do not accept this thesis, millions of children in this country 
will be cheated out of their basic rights and the harm done will be irreparable. 
Losses in education suffered in the formative years cannot be made up. If we 
allow the Federal Government to default on this responsibility we stand to risk 
our national economic strength, our security, our very survival. 

We need, I repeat, to awaken our legislators and the American people to the 
urgency of the situation, and to make a concerted effort to convince them that 
the Murray bill now under consideration meets the two most critical problems in 
our public school system—the shortage of classrooms and the inadequacy of 
teachers’ salaries. 

In passing, I would like to comment on the Murray bill’s provision to reduce 
the annual grant by the percentage by which the State’s school effort is below the 
national average. This provision creates a formula to measure effort, and 
should do much to encourage States to go to the limit of their local financial 
abilities in meeting the challenge. 
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I should like to remind the committee, in closing, that in the Soviet Union 
there is a total commitment to education ; that if our free society is to prevail, we 
must maintain a system of education that serves us as well as the Soviet educa- 
tional system serves the purposes of its social order. In short, if we are to 
prevail as a free society, we must become as interested in launching educated 
men and women as we are in launching satellites. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR FRANK E. Moss, oF UTan, FILep WitTH EDUCATION 
SUBCOM MITTEE, SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 


Chairman Murray and members of the subcommittee, as a cosponsor of 8. 2, 
the bill to provide Federal aid for school construction and to raise teachers’ 
salaries, I want to emphasize some of the reasons why I am strongly support- 
ing it. 

The launching of sputnik dramatically cast America’s school laboratories and 
classrooms in a strategic role in national survival. It became immediately 
evident that a nation which does not put top priority on education will not 
remain a first-class power very long. 

That Soviet Russia has overhauled or outstripped us in certain scientific and 
technological fields, at least, is alarmingly clear. A nation which only two 
generations ago was almost illiterate is now turning out more scientists, engi- 
neers, and skilled technicians than we are. 

It is not enough to try to pick up lost ground by simply providing scholar- 
ships and advanced study for young people with scientific minds. Our school 
problem starts where the child starts, in the first grade, and becomes more acute 
as the child’s educational needs become more complex. We must strengthen our 
school system from the educational grassroots on up. 

To do so challenges the ingenuity and financial resources of even the wealth- 
iest of States, counties, and school districts. It poses particularly serious prob- 
lems for those with low per capita income and meager tax revenues. 

My own State of Utah has some unique problems in providing adequate edu- 
cation for its children which indicate how unrealistic it is to believe that our 
school problems should be left entirely to local communities for a solution. 

Utah’s birth rate is exceeded by only one State, New Mexico. We have al- 
ways said that babies are our best crop. Moreover, not only do we have a pro- 
portionately larger number of children to be educated because of our birth rate, 
but these children stay in school 2 years longer than the national average. To 
put it statistically, one-fourth of Utah’s total population is enrolled in our public 
schools, with the result that the median number of school years completed by 
persons 25 and older has been 12 years as compared to the national average of 
9.3. Also Utah ranks first in the Nation with 48.9 percent of its population 
as high school graduates as compared to 33.3 percent for the Nation at large. 

Utah’s high educational responsibility is assumed almost exclusively by public 
tax supported schools. Only 2.06 percent of our schoolchildren are in private 
or parochial schools, with just three States—Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina—enrolling a smaller percentage. 

But Utah must discharge this high educational responsibility with a lower 
than average income. In 1957, Utah’s personal income per capita was $1,6% as 
compared with the national average of $2,027. Thus, Utah is spending a rela- 
tive high percentage of its below national average income on the education of 
its children. In 1957-58, my State devoted 5.51 percent of the total income of its 
citizens to the support of its public schools as compared with the U.S. average 
of 3.3 percent. Only New Mexico and Wyoming devote larger percentages of 
their per capita income to education. 

Despite this valiant effort to give our children good education, the amount 
that Utah can spend per capita on a child is $60 below the national average. We 
in Utah are actually spending about $280 for each boy and girl as opposed to 
$340 average for other States. 
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It is obvious that if we are to equalize educational opportunities in this 
Nation, States like Utah must have some Federal assistance. In Utah we are 
proud that we do as much as we can for our schools, but children and wealth 
are unequally distributed among the States, and the Federal Government is the 
only agency which is in a position to tax the wealth where it is and make funds 
available to educate the children where they are. With less money and more 
children in school, Utah needs and deserves Federal help. 

The only source of revenue available to local boards of education is from 
taxes on real estate, and Utah has been squeezing every penny it possibly can 
for our schools from this source. The average property tax levy for all school 
purposes has risen from 19.42 mills in 1946 in a typical Utah school district to 
34.32 mills in 1959, an increase of 77 percent, 

Our problem is complicated by the fact that approximately 70 percent of the 
land in Utah is federally owned and therefore not taxable for State and local 
purposes. Moreover, wartime military installations took over some of our best 
farmland and removed it from the tax rolls. So Utah is having a real tussle to 
put roofs over our galloping school population. In addition to the greatly in- 
creased local property tax effort, bonded debt of Utah school districts increased 
800 percent between July 1, 1946, and July 1, 1958, but our problem is still in- 
tense because we are a fast growing State with a high birth rate. 

In a drive to make the best possible use of every available State and local 
tax dollar, Utah has pioneered in setting up an efficient school organization. 
Since 1915, we have had only 40 school districts in a State with an area of 
84,000 square miles. This high degree of consolidation gives us one of the most 
efficient school district organizations in the country. Nevertheless, it is un- 
realistic to believe that Utah boys and girls have as high a quality of education 
as they should, because all of the good organization in the world cannot suffice 
for adequate school buildings and well-paid teachers who are qualified for their 
jobs. 

I understand a nationwide 1957 Elmo Roper poll showed that 73 percent of 
the people in the country favored Federal aid to schools. A private research 
agency poll conducted in Utah in 1952 indicated that 61 percent of Utah resi- 
dents favored Federal aid, and I am confident our worsening school situation 
has increased that percentage since that time. Another poll conducted just 2 
years ago indicated that of all of the problems facing them, Utah people con- 
sider our educational problem our most pressing. 

I honestly believe that in past debates on our educational problems too much 
time, energy, and emotion has been devoted to the fear and the argument that 
Federal aid would bring Federal control. But as the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee has so ably put it: 

“Reasonable men can agree that passage of this bill will give local school 
boards actual instead of nominal control of education. A school district that 
is bonded to the limit, is holding classes in churches and community halls, and 
taking any teachers it can get, despite their qualifications, does not have con- 
trol of education.” 

I would like to add only one further point: Our experience with Public Laws 
815 and 874, the federally impacted area laws, has not resulted in any Federal 
control of the schools which they helped. If we do not want Federal controls, 
there is no reason to have them. 

In this respect, and to close this statement, I would like to quote Allan M. 
West, executive director of the Utah Education Association, who says: 

“Our experience in Utah has revealed that this Federal money [for impacted 
areas] has been used to improve education without the suggestion of Federal 
controls. The only control which has been exercised has been an audit to make 
certain that Federal funds have been used for the purposes for which Congress 
appropriated them. We already have Federal support for education and it is 
working well. Federal control of schools has failed to materialize. But the ex- 
tent of Federal participation is not great enough to provide the kind of schools 
we need. It is time for the debate on this academic question to cease and for 
us to get on to the job of providing the kind of quality public education which 


the defense of this country and the achievement of our own national ideals 
demand.” 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, February 10, 1959. 
Hon. HeENrY M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: The grave financial situation in the State of Washington and 
the equally serious problem of providing an adequate educational program for 
one of the Nation’s rapidly growing States, prompt me to urge your most diligent 
attention to S. 2, Senator Murray’s bill for Federal aid to education. 

I do not need to remind you that the decade of war effort seriously delayed 
the normal building program for new school construction and the replacement of 
the Nation’s obsolete school plant. Without a breathing space to catch up the 
serious lag in school-building construction, a veritable deluge of new school en- 
rollments crowded our Nation’s inadequate school plants and have far outpaced 
our best efforts to meet with new school construction. 

No less serious has been the problem of finding and training an adequate force 
of teachers. Never at any advantage salarywise, the teaching profession has 
found itself in the past few years falling behind the other professions and at an 
increasing disadvantage in meeting the rising costs of living. In consequence, it 
has been difficult to attract the most promising young people to the teaching pro- 
fession, charged with such grave responsibilities in the light of our new inter- 
national position. 

Action by the Federal Government in support of the national educational pro- 
gram is imperative for the following reasons: 

1. The National Government in meeting the emergencies of war established 
a national pattern of taxes and revenue measures which have left the States with 
no additional tax resources. The needs of the National Government are ap- 
parently such as to prevent its relinquishing these sources of revenue to the 
States. 

2. The continuing emergency in public education is a national emergency in as 
positive, though less dramatic sense, as the demands of war were originally. 

3. The Nation’s future position in world affairs is predicated upon steady im- 
provement of the general level of education in this country as well as the devel- 
opment of special skills in the humanistic and in the scientific fields. 

Therefore, it is our feeling that the National Government must view the con- 
tinuing crisis in the adequate financing of the national educational program as 
an essential part of the Nation’s defense and development effort. 

The intrinsic local character of educational administration in this country 
and appropriate local differences that must exist will make it expedient and de- 
sirable that the national effort in education be properly directed toward assist- 
ing the States in the proper implementation of their respective programs in pub- 
lic education. Determined effort should be made in securing the passage of the 
Murray bill and similar national aids to education to keep the element of Federal 
control at the absolute minimum essential to fair and effective disbursement of 
Federal funds to the various state programs in public education. 

I pause in the midst of this most vital session of Washington's State legisla- 
ture to invoke your determined support of the Murray bill and other carefully 
drawn efforts of the National Congress to share with the States in facing a most 
serious national emergency, the preservation of an adequate program in public 
education. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT D. RoSELLINI, Governor, 


STATE OF Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Des Moines, March 5, 1599. 


Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Education, 


Senate Office Building Washington, D.C. 
DeAR SENATOR Murray: We are pleased to endorse S. 2, with appropriate 


amendments if needed, to insure State and local control of education. 

As you well know, many States have about reached the saturation point in 
their attempts to provide an adequate educational program for our children in 
this space age. 

We need relief from burdensome property taxes and I feel that the Federal 
Government can provide funds for such relief. 

Sincerely yours, 


: J.C. WricHt, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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GREECE CENTRAL ScHOooL District No. 1, 
Hoover DrIvVE ScHOOL, 
Rochester, N.Y., March 18, 1959. 





Senator JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Chairman Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Murray: This letter might be considered a combination of three fac- 
tors: A hearing; a plea for your understanding; and an urging of the passing 
of the School Support Act of 1959, H.R. 22 and S. 2. 

Today’s teachers are usually too busy to take time out to concern themselves 
with legislative issues. Our school district, fortunately, has concerned itself with 
the broad educational needs of our country. We have done this through the for- 
mation of a legislative committee designed to give serious study to our immediate 
needs and to the Nation’s ultimate educational objectives. 

We are certain that your Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee is rap- 
idly becoming aware of these problems. You have heard many facts and figures 


as to why action should be taken now, but far more important are some of the’ 


following reasons: 

1. That the psychological damage to teachers is ever present. 

2. That the morale is at low ebb. 

3. That we are not able to do our most creative job under these over- 
crowded conditions, 

4. That the students must suffer if teachers are required to hold two or 
more jobs. 

5. That we must in such a changing society continue our own personal edu- 
cation with little reward. 

6. That education, at the present rate of population growth, may soon be 
restricted to only those who are above average intelligence. This, in a de- 
mocracy, could be disastrous. 

We therefore, urge your leadership. The costs will be greater later—and 
schools are cheaper than jails and delinquent centers in the long run. 

Most respectfully, 

WARREN C. CRANDELL, 
Legislative Chairman for the Greece Central School System, representing 
280 teachers. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
March 13, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES FE. MurRAY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: Attached herewith is a statement from Mr. Joe Hern- 
don, superintendent of Consolidated School District No. 2, Raytown, Mo., which 


I would appreciate your having made a part of the record in the consideration of 
Federal aid to school construction. 

Mr. Herndon is superintendent of one of our outstanding school districts in 
Missouri, one of the fastest growing districts in our State or any other. 

His presentation emphasizes clearly the need for Federal aid on school con- 
struction and I hope that it will be helpful to you and the members of your sub- 
committee in the consideration of this vital legislation. 

Sincerely, 


STUART SYMINGTON. 


INFORMATION ABOUT CONSOLIDATED ScHoont District No. 2, Jackson COUNTY, 
RAYTOWN, Mo., Jo—E HERNDON, SUPERINTENDENT 


We appreciate the opportunity of presenting a statement in the interest of the 
School Support Act of 1959 or the Murray-Metcalf bill. It is certainly gratifying 
to know that our Representatives in the National Congress have this continuing 
interest in the public schools and are ever working and studying to provide 
financial assistance so that all boys and girls will have the best opportunity 
for an education second to no other country. 

Consolidated School District No. 2, Jackson County, Raytown, Mo., for which 
we cite facts, is located adjacent to Kansas City. The district is strictly resi- 
dential. In the past 6 years the district school enrollment has increased over 
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250 percent. The school district has little or no industry which normally pro- 
vides a finnacial base for local school revenue. 

With respect to our ability to finance education our district is rated “poor.” 

Our need for money to build buildings and to provide day-to-day operation 
costs is recognized by the district residents. Each year since 1947 voters have 
approved bond issues to build school buildings. All these issues have been voted 
by over 90 percent majority. On January 20, 1959, the plurality was 97 percent. 
The local property tax is among the highest for school districts in Missouri. 
All these facts are cited to show you that the people are willing to support 
education at the local level up to the limits of their ability. They are providing 
the maximum effort but that just isn’t enough—more help is needed now. 

May we give you some information on our enrollment and buildings’ capacities. 

Enrollments since 1953 have been: 1953, 4,266; 1954, 4,941; 1955, 6,148; 1956, 
7,199 ; 1957, 8,279; 1958, 9,309. 

Our estimate for the next 10 years’ enrollment is an average annual increase 
of 1,000. We have doubled our enrollment in the past 5 years and should double 
again in the next 10 years. 

In September 1959, at the beginning of the next school year, Consolidated 
School District No. 2 will have a desirable capacity of 6,710 as compared with an 
estimated enrollment of 10,309 in kindergarten through grade 12. Since kinder- 
gartens are being housed outside the school buildings now, an estimated 934 could 
be subtracted from 10,309 or 9,375 in grades 1-12 inclusive. Classrooms will be 
available to take care of only 71 percent of the estimated enrollment in grades 
1-12, 

A comparison of desirable capacities and enrollments as of next September 
1959 is as follows: 














Grades 1-12 Grades 1-12 
School Desirable enrollment, School Desirable enrollment, 
capacity September capacity September 
1959 1959 
| 
Kindergarten___---___- None 934 |} South Junior__-_..__- 1, 080 1, 200 
0. EEE 730 900 || Junior High ...._..-- 1, 100 1, 688 
I sd 600 780 || High School_-_-...-.-- 1,000 2,217 
Eastwood Hills__--.-_- 800 900 —_— 
Northwood_.......--. 600 780 Wa cidecccen 6, 710 10, 300 
Southwood........... 800 


As mentioned above, kindergartens are not being housed in district buildings 
but are being cared for in some eight churches. Also many substandard class- 
rooms converted from auditorium, gymnasiums and hallways have been pressed 
into use. 

Overcapacity enrollment requires the high school to go to double sessions next 
year. One session will begin at 7 a.m. and the second session will end at 5:30 
p.m. This double session high school program will be necessary until the dis- 
trict can build sufficient space. The district has not caught up with the ele- 
mentary enrollment and has no immediate relief in sight for the double sessions 
in high school. 

With no apparent relief from increasing enrollment the district will not be 
able to reduce its crowded conditions for many years. The school district can 
build each year only just what the bonding capacity will permit. 

A school building program has been in progress continually since 1947 when 
new homes construction in the district began. With a large percentage of the 
district yet undeveloped it is anticipated that the school district building pro- 
gram will continue for several more years. 

In Missouri local taxes provide money for the construction of schools. A school 
district in Missouri may bond a district up to 10 percent of the assessed valua- 
tion. Consolidated school district No. 2 has a total assessed valuation of $46,- 
000,000. Ten percent, or $4,600,000, is the maximum indebtedness consolidated 
school district No. 2 may have. The district’s bonded indebtedness is now 
$4,518,000. 

The facts and figures are respectfully submitted for your information and we 
hope are bases for your future consideration and support of the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. This bill will materially aid a district like ours which is making every 


effort to provide good schools but which progressively falls farther behind each 
year. 
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We realize that your responsibilities are tremendously great and your time and 
attention is limited for such important decisions as come before you. We sin- 
cerely thank you for your interest and your support of public education through 
legislation enacted by the National Congress, Continued support of education 
will insure that America’s youth will receive it’s most cherished heritage and 
that America will continue to provide free public education second to none. 


CRESTVIEW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ScuHoo. Districr R-6, 
Glencoe, Mo., January 9, 1959. 
Hon. Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: With reference to the measures now before the 
Congress, I wish to give an account of the classroom situation as experienced 
in our local school. 

We have been a reorganized district for 9 years and each year it has been 
necessary to do more building or revising of programs to take care of all 
students. 

We have been in this new junior high building for 4 years. It was built to 
accommodate 400 students. However, we did not anticipate this capacity for 
a few years. We have had nearly 400 from the beginning. Every room and 
other available space is used at all periods of the day. 

The study hall which is designed to accommodate 60 students is quite crowded 
in our attempt to take care of 8O or more at a time. 

The home economics room was designed for a maximum of 24 but most 
classes could easily have had 30 takers. Many students who wish to take home 
economics are eliminated due to lack of space. Our principal has scheduled extra 
classes for top students which helps relieve the crowded study hall. Without 
these special classes, Some study hall classes would number over 100. We cannot 
do away with study halls (which is desired) because there are no more class- 
rooms or teachers with which to add to the curriculum. 

Our physical education classes have 6V studeuts instead of 40. 

One room which was built for shopwork is a Classroom instead, eliminating 
shop for the boys. 

A small storage space, a part of the offstage area of the auditorium, has been 
converted into a makeshift classroom. This serves as a room for remedial 
reading, audiovisual, stuaent council meetings, brary repair and book storage, 
as well as a journalism and a part-time sick room. There is no regular room 
available as a sick room or nurse’s room. 

Our cafeteria couid not accoummouate all students if it were not for the 8 
percent absenteeism which we have most of the time. 

Our gym and study halls are overcrowded in order to give priority to the 
ucademic Classes. 

The classroom shortage is a very major problem in our district. I have 
described only one building. We have passed bond issues until the people seem 
to feel that their taxation is at a peak. Last spring we attempted three times 
but failed to pass a bond issue for more rooms and an additional high school. 
The elementary overflow is now felt in the high school. This fall we finally 
passed a bond issue to give us added space. We hope this will be the last for 
awhile, but we hoped for the same thing a few years ago. 

Many districts throughout the State are in the same predicament as we are 
with many students and a lack of heavy industrial plants to help supply tax 
money. 

I hope this rather sordid picture will explain the drastic need for classrooms 
which many districts have. 

Our principal and teachers are quite calm and everyone hopes for better 
conditions, but work must go on as usual. We do not know where we will place 
the incoming class next fall; but somehow I guess we will manage. We always 
have, although our principal will have quite a headache when the time comes 
to make out schedules. We hope that constructive action will be taken soon 
to meet this ever-growing problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Mary EB. Bacon. 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Providence, RI., March 23, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE AND DEAR Str: As Commissioner of Education for the State of 
Rhode Island and one who has been deeply steeped in the field of education 
throughout my entire life, I wish to express to you and, through you, to your 
committee, a sincere request that every effort be made to promote and to make 
for successful passage in this session of Congress the Murray-Metcalf bill. 

One of our greatest concerns in school administration as observed from a State 
office building is the need for more and better school buildings, equipped with 
all the modern services that American youth and American teachers need if the 
schools are to provide the type of intelligent citizen that is absolutely essential, 
in my humble opinion, to the perpetuation and maintenance of a free society. 
It is upon a free system that the principle of our Constitution is based, and 
I believe the real source of that is in better teaching in better environments. 

Intelligent union is based in no small way on the attitudes that are developed 
in the hearts and minds of our young people while they are in school. Their 
attitudes will shape the environment in which they will live as adults; their 
attitudes will reflect from foreign nations either praise or condemnation of the 
American way of life. 

I believe every State in the Union is faced with critical problems pertaining to 
building, and I know that we have been unable to entice young people to enter 
the field of education, particularly those of outstanding ability, because they 
believe that their intellectual powers can be more productive and be more ap- 
preciated in other fields. The profession of a teacher is a dedicated one and 
over the years has been closely allied to the ministry. In those days gone by, 
when the economic condition of our Nation and the world was normal, such 
dedication was profitable in the sense that one gathered a living such as was 
but enjoyed the situation of being appreciated by parents and children for what 
they represented. No longer can young Americans dedicate themselves to the 
teaching profession for, face to face with economic conditions, the spiral of 
inflation, one must weigh his talents with his eye on a satisfactory financial 
return for his investment of these talents. 

You and your committee have at your disposal the ways and means of alleviat- 
ing this situation. You and your committee face a very serious challenge for 
I am convinced that American education, dependent only on State and local 
contributions, cannot survive under present economic conditions. It is abso- 
lutely essential that the Federal Government fully realize that the first line of 
defense of a democratic form of government is a sound, productive educational 
system and to use it I quote one of our early philosophers. I believe I can sum- 
marize my thoughts in substantiation of what he wrote: 

“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it is 
expecting what never has been or never will be. All who have meditated on 
the art of governing mankind have been convinced that the fate of empires 
depends upon the education of our youth.” 

In conclusion I would strongly urge that you and the important position you 
hold as chairman of this committee exercise all your influence in making the 
passage of this bill a reality, and I know of no other one area that will instill 
the life blood into American school systems as the passage of this type of 
legislature. 

If you desire any further information or if you feel I can be of any assistance 
to you in any way, please do not hesitate to write or call me. 

T am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MiIcHAEL F.. WALSH, 
Commissioner of Education, 
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EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Cheney, Wash., February 16, 1959. 

Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 

U.8. Senate Building, 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JACKSON: We are trying quite unsuccessfully to hire teachers 
of physics and mathematics for our college. We have not even had an applicant 
apply for one of our positions in the past 5 years. We have contacted all the 
sources available, and still we cannot find a qualified man who will consider 
one of our positions. At present our pay scale starts at $5,600 for a man with the 
Ph.D. degree. This should make it quite obvious that we cannot compete with 
the large univesities or with industry. Consequently, we are continually forced 
to staff our faculty with people who are not fully qualified to teach mathematics 
and physics—and these people are expected to train the teachers of our youth. 

As mentioned above, this is a 5-year-old situation, and for a like period of 
time we have been turning our teachers for the public schools who have received 
a very poor college education in mathematics and physics. I can cite examples 
from personal experience: I have taught in the high schools and junior colleges 
in Washington since 1942, and I can recall only one individual who had a major 
in mathematics that included at least two or three theory courses, and who was 
qualified to teach high school mathematics. 

The insufficiently prepared teachers we are sending out into the schools today 
destroy and kill what interest the youth in high school have in mathematics. 
And we certainly do not interest these people in college mathematics—our en- 
rollment in mathematics for people who plan to teach is dropping each year. 
Here at the Eastern Washington College of Education, in a graduating class of 
over 200, we have 1 mathematics major planning to teach and no one planning 
to teach physics. Out of over 2,000 students, we have only 12 taking sophomore 
mathematics, and most of these students do not plan to teach. 

The only possible way to arrest this rapidly worsening situation is to organize 
some type of Federal subsidization of mathematics and physics teachers. Most 
of you make speeches about doing something right now about the state of our 
national defense. I can say with confidence that we will be farther behind the 
rest of the world in technical development and exploration in the next 5 years 
than we are right now if we do not very quickly strengthen our program of pre- 
paring competent teachers of physics and mathematics. We must do something 
to make teaching of these subjects more appealing to our young people, or we 
will become a second rate power, void of a pool of competently trained engi- 
neers, physicists, and mathematicians. 

Specifically, I would suggest a $2,000 per year subsidy to college teachers of 
mathematics and physics, and a subsidy of at least $1,000 per year for qualified 
high school teachers of these subjects. For the high school teachers, the master’s 
degree in mathematics or physics should be a qualifying factor for the subsidy. 
This subsidy would not be simply a monetary inducement; it would only serve 
to enable our schools to compete with industry for the services of well-trained 
physicists and mathematicians. Scholarships and subsidies to enable students 
to attend college are not enough—the pay must be raised for classroom teaching. 

When we counsel students to become teachers, we must point out to them that 
they will always be underpaid in relation to their training, that their wives 
will have to work to support a family, that their children will quite frequently 
have to wear secondhand clothes. And these teachers can have no hope of earn- 
ing enough money to properly educate their children. In fact, we have to say, 
very candidly, that as teachers they will become second-class citizens. This 
would not be quite so bad, except that our very survival as a Nation depends 
directly upon the quality of our teaching. If an intelligent man or woman can 
look forward to having an adequate living, and can expect to be on an equal level 
with members of the other professions, a larger number will choose to become 
teachers. 

Why should teachers of mathematics and physics study for 5 or 6 years and 
become proficient in their field and then work all their lives for a salary they 
could have in just 2 or 3 years in industry? In general, the 5-year salary in in- 
dustry is the 30-year salary in teaching. No teachers ever reach the average 10- 
year engineering or industrial salary. These grim realities annually take a 
large toll from the ranks of qualified teachers of mathematics and physics. 

We all know that the Federal Government is already subsidizing agriculture 
and home economics. It is obvious that the time has come to extend Federal 
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help to the teachers of mathematics and science. It is equally obvious that such 
help is not going to come from the State governments—at least not in this State, 
and it is quite representative of many others. ; 

Everybody is in favor of better schools and better education, against sin, and 
for 100 percent survival, but everybody is waiting for someone else to show the 
way, to implement an active program of securing intelligent, well-trained teach- 
ers. Let's quit being hypocritical about the problems in education; let’s provide 
the money that needs to be provided for proper education for our young people. 

If the Federal Government does realize the gravity of this situation, and if the 
Government does set up a subsidization of teachers program, there must also be 
standards enforced to insure that the teacher receiving subsidization is ade- 
quately trained. Right now, it does not make any difference what a teacher has 
taken in college, just so long as he has gone to school for 5 years and has taken 
the necessary courses in pedagogy. Again, the State of Washington provides 
a good example: More often than not, teachers in the elementary schools and 
high schools receive teaching assignments in fields they are almost totally igno- 
rant of. I can cite an endless list of examples of this sort of thing. Most of our 
teachers in mathematics have absolutely no college mathematics beyond the 
sophomore level, and I am almost certain that they have not gone beyond fresh- 
man level mathematics. 

So the solution to this vital problem is not only higher salaries, but higher 
standards. And only the Federal Government is in a situation to cope with 
this crisis in American education. What I have given you is a carefully reasoned 
statement ; you are invited to check my facts. Remember, our technical training 
in the schools is not even standing still; it is regressing. This situation can only 
be alleviated by immediate action, not by arguments and high-sounding pro- 
posals. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES FE. McKEEHAN, 
Assistant Professor of Physics and Mathematics. 


DurRHAM UNIFIED ScHoor District, 


Durham, Calif., April 22, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My DesRk SENATOR MurRRAyY: We are writing this letter to commend you on 
your work in securing Federal aid for education in the States. 

For the past several years the certificated personnel of the Durham Unified 
School District has tried to raise the salaries to a professional level, seeking 
to attract excellent teachers to provide a better education for the children 
of this area. Individually we have tried to do our best as teachers and admin- 
istrators. We have at times tried to raise our professional standards. The local 
board of trustees has cooperated in every respect to help increase the salary 
schedule by making the maximum amount of money available for salaries and 
has pxid top salaries for this area (this still is inadequate by professional 
standards). 

We have watched the State moneys available for education increase slowly, 
but the local district, due to a very high assessed valuation and a maximum prop- 
erty tax rate, has increased its tax moneys even more rapidly in an inadequate 
attempt to keep up with the increasing demands for a more adequate salary sched- 
ule. These people with whom we live and who pay such a large part of our 
salaries through a system that seems to be very outmoded, are taxed almost to 
the breaking point and are not sympathetic to a further increased tax far sal- 
aries. They have demonstrated their rejection of higher taxes for land and build- 
ings in a recent vote taken in the district. 

We have talked about this problem and have discussed it at every opportunity, 
but we have had little or no opportunity to do anything about it. We are writing 
this letter to endorse heartily the work you are doing with the Murray-Metcalf 
and Udall bills, and to encourage and thank you. 

We feel that a lot can be done for better education of our students through 


passage of legislation to allow Federal money to become available for State 
distribution for education. 


Sincerely yours, 


Jack L. Lourz, 
Chairman, Salary Committee. 
39997—59——_-32 
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Saco PUBLIC ScHOOLs, 
Saco, Mont., April 28, 1959. 

Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR MurRAY: After going over the hill which you and Representa- 
tive Lee Metcalf sponsored on education, I feel that finally we are working in 
the right direction in the matter of Federal aid to education. 

Please convey my feelings to others who may be interested in supporting this 
bill when it comes before the House and Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. ANDERSON, Superintendent. 


STATEMENT BY BILL ToMPOS, WEIRTON, W. VA. 


The educational system has been described as ‘an inadequately financed 
business—habit ridden, tradition bound and snail paced.” The majority of our 
schools operate as though all progress was stopped 30 years ago. Do you know 
that 3 million adults living in the United States have never attended any kind of 
a school? That 10 million adults cannot read or write well enough to meet the 
ordinary demands of our present day life. That in World War II, selective 
service had to reject, because of illiteracy and other educational deficiencies, 
enough men to make up 20 combat divisions? Almost as many as the United 
States used in the whole Southwest Pacific Operations in World War II? Do you 
know that 2 million children averaging 6 to 15 years of age are not in any 
kind of school? 

The people who have opposed Federal aid to schools such as, chambers of 
commerce and the manufacturers association, have been sleeping at the switch 
on educating our people to have better schools and higher educational facilities 
to cope with any emergency that threatens our national security. The attack 
on Federal aid to public schools by the chambers of commerce is as much a 
catastrophe as the mess and trouble of our missile program. The chambers of 
commerce on State and national level must learn to look above selfish net 
profits, when our national security and educational programs are being stymied 
by anyone, let alone the chambers of commerce. We would like to think that 
our business leaders are smart, shrewd, and farsighted. Yet the chambers of 
commerce and the manufacturers association have consistently starved the most 
lucrative business enterprises of our Nation. That enterprise is the development 
of human resources, the publie school. I would like to quote from the famous 
ordinance of 1787 that “Morality, religion and knowledge being essential to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” It has been proven that the better standards 
of education in a nation, a State, or a community, the higher standard of living 
prevails. Education makes people good producers and good consumers. The 
more they know the more they earn and spend. Education presents a new frontier 
for prosperity in America. If we could fully utilize it, it could be our first line 
of defense for a better world. 

Some of these remarks were made in the years past. These visicns and the 
awareness of the danger that befalls us today were their thoughts of yesterday. 
In closing, I think it only proper and fitting that the Congress pass a Federal 
aid progy-am for school construction and other educational aids. 

Give our youth of today the opportunity for better education and they will 
possess the knowledge to cope with the problems of tomorrow. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES F. DANIEL, Jr., CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL AMERICANISM 
COMMISSION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is James F. 
Daniel, Jr. I reside at Greenville, S.C., and I am the chairman of the National 
Americanism Commission of the American Legion. 

I wish first to thank you on behalf of the American Legion for permitting 
me to submit this statement in connection with your hearings on the bills per- 
taining to Federal aid to education. 

On the basis of its record of performance in the field of education, I respect- 
fully submit that the American Legion is qualified to speak on this matter and 
that its views are worthy of serious consideration. 
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At the 1958 National Convention of the American Legion, the accredited dele- 
gates representing every State in the Union, our Territories and possessions, 
unanimously adopted resolution No. 567, containing the following restatement 
of principles with respect to the relationship of the National Government to 
public education : 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States is a compact between sovereign 
States joining together for limited purposes, with the predominant intent of 
reserving unto the several States and to the people thereof all power, save and 
except those which were expressly granted to the Federal Government; and 

Whereas, the American Legion has always strongly adhered to the philosophy 
of broad, popular education for citizenship and has vigorously supported a uni- 
versal, publicly supported system of primary, secondary and higher education 
under the complete control, authority, direction and responsibility of the re- 
spective States and school districts therein, so as to insure that every American 
child has the opportunity for an adequate education ;: and 

Whereas broad, permanent programs of Federal financial appropriations for 
general educational purposes to State elementary or secondary schools or insti- 
tutions of higher learning or for their use or benefit would inevitably result 
in loss of local and State control and the establishment of supervision, direction 
and control by Federal agencies over the expenditure of such funds; and 

Whereas such Federal domination and intervention would make possible 
centralized thought control, propagandized and collectivized captives of our 
children, and the ultimate destruction of our constitutional form of goverument; 
Now, therefore, be it, 

Resolved, by the 40th National Convention of the American Legion, asseinbled 
at Chicago, [ll., these Ist to 4th days of September 1958, That it does hereby 
adopt the following restatement of principles and policies with respect to inter- 
vention in or financial assistance to general public education in the elementary 
or secondary schools or state institutions of higher learning: 

1. The State and local governments ought to, can and should assume and 
adequately take care of all needs of public elementary and secondary schools and 
State publie institutions of higher education. 

2. The States and local communities have the financial capacity to meet the 
proper requirements of general public education in the respective States. 

3. The National Government should avoid interference, control, supervision 
or direction in the educational processes, programs, activities or systems of the 
respective States or local school districts, either directly or indirectly, by grants- 
in-aid, appropriations, gifts or loans for construction of schools, buildings or 
facilities, teachers’ salaries, general student scholarships, equipment or other 
purposes; by curriculum or program control, or by action of any officer, agency, 
branch or department of the United States Government. 

4. Under our Constitution each State is, and should be, vested with complete, 
sole and final power, authority, direction, supervision and control of every facet 
of public education within its borders, with the largest possible measure of home 
rule and autonomy delegated to the local conimunities. 

5. It is recognized that in certain specialized or restricted programs or pro- 
jects of a temporary duration, or during time of war or grave national emer- 
seney, or where it is directly necessary for the support of operational programs 
of Federal agencies, the Federal Government has the authority to maintain or 
operate its own educational institutions or programs, to appropriate funds 
therefor, to use grants-in-aid, or to make contracts with State or private institu- 
tions: Provided, however, That no such action should infringe upon the rights or 
power of the States or local communities, nor should any department, agency, 
branch, officer or employee of the United States in an official capacity ever exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, control or authority over the personnel, curri- 
culum, property, facilities or programs of any State or local school or school 
system or agency or State institution of higher learning: be it further 

Resolved, That the national commander and the national legislative director 
are hereby mandated to present the position of the American Legion, as above 
set forth, to the Congress of the United States and to vigorously oppose all legis- 
lation which violates these principles. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The American Legion believes that the real vitality of our country lies in 
decentralization of the powers of government. We have an abiding faith in 
private enterprise and local initiative. We are convinced of the necessity to 
allow each community to decide its own educational policies and programs. 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS 





















1. With the Federal budget already heavily burdened, additional appropria- 
tions of millions of dollars for services, which are the responsibility of States 
and local communities, cannot be justified. 

2. Dr. James B. Conant, one of America’s best informed authorities in the 
field of education, concluded from a recent personal survey made on educational 
needs, that a large number of secondary schools should be consolidated to pro- 
vide better educational facilities and opportunities for our youth. At the same 
time this would reduce costs of operation thereby eliminating any need for 
Federal funds. In a recent address before the National School Board Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, Dr. Conant stated that he favors leaving it up to each 
community to determine what it is willing to expend for public schools. 

3. In view of the many and varied educational bills introduced for considera- 
tion in the 86th Congress, it seems evident that the proponents of Federal aid 
to education are more concerned with obtaining large sums of money to spend 
indiscriminately rather than to first determine need and value of the grants pro- 
vided by the 85th Congress. 

CONCLUSION 













Any objective analysis of the educational system in the United States will 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that the pending proposals for Federal aid to 
education are unnecessary, unreasonable, unsound and dangerous to the preser- 
vation of local initiative and vitality. The ultimate net result of Federal aid 
to education is to transfer a portion of the total educational costs to the Federal 
budget, and to restrict local freedom of decision and action. This the American 
Legion definitely opposes. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Mat RUMPH, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN PHYSICIANS 
AND SuRGEoNS, INC. 


We oppose the Federal aid to education bills (S. 2, H.R. 22 and H.R. 965) and 
all similar legislation proposing Federal intervention in the conduct of schools 
because— 

1. Federal aid in any form and for any purpose will lead to Federal control. 
“It is hardly lack of due process for the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes” (317 U.S., p. 131, last sentence of first paragraph decision by Justice 
Jackson in case of Wickard vs. Filburn, 1942). 

2. If the 10th amendment to the Constitution is to be upheld, as Congressmen 
pledge to do when they take their oath of office, Federal aid to the schools for con- 
struction, for teachers’ salaries, and for any other purpose, is unconstitutional. 

3. There is no demonstrated need for Federal aid to education. According to 
information supplied by the Investment Bankers Association, more than 82 per- 
cent of the dollar value of bond issues proposed were approved by U.S. voters 
in the November 4 elections. This is indisputable evidence that local areas are 
willing to provide for public education needs. 

According to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, total classrooms 
increased from 700,000 to 1,200,000 in the past 11 years; more than 25 percent 
of all classrooms now in use were built in the past 5 years, and more than 40 
percent were built in the past 10 years; the average salary of teachers increased 
from $3,010 to $4,650 in the past 7 years, 1 period during which the number of 
teachers employed increased by 37 percent. Thus, the Nation’s teaching force 
went up by one-third, in a period when the average salary went up more than 
50 percent. 

These are facts. They show conclusively that localities and States are assum- 
ing their responsibility for education, and doing it more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than the Federal Government would or could do, because they are 
close to local problems. Cities and States are not handicapped by the inevitable 
waste of funds always prevalent when the Federal Government compulsorily 
takes tax money away from citizens and only returns a portion of the forced col- 
lections to the localities and States. 

4. It is morally wrong for Congress to appropriate taxpayers’ money for any 
purpose (except for defense of the Nation) when there is no real money to ap- 
propriate. The Federal Government has a national debt hovering around $300 
billion. The Government has no real or honest money to spend unless it proposes 
to saddle the children of this generation and future generations with the 
enormous responsibility of paying for the financial] follies of irresponsible Gov- 
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ernment of this generation. And these are some of the very children that the 
proponents of Federal aid to education fallaciously believe they will be helping. 

5. There is no accepted standard of what constitutes educational needs. As 
Roger A. Freeman, a distinguished educational authority, points out in his study 
of “School Needs in the Decade Ahead” local school authorities have vastly 
different estimates on so-called adequate school needs. For instance, one high 
school principal concludes that with a little classroom readjustment he can get 
by for another year. Another principal would like to add four more music 
rooms, a solarium and teachers’ lounge and, therefore, reports a shortage of 
six classrooms. 

6. Education has been and should be the responsibility of localities and States 
under the close supervision of parents—not the Federal Government. As pointed 
out above, every dollar of Federal aid carries with it a large degree of Federal 
control. In 1916 Congress passed the Smith-Hughes Act providing financial aid 
for local vocational educational systems. Its proponents at the time of passage 
said that the measure would not bring about. Federal controls. Exactly the 
reverse has happened. Federal regulations have been expanded over the years 
and are now printed in a 108-page book—‘‘Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion” (published by the Government Printing Office). Only one sentence on page 
4 is necessary to prove that the Federal Government controls vocational edu- 
cation. It reads: “Each State is required to submit a plan which must meet 
with the approval of the Federal Office of Education.” 

7. Finally, we believe that the proposal for Federal aid to schools is one of the 
greatest threats to our free society in the history of the Nation. Our constitu- 
tional form of government is endangered by the continuing advance of Federal 
powers and the usurpation of State and local responsibilities. We believe that 
if Federal aid to education is enacted into law, it eventually will achieve the 
breakdown of constitutional government, remove educational responsibilities 
from parents, where it belongs, make collectivized captives of our children, and 
bring about an educational system of mediocrity. 

We ask your committee and the Congress to reject Federal aid to education in 
any form and for any purpose. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, February 19, 1959. 


Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Committee on Public Welfare, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: We wish to record the opposition of the Pennsylvania 
State Chamber of Commerce to S. 2, which proposes the extension of Federal 
aid for education on a permanent, large-scale basis. 

We oppose any general program of Federal grants for education to State or 
local governmental units for elementary or secondary schools as we believe such 
grants would permit and promote Federal control of our schools. If the respon- 
sibility and control over education is to remain independent of centralized 
supervision, we believe it essential that Federal financing on a permanent basis 
should be avoided. 

Pennsylvania is proud of its public school system and supports measures to 
steadily improve its programs and facilities. Over the past 9 years, our average 
teachers’ salaries have increased over $2,200, and new schools have been con- 
structed more rapidly than enrollments have increased. 

We believe that Pennsylvania, like most other States, will continue to support 
and improve its school programs if the Federal Government will not further 
— their sources of support and will not undermine State and local initia- 
tive. 

A measure which contemplates the expenditure of $275 million a year in Fed- 
eral money for Pennsylvania’s public schools would, we believe, tend to destroy 
local and State initiative to take care of our own school problems. A measure 
which would cost Pennsylvania taxpayers $325 million a year would certainly 
aid materially in dissipating our State and local governmental sources of sup- 
port for education. 

We respectfully recommend that S. 2 be rejected by your committee. 

Yours very truly, 
ARNOLD L. Epmonps, Evecutive Director. 
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STATEMENT BY GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


This statement has been prepared by Germaine Krettek, director of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Library Association. This organization is a non- 
profit, professional association of more than 22,000 members, consisting of 
librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries interested in the development, 
extension, and improvement of libraries as essential factors in the educational 
program of the Nation. Of the association’s total membership, school librarians 
form a substantial proportion—4,500 members. 

The American Library Association registers its support for legislation such 
as S. 2, being considered by this subcommittee to provide ample and more thor- 
ough educational resources at the elementary and secondary level. The associa- 
tion believes in the urgent need for Federal aid ‘to provide financial assistance 
for the support of public schools by appropriating funds to the States to be used 
for constructing school facilities and for teachers’ salaries.” 

Surveys in this country have shown vividly the great lag in school construc- 
tion and in teachers’ salaries. International events of recent months have 
pointed up still further the immediate necessity of an adequate school plant 
and competent school personnel. 

The coneern of the American Library Association in this problem is not new. 
In 1950, the council, our governing body, took formal action in support of Fed- 
eral aid to public education, without Federal control, including the use of Federal! 
funds for the construction of school buildings. 

In 1957, the council stated further that it believes that our children need 
these buildings now and that nothing should be allowed to interfere with this 
construction program. 

At its meeting in January of this year (1959), the ALA council approved this 
policy statement: “Federal aid te public education is needed to assist the States 
and their local subdivisions: in establishing and maintaining adequate educa- 
tional services and facilities and in equalizing educational opportunity. This 
assistance should also include school and library construction.” 

We endorse the provision of S. 2 (sec. 8) which insures that State and local 
efforts in support of education shall not be reduced. We also approve the re- 
quirement (sec. 11) that there shall be no Federal control over policy determina- 
tion, personnel, curriculum, program of instruction, or the administration of any 
school or school system. 

The American Library Association is interested especially in the effect which 
the bill will have on school libraries and school librarians. As Benjamin C. 
Willis, general superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, wrote in the Nation's 
Schools for December 1955: “Schools have come a long way from the concept 
of a library as a storehouse to the present-day concept of it as a materials cen- 
ter and coordinating agency of the curriculum serving the entire school. But we 
should not. rest until this concept has universal aceeptance, until every school 
has a library and a librarian * * * and until the existing standards for school 
library service are brought into line with the demands of present-day education.” 

The American Library Association assumes that the reference in this bill to 
the provision permitting States to expend funds for construction of classrooms 
and related facilities would include centralized libraries in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and that the term “equipment” would include library books and 
related materials. If this is not the case, the bill should be so amended. 

We recognize, further, the serious effect on the child’s education of the current 
shortage of qualified teachers. The shortage of school librarians with full pro- 
fessional training is just as acute and the effect of the shortage of librarians on 
the child’s education is just as serious. For example, an intensive study being 
carried on at Rutgers University of 44 schools in two Middle Atlantic States 
reveals that in these school alone 48.5 professional positions are needed to meet 
reasonable standards of service. At present, the schools are not getting them. 
This deficit of professional school librarians is likewise to be found generally 
in most of the other States. 

For such reasons as these, the American Library Association is vitally con- 
cerned with any legislation which will improve the salaries of teachers, because 
the term “teacher” as defined in the broad educational sense includes librarians 
of schools. Confirmation of this statement is found in Bulletin 1958, No. 12, 
issued by the U.S. Office of Education, which states that “certification require- 
ments for schoo] librarians reflect a general interpretation by State departments 
of education that school librarians are teachers, as well as librarians.” 
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We respectfully urge, therefore, that the committee report on this legislation 
specify that school libraries and school librarians, in view of their instructional 
functions, are meant to be included in the provisions of this bill. Otherwise, we 
recommend that the language of the bill be amended to specifically include school 
libraries and school librarians. 

On behalf of the American Library Association, may I urge your favorable 
eonsideration of this proposed legislation to correct deficiencies in school con- 
struction and in instructional personnel. 


STATEMENT OF THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA RE FEDERAL 
AID FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 


The Investment Bankers Association of America is a voluntary unincorporated 
trade association of investment banking firms and security dealers who under- 
write and deal in all types of securities. Our association has over 800 member 
firms engaged in one phase or another of the securities business in the United 
States and Canada, including about 100 commercial banks. Our members have, 
in addition to their main offices, over 1,300 registered branch offices. Many of 
these firms underwrite and deal in school bonds and in the aggregate do a large 
percentage of the underwriting, distribution, and trading of school bonds. 


(1) Record classroom construction programs are continuing 


(a) Record amount of school bonds soid.—In 1957 over $2,360,690,000 of school 
bonds were sold in 2,898 issues by States and local educational agencies to 
finance construction of public elementary and secondary schools, which was 
greater than the amount of such bonds sold in any prior year. 

In 1958 over $2,314,458,000 of such school bonds were sold (less than 2 percent 
below the amount sold in 1957). Appendix A lists the total amount and number 
of issues of school bonds sold in each State and Hawaii in 1958. 

The proceeds from the sale of these bonds will obviously be supplemented 
by additional funds from other sources in the construction of classrooms. 

Since school bonds are ordinarily sold before construction contracts are 
awarded and around 1 year is required for actual construction. the classrooms 
financed by the bond sales in 1958 will, in most cases, be reported in the class- 
rooms completed in 1959 and 1960. 

(b) Approval of school bonds at bond elections continues at high level_—Some 
concern was expressed last year in educational circles that voters were unrecep- 
tive to school bond proposals. Testimony was presented to the Subcommittee 
on Education of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare that an 
examination of trends in the value of school bonds voted upon in bond refer- 
endums showed trends to disapprove a large percentage of proposed school bond 
issues. That is not true. 

During 1958, voters approved about 78.2 percent by value of the elementary 
and secondary school bond proposals submitted to them, which compares with 
about 74 percent by value approval of the school bonds voted upon in 1957. 
Furthermore, the dollar amount of school bonds approved at bond elections in 
1958 was about 28 percent higher than the amount approved in 1957. 


(2) The rate of growth in public school enrollments is decreasing 


It. is also encouraging to note that the number of additional classrooms re- 
quired to meet increased enrollment will be smaller during the coming years, 
because the school-age population will not be increasing as rapidly as it has been 
in recent years. The statistics on enrollment in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in past years and the forecast of enrollment in future years, which 
have been made by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
clearly show that the rate of growth in school enrollments is declining and will 
continue to decline through 1970. Looking at the picture in 2-year intervals we 
find that enrollments increased by 8.6 percent during the 1953-54 school years, 
8.1 percent during the school years 1955-56, and 7.5 percent during the school 
years ending 1957-58. The Department forecasts that the increase during the 
school years 1959-60 will be 7.4 percent, during 1961-62 will be 5.7 percent, and 
that the declining trend will continue through 1970. During the school years 
ending 1969-70 the rate of increase is expected to be only 3.1 percent. 
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This means that the number of additional classrooms required to meet the 
growth in enrollments will be smaller than in recent years. These figures leave 
no doubt that the peak period of need for additional elementary and secondary 
school classroom capacity is already behind us and that the need for additional 
classrooms will be declining in the future, at least through 1970. 


(3) The number of additional classrooms needed in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has been decreasing steadily during the past 6 years 


The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has prepared tabula- 
tions showing the number of additional classrooms reported to be needed in each 
State. These tabulations, which are the most reliable estimates available, demon- 
strate clearly that the number of additional classrooms needed in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been decreasing steadily during the past 6 
years: 

In 1952 it was estimated that 312,000 additional classrooms were needed. 

In 1956 it was estimated that 159,000 additional classrooms were needed 
(80,000 to accommodate excess enrollment and 79,000 to replace unsatisfactory - 
facilities). : 

In 1957 it was estimated that only 140,400 additional classrooms were needed 
(63,200 to accommodate excess enrollment and 77,200 to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities). 

Thus, in the 5-year period from 1952 to 1957 the estimated number of needed 
classrooms (to accommodate excess enrollment and to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities) was cut from 312,000 to 140,400. Particularly important is the fact 
that the estimated number of classrooms needed to accommodate excess enroll- 
ment was reduced to 63,200 in the fall of 1957. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare estimated, based on 
State reports, that 68,600 classrooms were completed during the school year 
1956-57 ; that 71,600 classrooms were completed during the school year 1957-58 
(this exceeded the advance estimate of the number that would be completed 
during that school year) ; and that over 68,000 additional classrooms are sched- 
uled for completion during the 1958-59 school year. Some of these additional 
classrooms are necessary to keep abreast of increased enrollment, but many of 
these additional classrooms are rapidly reducing the shortage of needed class- 
rooms. 

The tabulation by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the fall of 1958 estimated that 140,500 additional classrooms were still needed 
at that time (65,300 to accommodate excess enrollment, 75,200 to replace unsat- 
isfactory facilities) ; but some rather strange figures in these estimates suggest 
the possibility that some estimates of the number of classrooms needed may 
have been exaggerated to create an apparent need for Federal aid. 

Comparing the figures reported for one State in 1956 and 1958, the total num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in public elementary and secondary schools increased 
148,190; but the number of classrooms available increased 9,375, so that during 
the 2-year period a new classroom was built for about every 15 pupils in increased 
enrollment. However, in 1956 the report estimated that the State needed only 
3,300 additional classrooms (2.250 to accommodate excess enrollment and 1,050 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities), while in 1958 the report estimated that the 
State needed over 11,100 additional classrooms (over 6,000 to accommodate ex- 
cess enrollment and over 5,100 to replace “unsatisfactory” facilities). Some- 
thing is inconsistent when, despite the construction of classrooms at a rate ex- 
ceeding the increased pupil enrollment, the reported additional classrooms needed 
increased from 3.300 in 1956 to over 11.100 in 1958, even after observing that 
over 4.000 classrooms apparently suddenly became “unsatisfactory” during the 
period from 1956 to 1958. 

Similarly, in another State the number of additional classrooms needed to 
replace “unsatisfactory” facilities reportedly increased from 1.760 in 1956 to 
19087 in 1958. so that over 8,000 classrooms annsrently suddenly became “un- 
satisfactory” during the period between 1956 and 1958. 

The needed classrooms are rapidly being provided without Federal aid. Fur- 
thermore. the continued high volume of sales of school bonds (summarized 
above) during 1958 assures that large numbers of additional classrcoms will be 
constructed during the next several years. 
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CONCLUSION 


The great success with which the needed classrooms rapidly are being pro- 
vided without Federal aid, the decreasing rate of growth in public school enroll- 
ment, and the large classroom construction programs presently underway and 
financed for the next several years (demonstrated by record sales of school bonds 
and approval of a high percentage of school bonds at recent bond elections) lead 
us to conclude that State and local educational agencies can and will provide the 
needed classrooms without Federal aid. 


APPENDIX A 


School bonds sold during 1958 to finance construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools 
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STATEMENT BY LOuISE Stitt, VICE CHAIRMAN, Boarp or DrIREcTORS, NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


Your committee has heard much expert testimony showing that the pheno- 
menal rate of advancement in public education in Russia provides a serious 
threat to our national security and a challenge to us all to take immediate steps 
to raise the standard of education for every child and youth in America. 

We in the National Consumers League agree that the need to meet Russian 
competition in education is urgent, but we also believe that, were there no Russia, 
the fate of our democracy would still depend on the quality and extent of edu- 
cation we provide our young people, and we are convinced that the educational 
system of the United States today is inferior to that which the Nation needs and 
can afford. The success of self-government is determined by the character of de- 
cisions made by the majority of the people day by day. We all suffer from the 
ignorance and indifference of the few. If we are to produce adults capable and 
willing to bear their share of the responsibility necessary to build and maintain a 
free society, training to that end must begin the first day a child enters school. 
He must receive the education and guidance that will develop to the full his po- 
tential capabilities and talents. We as a Nation can be satisfied with nothing less. 

But abundant evidence has been presented this committee to show that we 
have neither the quantity nor quality of teachers nor the physical school facilities 
necessary to provide for all our children the standard of education our times 
require. We will not repeat the testimony presented to you by experts that 
demonstrates the financial inability of most of our local school districts to raise 
tax funds sufficient to pay qualified teachers and to erect appropriate school 
buildings. From the evidence presented, the conclusion is inescapable that if 
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we ure to meet the existing crisis, Federal financial aid to our public schools is 
imperative. For this reason, the National Consumers League supports the 
Murray bill (S. 2) believing, after studying other proposals, that this bill more 
nearly than others will meet the financial requirements of our schools. 

Although we support the entire bill, we should like to call your special atten- 
tion to one section of S. 2, which has singular interest for members of the 
National Consumers League and for many other groups and individuals con- 
cerned with the welfare of children. Section 6(2) of the bill provides that a 
State education agency which desires to use a portion of its Federal allotment for 
teachers’ salaries shall distribute three-fourths of that portion among the school 
districts of the State in the same proportion that the number of teachers in 
those districts bears to the total number of teachers in the State. The basis on 
which the fourth share of the allotment for teachers’ salaries is distributed is left 
to the discretion of the individual States. 

The opportunity this provision offers States to supply much needed educational 
services to children of large numbers of migratory farm workers employed with- 
in their borders each year has significant possibilities, it seems to us. These . 
children are truly the neglected children of our land. The President’s Commis- 
sion on Migratory Labor in 1951 said, “They are children of misfortune. They 
are the rejects of those sectors of agriculture and of other industries undergoing 
change * * *, Migratory farm laborers move restlessly over the face of the 
land * * *. They pass through community after community, but they neither 
claim the community as home nor does the community claim them * * *, The 
public acknowledges the existence of migrants, yet declines to accept them as full 
members of the community. As crops ripen, farmers anxiously await their 
coming; as the harvest closes, the community, with equal anxiety, awaits their 
going.” 

If we are concerned about the kind of future citizens the children of today 
may become, then these migrant children deserve our gravest attention. No- 
body knows how many there are. The United States Office of Education has 
estimated “that every year as least 600,000 children are being denied the priv- 
ileges of a public school education simply because they are always on the move.” 
They have the lowest educational attainment of any group in the Nation and 
constitute the largest single source of illiterates. 

An Arizona report states, “most migrant children entering classes were re- 
tarded in achievement up to 50 percent in comparison with their age level.” 
According to a report from Colorado, “82 percent of all migrant school-age chil- 
dren were retarded from 1 to 8 years. Practically all children 11 years of age 
and over were retarded 3 years of more.” ‘Thirty-five percent of the children of 
school age had left school or had never been in school.” The education subcom- 
mittee of the Governor’s committee on migrant labor of my own State of Ohio 
found in the fall of 1957 that more than one-half of the 728 children of Texas 
migrants enrolled in northern Ohio schools, while their parents harvested the 
crops, were retarded, and half of these were retarded by two years or more. 

Facts of this kind could be multiplied many times, but they would only repeat 
the story that children of migrant farmers are deprived of the educational 
opportunities they so desperately need. These needs are not new nor have they 
recently been discovered. Private citizens and organizations have been working 
with this problem for over 30 years. Experimental schools supported by private 
funds have been organized in nearly every State in which migrant farmers work. 

The National Consumers League and our State leagues have done much in 
this area. For two summers, 1957 and 1958, the National Consumers Committee 
for Research of Education, Inc. financed experiments in two Wisconsin counties. 
The work was carried on in cooperation with the Agriculture Extension Service 
of the University of Wisconsin. Classes were organized for mothers and recrea- 
tional programs provided for children. Even the farm owners, who at the open- 
ing of the project were quite skeptical, admitted at the close of the season that 
the experiment had been a great success. 

The Elizabeth S. Magee Foundation for Education and Research, an off-shoot 
of the Consumers League of Ohio carried on an exceedingly successful school for 
migrant children last summer. This project was conducted in cooneration with 
the State Department of Education, the Ottawa County Board of Education and 
the United Church Women of Ohio. At the end of the summer, one of the 
teachers described the procedure as follows: 

“These first summer sessions have been a combination of orientation and edu- 
eation. We have taught reading, writing and arithmetic, but we have also 
tried to give the children a variety of experience. 
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“We've had singing, painting and modeling activities, and we had a number 
of specialists come to work with the children” * * *, 

“All of the children will be graded and receive report cards * * *. The report 
card will serve chiefly as a basis of information for the teachers in other schools 
these children may attend and help in class placement.” 

The hope of those planning and financing these projects is always that when 
the value of such experiments, not only to the children but to the whole 
community, is demonstrated, local authorities will take them over and make 
them part of their regular school systems. But this seldom happens. In the 
spring of 1956, after several years of private experimenting with summer schools 
for migrants, the New York legislature did appropriate funds for two schools. 
Llowever, in 1958 after the schools had operated with great success for two 
years, a bill to appropriate funds to make the program permanent was cut from 
$30,000 to $10,000. Appreciative as a community may be of the work that has 
been done, the reason for letting the projects drop is always the same. Lack 
of funds sufficient to maintain adequate schools for the children of permanent 
citizens makes provision for migrant children impossible. There can be little 
doubt, whatever the responsibility of the Federal Government is for aiding all 
public education, that it has a clear-cut obligation for the education of these 
migrant children who cross and recross State lines many timese during a school 
year. 

This brings us back to section 6(2) of S. 2. Our friends in the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Association of Education assure us that the 
unassigned one-fourth of the Federal allotment for teachers’ salaries may be 
used in any way the state agency decides is proper, such as additional teachers 
for that part of the school year when migrants are in the community ; for paying 
teachers for special remedial classes for these and other children who may 
need special programs; or in a nuinber of other ways. 

Quite properly, S. 2 does not stipulate that a State shall use funds for these 
or any other programs. It does, however, give the States an opportunity to 
determine their own special needs and designates the portion of the Federal al- 
lotment which may be used to finance the remedies. 

This, in our opinion, is the most constructive proposal for financing education 
for migrant children contained in any current education bill. For this reason 
and others presented in this statement, the National Consumers League earnestly 
hopes that the subcommittee on education will give the Murray bill its favor- 
able consideration, and that the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will report it to the Senate with recommendations for passage. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New York, N.Y., Mareh 11, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Murray: You are to be commended for your sponsorship of 
legislation that will provide Federal aid for school construction and for teachers’ 
salaries. The National Child Labor Committee has long recognized that States 
and local communities need assistance in providing adequate education for all 
our children. In the light of critical needs for such help now, we strongly en- 
dorse the Murray-Metcalf education bill (S. 2, H.R. 22). 

NCLC is particularly interested in your bill because it will strengthen educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of migratory farm workers. These children 

there are probably as many as 100,000 of them of school age—are the most 
deprived educationally of any of our children, according to the U.S. Office of 
Education. One of the main reasons for this is the widespread lack of funds to 
provide schooling for them in local school districts where they live, both in their 
“home base’ States and in States “up to road.” 

Your bill will relieve this lack of funds and will help us stop short-changing 
these youths at a time when our Nation can ill-afford manpower waste. 

I would like you to include a copy of this letter in the record of hearings being 
conducted by your subcommittee. 

Respectfully, 
int E. Conen, Executive Secretary. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, 
SanTA CLARA CHAPTER, 


San Jose, Calif., March 8, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MurRRayY, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Deak SENATOR MurRAY: The Santa Clara Chapter, National Association of 
Social Workers, is the professional organization of social workers whose mem- 
bers are engaged in governmental and private family and child care agencies, 
medical and psychiatric clinics and hospitals. We see constant evidence, even in 
a more favored State (from an income standpoint) like California, of the in- 
ability of our local and State government to keep up with the growth in our child 
population. We heartily approve of both sections 5 and 6 of S. 2. 

Our national platform statement endorses Federal aid to education, based upon 
relative educational need, fiscal capacity, and the universal availability of such 
education to all qualified applicants. 

We are very pleased with the provision in your bill allowing the State agency ° 
to use one-quarter of the Federal allotment in any way that the agency considers 
proper. Santa Clara County has an extremely large number of migrant agri- 
cultural workers, the children of whom have the lowest educational attainments 
of any group in the Nation. Even in this wealthy State the local school funds 
are to inadequate to assume this additional financial burden. Therefore it 
is essential that some Federal financial aid be provided in this area. 

We hope very much that the Murray-Metcalf education bills will be enacted 
intolaw. We feel very strongly that since all States are faced with large growth 
of child population, funds sufficient should be appropriated in a way that will 
encourage higher income States to do a better job of providing classrooms for all 
children and to raise the level for facilities in the lower income States. This 
will undoubtedly cost more than the proposals in the administration bills but 
it would be an investment in the future of America that is certainly worthwhile. 


We are grateful for this opportunity to state our views on this important 
subject. 


Yours very truly, 


(Mrs.) Lean H. LACHENBRUCH, 
Legislative Chairman, Santa Clara Chapter, National Association of Social 
Workers, Menlo Park, Calif. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
New York N.Y., March 12, 1959. 
Senator JAMEs FE. Murray, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurRAY: Once again, the National Council of Jewish Women 
would like to express its continuing grave concern about the inadequacies and 
shortages in the Nation’s educational facilities. We urge immediate congres- 
sional action to provide critically needed Federal help for improved schooling for 
America’s children. 

At the NCJW national biennial convention, which met in Los Angeles 2 weeks 
ago, delegates representing our nationwide membership of 110,000 women took 
a close look at the urgent problems facing our youth today, and called for “no 
further delay in taking long overdue action on education, juvenile delinquency, 
recreation and job training.” To help meet school and teacher shortages— 
which the council’s local sections have found in recent surveys of community 
needs in every part of the country—the convention called for “immediate passage 
of Federal legislation to grant funds to the States for school construction and for 
teachers’ salaries. 

Tn response to the current Government economy drive, the assembled represent- 
atives of 240 council sections across the Nation declared: “The drive to balance 
the budget at all costs is a threat to the objectives of the United States. * * * 
Recognizing that sound fiscal policies are essential, we believe that they must 
encompass the services required for the Nation’s strength and well-being. As 


citizens, we are willing to make whatever sacrifices are required for the future of 
our country.” 
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The National Council of Jewish Women urges prompt and favorable congres- 
sional action on the School Support Act of 1959 (S. 2) providing financial assist- 
ance to the States for increased school construction and teachers’ salaries. I 
respectfully request that this letter be included in the record of the hearings 
on education legislation before your subcommittee. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Mrs. CHARLES HyMeEs, President. 


(The following was submitted for the record by Allen P. Burkhardt, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Norfolk, Nebr.) 


{From “News and Cues,” Education Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Special issue, February 1959] 


A ScHooL SUPERINTENDENT’S VIEW ON THE GROWING INTRUSION OF THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT IN THE FIELD OF EpUCATION 


ABOUT THE WRITER 


Allen P. Burkhardt is a native of Stanton, Nebr. He holds an 
A.B. degree from Nebraska Wesleyan University, a M.S. degree from 
Columbia University in New York City, and a Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Nebraska. 

He is the superintendent of schools and president of the Junior 
College, Norfolk, Nebr., and has been since 1931. He has served as 
visiting professor, summers, at Colorado College of Education, Gree- 


ley, Colo. ; the University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.; and the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Lincoln. 


I would like to talk about the growing intrusion of the National Government 
in the field of education. 


Let me put the case to you squarely—without prejudice—and with a full 
realization that time never stands still. 

In recent years the Congress has entertained legislation which called for 
National Treasury appropriations for school construction and for teacher sal- 
aries. These bills did not pass, but they are certain to be reintroduced. There 
is heavy pressure behind them. 

Their passage would represent a basic change in the traditional philosophy 
of education in this country which dates back about 170 years. 

Throughout our history, the American people have strongly adhered to the 
philosophy of popular education for all our citizens. During colonial times and 
during the early days of our republic our schools were maitnained by religious 
bodies, voluntary secular groups, and families who clubbed together to board a 
teacher around the neighborhood for the benefit of their children. 

It was very early, however, that a public responsibility for education came to 
be recognized. We find the first evidence in New England where the free school 
was aligned with the free church and the town meeting to form the third leg of 
what might be called a tripod of freedom. 

The principle of education as a public responsibility spread from the New 
England colonies to others. In the second quarter of the 19th century, the move- 
ment for universal primary and secondary education led to a tremendous growth 
of public schools throughout the country. 

State governments began to give financial support to education and to estab- 
lish minimum education standards. The role of the States in education has 
steadily expanded ever since, although the immediate control and support of 
the primary and secondary school system still lies with the local schoo! district. 

The National Government stayed out of the educational picture insofar as 
control was concerned; but it helped education. As early as 1785 and on later 
occasions, the National Government made grants of public lands to help States 
and territories establish school systems. These grants were valuable assets to 
public education, but they did not initiate or imply a continuing national pro- 
gram of action for the support of education. They were in the category of 
single transactions. They were not in the category of continuing subsidies. 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTROLS THAT WHICH IT SUBSIDIZES 


The proponents of National Government intervention in public education today 
will tell us that times. have changed, and that only a dinosaur mind would 
resist the appropriation of Federal funds for school construction, teachers’ sal- 
aries and other costs of schooling. They ignore or at least scoff at a Supreme 
Court decision which declares that the National Government may control that 
which it subsidizes. Those of us who say that Federal subsidy of education will 
lead to centralized control of education—with textbooks written by Washington 
bureaucrats—are brushed off as calamity howlers and croaking ravens of 
despair. 

They will point to the fact that the National Government is already contribut- 
ing to public education but is not attempting to control its direction. They raise 
the point that if a little Federal aid is a good thing, why not more of it? 

They argue that Treasury funds help support agricultural extension programs 
and agricultural research at many colleges and universities; that the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps is federally supported. So are defense research con- 
tracts with colleges and veterans’ education programs. And as for building 
schools—why—the argument is that the National Government built a lot of 
them in the 1930’s, and has built others since in areas especially affected by 
Federal activities. And what about the school lunch program? 

In the end, they sum up their case by triumphantly challenging anyone who 
opposes Federal intervention in education by asking where the element of con- 
trol comes in. 

lt as sounds plausible to those who have not taken the trouble to examine the 
facts. Those of us who work in the field of education know full well that con- 
trol always accompanies gifts or loans of money. It is right that this is the 
case. No government agency should give away the taxpayers’ money without 
knowing what happens to it. Dr. Ward G. Reeder, professor of education at 
Ohio State University, an eminent authority in the field of school administra- 
tion, in his book “‘The Fundamentals of School Administration” says: “For any- 
one to advocate Federal aid without Federal control is to advocate nonsense; a 
certain amount of Federal control has always followed Federal aid and, as the 
present writer believes, a certain amount of it should.” 

Let us take a brief look at these existing programs of so-called Federal aids 
to education and at the U.S. Office of Education. 








U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION—A CLEARING HOUSE FOR IDEAS 

The U.S. Office of Education conducts research, provides information and 
service to school authorities and te Government agencies in the United States 
and abroad, compiles and publishes statistics and bulletins and performs varied 
service activities. It exercises little or no control over the schools because it 
has no general aid funds to distribute. 

It administers the temporary programs of financial assistance for school con- 
struction in federally affected areas. It also administers grants to States in 
support of resident instruction at land-grant colleges and the program of aid to 
vocational education. As of today, vocational education is tied to general edu- 
cation more closely than it used to be, but the Federal program grew largely 
from a national concern about the shortage of trained labor in 1917—the year 
we entered World War I. Asa result, the National Government provided grants- 
in-aid to the States for the salaries and training of teachers of agricultural, 
trade and industrial, and home economics subjects in public schools. 


VOCATION AL 





EDUCATION 





FINANCED MOSTLY WITH STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS 


Subsequent laws have broadened the scope of vocational aid. Total annual 
grants now amount to around $37 million, distributed among several categories. 
In the fiscal year 1957, Federal grants accounted for only 19.4 percent of total 
public expenditures for vocational education. The States contributed 35.4 per- 
cent of local governments 45.2 percent. For every dollar the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending, the States are spending $1.82 and local government $2.32. 
Compared with their Federal grants, 10 States spend over 5 times as much 
State and local funds, and 21 States spend more than 4 times. as much. The 
two lowest spending States, Maine and New Hampshire, pay $1.90 of State and 
local funds for every $1 grant received from the Federal Government. Many of 


the States with low per capita income are spending heavily for vocational 
education. 
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It is apparent the States and localities have already assumed the major re- 
sponsibility for supporting vocational education. Most of the existing federally 
aided programs have matured, and might well benefit from closer integration 
with the general educational programs in the States and localities. 

The Joint Federal-State Action Committee of Governors and Federal Officials, 
appointed by President Eisenhower last fall unanimously agreed that this voca- 
tional function of education should be returned to the States along with tax 
sources to support it. The administration has concurred in this viewpoint. 

The key point is that the Federal vocational education program was designed 
to promote certain skills and not education generally. That is important to 
keep in mind. It is also important to note that the need for Federal aid in 
the fields of vocational homemaking and vocational agriculture has long since dis- 
appeared but the aid, with its accompanying control, continues to come. The 
control comes through the State, but it stems from Washington. The control is 
definite and in detail, regulating the course of study, length of class periods, 
qualifications and activities of the teachers, etc. It is also significant to note 
that the per student cost figures in vocational agriculture and vocational home- 


making are among the highest, and in many schools the highest, of any subject 
in the curriculum. 


FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS CONSTITUTE A SPECIAL CASE 


It is also important to keep in mind that Treasury funds for schools in 
federally affected areas constitute a special case and have nothing to do with 
education generally. The program dates back to 1941 when Federal activity 
in the interest of national defenses began to alter the character of various com- 
munities. Quiet communities suddenly found themselves the center of roaring 
activity as defense plants moved in. 

The program, as it presently exists, recognizes the obligation of the National 
Government to support education in areas where increased school enrollment 
arising from activities of the National Government places a substantial and 
continuing burden on local school districts. 

Business and civic groups which resist general Federal aid have endorsed 
this assistance to federally impacted areas as a necessary part of our defense 
effort. They know that many such areas cannot meet the sudden demands for 
school expansion and that the problem is often aggravated by the tax-exempt 
status of Federal property. 

Conditions of eligibility for Federal funds and allotment criteria are provided 
by law. Grants are made directly to eligible school districts, and matching is 
not required. 

In some of these schools, however, Federal support would be unnecessary and 
in others could be substantially curtailed if legislation providing payments in 
lieu of taxes were to replace the present law. There will, however, be some 
districts which should have continuing support from the National Government 
to insure adequate education for the children of Federal defense personnel— 
both military and civilian. 

Again, the point is that the Federal aid to schools in federally affected areas 
is a special case. Any argument that this program is a worthy precedent for 
Federal intervention generally is a thing of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


SURPLUS COMMODITY DONATIONS SHOULD CONTINUE 


Now we come to the school lunch program which is often cited as an example 
of how benevolent a centralized government can be while at the same time 
keeping its hands off the control of the schools by local authorities. 

Irregular emergency grants for school lunches date back to 19338. Annual 
donations of agricultural commodities began in 19°25, and annual cash grants 
for balanced Innches in 1948. The primary authorization for the present 
program is the National School Lunch Act of 1946, under which the Department 
of Agriculture distributes cash and commodities to States for non-profit school 
lunches, and makes cash payments directly to non-profit private schools in the 27 
States which prohibit State payments to private schools. 

Let us take note that the school lunch program is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture—not the Office of Edueation. This comes to pass be- 


eause the program assists in cutting down agricultural surpluses. This is the 
primary purpose. 
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I think we can all agree that surplus commodity donations should continue, 
but I would like to see a reduction and eventual elimination of cash grants after 
a reasonable period of time and let the States, localities, and parents assume 
the full responsibility for the cash financing required. 

The school lunch program has the definite merit of promoting child health, 
but here again, we have a case of a specialized Federal activity which can in no 
way be construed as a precedent for an expansion of appropriations from the 
national Treasury for education in general. 


FEDERAL INTERVENTION IN EDUCATION IS A NEW PHILOSOPHY 


The fact is that none of the long-standing education activities of the National 
Government have anything to do with general education. The ROTC was 
estab!ished in the interests of national defense. Research allotments to insti- 
tutions of higher education are for the same purpose. Schools constructed in 
the 1930’s with national Treasury funds were built to provide employment 
under an emergency public works program. 

When closely examined, the case of the would-be interventionists in education 
falls flat on its fact. Their alleged precedents have no real exhibit value. 


THEY HAVE THEIR FOOT IN THE DOOR 


Nevertheless, they have their foot in the door, and they are a force with which 
to be reckoned. They made definite gains in 1958. The last Congress was in 
a mood of intense concern about the sudden advent of the space age. It con- 
sidered a variety of emergency programs to balance off the challenge of the 
Soviet sputniks. 

In a sort of panic atmosphere the administration proposed scholarships and 
loans to high-ability youth and grants-in-aid to the States—which the States 
were to match—to improve the quality of instruction in science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages and to encourage Statewide setups for testing, counsel- 
ing, and the guidance of all teenagers. 

Other proposals to accelerate the training of needed manpower included pro- 
grams in foreign language training, with special language centers for the teach- 
ing of the more rare languages. They also included Federal fellowships to en- 
courage the establishment and expansion of the graduate schools and institutes 
at selected colleges for the further training of language teachers and guidance 
counselors. 

Still other programs proposed as emergency defense measures were those to 
explore the possible uses of radio, television and other media to improve instruc- 
tion, a system of area vocational technical schools, a new science information 
service and a better system of collecting statistics about education from the 
several States. 

Altogether, the National Defense Education Act authorized 12 different pro- 
grams, all presumed to meet the stated purpose of insuring trained manpower of 
sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national defense needs of the United 
States. In signing the act, the President said it is an emergency undertaking 
to be terminated after 4 years. 

There are grave suspicions that it will not be terminated after 4 years or after 
14 vears. This sort of thing has an unfortunate way of becoming engraved in 
national policy, and the powers of the National Government under the National 
Defense Education Act are tremendous, even if uncertain at this date. That is 
why the close obsevers of National Government policies opposed it during its 
consideration by the Congress. There is suspicion about this new law, if for no 
other reason than that advocates of permanent Federal intervention see it as a 
step in their direction. 


LOCAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION HAS SUCCEEDED 


The best argument against such permanent Federal assumption of responsi- 
bility for education is the faith in and success of local-State government in this 
field. And local control of education has succeeded. In fact, we Americans 
have evolved the best system of education ever developed through the diverse 
approaches of the 48 States. 

I have nothing against change, if change will actually mean progress. But 
there is no evidence that a change to Federal responsibility in education would 
renresent anything but deterioration—deterioration in local effort and determi- 
nation to have good schools. 
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The strength of this country springs from the fact that America is a republic. 
The Constitution guarantees to each State the right of a republican form of 
government. 

The phenomenal growth and development of this continent was achieved with- 
out the benevolent direction of centralized government. 

Our per capita income is greater than that of any other nation. Our educa- 
tional system is the admiration of the world. Only recently, Britain has been 
examining our junior and senior high schodol system with a view to adapting 
it to its own needs. 


STATE AND LOCAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION—ONE OF OUR MOST PRIZED TRADITIONS 


The trend throughout the world is toward centralized decision-making—toward 
collectivism—and we ourselves have been edging in that direction for several 
decades, but collectivism breeds servility and stagnation. It has never worked 
anywhere, any place, in all recorded time of men. 

What shall we do? Trade in a proven pattern of success for a pattern of 
acknowledged failure? 

That is what we are being asked to do. National treasury support for public 
schools would be a critical step in that direction. 

The American people can take pride in the accomplishments of State and 
local governments in the continued extension of educational opportunities. 
Financial support has, on the whole, been generously provided and standards 
have steadily risen, even in the less wealthy States. There is ample reason to 
regard State and local control of education as one of our most prized tradtions. 

It is beside the point and completely unnecessary to justify a national interest 
in education solely upon considerations of national defense or population 
mobility. 

There is nothing incompatible between the national interest in an educated 
citizenry and our tradition of leaving responsibility for general public educa- 
tion to the States. The national interest in education, like many other national 
objectives, is best served by State and local administration and control. National 
action related to general public education is best confined to research, advisory, 
and clearing house functions. 

It remains to apply these general considerations to existing Federal programs 
and to any present or anticipated shortages in elementary and secondary school 
facilities. 

MORE STUDENTS, MORE TEACHERS, MORE NEW CLASSROOMS 


Rapidly expanding communities have necessarily experienced some lag in 
getting schools built for their increasing enrollment, but the overall story of 
progress in education by local means is indicative of energetic leadership and 
widespread support. 

I do not wish to clutter up this presentation with too many figures, but I would 
like to point out that school enrollments increased from 25.1 million in 1950 to 
32.8 million in 1957. This was an increase of more than 30 percent. Neverthe- 
less, the pupil-teacher ratio declined from 27.5 to 26.2. In other words, the 
teachers employed increased from some 917,000 to 1,254,000—or almost 37 per- 
eent. 

This remarkable expansion of the teaching corps was achieved at the same time 
that the average salary of teachers was raised from $3,010 in 1949-50 to $4,650 
in 1957-58. 

We expanded the Nation’s teaching force by more than one-third, while at the 
same time inereasing the average teacher salary by more than 50 percent—and 
during this period built almost half a million new classrooms. This is an amaz- 
ing achievement. It has not been duplicated either in the world of business or in 
other fields of Government. 

Who did it? People did it. Loealities did it. States did it. The National 
Government did not do it. 

This achievement most certainly does not suggest any lack of will or ability 
on the part of the States and their communities to maintain good school systems. 

On the contrary, it reveals a degree of leadership and a willingness to employ 
local and State resources for school purposes, that denies any justification for 
“* * * 9 massive infusion of Federal funds to be used by the States and locali- 
ties for teachers’ salaries and to build classrooms * * *’ as recommended in 
September 1958, by the National Education Association. 


39997—59-——_33 
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POPULATION INCREASE CAUSES SOME GROWING PAINS 












Educational facilities vary widely from State to State, from community to 
community. This situation intensifies the problems, found in some States, that 
stem from marked disparities in the size and resources of local school districts. 

A number of States have reorganized their school systems to eliminate dis- 
tricts too small and too poor to do an adequate job. The consolidation of uneco- 
nomical school districts needs to be speeded in the interests of economy and the 
improvement of educational standards. 

Consolidation should be supplemented by effective equalization procedures 
or other devices under which the States enables poorer districts to carry on an 
adequate school program. In addition, the State should help finance both current 
operations and capital outlays for buildings when the locality clearly lacks 
enough resources to provide them. Many States are now doing this. 

Some States have severely restricted the taxing and borrowing powers of 
their subdivisions. Many of these restrictions, and some of the limits the States 
have imposed on their own taxing and borrowing powers, will, if not modified, | 
deprive school systems of the increased capital outlays and operating revenues 
required during the next decade. The States should modify these constitutional 
and statutory limitations that impede effective State and local action. 

The proper course for State and local governments is quite clear. Good schools 
are essential to the national welfare: the most important resource of the United 
States is not its soil, minerals, climate, or extent of territory, but its citizens. 






















STATES HAVE CAPACITY TO MEET EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 





The States do have the capacity to meet their educational requirements. This 
is a proven fact. Every State in the Union, and probably every school district in 
the United States is in better financial condition than is our Federal Government. 
Federal aid to the schools of America would either increase deficit spending or 
Federal taxation and speed the inflationary trend. With financial aid would 
eventually come Federal control. Any degree of Federal control over education 
would be disastrous to our tradition of local authority and State responsibility. ~ 

If adequate educational opportunities were possible only through a program 
of Federal financial assistance, the decision would be clear. But it does not 
follow that Federal aid is the way to get good schools. Under any moderate 
program of aid, the amount going to individual States would not be large enough 
to count effectively. And Federal aid in an amount sufficient to mitigate the 
problem significantly would result in such undermining of State and local respon- 
sibility as to endanger seriously the kind of educational system that has served 
America so well. 

Our lawmakers in Washington can serve us best by cutting Federal participa- 
tion in education and other fields which can best be handled by the States and 
local communities. They might better devote their energies toward the balanc- 
ing of the budget and the saving of our economic system through halting the 
inflationary trend. 

Local and State governments can, should, and, in my opinion, will make the 
wisest decisions—and adequate provision—for the best development of education. 


















[Excerpted from pp. 63 and 64 of the hearings, Wednesday, July 16, 1958] 





U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 

Washington, D.C. 


* * * T have always been opposed to Federal aid for schools or education in 
any form. I am opposed to general aid, and also opposed to the present Dill 
which calls for aid for school construction purposes. It’s my feeling that the 
communities of Nebraska and, for that matter, of the entire United States are 
better able to build their own school buildings than is Uncle Sam. There isn't 
a school district in the United States in as bad shape, financially, as the Federal 
Government. Furthermore, if we ever accept aid from Washington. we will 
have to expect to accept accompanying control. Contrary to what some people 
try to say, there is no such thing as Federal aid without Federal control. 

A good example is in the field of vocational agriculture and home economics. 
We receive Federal aid through the State department of education in the amount 
of about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these two departments, 
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In order to get this money we have to accept and adopt the course of study 
outlined and specified by the Federal Government, through the State department. 
We have to permit inspection trips by State employees who receive part of their 
money from the Federal Government. We have to hire teachers whose qualifi- 
cations are approved by the same groups. We have to send our teachers to con- 
ferences designated by those authorities. If we have night classes, they have 
to be operated according to the rules of the Federal and State departments. In 
other words, we are perfectly able to work out our own course of study in all 
other fields, including science, mathematics, English, and other technical fields 
because we don’t get any Federal aid—but, because we get Federal aid for agri- 
culture and home economics, we have to accept courses of study worked out by 
other people. We, also, have to accept supervision from the outside in those 
fields, while in every other field we are trusted to do our own supervision. Other 
examples of control in these fields are these: We are told how long our periods 
of recitation have to be—that’s not true in any other field; we are told how large 
the classrooms and shops have to be, what type of equipment we have to have, 
even the type of floor in the rooms. Weare told about how much money to spend 
per student. We are not allowed to use the teachers in those departments in 
any other fields, except home economics, or agriculture. If we do. we lose our 
aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute contro] from Washington, then at least 
it’s a reasonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch program, veterans’ aid for 
college students, ete., are all examples of aid with control. There is no such 
thing as aid without control and, for that matter, there probably should be 
control with aid. My whole story is that we don’t need the aid, and since we 
don’t need it, why should we ask for it and then give up local control of the 
schools in the process * * *. 

ALLEN P. BURKHARDT, 
Superintendent, Norfolk Public Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. 


[From the Norfolk Daily News, Tuesday, Jan. 13, 1958] 
WASHINGTON TELLS US 


We have been assured all along that Nebraska could accept Federal money 
for mathematics, science, and other programs without fear that the Government 
would insist on calling the rules, 

So the State board of education voted to accept $152,036, laid down the plans 
to use it, and sent the information to Washington. 

Now the State’s plans have come back with instructions to follow the plan 
established by the Federal Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

And State Commissioner of Education Freeman Decker announces that at the 
next meeting of the State board “the math and science program would be re- 
vised according to the final guide lines sent out by the Federal Government,” 
as the commissioner is quoted in Nebraska Education News. 

The Federal Department will set the terms and the State will follow them. 

This is as it has been and as it always will be. The Federal Government 


is not going to pay the bill unless it makes sure the money is used as the Goy 
ernment wants it used. 


RESOLUTION OF MONTANA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF SCHOOL SUPPORT ACT OF 1959 


A resolution by the 36th delegate assembly of the Montana Education Asso- 
ciation to the Congress of the United States; the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare of the U.S. Senate; the Committee on Education and Labor of 
the U.S. House of Representatives ; the Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. 
Senate; the Committee on Appropriations of the U.S. House of Representatives ; 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Marion B. Folsom; the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, Lawrence G. Derthick; requesting the enactment 
into law of S. 2 and H.R. 22 now before the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States that would authorize and provide funds to provide 
financial assistance for the support of public schools to be used for constructing 
school facilities and for teachers’ salaries : 

“Whereas the continued economic growth and adequate defense of our coun- 
try and the very preservation of our American way of life depend upon the 
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degree to which our youth are provided the opportunity for a quality education ; 
and 

“Whereas the basic requisites for a quality education are competent teachers 
and sufficient suitable classrooms; and 

“Whereas official reports of Soviet educational and scientific accomplish- 
ments indicate the great need for strengthening American public education ; and 

“Whereas there is a present shortage of more than 140,000 classrooms and 
approximately 135,000 qualified teachers to meet current needs; and 

“Whereas many States are unable to finance necessary school construction; 
and 

“Whereas teachers’ salaries are not sufficient to attract and retain qualified 
young people into the teaching profession in adequate numbers to meet the 
needs of our schools ; and 

“Whereas Federal financial support for education is not new and has not 
resulted in Federal control of education ; and 

“Whereas the provisions of S. 2 and H.R. 22 insure and guarantee continued 
State and local control of our schools: Now, therefore, be it : 

“Resolved by the 36th Delegate Assembly of the Montana Education Asso- 
ciation, That we respectfully urge and request the Congress of the United States 
to enact into law S. 2 and H.R. 22, otherwise known as the School Support 
Act of 1959, now before the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States and to authorize and provide funds to provide financial assistance 
for the support of public schools to be used for constructing school facilities and 
for teachers’ salaries; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be submitted to each of the indi- 
viduals and to the chairman of each of the committees named in the title of 
this resolution and also to the presiding officers of both Houses of the Congress 
of the United States, Richard M. Nixon and Sam E. Rayburn.” 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. F. L. BULL, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


First, I should like to identify myself. I am Mrs. F. L. Bull, chairman of leg- 
islation for the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. I appreciate very 
much this opportunity to appear before you and to express the views of my organ- 
ization regarding the crucial problems facing our public school system and our 
State and local fiscal authorities. Our national congress is a voluntary organi- 
zation with a membership of more than 11 million men and women who are 
taxpayers in every State and Territory of the Union. Our sole concern is for 
children—their health, their education, and their welfare. 

In an organization as large and democratic as ours it is understandable that 
we find a wide variety of opinions. However, we have certain basic legislation 
policies each of which must be approved by at least 30 State congresses before 
it can be added to or deleted from our national program. These policies de 
termine, at all times, our legislation action and are briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

That our free public school system should be maintained and strengthened. 

That the ever-increasing needs of our school’s require action at all levels of 
government: local, State, and National. 

That Federal funds for the support of education should go to publicly con- 
trolled, tax-supported schools only. 

That provisions should be made to insure minimum Federal and maximum 
local control. 

That no legislation be promoted by the NCPT unless it has bipartisan sup- 
port. 

That States and Territories be encouraged to put forth their best efforts to 
equalize opportunities within their own boundaries. 


NEED FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


The great shortage of classrooms in every part of the country has grown more 
and more acute each year even as States and local communities have constanly 
bettered their own efforts to finance thir own programs of school construction. 
During the last two Congresses our national organization has doubled and re- 
doubled its efforts to secure legislation that would have provided aid from the 
Federal Government to States and Territories for school building construction. 
Today, despite greater effort and soaring costs at the local and State levels, 
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the need for school construction is greater than ever. Like Alice in Wonderland, 
we have had to run faster and faster just to stand still. 

We feel we deprive children of their birthright when we push them into greatly 
overcrowded classrodoms with inadequate teaching equipment and facilities, or 
send them to school in shifts, cheating them of a half day’s schooling which is 
provided for others. Certainly it is not conducive to quality education when 
the teacher has no time for the slow learner, the rapid learner, the trouble- 
maker, or the children who need special attention; actually, the entire class is 
handicapped under such conditions. You have heard testimony to the fact that 
States and local communities have tried to cope with these problems. Hundreds 
of school bonds have been sold, debt service charges have mounted appallingly, 
many communities and States have reached the limits of their bonded indebted- 
ness, some have taxed themselves to capacity and curbed other essential serv- 
ices, and still the need grows. We agree with the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
that American education has much to be proud of and that substantial gains 
have been made in recent years; in fact we have worked diligently to achieve 
these gains at the grassroots and we know something of the costs and sacrifices. 
We do not agree that these needs are rapidly decreasing; on the contrary, we 
know they not only still exist but in many places are increasing. 


INADEQUATE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


As we have appeared before committees of the Congress in past years to 
call attention to unmet needs of our educational system, especially the shortage 
of classrooms, we have become increasingly more aware of the other great short- 
age—the inadequate supply of qualified teachers. There is no way to measure 
fully the waste in the development of human resources aS a result of the short- 
age of qualified teachers of our children. The deficiency in numbers has ob- 
secured the more serious and greater deficiency in the quality of personnel. 
Since World War II we have lacked more than 100,000 qualified teachers every 
year. Parents all over this country are shocked that today approximately 29 
percent of all elementary school teachers in the United States have less than 4 
years of college preparation. 

It is even more significant when we realize that these elementary school years 
are the most crucial years for a child and he heeds an extremely able teacher. 
Even the veterinarian who treats our cattle and the dentist who treats our teeth 
are required to have 5 or more years of college preparation, yet so many teachers 
dealing with the minds of children have less than 4 years. 

Even more disturbing is the fact that too few young people are going into the 
profession and too few of those who do enter it actually stay. The Rockefeller 
report, “Pursuit of Excellence,” claims that approximately 50 percent of all 
graduates from all colleges (public and private) all over this country for the 
next 10 years would be needed to meet the country’s teacher shortage in the 
decade ahead. We know from experience that higher salaries is the key factor 
in securing and in retaining qualified teachers. 

Parents who are closest to our schools know that in the final analysis it is the 
teacher that makes the difference, and that quality education depends largely 
upon quality teachers. Adequate salary scales would mean selective recruit- 
ment and thus higher standards with less teacher turnover, which adds up to 
improvement in the quality of teaching. Until we build up respect for the teach- 
ing profession by placing our dollars where we place our values, we will have 
to continue to outbid our neighboring States and communities for the few quali- 
fied teachers, leaving the less wealthy communities whomever is left. It this 
fair to children? 

FEDERAL AID NEEDED 


Piecemeal approaches to the construction and salary problems will not be 

sufficient. We need bold and courageous action in both these areas and we 
need it now. These problems have been accumulating for three decades. Many 
States have made valiant efforts to cope with construction needs, while others 
have tried to provide adequate salary increases; few have been able to do both, 
at least to no degree of satisfaction or adequacy. 
; We feel that our government at the local, State, and National levels has an 
inescapable obligation to provide increased moral and financial support to edu- 
cation if the American school system is to be able to meet the challenges of the 
present and of the future. We parents are concerned not so much as to the 
cost of providing the best possible education for our children as we are with the 
tremendously greater cost of not providing it. 
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I am not speaking for any particular bill but rather putting my organiza- 
tion on record as feeling that school construction and salary increases are the 
two most essential needs of education today. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize the ability and the sincerity of your committee, 
and are confident that you will report out a bill to meet today’s education crisis. 

I thank you for the privilege of appearing before you today. 


CASCADE CouNtTyYy TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
Great Falls, Mont., April 21, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: The Cascade County Trades and Labor Assembly is 
unanimous in its support of the Murray-Metcalf bill ou Federal aid to education, 

We feel that in Montana, where we do not have the vast property improve- 
ments needed to sustain property taxes, it is most necessary that Federal assist- 
ance be obtained to provide suitable educational opportunities for our youngsters. 

The assembly also sees much fallacy in the great stress of technical subjects. 
We feel that training in how to live together and in statemanship is perhaps 
more important than how to decimate the earth the quickest. 

Very truly yours, 


[SEAL] JoHN Evanko, Secretary. 


MONTANA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM ‘TEACHERS, 


Laurel, Mont., April 19, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. Murray: The following resolution on Federal support was passed 
at the State business meeting of the Department of Classroom Teachers in 
Billings on April 11, 1959: 

“We urge continued Federal assistance for present well-established and use- 
ful programs. We believe that Federal assistance should be given to the States 
to meet emergency needs of the public school construction and salaries. These 
funds should be distributed to all States through an objective allocation basis, 
and that administration of the funds should be under the control of regular edu- 
eational authorities within the States. We recommend the support of the entire 
Murray-Metcalf bill which provides for Federal funds for each school child, with 
local control, and oppose any efforts to substitute lesser provisions.” 

The department wishes to express its appreciation for your leadership and 
support of our schools in Congress. The recent school elections in Montana 


indicate the increasing need for legislation as proposed in the Murray-Metcalf 
bill. 


Sincerely yours, 
CAROLYN StTAIGER, Secretary. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Sheffield, Pa., April 25, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MurrRay, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY : Because the members of the Sheffield, Pa., Chamber of 
Commerce recognize that Senate bill 2 is a vital necessity to the public schools, 
the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce at its meeting Thursday, April 23, 1959, voted 
to request you to do all in your power to effect the passage of the bill. 

The passage of this bill will aid greatly in the effort to provide all our youth 
with the quality of education to which they are entitled as the future citizens of 
our Nation. Some areas will necessarily fall below this standard without such 
aid. 

In Sheffield the school district is right now engaged in a program to increase 
its service to the students in guidance counseling, in curriculum, and in other 
areas of education needed by the students. Sheffield will be able to carry through 
this program efficiently only with financial aid. 
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The Sheffield Chamber of Commerce will, therefore, appreciate everything you 
do to help in bringing about the passage of Senate bill 2. 
Respectfully yours, 


~ (Miss) CLARA B. Spapr, Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


"Sm: At a recent meeting of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development the enclosed resolution was passed by the membership. The Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development is a voluntary educational 
organization with a membership of 7,000 educators who hold key curriculum posi- 
tions in schools and colleges throughout the Uhited States. 

The executive committee believes that support of S. 2 and H.R. 22—the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill—is consistent with action requested in the resolution and it has 
urged each member of the association to support this bill. 

Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER, President. 
FAVORING ADDITIONAL FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATION 


Whereas the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development has 
given recognition to the need for Federal financial assistance to States for educa- 
tional purposes ; and 

Whereas the National Defense Education Act recently passed by Congress pro- 
vides assistance only in limited areas of the educational program; and 

Whereas the association has affirmed its belief in a balanced curriculum : There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
go on record as favoring the passage of legislation providing Federal financial 
assistance to States for the improvement of all aspects of public education. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers welcomes the opportunity to state 
its position with respect to S. 2, the School Support Act of 1959.’ 

We are a nonprofit, voluntary membership organization representing the bulk 
of this Nation’s manufacturing capacity. Since 1897, just 2 years after it was 
organized, the National Association of Manufacturers has evinced an energetic 
and constructive interest in education. As spokesmen for the business com- 
munity, we have had considerable experience not only in studying the problems 
of American education but also in contributing to their solution. 

With this organizational history we have been very interested in some of the 
reexamination of American education which seems to stem:from the Russian 
success with their first sputnik. We have been impressed with the emphasis put 
on the quality of education by Dr. Conant and, more recently, by President Kirk, 
of Columbia University : ? : 

“In my judgment, the first need is to toughen our secondary school curriculum. 
No boy or girl should have a high-school diploma unless he or she can write 
simple English sentences properly punctuated and composed of words properly 
spelled * * *. Further, I would insist that every high-school graduate should 
have a reasonable working knowledge of one foreign language. * * * 

“Other basic high-school requirements ought to be mathematics, history, and 
an understanding of modern science. * * * If it is argued that such a core 
curriculum is really a return to emphasis upon college preparation, and at a time 
when more than half of our high-school students still do not go on to college, 
I would merely reply that in my judgment those who do not go on to college 
will gain more valuable education from a curriculum of this kind than they will 
from the courses of low educational content that today make a hodgepodge of 





1 We have not had time to make careful analyses of other bills, also before this subcom- 
mittee, providing for Federal aid to school construction but using other formulas to achieve 
the same basie purpose. However, as the same principles are involved, we respectfully 
request that this statement be considered to apply also to these other bills. 

2Dr. Grayson Kirk, “Education for the Future,” Graduate Faculties Newsletter of Co- 
lumbia University, February 1959. 
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trivia in many high schools. * * * Many a teacher * * * would like nothing 
better than to have an opportunity to teach something of substance and 
significance.” 

Our concern with education stems in part from our long-term interest in the 
optimum development of the capacities of our young people. As recently as 
June 1957, the NAM board of directors stated, with reference to increasing the 
effectiveness of education : 

“Our continued progress in the American way of life depends very greatly 
on the products of our educational system. Industry has a vital interest, there- 
fore, in seeing that this system—from the kindergarten to the postgraduate 
level—is strengthened and supported. Our country can ill afford to waste the 
intellectual capacity of its young men and women.” 

Our interest in education is also part of our general concern with the preserva- 
tion of our basic freedoms and our form of government. Education is one of the 
responsibilities implicitly reserved for the States by the Constitution. Our tradi- 
tions bring this responsibility even closer to the homes of the children and 
make education a function of local government. The National Association of 
Manufacturers believes that: 

“It is the direct and exclusive responsibility of each State and its citizens to 
retain control and to provide funds and facilities for public education. The 
citizens of each community should be actively urged by all possible means to 
see that their State and local governments support education adequately in the 
provision and allocation of local and State funds. 

“It is believed that the financial position of each of the States with respect to 
outstanding debt, borrowing capacity, cash reserves, and potential tax resources, 
is adequate to fulfill this responsibility. Therefore, we do not favor Federal 
support, either as grants or loans. * * * (From a statement by the NAM board 
of directors, February 10, 1956.) 

We have examined S, 2 in view of our beliefs with respect to both education 
and government. We are opposed to it on both sets of grounds. We feel that 
it has dangerous implications for the future of Federal-State relationships and 
that it will detract from, rather than add to, the quality of public education. Our 
beliefs are elaborated in the remainder of this statement. 


EDUCATION : 





A RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


The authors of this bill seem to recognize that education is not a Federal 
responsibility This is implied in section 2; section 11 contains specific “assur- 
ances” against Federal interference in the schools. However, the requirements of 
other sections of the bill do, in fact, constitute an intrusion on State and local 
administration of the schools. 

Section 2, while paying lip service to State and local control of public educa- 
tion, nevertheless sets the stage for Federal control by asserting the existence of 
a crisis in classroom construction and teachers’ salaries of such magnitude that 
only Federal aid can remedy it. If this claim is followed by funds, as it will be 
should this bill be enacted, the participating communities will, in effect, be 
directed to do something about school construction and teachers’ salaries. The 
bill not only involves control in this broad sense, it also is restrictive because 
it would divert the school boards from trying to define and solve their local 
problems to finding a way to use these new Federal funds. If school boards and 
State educational agencies ar made disbursing officers for the Federal Govern- 
ment, they will lose their incentive and their authority as local policymaking 
bodies. 

Another form of control is found in the prescription of labor standards for 
school construction (section 9). If we are truly facing a critical classroom 
shortage, why should not the local communities be allowed to build those class- 
rooms at the prevailing local wage—even if that does not meet the standards of 
the Davis-Bacon Act? When they are told what wages they are to pay for the 
construction, the local school authorities are subject to regulation by the Federal 
Government—no matter what other wording appears elsewhere in the bill. And 
if the Federal Government can control the wages of the men who build the schools, 
how soon will it choose also to control the wages of those who teach there? 

The answer to the last question is, in a way, already in the bill. It takes the 
form of the so-called school effort index, which would become effective in 
the fourth year of the proposed program. This index, as defined in section 8. 
for all practical purposes, sets national standards for school expenditures. Of 
course, no State is forced to comply with those standards. However, if it did 
not, it would lose some of the funds to which it should be “entitled” if this bill 
were not really a method to control educational standards. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF TAX RESOURCES 


The rationale of this bill is found in section 2: 
“* * * the Congress recognizes that without sufficient financial resources at 
their disposal to provide necessary educational facilities and to employ compe- 
tent teaching personnel, the control of our Nation’s schools is not directed by 
State and local school boards but is dictated by the harsh demands of priva- 
tion. * * * 

“In order to provide State and local boards with actual, as well as nominal 
control of schools, the Congress has the responsibility for appropriately sharing 
in their financial support.” 

Certainly this is the height of fiscal fantasy. If the tax structure needs to 
be overhauled so that the States and localities have increased sources of revenue, 
is it not better to do that than to shift a State responsibility to the Federal 
Government which then “shares appropriately” in supporting that function? But 
if the States are truly without financial resources, where is the Federal Govern- 
ment to get the money? It is an interesting coincidence that, shortly after this 
bill was submitted, Mr. George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, discussing 
school construction with a group of labor educators, said: “There is no point 
in further talk of meeting this problem at the school district level, or even the 
community or State level. Their tax well has run dry.” (Quoted in the AFL— 
CIO News, Jan. 17, 1959.) If “their” tax well has run dry, so has that of 
the Federal Government for they are one and the same—the resources of the 
people. 

THE EDUCATIONAL NEED 


The educational crisis, as defined in this bill, relates to the alleged classroom 
shortage and the need for adequate salaries for competent teaching personnel. 
According to this bill, these problems can be solved by Federal money. 

Whose solution is this for our educational problems? The States have not 
asked for this type of “help” in solving their school problems. Neither have the 
local school boards. The insistence in recent years on Federal aid for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries has come from the National Education Asso- 
ciation. In fact, the formula for grants used in this bill was first called to our 
attention in a “New York Times” story of December 21, 1957, which described 
it as an NEA program: 





“46 BiLLion IN ScHoot Arp sy U.S. Is URGED aS THE ANNUAL NEED—NEA 
OFFERS PROGRAM To MEET ‘Crisis’ LINKED TO THE Soviet GAINS—OUTLAY 
Woutp RIsE From 1.1 BILLION START 


“(By Bess Furman (Special to the New York Times) ) 


“* * * The specific proposals of the NEA were presented by Dr. James L. 
McCaskill, executive secretary of its legislative commission. 

“The principal feature of the permanent plan would account for almost all of 
the Federal aid money. It calls for grants to the States of $25 per school child 
in the first year, then rising to $100 in the fourth year and standing there- 
ater, 3 > 

Does this mean that all educators support this program? Certainly not. A 
school superintendent recently wrote: * 

“* * * T am very much concerned about the Federal Government’s attempt 
to get control of our schools, and certainly hope that the American people will 
urge Congress to kill any Federal aid to education bills that may be introduced 
this session * * *. Some of the school people of our country, I’m afraid, have 
been rather thoroughly brain washed.” 

Actually it is not the Federal Government as such that is attempting to get 
control of our schools. However, individuals in both Congress and the admin- 
istration are aiding and abetting the forces within the educational profession 
that are apparently seeking such control. Increasingly since the end of World 
War II these educators have appealed for Federal aid much more insistently 
than they have sought help and attention from State and local authorities. 

Why? Certainly this reflects a general trend toward centralization of gov- 
ernment. It also reflects the erroneous notion that it takes Federal action to 
give a problem its proper attention. Dr. Burkhardt comments further: 

“There is nothing incompatible between the national interest in an educated 
citizenry and our tradition of leaving responsibility for general public education 


*Dr. A. P. Burkhardt writing in “News and Cues,” published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, February 1959 issue. 
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to the States. The national interest in education, like many other national 
objectives, is best served by State and local administration and control.” 

The request for Federal participation in education undoubtedly also represents 
a desire on the part of some professional educators to achieve control of educa- 
tion by defining national standards. 

This bill calls attention to two problems—classroom shortages and teachers’ 
salaries. But even if these were resolved to the complete satisfaction of the 
professional educators, we would not have solved our educational problems. 
We would not, for example, have done anything about improving teaching qual- 
ity, raising the standards of curriculum or making economics, science and 
mathematics attractive to the gifted students who now shun these “difficult” 
subjects. We would have made life more attractive and more pleasant for 
teachers and administrators, but that is not the substance of education. 

Dr. James B. Conant, reporting on his recent study of the American high 
school, stated that the necessary improvements in secondary education can 
come only : * 

“* * * if the citizens in many localities display sufficient interest in their 
schools and are willing to support them. The improvements must come school: 
by school and be made with due regard for the nature of the community. There- 
fore, I conelude by addressing this final word to citizens who are concerned 
with public education : avoid generalizations, recognize the necessity of diversity, 
get the facts about your local situation, elect a good school board, and support 
the efforts of the board to improve the schools.” 

This report by one of our distinguished educators has been well received by 
many thoughtful educational administrators and classroom teachers. It cer- 
tainly is a far cry from the nationalization of educational standards. 

In his projections of school enrollment to 1970, based on U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion figures, Mr. Roger A. Freeman showed that the increase in public school 
enrollments will become smaller after 1960, (a summary of Freeman’s table XI 
is attached). Yet the formula for aid for school construction asks for the 
smallest contribution for this fiscal year. In other words, the States will be 
receiving most of the “Federal aid” after they have passed the peak need 
caused by population growth in the 5 to 17 age group. If the proponents of this 
bill were sincerely convinced of an actual, current, physical shortage of class- 
rooms, would the bill not have asked for larger sums sooner? By asking for 
the apparently “token” contribution of $25 per child for the first year they have 
attempted to make the Federal share look unimportant. But it is very im- 
portant—regardless of the amount—because it brings the Federal Government 
into general education for the first time and because it provides for a continu- 
ing and permanent subsidy. Therefore, the bill introduces continuing and per- 
manent Federal control of education. 

Freeman’s study also showed that there has been a tendency to overestimate 
the need for classrooms. His conclusion, after carefully weighing population 
and construction data, was: ° 

“* * * it appears that most States are constructing classrooms at a rate which. 
if maintained over the next 12 years, is adequate. Current shortages are being 
slowly reduced and, in a few years, should no longer be substantial by reason- 
able standards. A number of States will need to accelerate their construction 
somewhat. Major increases appear to be necessary only in about half a dozen 
States.” 

This temperate conclusion was not popular with the proponents of the argu- 
ment that only “massive infusions” of Federal money can provide an adequate 
number of classrooms. Also, people who admit the need to increase the salaries 
of competent teachers, but question the wisdom of across-the-board increases, 
have been greeted as enemies rather than friends of education by the defenders 
of the educational status quo. There is nothing more likely to arouse the wrath 
of this group of educators than the phrase “merit pay.” 

We in industry know that raising salaries does attract more people into a 
particular segment of the labor market. But it does not automatically attract 
more competent people. And what we need is not just more teachers but more 
good teachers. We need to raise the standards of teacher-training institutions 
and to provide incentives for special effort and competence. Raising pay alone 
will not improve the quality of public education. It will merely reward medi- 
ocrity and entrench the commonplace teacher. 
“ he J: en “The American High School Today,’’ New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

*. nc., 

GR. 


A. ice. “School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” Washington, D.C.: Institute for 
Social Science Research, 1958, p. 205. 
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Nor should we expect that school districts, if they are relieved of pressing 
financial problems by such legislation, will be encouraged to look for ways to 
increase the effectiveness of the dollars they spend. This bill may represent a 
“liberal” point of view with respect to the growth of centralized government. 
But it is regressive with respect to education because it would perpetuate points 
of view that are fast becoming too readily and uncritically aecepted. 

This statement is not farfetched. Within the year we have seen attacks on 
two responsible publications because they attempted to stimulate public discus- 
sion of educational problems. The “Reader’s Digest” was concerned with the 
question of economy in school construction. The articles in “Life” dealt pri- 
marily with problems of curriculum. When the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals urged its members to threaten to cancel their sub- 
scriptions to “Life” after the publication of the first article in a five-part series, 
“The New York Herald Tribune” commented editorially under the title “Read- 
ing, "Riting and Boycotting” : 

“Like that old weather adage, everybody talks about the schools but nobody 
does anything about them. Those who try often find that their reward is a 
volley of abuse. ‘Life’ magazine is now in this ironic position. 

“* * * Both the magazine and Mr. Larsen have long been vigorous fighters for 
better schools. This is not to say that the magazine's findings are infallible. 
It is a field in which many sincere people disagree. But the value of the series 
is that it stimulates debate and invites an open study of our strengths and 
weaknesses. 

“In such a healthy climate the action of the N.A.S.S.P. is narrow and bigoted. 
There is something repugnant in the spectacle of a professional group telling 
its members to boycott freedom of the press. There is probably something 
illegal, too, as the magazines and books in school libraries are provided by 
public funds. These journals should be available to all students, not spitefully 
removed by any faction whose private interests are crossed. Freedom of in- 
quiry is the basis of education. America must teach her people how to think, 
not what to think.” (April 17, 1958 editorial.) 

State and local control of education is one of our great successes, as well as 
one of our great traditions. In the 1950 to 1957 period, amid all the talk of 
“crisis,” this system expanded the Nation’s teaching force by more than one- 
third, increased the average teacher’s salary by more than half, built half a 
million new classrooms.® 

Federal control necessarily follows Federal dollars, though in more or less 
subtle fashion. Federal control would remove the incentive of local school 
boards to improve the quality of their educational systems. This bill would 
serve only to shift a problem from State capitals to Washington and to make it 
easier for those who want to control education to offer mediocre and ineffective 
solutions to urgent problems. 


Summary of table XI—Projection of school enrollments to 1970 


School year ending in— 


Actual Projected 


1940 


j 
Ps a et ee a 
Population, ages 5 to 17__-_- thousands. | 29, 805 

Increase per decade... ; ‘ .do or ‘ 
Public school enrollment no es oe 

Increase per decade - - i do___-| —356 | _- 
Nonpublic school enrollment... __- san galliiaabs! , 66 3, 419 

Increase per decade - - ‘ do- TE Bite nei 
Total school enrollment- --- --- i mo... GF 28, 660 36, 270 

Increase per decade-- _do 403 ie 
Total enrollment as percent of ages 5 to 17 population. 04. § 93. 2 93. 6 
Nonpublic enrollment as percent of total enrollment_| 9. 11.9 13.7 





Source: Freeman, R. A., ‘‘School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” p. 34. 


* Burkhardt in “News and Cues,” February 1959. 
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May 1, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Education Asso- 
ciation has asked me to submit to your subcommittee a statement in reply to 
the request Senator Lister Hill made on February 5, 1959, for information on 
the probable effects of the maintenance-of-State-and-local-effort provision (sec. 
8) of Senate bill 2. 

This bill would distribute $25 per school-age child to all States during the 
1959-60 fiscal years. The amount would be increased to $50 per child during 
the second year, to $75 per child during the third year, and to $100 per child 
each year thereafter. Although these are uniform payments per child, their 
impacts vary considerably from one State to another. The $25 per child pay- 
ment would have amounted to 16.8 percent of the estimated total public-school 
expenditures in Alabama during the 1958-59 fiscal year, but only 4.8 percent 
of the estimated public-school expenditures in New York. Thus, the first year’s 
payment would permit an increase of public-school expenditures varying from 
4.8 percent in New York to 16.8 percent in Alabama, with an increase of 7.6 
percent in the national average. The proposed payments do not exceed amounts 
which the States could expend wisely and efficiently for better schools. 

After 4 years the Federal contribution is expected to vary from approxi- 
mately 15 percent to approximately 50 percent of the total public-school expendi- 
tures among the States. The average is expected to be about 25 percent of total 
school expenditures for the Nation as a whole. Such support would have a 
substantial impact upon public education and could lead to significant gains 
in the quality of education, provided States and local districts continue to make 
a reasonable effort to support schools. 

Senate bill 2 seeks to assure continued State and local tax effort for public 
schools by the “maintenance of State and local financial support for schools” 
provision contained in section 8. This provision is similar to a provision found 
in several former Federal school support bills. These bills provided for a re- 
duction in the amount of Federal support if the percent of personal income 
devoted to education in a State fell below the corresponding national average. 
Under such provision, if a State spent only 2 percent of its total personal income 
for reduction and the average State spent 2.5 percent, the Federal allotment 
would be reduced by 20 percent. 

Section 8 of Senate bill 2 provides for a reduction in Federal support for 
schools in a State if the combined State and local tax effort in that State 
falls below the national average State and local school tax effort. The alloca- 
tion to a State under Senate bill 2 would be reduced by the percentage (if any) 
by which its “school effort index” is less than the “national school effort index.” 

The bill defines a State’s “school effort index” in terms of the amount of 
public-school revenue it raises from State and local sources as compared with its 
fiscal capacity to pay as measured by the personal income of its people. Spe 
cifically, the State-school-effort index of any State for a fiscal year is the 
quotient obtained by dividing the revenue a State raises for public schools from 
State and local sources by the number of children in average daily attendance 
in public elementary and secondary schools. The quotient so obtained is then 
divided by the personal income of the people in the State per school-age child. 

Expressed as a formula the school-effort index for any State is: 


Total annual public- 
school revenues from Total personal in- 
State and local come of all people in 
State school effort __ Sources _. the State 
index of a State ~~ Publie-school aver- “ Number of  school- 
age daily attendance age children in the 
in the State State 
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The effect of this formula is more readily apparent if it is rewritten with 
elements regrouped as follows: 


Total annual public- 
school revenues from Number of _ school- 
State and local _ age children in the 
State school effort __ sources State 
index of a State Total personal in-° ‘Public-school aver- 
come of all people in age daily attendance 
the State in the State 


From this statement of the formula it is apparent that the State-school-effort 
index is the product of two factors: The first is essentially the percent of per- 
sonal income devoted to public schools in the State and the second is the ratio 
of the school census to the public-school average daily attendance in the State. 
It is helpful to note that if in all States the same percentage of school-age 
children attended public schools, the second factor would have no significant 
effect. 

Essentially, the maintenance-of-effort provision penalizes a State if the per- 
cent of personal income in that State devoted to education falls below the 
national average, but an adjustment is made so that a State in which a large 
proportion of children attend private schools would not be required to devote as 
great a percent of its personal income to public education. 

To avoid inflicting the penalty for lack of effort before a State has had op- 
portunity to bring its school tax effort up to par, the penalty is postponed until 
after the third year of the program. 

Table I, Il, and III (based on official figures from the U.S. Office of Education 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce) illustrate how the maintenance-of-effort 
formula would have operated during the 3 school years 1951-52, 1953-54, and 
1955-56. Table IV summarizes the computed effort indexes of the States for 
these years. 

Although figures are accurate for past years, they have only limited pre 
dictive value. It will be observed that since 1955-56, some States have increased 
substantially their tax efforts for schools. Personal income has advanced faster 
in some States than in others. In some States the effort to support public 
schools has lagged behind increases in personal income since 1955-56. 

Table IV shows changes in the school effort indexes of the States from 
1951-52 to 1953-54, and to 1955-56. One State shifted from 2.1 percent above 
the national average in 1951-52, to 26.4 percent below the national average in 
1955-56. Wide shifts within 2-year periods are also evident from some States. 
These changes emphasize that penalties to be operative upon States 3 years 
hence under this bill will depend upon action to be taken by States in the im- 
mediate future. 

Table IV clearly illustrates that it is possible indeed for a State which relaxes 
its tax effort to lose a substantial portion of the funds which would be provided 
under Senate bill 2. Such losses are necessary, of course, if the penalty for 
lack of effort is to be effective. 

Again, it is emphasized that these tables cannot predict the effect of the 
maintenance-of-effort formula on any State 3 years hence, when the provision is 
scheduled to take effect. However, these tables show clearly that section 8 of 
the bill would be effective as an incentive to encourage States to maintain a 
reasonable effort to support their public school programs, thus assuring that 
the added Federal support will supplement and increase the total funds available 
for public schools. 

In other Federal aid programs other methods of accomplishing this objective 
have been used. The highway support program has provisions restricting the 
amount of highway-user taxes which may be diverted to nonhighway purposes. 
The welfare programs inaugurated during the 1930’s usually had provisions re- 
quiring States to match Federal funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis. The ex- 
cessive burden which this plan imposed upon low-income States was alleviated 
in the hospital construction program which called for a reduced State con- 
tribution from low-income States. 
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Provisions to assure continued State participation have been a part of most 
successful Federal-State finance programs, but the provisions used to accomplish 
this goal have differed from time to time and have been tailored to fit each 
program. In my opinion the approach used in section 8 of Senate bill 2 is ad- 
mirably suited to the broad purposes of the bill. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to express to your committee my views on 
Senate bill 2. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Erick L. LINDMAN, 
Chairman, Department of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TABLE 1V.—Computed effort indexes under S. 2 for States based on U.S. Office of 
Education estimates of ADA, and revenue receipts from State and local 
sources, 1951-52, 1953-54, and 1955-56 


® Computed Computed Computed 
State effort index, | effort index, | effort index, 
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' Personal income data not available separately for Alaska. _ 
2 Assumed equal to national average under provisions of the bill. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington D.C., May 4, 1959. 
Hon. James BE. MugrRay, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Education, Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurkaAyY: The department of education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference respectfully submits to the Subcommittee on Education 
some considerations on proposals for Federal funds for education not yet dis- 
cussed in public hearings. 

The department is aware of the important problems in education in the United 
States today. It shares the general concern to improve educational standards 
and facilities and is encouraged by the serious consideration accorded to these 
problems by Congress. In the hope that its convictions will aid the Members of 
Congress in its complicated task, the department of education presents its posi- 
tion with regard to Federal assistance for education. 
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The department is firmly convinced of the validity of the American principle 
that education in the United States is best served when it is locally controlled 
and locally supported. When questions of Federal assistance have arisen in 
the past, the department has held that Federal assistance, if it is to be granted, 
should be granted for specific purposes, and for limiteg periods in areas of 
proven need. It has urged that the assistance should be granted democratically 
to all without distinction of race or creed. 

Most of the Federal-aid-to-education measures considered by the Congress 
since the publication of the report of the Roosevelt Advisory Committee on 
Education in 1938 have considered Federal aid as a temporary measure, and 
have been careful to exclude Federal control of curriculum or administration. 
Some measures now before the Senate incorporate another concept of Federal 
assistance promoting the idea of continuing support for that of temporary 
Federal aid. 

There is an essential difference between the idea of support and of aid; sup- 
port is permanent, aid is temporary. Any bill considered by the Senate should 
earefully distinguish between these choices. Otherwise a bill authorizing a 
permanent Federal subsidy might well carry in its wake Federal control and 
permanence which all agree would be harmful to education. 

The dangers inherent in the concept of permanent support cause serious 
misgivings about the intrusion of the Federal Government into the area of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The department is acutely aware of the needs of teachers and is 
not opposed to the improvement of their position. It questions, however, the 
proposal that the Federal Government should subsidize teachers’ salaries by 
means of financial grants. A Federal subsidy for teachers’ salaries appears 
incompatible with the idea of temporary aid; for, such a proposal, as a practical 
matter, is inherently nonterminable. Furthermore, it would give to school 
maintenance and custodial employees, to firemen, policemen, and other civil 
servants an equal claim on the Federal Government. 

Federal grants to meet existing emergencies for schoolhouse construction are a 
type of aid that can, and should, be temporary in nature. The department of 
education, however, calls to the attention of the Senate the heavy financial 
burdens of parents who choose to send their children to private, nonprofit 
schools. If Congress in its wisdom determines to aid the parents of public- 
school children by means of Federal assistance, it cannot in just be indifferent 
to the parents of these non-public-school children. 

Congress can easily avoid an inequity by granting to private, nonprofit schools 
long-term, low-interest loans for school construction. This is not a new pro- 
posal, nor is it it outside the framework of existing laws as interpreted by the 
courts. Rather it is a means devised by Congress itself when it passed the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 to provide in an emergency way for the 
needs of both public and private education. It seems to the department of edu- 
eation that this statesmanlike approach to the question of Federal assistance 
should be the basic consideration for temporary Federal aid to education. 

Private and public education are partners on the American education scene 
and their welfare should be advanced simultaneously in any proposals for tem- 
porary Federal assistance. Such action on the part of Congress will maintain 
the pluralism which is a cherished feature of the American way of life and 
avoid reducing educational effort to a common mold. 

In summary the department of education of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference affirms: 

1. Its traditional opposition to outright continuing Federal support for 
education. 

2. Its opposition to the use of Federal funds for teachers’ salaries. 

3. Its contention that Federal assistance, if there is to be any, should be 
granted on a temporary basis for specific purposes and to areas of proven 
need. 

4. The claim of private, nonprofit education to that measure of justice 
permitted by law and suggested by legislative precedent. 

The department of education is grateful for this opportunity to clarify its 
position with the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Education. 

Respectfully submitted 

ALBERT G. MEYER, 
Archbishop of Chicago, Chairman, Department of Education. 
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